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FROM  THE  AUTHOR,  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR 
OF  HIS  WORKS. 

[Published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  successors  to  Ticknok  and  Fields.] 

These  papers  I  am  anxious  to  put  into  the  hands  of  your 
house,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  U.  S.,  of  your  house  exclu¬ 
sively  ;  not  with  any  view  to  further  emolument,  but  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  you  have  already  ren¬ 
dered  me ;  namely,  first,  in  having  brought  together  so  widely 
scattered  a  collection,  —  a  difficulty  which  in  my  own  hands 
by  too  painful  an  experience  I  had  found  from  nervous  de¬ 
pression  to  be  absolutely  insurmountable  ;  secondly,  in  hav¬ 
ing  made  me  a  participator  in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the 
American  edition,  without  solicitation  or  the  shadow  of  any 
expectation  on  my  part,  without  any  legal  claim  that  I  could 
plead,  or  equitable  warrant  in  established  usage,  solely  and 
merely  upon  your  own  spontaneous  motion.  Some  of  these 
new  papers,  I  hope,  will  not  be  without  then-  value  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  original 
series.  But  at  all  events,  good  or  bad,  they  are  now  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  appropriation  of  your  individual  house,  the 
Messrs.  Ticicnor  and  Fields,  according  to  the  amplest 
extent  of  any  power  to  make  such  a  transfer  that  I  may  be 
found  to  possess  by  law  or  custom  in  America. 

I  wish  this  transfer  were  likely  to  be  of  more  value.  But 
the  veriest  trifle,  interpreted  by  the  spirit  in  which  I  offer  it, 
may  express  my  sense  of  the  liberality  manifested  throughout 
this  transaction  by  your  honorable  house. 

Ever  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obliged, 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 


£)e  Hutnceg’s  UTorfts. 
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THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS 


ON  CHRISTIANITY, 

AS  AN  ORGAN  OF  POLITICAL  MOVEMENT. 
[1846.] 


Forces,  which  are  illimitable  in  their  compass  of 
effect,  are  often,  for  the  same  reason,  obscure  and  un- 
traceable  in  the  steps  of  their  movement.  Growth, 
for  instance,  animal  or  vegetable,  what  eye  can  arrest 
its  eternal  increments  ?  The  hour-hand  of  a  watch, 
who  can  detect  the  separate  fluxions  of  its  advance  ? 
Judging  by  the  past,  and  the  change  which  is  registered 
between  that  and  the  present,  we  know  that  it  must 
he  awake  ;  j  udging  by  the  immediate  appearances,  we 
should  say  that  it  was  always  asleep.  Gravitation, 
again,  that  works  without  holiday  forever,  and  searches 
ever)'  corner  of  the  universe,  what  intellect  can  follow 
it  to  its  fountains  ?  And  yet,  shyer  than  gravitation, 
less  to  be  counted  than  the  fluxions  of  sun-dials, 
stealthier  than  the  growth  of  a  forest,  are  the  footsteps 
of  Christianity  amongst  the  political  workings  of  man. 
Nothing,  that  the  heart  of  man  values,  is  so  secret  ; 
nothing  is  so  potent. 
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ti  is  because  Christianity  works  so  secretly  ‘.hat  it 
works  so  potently ;  it  is  because  Christianity  Burrows 
and  hides  itself,  that  it  towers  above  the  clouds  ;  and 
hence  partly  it  is  that  its  working  comes  to  be  misap¬ 
prehended,  or  even  lost  out  of  sight.  It  is  dark  to 
eyes  touched  with  the  films  of  human  frailty :  but  it  is 
“  dark  with  excessive  bright.”*  Hence  it  has  happened 
sometimes  that  minds  of  the  highest  order  have  entered 
into  enmity  with  the  Christian  faith,  have  arraigned  it 
as  a  curse  to  man,  and  have  fought  against  it  even 
upon  Christian  impulses  (impulses  of  benignity  that 
coul.L  not  have  had  a  birth  except  in  Christianity). 
All  comes  from  the  labyrinthine  intricacy  in  which  the 
social  action  of  Christianity  involves  itself  to  the  eye 
of  a  contemporary.  Simplicity  the  most  absolute  is 
reconcilable  with  intricacy  the  most  elaborate.  The 
weather — how  simple  would  appear  the  laws  of  its 
oscillations,  if  we  stood  at  their  centre  !  and  yret,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not,  to  this  hour  the  weather  is  a  mystery. 
Human  health  — how  transparent  is  its  economy  under 
ordinary  circumstances  !  abstinence  and  cleanliness, 
labor  and  rest,  these  simple  laws,  observed  in  just 
proportions,  laws  that  maj'  be  engrossed  upon  a  finger 
nail,  are  sufficient,  on  the  whole,  to  maintain  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  pleasurable  existence.  Yet,  if  once  that 
equilibrium  is  disturbed,  where  is  the  science  often¬ 
times  deep  enough  to  rectify  the  unfathomable  watch- 
work  ?  Even  the  simplicities  of  planetary  motions  do 
not  escape  distortion  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  be  convinced 
that  the  distortion  is  in  the  eye  which  beholds,  not  in 


*  “  Dark  with  excessive  bright.”  Paradise  Lost.  Book  III. 
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the  object  beheld.  Let  a  planet  be  wheeling  with 
heavenly  science,  upon  arches  of  divine  geometry  : 
suddenljg  to  us,  it  shall  appear  unaccountably  retro¬ 
grade  ;  flying  when  none  pursues  ;  and  unweaving  its 
own  work.  Let  this  planet  in  its  utmost  elongations 
travel  out  of  sight,  and  for  us  its  course  will  become 
incoherent ;  because  our  sight  is  feeble,  the  beautiful 
curve  of  the  planet  shall  be  dislocated  into  segments, 
by  a  parenthesis  of  darkness  ;  because  our  earth  is  in 
no  true  centre,  the  disorder  of  parallax  shall  trouble 
the  laws  of  light  ;  and,  because  we  ourselves  are 
wandering,  the  heavens  shall  seem  fickle. 

Exactly  in  the  predicament  of  such  a  planet  is 
Christianity  :  its  motions  are  intermingled  with  other 
motions  ;  crossed  and  thwarted,  eclipsed  and  disguised, 
by  counter-motions  in  man  himself,  and  by  disturb¬ 
ances  that  man  cannot  overrule.  Upon  lines  that  are 
direct,  upon  curves  that  are  circuitous,  Christianity  is 
advancing  forever ;  but  from  our  imperfect  vision,  or 
from  our  imperfect  opportunities  for  applying  even 
such  a  vision,  we  cannot  trace  it  continuously.  We 
lose  it,  we  regain  it;  we  see  it  doubtfully,  we  see  it 
interruptedly  ;  we  see  it  in  collision,  we  see  it  in  com¬ 
bination  ;  in  collision  with  darkness  that  confounds, 
in  combination  with  cross  lights  that  perplex.  And 
this  in  part  is  irremediable  ;  so  that  no  finite  intellect 
will  ever  retrace  the  total  curve  upon  which  Christi¬ 
anity  has  moved,  any  more  than  eyes  that  are  incar¬ 
nate  will  ever  see  God. 

But  part  of  this  difficulty  in  unweaving  the  maze 
has  its  source  in  a  misconception  of  the  original 
machinery  by  which  Christianity  moved,  and  of  the 
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initial  principle  which  constituted  its  differential  power. 
In  books,  at  least,  I  have  observed  one  capital  blunder 
upon  the  relations  which  Christianity  bears  to  Pagan¬ 
ism  :  and  out  of  that  one  mistake,  grows  a  liability  to 
others,  upon  the  possible  relations  of  Christianity  to 
the  total  drama  of  this  world.  I  will  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  views.  And  the  reader,  rvho  takes  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject,  will  not  need  to  fear  that  the 
explanation  should  prove  tedious  ;  for  the  mere  want 
of  space,  will  put  me  under  a  coercion  to  move  rapidly 
over  the  ground  ;  I  cannot  be  diffuse  ;  and,  as  regards 
quality,  he  will  find  in  this  paper  little  of  what  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface  of  books. 

I  begin  with  this  question  :  — What  do  people  mean 
in  a  Christian  land  by  the  word  “  religion  ?”  My 
purpose  is  not  to  propound  any  metaphysical  prob¬ 
lem  ;  I  wish  only,  in  the  plainest  possible  sense,  to 
ask,  and  to  have  an  answer,  upon  this  one  point  — 
how  much  is  understood  by  that  obscure  term,*  “  re- 

*  “  That  obscure  term;  ” —  i.  e.,  not  obscure  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  term,  or  its  present  value,  but  as  regards  its  original 
yencsis,  or  what  in  civil  law  is  called  the  deluctio.  Under  what 
angle,  under  what  aspect,  or  relation,  to  the  field  which  it  con¬ 
cerns,  did  the  term  reliyion  originally  come  forward  ?  The  gen¬ 
eral  field,  overlooked  by  religion,  is  the  ground  which  lies  between 
the  spirit  of  man  and  the  supernatural  world.  At  present,  under 
the  humblest  conception  of  religion,  the  human  spirit  is  supposed 
to  be  interested  in  such  a  field  by  the  conscience  and  the  nobler 
afiect:ons.  But  I  suspect  that  originally  these  great  faculties 
were  absolutely  excluded  from  the  point  of  view.  Probably  the 
relation  between  spiritual  terrors  and  man’s  power  of  propitia¬ 
tion,  was  the  problem  to  which  the  word  reliyion  formed  the 
answer.  Religion  meant  apparently,  in  the  infancies  of  the  va¬ 
rious  idolatries,  that  latreia,  or  service  of  sycophantic  fear,  by 
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ligion,”  when  used  by  a  Christian  ?  Only  I  am  punc¬ 
tilious  upon  one  demand,  viz.,  that  the  answer  shall  be 

which,  as  the  most  approved  method  of  approach,  man  was  able 
to  conciliate  the  favor,  or  to  buy  off  the  malice  of  supernatural 
powers.  In  all  Pagan  nations,  it  is  probable  that  religion  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  a  degrading  influence;  although  I  see,  even  for 
such  nations,  two  cases,  at  the  least,  where  the  uses  of  a  religion 
would  be  indispensable;  viz.,  for  the  sanction  of  oaths,  and  as  a 
channel  for  gratitude  not  pointing  to  a  human  object.  If  so,  the 
answer  is  easy;  religion  was  degrading  :  but  heavier  degradations 
would  have  arisen  from  irreligion.  The  noblest  of  all  idolatrous 
peoples,  viz.,  the  Romans,  have  left  deeply  scored  in  their  very 
use  of  their  word  religio,  their  testimony  to  the  degradation 
wrought  by  any  religion  that  Paganism  could  yield.  Rarely  in¬ 
deed  is  this  word  employed,  by  a  Latin  author,  in  speaking  of  an 
individual,  without  more  or  less  of  sneer.  Reading  that  word, 
in  a  Latin  book,  we  all  try  it  and  ring  it,  as  a  petty  shopkeeper 
rings  a  half-crown,  before  we  venture  to  receive  it  as  offered  in 
good  faith  and  loyalty.  Even  the  Greeks  are  nearly  in  the  same 
Ce.ioQia,  when  they  wish  to  speak  of  religiosity  in  a  spirit  of 
serious  praise.  Some  circuitous  form,  commending  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  a  man,  nent  ra  in  respect  of  divine  things,  becomes 
requisite;  for  all  the  direct  terms,  expressing  the  religious  tem¬ 
per,  are  preoccupied  by  a  taint  of  scorn.  The  word  untuc,  means 
pious,  —  not  as  regards  the  gods,  but  as  regards  the  dead;  and 
even  tvntfjc,  though  not  used  sneeringly,  is  a  world  short  of  our 
word  “religious.”  This  condition  of  language  we  need  not 
wonder  at :  the  language  of  life  must  naturally  receive,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  realities  of  life.  Difficult  it  is  to  maintain  a  just 
equipoise  in  any  moral  habits,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  habits 
of  religious  demeanor  under  a  Pagan  [that  is,  a  degrading] 
religion.  To  be  a  coward,  is  base  i  to  be  a  sycophant,  is  base  . 
but  to  be  a  sycophant  in  the  service  of  cowardice,  is  the  perfection 
of  baseness  :  and  yet  this  was  the  brief  analysis  of  a  devotee 
amongst  the  ancient  Romans.  Now,  considering  that  the  word 
religion  is  originally  Roman  [probably  from  the  Etruscan],  it 
seems  probable  that  it  presented  the  idea  of  religion  under  some 
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comprehensive.  We  are  apt  in  such  cases  to  answer 
ell  i  p  tic  ally ,  omitting,  because  silently  presuming  as 
understood  between  us,  whatever  seems  obvious.  To 
prevent  that,  we  will  suppose  the  question  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  an  emissary  from  some  remote  planet,  — 
who,  knowing  as  yet  absolutely  nothing  of  us  and  our 
intellectual  differences,  must  insist  (as  I  insist)  upon 
absolute  precision,  so  that  nothing  essential  shall  be 
wanting,  and  nothing  shall  be  redundant. 

What,  then,  is  religion  ?  Decomposed  into  its  ele¬ 
ments,  as  they  are  found  in  Christianity,  how  many 
pouters  for  acting  on  the  heart  of  man,  does,  by  possi¬ 
bility,  this  great  agency  include  ?  According  to  my 
own  view,  four.*  I  will  state  them,  and  number 
them. 

1st.  A  form  of  worship,  a  cultus. 

2dly.  An  idea  of  God  ;  and  (pointing  the  analysis  to 

one  of  its  bad  aspects.  Coleridge  must  quite  have  forgotten  this 
Paganism  of  the  word,  when  he  suggested  as  a  plausible  idea, 
that  originally  it  had  presented  religion  under  the  aspect  of  a 
coercion  or  restraint.  Morality  having  been  viewed  as  the  primo 
restraint  or  obligation  resting  upon  man,  then  Coleridge  thought 
that  religion  might  have  been  viewed  us  a  religatio,  a  reiterated 
restraint,  or  secondary  obligation.  This  is  ingenious,  but  it  will 
not  do.  It  is  cracked  in  the  ring.  Perhaps  as  many  as  three 
objections  might  be  mustered  to  such  a  derivation  :  but  the  last 
of  the  three  is  conclusive.  The  ancients  never  did  view  morality 
as  a  mode  of  obligation  :  I  affirm  this  peremptorily;  and  with  the 
more  emphasis,  because  there  are  great  consequences  suspended 
upon  that  question. 

*  “  Four  :  ”  there  are  six,  in  one  sense,  of  religion:  viz.  5thly, 
corresponding  moral  affections;  Sthly,  a  suitable  life.  But  this 
applies  to  religion  as  subjectively  possessed  by  a  man,  not  to 
religion  as  objectively  contemplated. 
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Christianity  in  particular)  an  idea  not  purified  merely 
from  ancient  pollutions,  but  recast  and  absolutely  born 
again. 

3dly.  An  idea  of  the  relation  which  man  occupies 
to  God :  and  of  this  idea  also,  when  Christianity  is  the 
religion  concerned,  it  must  be  said,  that  it  is  so  entirely 
remodelled,  as  in  no  respect  to  resemble  any  element 
in  any  other  religion.  Thus  far  we  are  reminded  of 
the  poet's  expression,  “  Pure  religion  breathing  house¬ 
hold  laws;  ”  that  is,  not  teaching  such  laws,  not  for¬ 
mally  prescribing  a  new  economy  of  life,  so  much  as 
inspiring  it  indirectly  through  a  new  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  all  objects  with  new  attributes.  But  there  is 
also  in  Christianitj-, 

4thly.  A  doctrinal  part,  a  part  directly  and  explicitly 
occupied  with  teaching;  and  this  divides  into  two 
great  sections  :  a,  A  system  of  ethics  so  absolutely  new 
as  to  be  untranslatable-”  into  either  of  the  classical 

*“  Untranslatable.” — This  is  not  generally  perceived.  On 
contrary,  people  are  ready  to  say,  “  Why,  so  far  from  it,  the 
very  earliest  language  in  which  the  Gospels  appeared,  excepting 
only  St.  Matthew’s,  was  the  Greek.”  Yes,  reader  ;  but  what 
Greek?  Had  not  the  Greeks  been,  for  a  long  time,  colonizing 
Syria  under  princes  of  Grecian  blood,  —  had  not  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  (as  a  linyua  Hellenistic  a')  become  steeped  in  Hebrew 
ideas,  —  no  door  of  communication  could  have  been  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  new  world  of  Christian  feeling,  and  the  old  world  so 
deaf  to  its  music.  Here,  therefore,  wc  may  observe  two  prepa¬ 
rations  made  secretly  by  Providence  for  receiving  Christianity 
and  clearing  the  road  before  it  —  first,  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek 
language  through  the  whole  civilized  world  (//  olxovu  ivij)  some¬ 
time  before  Christ,  by  which  means  the  Evangelists  found  wings, 
as  it  were,  for  flying  abroad  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth; 
secondly,  the  Hebraizing  of  this  language,  by  which  means  the 
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languages ;  and,  ^>,  A  system  of  mysteries ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Divine 
Incarnation,  of  the  Atonement,  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  others. 

Here  are  great  elements  ;  and  now  let  me  ask,  how 
many  of  these  are  found  in  the  Heathen  religion  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  This  is  an  important  question  ; 
it  being  my  object  to  show  that  no  religion  lul  the 
Christian,  and  precisely  through  some  one  or  two  of 
its  differential  elements,  could  have  been  an  organ  of 
political  movement. 

Most  divines  who  anywhere  glance  at  this  question, 
are  here  found  in,  what  seems  to  me,  the  deepest  of 
errors.  Great  theologians  are  they,  and  eminent  phi¬ 
losophers,  who  have  presumed  that  (as  a  matter  of 
course)  all  religions,  however  false,  are  introductory  to 
some  scheme  of  morality,  however  imperfect.  They 
grant  you  that  the  morality  is  oftentimes  unsound ; 
hut  still,  they  think  that  some  morality  there  must  have 
been,  or  else  for  what  purpose  was  the  religion  ?  This 
I  pronounce  error. 

All  the  moral  theories  of  antiquity  were  utterly  dis¬ 
joined  from  religion.  But  this  fallacy  of  a  dogmatic 
or  doctrinal  part  in  Paganism  is  born  out  of  Anachron¬ 
ism.  It  is  the  anachronism  of  unconsciously  reflecting 
hack  upon  the  ancient  religions  of  darkness,  and  as  if 
essential  to  all  religions,  features  that  never  were 
suspected  as  possible,  until  they  had  been  revealed  in 

Evangelists  found  a  new  material  made  plastic  and  obedient  to 
these  new  ideas,  which  they  had  to  build  with,  and  which  they 
had  to  build  upon. 
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Christianity. -f  Religion,  in  the  eye  of  a  Pagan,  nad  no 
more  relation  to  morals,  than  it  had  to  ship-building  or 
trigonometry.  But,  then,  why  was  religion  honored 
amongst  Pagans  ?  How  did  it  ever  arise?  What  was 
its  object?  Object!  it  had  no  object ;  if  by  this  you 
mean  ulterior  object.  Pagan  religion  arose  in  no 
motive,  but  in  an  impulse.  Pagan  religion  aimed  at 
no  distant  prize  ahead  :  it  fled  from  a  danger  immedi¬ 
ately  behind.  The  gods  of  the  Pagans  were  wicked 
natures  ;  but  they  were  natures  to  be  feared,  and  to  be 
propitiated  ;  for  they  were  fierce,  and  they  were 
moody,  and  (as  regarded  man  who  had  no  wings)  they 
were  powerful.  Once  accredited  as  facts,  the  Pagan 
gods  could  not  he  regarded  as  other  than  terrific  facts  ; 
and  thus  it  was,  that  in  terror,  blind  terror,  as  against 
power  in  the  hands  of  divine  wickedness,  arose  the 
ancient  religions  of  Paganism.  Because  the  gods  were 
wicked,  man  was  religious ;  because  Olympus  was 
cruel,  earth  trembled ;  because  the  divine  beings  were 
the  most  lawless  of  Thugs,  the  human  being  became 
the  most  abject  of  sycophants. 

Had  the  religions  of  Paganism  arisen  teleologically  — 
that  is,  with  a  view  to  certain  purposes,  to  certain  final 
causes  ahead  ;  had  they  grown  out  ofjorward-looking 
views,  contemplating,  for  instance,  the  furthering  of 
civilization,  or  contemplating  some  interests  in  a  world 
beyond  the  present,  there  would  probably  have  arisen, 

*  “  In  Christianity —  Once  for  all,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
continual  repetitions,  understand  Judaism  to  be  commemorated 
jointly  with  Christianity;  the  dark  root  together  with  the  golden 
fruitage;  whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not  presume  a 
contradistinction  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
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concurrently,  a  section  in  all  such  religions,  dedicated 
to  positive  instruction.  There  would  have  been  a 
doctrinal  part.  There  might  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  ritual  or  worship,  a  system  of  economics,  or  a 
code  of  civil  prudence,  or  a  code  of  health,  or  a  theory 
of  morals,  or  even  a  secret  revelation  of  mysterious 
relations  between  man  and  the  Deity  :  all  which 
existed  in  Judaism.  But,  as  the  case  stood,  this  was 
impossible.  The  gods  were  mere  odious  facts,  like 
scorpions  or  rattlesnakes,  having  no  moral  aspects 
whatever ;  public  nuisances ;  and  bearing  no  relation 
to  man  but  that  of  capricious  tyrants.  First  arising 
upon  a  basis  of  terror,  these  gods  never  subsequently 
enlarged  that  basis  ;  nor  sought  to  enlarge  it.  All 
antiquity  contains  no  hint  of  a  possibility  that  love 
could  arise,  as  by  any  ray  mingling  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  in  a  human  creature  towards  a  Divine  one ; 
not  even  sycophants  ever  pretended  to  love  the  gods. 

Under  this  original  peculiarity  of  Paganism,  there 
arose  two  consequences,  which  I  will  mark  by  the 
Greek  letters  a  and  £>.  The  latter  I  will  notice  in  its 
order,  first  calling  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  conse¬ 
quence  marked  a,  which  is  this  :  —  in  the  full  and 
profoundest  sense  of  the  word  believe,  the  Pagans 
could  not  be  said  to  believe  in  any  gods  :  but,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  they  did,  and  do,  and  must  believe,  in 
all  gods.  As  this  proposition  wrill  startle  some  readers, 
and  is  yet  closely  involved  in  the  main  truth  which  I 
am  now  pressing,  viz.  the  meaning  and  effect  of  a 
simple  cultus,  as  distinguished  from  a  high  doctrinal 
religion,  let  us  seek  an  illustration  from  our  Indian 
empire.  The  Christian  missionaries  from  home,  when 
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first  opening  their  views  to  Hindoos,  describe  them¬ 
selves  as  laboring  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  true 
religion,  and  as  either  asserting,  or  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred,  that,  on  that  assumption,  the  Hindoo  religion 
is  a  false  one.  But  the  poor  Hindoo  never  dreamed 
of  doubting  that  the  Christian  was  a  true  religion  ;  nor 
will  he  at  all  infer,  from  your  religion  being  true,  that 
his  own  must  be  false.  Both  are  true,  he  thinks  :  all 
religions  are  true  ;  all  gods  are  true  gods  ;  and  all  are 
equally  true.  Neither  can  he  understand  what  you 
mean  by  a  false  religion,  or  how  a  religion  could  be 
false  ;  and  he  is  perfectly  right.  Wherever  religions 
consist  only  of  a  worship,  as  the  Hindoo  religion  does, 
there  can  be  no  competition  amongst  them  as  to  truth. 
That  would  be  an  absurdity,  not  less  nor  other  than  it 
would  be  for  a  Prussian  to  denounce  the  Austrian 
emperor,  or  an  Austrian  to  denounce  the  Prussian 
king,  as  a  false  sovereign.  False!  How  false?  In 
what  sense  false  ?  Surely  not  as  non-existing.  But 
at  least  (the  reader  will  reply),  if  the  religions  con¬ 
tradict  each  other,  one  of  them  must  be  false.  Yes; 
but  that  is  impossible.  Two  religions  cannot  contradict 
each  other,  where  both  contain  only  a  cultus :  they 
could  come  into  collision  only  by  means  of  a  doctrinal, 
or  directly  affirmative  part,  like  those  of  Christianity 
and  Mahometanism.  But  this  part  is  what  no  idolatrous 
religion  ever  had,  or  will  have.  The  reader  must  not 
understand  me  to  mean  that,  merely  as  a  compromise 
of  courtesy,  two  professors  of  different  idolatries  would 
agree  to  recognize  each  other.  Not  at  all.  The  truth 
of  one  does  not  imply  the  falsehood  of  the  other. 
Both  are  true  as  facts  :  neither  can  be  false,  in  any 
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higher  sense,  because  neither  makes  any  pretence  to 
truth  doctrinal. 

This  distinction  between  a  religion  haring  merely  a 
worship,  and  a  religion  having  also  a  body  of  doctrinal 
truth,  is  familiar  to  the  Mahometans  ;  and  they  convey 
the  distinction  by  a  very  appropriate  expression.  Those 
majestic  religions  (as  they  esteem  them),  which  rise 
above  the  mere  pomps  and  tympanies  of  ceremonial 
worship,  they  denominate  “  religions  of  the  hook.  ’ 
There  are,  of  such  religions,  three,  viz.,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Islamism.  The  first  builds  upon  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  perhaps  sufficiently  upon 
the  Pentateuch  ;  the  second  upon  the  Gospel  ;  the  last 
upon  the  Koran.  No  other  religion  can  be  said  to  rest 
upon  a  book ;  or  to  need  a  book  ;  or  even  to  admit  of 
a  book.  For  we  must  not  be  duped  by  the  case  where 
a  lawgiver  attempts  to  connect  his  own  human  institutes 
with  the  venerable  sanctions  of  a  national  religion,  or 
the  case  where  a  learned  antiquary  unfolds  historically 
the  record  of  a  vast  mythology.  Heaps  of  such  cases 
(both  law  and  mythological  records)  survive  in  the 
Sanscrit,  and  in  other  Pagan  languages.  But  these  are 
books  which  build  upon  the  religion,  not  books  upon 
which  the  religion  is  built.  If  a  religion  consists  only 
of  a  ceremonial  worship,  in  that  case  there  can  be  no 
opening  for  a  book  ;  because  the  forms  and  details 
publish  themselves  daily,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
worship,  and  are  traditionally  preserved,  from  age  to 
age,  without  dependence  on  a  book.  But,  if  a  religion 
has  a  doctrine,  this  implies  a  revelation  or  message 
from  Heaven,  which  cannot,  in  any  other  way,  secure 
the  transmission  of  this  message  to  future  generations, 
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than  by  causing  it  to  be  registered  in  a  book.  A 
book,  therefore,  will  be  convertible  with  a  doctrinal 
religion :  —  no  book,  no  doctrine  ;  and,  again,  no  doc¬ 
trine,  no  book. 

Upon  these  principles,  we  may  understand  that 
second  consequence  (marked  (3)  which  has  perplexed 
many  men — viz.,  why  it  is  that  the  Hindoos,  in  our 
own  times,  but,  equally,  why  it  is  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  idolaters  of  antiquity,  never  proselytized  ;  no, 
nor  could  have  viewed  such  an  attempt  as  rational. 
Naturally,  if  a  religion  is  doctrinal,  any  truth  which  it 
possesses,  as  a  secret  deposit  consigned  to  its  keeping 
by  a  revelation,  must  be  equally  valid  for  one  man  as 
for  another,  without  regard  to  race  or  nation.  For  a 
doctrinal  religion,  therefore,  to  proselytize,  is  no  more 
than  a  duty  of  consistent  humanity.  You,  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  that  religion,  possess  the  medicinal  fountains. 
You  will  not  diminish  your  own  share  by  imparting  to 
others.  What  churlishness,  if  you  should  grudge  to 
others  a  health  which  does  not  interfere  with  your  own  ! 
Christians,  therefore,  Mahometans,  and  Jews  originally, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  sincere  and  conscientious, 
have  always  invited,  or  even  forced,  the  unbelieving  to 
their  own  faith  :  nothing  but  accidents  of  situation, 
local  or  political,  have  disturbed  this  effort.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  a  mere  “  callus  ”  to  attempt  conver¬ 
sions,  is  nonsense.  An  ancient  Roman  could  have  had 
no  motive  for  bringing  you  over  to  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  ;  nor  you  any  motive  for  going. 
“  Surely,  poor  man,”  he  would  have  said,  “  you- have 
some  god  of  your  own,  who  will  be  quite  as  good  for 
your  countrymen  as  Jupiter  for  mine.  But,  if  you 
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have  not,  really  I  am  sorry  for  your  case  ;  and  a 
very  odd  case  it  is  ;  but  I  don’t  see  how  it  could  he 
improved  by  talking  nonsense.  You  cannot  bene¬ 
ficially,  you  cannot  rationally,  worship  a  tutelary 
Roman  deity,  unless  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  ; 
and  a  Roman  you  may  become,  legally  and  politically. 
Being  such,  you  will  participate  in  all  advantages,  if 
any  there  are,  of  our  national  religion  ;  and,  without 
needing  a  process  of  conversion,  either  in  substance  or 
in  form.  Ipso  facto,  and  without  any  separate  choice 
of  your  own,  on  becoming  a  Roman  citizen,  you  be¬ 
come  a  party  to  the  Roman  worship.”  For  an  idola¬ 
trous  religion  to  proselytize,  would,  therefore,  be  not 
only  useless,  but  unintelligible. 

Now,  having  explained  that  point,  which  is  a  great 
step  towards  the  final  object  of  my  paper,  viz.,  the 
investigation  of  the  reason  why  Christianity  is,  which 
no  Pagan  religion  ever  has  been,  an  organ  of  political 
movement,  I  will  go  on  to  review  rapidly  those  four 
constituents  of  a  religion,  as  they  are  realized  in 
Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  them  with 
the  false  shadows,  or  even  blank  negations,  of  these 
constituents  in  Pagan  idolatries. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Citltus,  or  form  of  the  national 
worship  :  —  In  our  Christian  ritual  I  recognize  these 
separate  acts;  viz.,  A,  an  act  of  Praise;  B,  an  act  of 
Thanksgiving  ;  C,  an  act  of  Confession  ;  D,  an  act  of 
Prayer.  In  A,  we  commemorate  with  adoration  the 
general  perfections  of  the  Deity.  There,  all  of  us 
have  an  equal  interest.  In  B,  we  commemorate  with 
thankfulness  those  special  qualities  of  the  Deity,  or 
those  special  manifestations  of  them,  by  which  we,  the 
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individual  worshippers,  have  recently  benefited.  In  C, 
by  upright  confession,  we  deprecate.  In  D,  we  pray, 
or  ask  for  the  things  which  we  need.  Now,  in  the 
callus  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  B  and  C  (the  second  act 
and  the  third)  were  wanting  altogether.  No  thanks¬ 
giving  ever  ascended,  on  his  own  account,  from  the 
lips  of  an  individual  ;  and  the  state  thanksgiving  for  a 
triumph  of  the  national  armies,  was  but  a  mode  of 
ostentatiously  publishing  the  news.  As  to  C,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  was  wanting,  when 
I  mention  that  penitential  feelings  were  unknown 
amongst  the  ancients,  and  had  no  name ;  for  pceniten- 
tia*  means  regret ,  not  penitence  ;  and  me  paenitet  hujus 
facti ,  means,  “  I  rue  this  act  in  its  consequences,” 
not  “  I  repent  of  this  act  for  its  moral  nature.”  A 
and  D,  the  first  act  and  the  last,  appear  to  be  present ; 
but  are  so  most  imperfectly.  When  “  God  is  praised 
aright,”  praised  by  means  of  such  deeds  or  such 
attributes  as  express  a  divine  nature,  we  recognize  one 
great  function  of  a  national  worship,  —  not  otherwise. 
This,  however,  we  must  overlook  and  pardon,  as 
being  a  fault  essential  to  the  religion  :  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  did  the  best  they  could  to  praise  their  god,  lying- 
under  the  curse  of  gods  so  thoroughly  depraved.  But 
in  D,  the  case  is  different.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
ancients  never  prayed  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

*  In  Greek,  there  is  a  word  for  repentance,  but  not  until  it 
had  been  rebaptized  into  a  Christian  use.  Metanoia ,  however,  is 
not  that  word:  it  is  grossly  to  defeat  the  profound  meaning  of 
the  New  Testament,  if  John  the  Baptist  is  translated  as  though 
summoning  the  world  to  repentance  ;  it  was  not  that  to  which 
he  summoned  them. 
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D  approaches  so  near  to  rvhat  zee  mean  by  prayer,  as 
even  by  a  mockery.  You  read  of  preces,  of  anai,  &c., 
and  you  are  desirous  to  believe  that  pagan  supplica¬ 
tions  were  not  always  corrupt.  It  is  too  shocking  to 
suppose,  in  thinking  of  nations  idolatrous  yet  noble, 
that  never  any  pure  act  of  approach  to  the  heavens 
took  place  on  the  part  of  man ;  that  always  the  inter¬ 
course  was  corrupt  ;  always  doubly  corrupt  ;  that 
eternally  the  god  was  bought,  and  the  votary  was 
sold.  Oh  weariness  of  man's  spirit  before  that  un¬ 
resting  mercenariness  in  high  places,  which  neither, 
when  his  race  clamored  for  justice,  nor  when  it  lan¬ 
guished  for  pity,  would  listen  without  hire  !  How 
gladly  would  man  turn  away  from  his  false  rapacious 
divinities  to  the  godlike  human  heart,  that  so  often 
would  yield  pardon  before  it  was  asked,  and  for  the 
thousandth  time  that  would  give  without  a  bribe  !  In 
strict  propriety,  as  my  reader  knows,  the  classical 
Latin  word  for  a  prayer  is  votum  ;  it  was  a  case  of 
contract,  of  mercantile  contract  ;  of  that  contract 
which  the  Roman  law  expressed  by  the  formula  —  Do 
ut  des.  Vainly  you  came  before  the  altars  with  empty 
hands.  “  But  my  hands  are  pure.”  Pure,  indeed  ! 
would  reply  the  scoffing  god ;  let  me  see  what  they 
contain.  It  was  exactly  what  you  daily  read  in  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  viz.,  —  that,  in  order  to  appear  effectually 
before  that  Olympus  in  London,  which  rains  rarities 
upon  us  poor  abject  creatures  in  the  provinces,  you 
must  enclose  “  an  order  on  the  Post-office  or  a  refer¬ 
ence.”  It  is  true  that  a  man  did  not  alwavs  register 
his  votum  (the  particular  offering  which  he  vowed  on 
the  condition  of  receiving  what  he  asked),  at  the 
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moment  of  asking.  Ajax,  for  instance,  prays  for  light 
in  the  Iliad,  and  he  does  not  then  and  there  give 
either  an  order  or  a  reference.  But  you  are  much 
mistaken,  if  you  fancy  that  even  light  was  to  be  had 
gratis.  It  would  be  “  carried  to  account.”  Ajax 
would  be  “  debited  ”  with  that  “  advance.” 

Yet,  when  it  occurs  to  a  man  that,  in  this  Do  at  des , 
the  general  Do  was  either  a  temple  or  a  sacrifice, 
naturally  it  occurs  to  ask  what  ivas  a  sacrifice  ?  I  am 
afraid  that  the  dark,  murderous  nature  of  the  Pagan 
gods  is  here  made  apparent.  Modern  readers,  who 
have  had  no  particular  reason  for  reflecting  on  the 
nature  and  management  of  a  sacrifice,  totally  miscon¬ 
ceive  it.  They  have  a  vague  notion  that  the  slaugh¬ 
tered  animal  was  roasted,  served  up  on  the  altars  as  a 
banquet  to  the  gods  ;  that  these  gods  by  some  repre¬ 
sentative  ceremony  “  made  believe  ”  to  eat  it ;  and  that 
finally  (as  dishes  that  had  now  become  hallowed  to 
divine  use),  the  several  joints  were  disposed  of  in  some 
mysterious  manner  :  burned,  suppose,  or  buried  under 
the  altars,  or  committed  to  the  secret  keeping  of  rivers. 
Nothing  of  the  sort :  when  a  man  made  a  sacrifice,  the 
meaning  was,  that  he  gave  a  dinner.  And  not  only 
was  every  sacrifice  a  dinner  party,  but  every  dinner 
party  was  a  sacrifice.  This  was  strictly  so  in  the  good 
old  ferocious  times  of  Paganism,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Iliad  :  it  was  not  said,  “  Agamemnon  has  a  dinner 
party  to-day,”  but  “  Agamemnon  sacrifices  to  Apollo.” 
Even  in  Rome,  to  the  last  days  of  Paganism,  it  is 
probable  that  some  slight  memorial  continued  to  con¬ 
nect  the  dinner  party  [cce^a]  with  a  divine  sacrifice  ; 
and  thence  partly  arose  the  sanctity  of  the  hospitable 
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board ;  but  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  the  full 
ritual  of  a  sacrifice  must  have  been  preserved  in  all 
banquets,  long  after  it  had  faded  to  a  form  in  the  less 
superstitious  West.  This  we  may  learn  from  that 
point  of  casuistry  treated  by  St.  Paul,  —  whether  a 
Christian  might  lawfully  eat  of  things  offered  to  idols. 
The  question  was  most  urgent ;  because  a  Christian 
could  not  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  Grecian 
fellow-citizen  who  still  adhered  to  Paganism,  without 
eating  things  offered  to  idols  ;  —  the  whole  banquet 
was  dedicated  to  an  idol.  If  he  would  not  take  that, 
he  must  continue  impransus.  Consequently,  the  ques¬ 
tion  virtually  amounted  to  this  :  were  the  Christians 
to  separate  themselves  altogether  from  those  whose  in¬ 
terests  were  in  so  many  ways  entangled  with  their 
own,  on  the  single  consideration  that  these  persons 
were  heathens  ?  To  refuse  their  hospitalities,  was  to 
separate,  and  with  a  hostile  expression  of  feeling. 
That  would  be  to  throw  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
Christianity :  the  religion  could  not  spread  rapidly 
under  such  repulsive  prejudices  ;  and  dangers,  that  it 
became  un-Christian  to  provoke,  would  thus  multiply 
against  the  infant  faith.  This  being  so,  and  as  the 
gods  were  really  the  only  parties  invited  who  got 
nothing  at  all  of  the  banquet,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
some  interest,  —  what  did  they  get?  They  were 
merely  mocked,  if  they  had  no  compensatory  interest 
in  the  dinner  !  For  surely  it  was  an  inconceivable 
mode  of  honoring  Jupiter,  that  you  and  I  should  eat  a 
piece  of  roast  beef,  leaving  to  the  god’s  share  only  the 
mockery  of  a  Barmecide,  invitation,  assigning  him  a 
chair  which  every  body  knew  that  he  would  never  fill. 
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and  a  plate  which  might  as  well  have  been  filled  with 
warm  water?  Jupiter  got  something,  be  assured  ;  and 
what  was  it  ?  This  it  was,  —  the  luxury  of  inhaling 
the  groans,  the  fleeting  breath,  the  palpitations,  the 
agonies,  of  the  dying  victim.  This  was  the  dark 
interest  which  the  wretches  of  Olympus  had  in  human 
invitations  to  dinner  :  and  it  is  too  certain,  upon  com¬ 
paring  facts  and  dates,  that,  -when  left  to  their  own 
choice,  the  gods  had  a  preference  for  man  as  the 
victim.  All  things  concur  to  show,  that  precisely  as 
you  ascend  above  civilization,  which  continually  in¬ 
creased  the  limitations  upon  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
precisely  as  you  go  back  to  that  gloomy  state  in  which 
their  true  propensities  had  power  to  reveal  themselves, 
was  man  the  genuine  victim  for  them,  and  the  dying 
anguish  of  man  the  best  “  nidor  ”  that  ascended  from 
earthly  banquets  to  their  nostrils.  Their  stern  eyes 
smiled  darkly  upon  the  throbbings  of  tortured  flesh,  as 
in  Moloch’s  cars  dwelt  like  music  the  sound  of  infants’ 
wailings. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  birth  of  a  new  idea  respecting 
the  nature  of  God  :  —  It  may  not  have  occurred  to 
every  reader,  hut  none  will  perhaps  object  to  it,  when 
once  suggested  to  his  consideration,  that,  as  is  the 
god  of  any  nation,  such  will  he  that  nation.  God, 
however  falsely  conceived  of  by  man,  even  though 
splintered  into  fragments  by  Polytheism,  or  disfigured 
by  the  darkest  mythologies,  is  still  the  greatest  of  all 
obj  sets  offered  to  human  contemplation.  Man,  when 
tin  nwn  upon  his  own  delusions,  may  have  raised  him¬ 
self,  or  may  have  adopted  from  others,  the  very  falsest 
of  ideals,  as  the  true  image  and  reflection  of  what  he 
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calls  god.  In  his  lowest  condition  of  darkness,  terror 
may  be  the  moulding  principle  for  spiritual  conceptions  ; 
power,  the  engrossing  attribute  which  he  ascribes  to 
his  deity  ;  and  this  power  may  be  hideously  capricious, 
or  associated  with  vindictive  cruelty.  It  may  even 
happen,  that  his  standard  of  what  is  highest  in  ihe 
divinity  should  be  capable  of  falling  greatly  below 
what  an  enlightened  mind  would  figure  to  itself  as 
lowest  in  man.  A  more  shocking  monument,  indeed, 
there  cannot  be  than  this,  of  the  infinity  by  which  man 
may  descend  below  his  own  capacities  of  grandeur  : 
the  gods,  in  some  systems  of  religion,  have  been  such 
and  so  monstrous  by  excess  of  wickedness,  as  to 
insure,  if  annually  one  hour  of  periodical  eclipse 
should  have  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  man,  a  general 
rush  from  their  own  worshippers  for  strangling  them 
as  mad  dogs.  Hypocrisy,  the  cringing  of  sycophants, 
and  the  credulities  of  fear,  united  to  conceal  this 
misotheism ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  was  widely 
diffused  through  the  sincerities  of  the  human  heart. 
An  intense  desire  for  kicking  Jupiter,  or  for  hanging 
him,  if  found  convenient,  must  have  lurked  in  the 
honorable  Roman  heart,  before  the  sincerity  of  human 
nature  could  have  extorted  upon  the  Roman  stage  a 
public  declaration,  —  that  their  supreme  gods  were 
capable  of  enormities  which  a  poor,  unpretending 
human  creature  [homuncio]  would  have  disdained. 
Many  times  the  ideal  of  the  divine  nature,  as  adopted 
by  Pagan  races,  fell  under  the  contempt,  not  only  oi 
men  superior  to  the  national  superstition,  but  of  men 
partaking  in  that  superstition.  Yet,  with  all  those 
drawbacks,  an  ideal  was  an  ideal.  This  being  set  up 
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for  adoration  as  god,  was  such  upon  the  whole  to  the 
worshipper  ;  since,  if  there  had  been  any  higher  mode 
of  excellence  conceivable  for  him ,  that  higher  mode 
would  have  virtually  become  his  deity.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  nature  of  the  national 
divinities  indicated  the  qualities  which  ranked  highest 
in  the  national  estimation ;  and  that  being  contemplated 
continually  in  the  spirit  of  veneration,  these  qualities 
must  have  worked  an  extensive  conformity  to  their 
own  standard.  The  mythology  sanctioned  by  the 
ritual  of  public  worship,  the  features  of  moral  nature 
in  the  gods  distributed  through  that  mythology,  and 
sometimes  commemorated  by  gleams  in  that  ritual, 
domineered  over  the  popular  heart,  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  religion  had  been  a  derivative  religion,  and 
not  originally  moulded  by  impulses  breathing  from 
the  native  disposition.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  such 
as  were  the  gods  of  a  nation,  such  was  the  nation : 
given  the  particular  idolatry,  it  became  possible  to 
decipher  the  character  of  the  idolaters.  Where  Moloch 
was  worshipped,  the  people  would  naturally  be  found 
cruel  ;  where  the  Paphian  Venus,  it  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  should  escape  the  taint  of  a  voluptu¬ 
ous  effeminacy. 

Against  this  principle,  there  could  have  been  no 
room  for  demur,  were  it  not  through  that  inveterate 
prejudice  besieging  the  modern  mind,  —  as  though  all 
religion,  however  false,  implied  some  scheme  ol  morals 
connected  with  it.  However  imperfectly  discharged, 
one  function  even  of  the  Pagan  priest  (it  is  supposed) 
must  have  been,  —  to  guide,  to  counsel,  to  exhort,  as  a 
teacher  of  morals.  And,  had  that  been  so,  the  prac 
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tical  precepts,  and  the  moral  commentary  coming  aft,* 
even  the  grossest  forms  of  worship,  or  the  most  revolt¬ 
ing  mythological  legends,  might  have  operated  to 
neutralize  their  horrors,  or  even  to  allegorize  them 
into  better  meanings.  Lord  Bacon,  as  a  trial  of  skill, 
has  attempted  something  of  that  sort  in  his  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients.  But  all  this  is  modern  refinement, 
either  in  the  spirit  of  playful  ingenuity  or  of  ignorance. 
I  have  said  sufficiently  that  there  was  no  doctrinal  part 
in  the  religion  of  the  Pagans.  There  was  a  cultus,  or 
ceremonial  worship :  that  constituted  the  sum  total  of 
religion,  in  the  idea  of  a  Pagan.  There  was  a  neces¬ 
sity,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  its  traditional  usages, 
and  upholding  and  supporting  its  pomp,  that  official 
persons  preside  in  this  cultus  :  that  constituted  the 
duty  of  the  priest.  Beyond  this  ritual  of  public 
worship,  there  was  nothing  at  all ;  nothing  to  believe, 
nothing  to  understand.  A  set  of  legendary  tales  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  was,  connected  with  the  mythologic 
history  of  each  separate  deity.  But  in  what  sense  you 
understood  these,  or  whether  you  were  at  all  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
priests;  since  many  of  these  legends  were  variously 
related,  and  some  had  apparently  been  propagated  in 
ridicule  of  the  gods,  rather  than  in  their  honor. 

With  Christianity  a  new  scene  was  opened.  In  this 
religion  the  cultus,  or  form  of  worship,  wras  not  even 
the  primary  business,  far  less  was  it  the  exclusive 
business.  The  worship  flowed  as  a  direct  consequence 
from  the  newr  idea  exposed  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
from  the  new  idea  of  man’s  relations  to  this  nature. 
Here  w^ere  suddenly  unmasked  great  doctrines,  truths 
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positive  and  directly  avowed  :  whereas,  in  Pagan  forms 
of  religion,  any  notices  which  then  were,  or  seemed  to 
be,  of  circumstances  surrounding  the  gods,  related  only 
to  matters  of  fact  or  accident,  such  as  that  a  particular 
god  was  the  son  or  the  nephew  of  some  other  god  ;  a 
truth,  if  it  were  a  truth,  wholly  impertinent  to  any 
interest  of  man. 

As  there  are  some  important  truths,  dimly  perceived 
or  not  at  all,  lurking  in  the  idea  of  God,  —  an  idea  too 
vast  to  be  navigable  as  yet  by  the  human  understanding, 
yet  here  and  there  to  be  coasted,  —  I  wish  at  this  point 
to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  upon  a  passage  which 
he  may  happen  to  remember  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton:  the 
passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Optics ;  and  the 
exact  expressions  I  do  not  remember ;  but  the  sense 
is  what  I  am  going  to  state  :  Sir  Isaac  is  speaking  of 
God;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  say,  that  God  is  not 
good,  but  goodness  ;  is  not  holy,  but  holiness  ;  is  not 
infinite,  but  infinity.  This,  I  apprehend,  will  have 
struck  many  readers  as  merely  a  rhetorical  bravura ; 
sublime,  perhaps,  and  fitted  to  exalt  the  feeling  of 
awe  connected  with  so  unapproachable  a  mystery,  but 
otherwise  not  throwing  any  new  light  upon  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  idea  as  a  problem  before  the  intellect.  Yet 
indirectly  perhaps  it  does,  when  brought  out  into  its 
latent  sense  by  placing  it  in  juxtaposition  with  Pagan¬ 
ism.  If  a  philosophic  theist,  who  is  also  a  Christian, 
or  who  ( not  being  a  Christian),  has  yet  by  his  birth 
and  breeding  become  saturated  with  Christian  ideas 
and  feelings, -f  attempts  to  realize  the  idea  of  supreme 

*  “  JVot  being  a  Christian,  has  yet  become  saturated  with 
Chi  istian  ideas  :  ”  —  This  case  is  far  from  uncommon  ;  and 
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Deity,  lie  becomes  aware  of  a  double  and  contradictory 
movement  in  bis  own  mind  whilst  striving  towards 
that  result.  He  demands,  in  the  first  place,  something 
in  the  highest  degree  generic ;  and  yet  again  in  the 
opposite  direction,  something  in  the  highest  degree 
individual ;  he  demands  on  the  one  path,  a  vast  ideal¬ 
ity,  and  yet  on  the  other,  in  union  with  a  determinate 
personality.  He  must  not  surrender  himself  to  the 
first  impulse,  else  he  is  betrayed  into  a  mere  anima 
mundi ;  he  must  not  surrender  himself  to  the  second, 
else  he  is  betrayed  into  something  merely  human. 
This  difficult  antagonism,  of  what  is  most  and  vffiat  is 
least  generic,  must  be  maintained,  otherwise  the  idea, 
the  possible  idea,  of  that  august  unveiling  which  takes 
place  in  the  Judaico-Christian  God,  is  absolutely  in 
clouds.  Now,  this  antagonism  utterly  collapses  in 
Paganism.  And  to  a  philosophic  apprehension,  this 
peculiarity  of  the  heathen  gods  is  more  shocking  and 
fearful  than  what  at  first  sight  had  seemed  most  so. 
When  a  man  pauses  for  the  purpose  of  attentively 
reviewing  the  Pantheon  of  Greece  and  Pome,  what 

undoubtedly,  from  having  too  much  escaped  observation,  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  error.  Poets  I  could  mention,  if  it 
were  not  invidious  to  do  so,  who,  whilst  composing  in  a  spirit  of 
burning  enmity  to  the  Christian  faith,  yet  rested  for  the  very 
sting  of  their  pathos  upon  ideas  that  but  for  Christianity  could 
never  have  existed.  Translators  there  have  been,  English, 
French,  German,  of  Mahometan  books,  who  have  so  colored  the 
whole  vein  of  thinking  with  sentiments  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
as  to  draw  from  a  reflecting  reader  the  exclamation,  “  If  this 
can  be  indeed  the  product  of  Islamism,  wherefore  should  Chris¬ 
tianity  exist  ?  ”  If  thoughts  so  divine  can,  indeed,  belong  to  a 
false  religion,  what  more  can  we  gather  from  a  true  one  ? 
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strikes  him  at  the  first  with  most  depth  of  impression 
and  with  most  horror  is,  the  wickedness  of  this  Pan¬ 
theon.  And  he  observes  with  surprise,  that  this  wick¬ 
edness,  which  is  at  a  furnace-heat  in  the  superior  gods, 
becomes  fainter  and  paler  as  you  descend.  Amongst 
the  semi-deities,  such  as  the  Oreads  or  Dryads,  the 
Nereids  or  Naiads,  he  feels  not  at  all  offended.  The 
odor  of  corruption,  the  sceva  mephitis,  has  by  this  time 
exhaled.  The  uproar  of  eternal  outrage  has  ceased. 
And  these  gentle  divinities,  if  too  human  and  too  beset 
with  infirmities,  are  not  impure,  and  not  vexed  with 
ugly  appetites,  nor  instinct  of  quarrel :  they  are  tranquil 
as  are  the  hills  and  the  forests ;  passionless  as  are  the 
seas  and  the  fountains  which  they  tenant.  But,  when 
he  ascends  to  the  dii  majorum  gentium,  to  those  twelve 
gods  of  the  supreme  house,  who  may  be  called  in  re¬ 
spect  of  rank,  the  Paladins  of  the  classical  Pantheon, 
secret  horror  comes  over  him  at  the  thought  that  de¬ 
mons,  reflecting  the  worst  aspects  of  brutal  races,  ever 
could  have  levied  worship  from  his  own.  It  is  true 
they  do  so  no  longer  as  regards  our  planet.  But  what 
has  been  apparently  may  be.  God  made  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  one  blood  with  himself;  he  cannot 
deny  that  intellectually  the  Greeks  —  he  cannot  deny 
that  morally  the  Romans —  were  amongst  the  foremost 
of  human  races ;  and  he  trembles  in  thinking  that 
abominations,  whose  smoke  ascended  through  so  many 
ages  to  the  supreme  heavens,  may,  or  might,  so  far  as 
human  resistance  is  concerned,  again  become  the  law 
for  the  noblest  of  his  species.  A  deep  feeling,  it  is 
true,  exists  latently  in  human  beings  of  something 
perishable  in  evil.  Whatsoever  is  founded  in  wicked- 
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ness,  according  to  a  deep  misgiving  dispersed  amongst 
men,  must  be  tainted  with  corruption.  There  might 
seem  consolation ;  but  a  man  who  reflects  is  not  quite 
so  sure  of  that.  As  a  commonplace  resounding  in 
schools,  it  may  be  justly  current  amongst  us,  that  what 
is  evil  by  nature  or  by  origin  must  be  transient.  But 
that  may  be  because  evil  in  all  human  things  is  partial, 
is  heterogeneous  ;  evil  mixed  with  good ;  and  the  two 
natures,  by  their  mutual  enmity,  must  enter  into  a 
collision,  which  may  possibly  guarantee  the  final  de¬ 
struction  of  the  whole  compound.  Such  a  result  may 
not  threaten  a  nature  that  is  purely  and  totally  evil, 
that  is  homogeneously  evil.  Dark  natures  there  may 
be,  whose  essence  is  evil,  that  may  have  an  abiding 
root  in  the  system  of  the  universe  not  less  aivfully 
exempt  from  change  than  the  mysterious  foundations 
of  God. 

This  is  dreadful.  Wickedness  that  is  immeasurable, 
in  connection  with  power  that  is  superhuman,  appals 
the  imagination.  Yet  this  is  a  combination  that  might 
easily  have  been  conceived;  and  a  wicked  god  still 
commands  a  mode  of  reverence.  But  that  feature  of 
the  Pagan  Pantheon,  which  I  am  contrasting  with  this, 
viz.,  that  no  Pagan  deity  is  an  abstraction,  but  a  vile 
concrete,  impresses  myself  with  a  subtler  sense  of 
horror ;  because  it  blends  the  hateful  with  a  mode  of 
the  ludicrous.  For  the  sake  of  explaining  myself  to 
vhe  non-philosophic  reader,  I  beg  him  to  consider  what 
is  the  sort  of  feeling  with  which  he  regards  an  ancient 
river-god,  or  the  presiding  nymph  of  a  fountain.  The 
impression  which  he  receives  is  pretty  much  like  that 
from  the  monumental  figure  of  some  allegoric  being. 
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such  as  Faith  or  Hope,  Fame  or  Truth.  He  hardly 
believes  that  the  most  superstitious  Grecian  seriously 
believed  in  such  a  being  as  a  distinct  personality.  He 
feels  convinced  that  the  sort  of  personal  existence 
ascribed  to  such  an  abstraction,  as  well  as  the  human 
shape,  are  merely  modes  of  representing  and  drawing 
into  unity  a  variety  of  phenomena  and  agencies  that 
seem  one,  by  means  of  their  unintermitting  continuity, 
and  because  they  tend  to  one  common  purpose.  Now, 
from  such  a  symbolic  god  as  this,  let  him  pass  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  or  Mercury,  and  instantly  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
revolting  individuality.  He  sees  before  him  the  op¬ 
posite  pole  of  deity.  The  river-god  had  too  little  of 
a  concrete  character.  Jupiter  has  nothing  else.  In 
Jupiter  you  read  no  incarnation  of  any  abstract  quality 
whatever :  he  represents  nothing  whatever  in  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  universe.  Except  for  the  accident  of 
his  power,  he  is  merely  a  man.  He  has  a  character , 
that  is,  a  tendency  or  determination  to  this  quality  or 
that,  in  excess ;  whereas  a  nature  truly  divine  must  be 
in  equilibria  as  to  all  qualities,  and  comprehend  them 
all,  in  the  way  that  a  genus  comprehends  the  subordi¬ 
nate  species.  He  has  even  a  personal  history ;  he 
has  passed  through  certain  adventures,  faced  certain 
dangers,  and  survived  hostilities  that,  at  one  time, 
were  doubtful  in  their  issue.  No  trace,  in  short,  ap¬ 
pears,  in  any  Grecian  god,  of  the  generic.  Whereas 
we,  in  our  Christian  ideas  of  God,  unconsciously,  and 
without  thinking  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  realize  Sir 
Isaac’s  conceptions.  We  think  of  him  as  having  a 
sort  of  allegoric  generality,  liberated  from  the  bonds 
of  the  individual ;  and  yet,  also,  as  the  most  awful 
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among  natures,  having  a  conscious  personality.  He  is 
diffused  through  all  things,  present  everywhere,  and 
yet  not  the  less  present  locally.  He  is  at  a  distance, 
unapproachable  by  finite  creatures ;  and  yet,  without 
any  contradiction  (as  the  profound  St.  Paul  observes), 
“  not  very  far  ”  from  every  one  of  us.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  many  a  poor  old  woman  has,  by 
virtue  of  her  Christian  inoculation,  Sir  Isaac’s  great 
idea  lurking  in  her  mind  ;  as  for  instance,  in  relation 
to  any  of  God's  attributes  ;  suppose  holiness  or  happi¬ 
ness,  she  feels  (though  analytically  she  could  not  ex¬ 
plain)  that  God  is  not  holy,  or  is  not  happy  by  way  of 
participation,  after  the  manner  of  other  beings  —  that 
is,  He  does  not  draw  happiness  from  a  fountain  separate 
and  external  to  Himself,  and  common  to  other  creatures. 
He  drawing  more  and  they  drawing  less ;  but  that  He 
Himself  is  the  Fountain  ;  that  no  other  being  can  have 
the  least  proportion  of  either  one  or  the  other,  but  by 
drawing  from  that  Fountain  ;  that  as  to  all  other  good 
gifts,  that  as  to  life  itself,  they  are,  in  man,  not  on  any 
separate  tenure,  not  primarily,  but  derivatively,  and 
only  in  so  far  as  God  enters  into  the  nature  of  man  ; 
that  “  we  live  and  move”  only  so  far  and  so  long  as 
the  incomprehensible  union  takes  place  between  the 
human  spirit  and  the  fontal  abyss  of  the  Divine.  In 
short,  here,  and  here  only,  is  found  the  outermost  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  centrifugal,  of  the  to  catholic,  united 
with  the  innermost  centripetal  of  the  personal  con¬ 
sciousness.  Had,  therefore,  the  Pagan  gods  been  less 
detestable,  neither  impure  nor  malignant,  they  could 
not  have  won  a  salutary  veneration  —  being  so  merely 
concrete  individuals. 
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Next,  it  must  have  degraded  the  gods  (and  have 
made  them  instruments  of  degradation  for  man),  that 
they  were,  one  and  all,  incarnations  ;  not,  as  even  the 
Christian  God  is,  for  a  transitory  moment  and  for  an 
eternal  purpose  ;  but  essentially  and  by  overruling  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  Greeks  could  not  conceive  of  spirituality. 
Neither  can  we,  metaphysically,  assign  the  conditions 
of  the  spiritual ;  but  practically,  we  all  feel  and  repre¬ 
sent  to  our  own  minds  the  agencies  of  God,  as  liberated 
from  bonds  of  space  and  time,  of  flesh  and  of  resist¬ 
ance.  This  the  Greeks  could  not  feel,  could  not  repre¬ 
sent.  And  the  only  advantage  which  the  gods  enjoyed 
over  the  worm  and  the  grub  was,  that  they  (or  at 
least  the  Paladins  amongst  them —  the  twelve  supreme 
gods)  could  pass,  fluently,  from  one  incarnation  to 
another. 

Thirdly.  Out  of  that  essential  bondage  to  flesh  arose 
a  dreadful  suspicion  of  something  worse  :  in  what  re¬ 
lation  did  the  Pagan  gods  stand  to  the  abominable 
phenomenon  of  death  ?  It  is  not  by  uttering  pompous 
flatteries  of  ever-living  and  «juj3ooTO,• .  aei.,  &c.,  that  a 
poet  could  intercept  the  searching  jealousies  of  human 
penetration.  These  are  merely  oriental  forms  of  com¬ 
pliment.  And  here,  by  the  way,  as  elsewhere,  we  find 
Plato  vehemently  confuted  ;  for  it  was  the  undue  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  gods,  and  not  their  degradation,  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  frauds  of  poets.  Tradition, 
and  no  poetic  tradition,  absolutely  pointed  to  the  grave 
of  more  gods  than  one.  But  waiving  all  that  as  liable 
to  dispute,  one  thing  we  know,  from  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves,  as  open  to  no  question,  that  all  the  gods  were 
born ,  were  born  infants  ;  passed  through  the  stages 
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cf  helplessness  and  growth ;  from  all  which  the  infer¬ 
ence  was  but  too  fatally  obvious.  Besides,  there  were 
grandfathers,  and  even  great-grandfathers  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon  :  some  of  these  were  confessedly  superannuated  ; 
nay,  some  had  disappeared.  Even  men,  who  knew  hut 
little  of  Olympian  records,  knew  this,  at  least,  for  cer¬ 
tain,  that  more  than  one  dynasty  of  gods  had  passed 
over  the  golden  stage  of  Olympus,  had  made  their  exit, 
and  were  hurrying  onward  to  oblivion.  It  was  matter 
of  notoriety’,  also,  that  all  these  gods  were  and  had 
been  liable  to  the  taint  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  their 
earthly  children  (as  the  Homeric  Jupiter  for  Sarpedon, 
Thetis  for  Achilles,  Calliope,  in  Euripides,  for  her 
blooming  Rhesus) ;  all  were  liable  to  fear  ;  all  to  phys¬ 
ical  pain ;  all  to  anxiety  ;  all  to  the  indefinite  menaces 
of  a  danger*  not  measurable.  Looking  backwards  or 
looking  forwards,  the  gods  beheld  enemies  that  attacked 
their  existence,  or  modes  of  decay  (known  and  un¬ 
known),  which  gnawed  at  their  roots.  All  this  I  take 
the  trouble  to  insist  upon :  not  as  though  it  could  be 
worth  any  man’s  trouble,  at  this  day,  to  expose  (on  its 
own  account)  the  frailty  of  the  Pantheon,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  closer  estimate  of  the  Divine  idea  amongst 
men ;  and  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  power  of  that 
idea  under  Christianity  :  since  I  contend  that,  such  a3 
is  the  God  of  every  people,  such,  in  the  corresponding 

*  “Danger  not  measurable  :  ” — It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
all  the  superior  gods  passed  through  an  infancy  (as  Jove,  &c.), 
or  even  an  adolescence  (as  Bacchus),  or  even  a  maturity  (as 
the  majority  of  Olympus  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Titans), 
surrounded  by  perils  that  required  not  strength  only,  but  arti¬ 
fice,  and  even  abject  self-concealment  to  evade. 
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features  of  character,  will  be  that  people.  If  the  god 
(like  Moloch)  is  fierce,  the  people  will  be  cruel ;  if 
(like  Typhon)  a  destroying  energy,  the  people  will  be 
gloomy  ;  if  (like  the  Paphian  Venus)  libidinous,  the 
people  will  be  voluptuously  effeminate.  When  the 
gods  are  perishable,  man  cannot  have  the  grandeurs  of 
his  nature  developed  ;  when  the  shadow  of  death  sits 
upon  the  highest  of  what  man  represents  to  himself  as 
celestial,  essential  blight  will  sit  forever  upon  human 
aspirations.  One  thing  only  remains  to  be  added  on 
this  subject :  Why  were  not  the  ancients  more  pro¬ 
foundly  afflicted  by  the  treacherous  gleams  of  mortality 
in  their  gods  ?  How  was  it  that  they  could  forget,  for 
a  moment,  a  revelation  so  full  of  misery  ?  Since  not 
only  the  character  of  man  partly  depended  upon  the 
quality  of  his  god,  but  also,  and  a  fortiori ,  his  destiny 
upon  the  destiny  of  his  god.  But  the  reason  of  his 
indifference  to  the  divine  mortality  was  —  because,  at 
any  rate ,  the  Pagan  man’s  connection  with  the  gods 
terminated  at  his  own  death.  Even  selfish  men  would 
reconcile  themselves  to  an  earthquake,  which  should 
swallow  up  all  the  world ;  and  the  most  unreasonable 
man  has  professed  his  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  die 
with  a  dying  universe  —  mundo  secum  y  eremite,  mori. 

But,  thirdly,  the  gods  being  such,  in  what  relation 
to  them  did  man  stand  ?  It  is  a  fact  hidden  from  the 
mass  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  sufficiently  at¬ 
tested,  that  there  was  an  ancient  and  secret  enmity 
between  the  whole  family  of  the  gods  and  the  human 
race.  This  is  confessed  by  Herodotus  as  a  persuasion 
spread  through  some  of  the  nations  amongst  which  he 
travelled :  there  was  a  sort  of  truce,  indeed,  between 
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the  parties ;  temples,  with  their  religious  services,  and 
their  votive  offerings,  recorded  this  truce.  But  below 
all  these  appearances  lay  deadly  enmity,  to  he  explained 
only  by  one  who  should  know  the  mysterious  his¬ 
tory  of  both  parties  from  the  eldest  times.  It  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  however,  that  Herodotus  should  rely,  for 
his  account,  upon  the  belief  of  distant  nations,  when 
the  same  belief  was  so  deeply  recorded  amongst  his 
own  countrvmen  in  the  sublime  story  of  Prometheus. 
Much  *  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  Prometheus  was 
on  account  of  man,  whom  he  had  befriended  ;  and,  hy 
befriending,  had  defeated  the  malignity  of  Jove.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  man  was  even  created  by  Prometheus  : 
but  no  accounts,  until  lying  Platonic  philosophers 
arose,  in  far  later  times,  represent  man  as  created  by 
Jupiter. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Christianity  ;  pursuing  it  through 
the  functions  which  it  exercises  in  common  with  Pa¬ 
ganism,  and  also  through  those  which  it  exercises 
separately  and  incommunicably. 

I.  As  to  the  Idea  of  God.  How  great  was  the 
chasm  dividing  the  Hebrew  God  from  all  gods  of 
idolatrous  birth,  and  with  what  starry  grandeur  this 
revelation  of  Supreme  deity  must  have  wheeled  up¬ 
wards  into  the  field  of  human  contemplation,  when 
first  surmounting  the  steams  of  earth-born  heathenism, 
I  need  not  impress  upon  any  Christian  audience.  To 
their  knowledge  little  could  be  added.  Yet  to  know  is 
not  always  to  feel ;  and  without  a  correspondent  depth 

*  “  Much”,  —  not  all:  for  part  was  due  to  the  obstinate  con¬ 
cealment  from  Jupiter,  by  Prometheus,  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  throne  in  a  coming  generation. 
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of  feeling,  there  is  in  moral  cases  no  effectual  knowl¬ 
edge.  Not  the  understanding  is  sufficient  upon  such 
ground,  but  that  which  the  Scriptures  in  their  pro¬ 
found  philosophy  entitle  the  “  understanding  heart.” 
And  perhaps  few  readers  will  have  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated  the  prodigious  change  effected  in  the  theatre  of 
the  human  spirit,  by  the  transition,  sudden  as  the 
explosion  of  light,  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  when, 
from  the  caprice  of  a  fleshly  god,  in  one  hour  man 
mounted  to  a  justice  that  knew  no  shadow  of  change  ; 
from  cruelty,  mounted  to  a  love  which  was  inexhaus¬ 
tible ;  from  gleams  of  essential  evil,  to  a  holiness  that 
could  not  be  fathomed  ;  from  a  power  and  a  knowledge, 
under  limitations  so  merely  and  obviously %  human,  to 
the  same  agencies  lying  underneath  creation,  as  a  root 
below  a  plant.  Not  less  awful  in  power  was  the 
transition  from  the  limitations  of  space  and  time  to 
ubiquity  and  eternity,  from  the  familiar  to  the  myste¬ 
rious,  from  the  incarnate  to  the  spiritual.  These 
enormous  transitions  were  fitted  to  work  changes  of 
answering  magnitude  in  the  human  spirit.  The  reader 
can  hardly  make  any  mistake  as  to  this.  He  must 
concede  the  changes.  What  he  will  be  likely  to 
misconceive,  unless  he  has  reflected,  is  — -  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  these  changes.  And  another  mistake,  which 


*  “  So  merely  and  obviously  human:"  —  It  is  a  natural 
thought,  to  any  person  who  has  not  explored  these  recesses  of 
human  degradation,  that  surely  the  Pagans  must  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  invest  their  gods  with  all  conceivable  perfections, 
quite  as  much  as  we  that  are  not  Pagans.  The  thing  wanting  to 
the  Pagans,  he  will  think,  was  the  riyht :  otherwise  as  regarded 
the  power. 
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he  is  even  more  likely  to  make,  is  this :  he  will 
imagine  that  a  new  idea,  even  though  the  idea  of  an 
object  so  vast  as  God,  cannot  become  the  ground  of 
any  revolution  more  than  intellectual  —  cannot  revo- 
lutionize  the  moral  and  active  principles  in  man, 
consequently  cannot  lay  the  ground  of  any  political 
movement.  We  shall  see.  But  next,  that  is,  — 
II.  Secondly,  as  to  the  idea  of  man's  relation  to 
God.  This,  were  it  capable  of  disjunction,  would  be 
even  more  of  a  revolutionary  idea  than  the  idea  of 
God.  But  the  one  idea  is  enlinked  with  the  other. 
In  Paganism,  as  I  have  said,  the  higher  you  ascend 
towards  the  original  fountains  of  the  religion,  the 
more  you  leave  behind  the  frauds,  forgeries,  and 
treacheries  of  philosophy  ;  so  much  the  more  clearly 
you  descry  the  odious  truth  —  that  man  stood  in  the 
relation  of  a  superior  to  his  gods,  as  respected  all 
moral  qualities  of  any  value,  but  in  the  relation  of  an 
inferior  as  respected  physical  power.  This  was  a 
position  of  the  two  parties  fatal,  by  itself,  to  all  gran¬ 
deur  of  moral  aspirations.  Whatever  was  good  or 
corrigibly  bad,  man  saw  associated  with  weakness ; 
and  power  was  sealed  and  guaranteed  to  absolute 
wickedness.  The  evil  disposition  in  man  to  worship 
success,  was  strengthened  by  this  mode  of  superiority 
in  the  gods.  Merit  was  disjoined  from  prosperity. 
Even  merit  of  a  lower  class,  merit  in  things  morally 
indifferent,  was  not  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the 
gods  as  to  reconcile  man  to  the  reasonableness  of  their 
yoke,  'lbey  were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  they  did  not  regard  as  just.  The  gods 
were  stronger,  but  not  much ;  they  had  the  unfair 
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advantage  of  standing  over  the  heads  of  men,  and  of 
wings  for  flight  or  for  manoeuvring.  Yet  even  so,  it 
was  clearly  the  opinion  of  Homer’s  age,  that,  in  a  fair 
fight,  the  gods  might  have  been  found  liable  to  defeat. 
The  gods,  again,  were  generally  beautiful :  but  not 
more  ;.o  than  the  elite  of  mankind  ;  else  why  did 
these  gods,  both  male  and  female,  continually  per¬ 
secute  our  race  with  their  odious  love  ?  which  love, 
be  it  observed,  uniformly  brought  ruin  upon  its  ob¬ 
jects.  Intellectually  the  gods  were  undoubtedly  be¬ 
low  men.  They  pretended  to  no  great  works  in 
philosophy,  in  legislation,  or  in  the  fine  arts,  except 
only  that,  as  to  one  of  these  arts,  viz.,  poetry,  a  single 
god  vaunted  himself  greatly  in  simple  ages.  But  he 
attempted  neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem.  Even 
in  what  he  did  attempt,  it  is  worth  while  to  follow 
his  career.  His  literary  fate  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  After  the  Persian  war,  the  reputation 
of  his  verses  rapidly  decayed.  Wits  arose  in  Athens, 
who  laughed  so  furiously  at  his  style  and  his  metre, 
in  the  Delphic  oracles,  that  at  length  some  echoes  of 
their  scoffing  began  to  reach  Delphi ;  upon  which  the 
god  and  his  inspired  ministers  became  sulky,  and 
finally  took  refuge  in  prose,  as  the  only  shelter  they 
could  think  of  from  the  caustic  venom  of  Athenian 
malice. 

These  were  the  miserable  relations  of  man  to  the 
Pagan  gods.  Everything,  which  it  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  man  could  do  better.  Now  it  is  some  feature  of 
alleviation  in  a  servile  condition,  if  the  lord  appears 
by  natural  endowments  superior  to  his  slave  ;  or  at 
least  it  embitters  the  degradation  of  slavery,  if  he 
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does  not.  Greatly,  therefore,  must  human  interest? 
have  suffered,  had  this  jealous  approximation  of  the 
two  parties  been  the  sole  feature  noticeable  in  the 
relations  between  them.  But  there  was  a  worse. 
There  was  an  original  enmity  between  man  and  the 
Pantheon  ;  not  the  sort  of  enmity  which  we  Christians 
ascribe  to  our  God  ;  that  is  but  a  figure  of  speech  : 
and  even  there  is  a  derivative  enmity ;  an  enmity 
founded  on  something  in  man  subsequent  to  his  crea¬ 
tion,  and  having  a  ransom  annexed  to  it.  But  the 
enmity  of  the  heathen  gods  was  original  —  that  is,  to 
the  very  nature  of  man,  and  as  though  man  had  in 
some  stage  of  his  career  been  their  rival ;  wrhich  in¬ 
deed  he  was,  if  we  adopt  Milton’s  hypothesis  of  the 
gods  as  ruined  angels,  and  of  man  as  created  to  supply 
the  vacancy  thus  arising  in  heaven. 

Now,  from  this  dreadful  scheme  of  relations,  be¬ 
tween  the  human  and  divine,  under  Paganism,  turn 
to  the  relations  under  Christianity.  It  is  remarkable 
that  even  here,  according  to  a  doctrine  current  amongst 
many  of  the  elder  divines,  man  was  naturally  superior 
to  the  race  of  beings  immediately  ranking  above  him. 
Jeremy  Taylor  notices  the  obscure  tradition,  that  the 
angelic  order  was,  by  original  constitution,  inferior  to 
man  ;  but  this  original  precedency  had  been  reversed 
for  the  present,  by  the  fact  that  man,  in  his  higher 
nature,  was  morally  ruined,  whereas  the  angelic  race 
had  not  forfeited  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  though 
otherwise  an  inferior  nature.  'Waiving  a  question  so 
inscrutable  as  this,  we  know,  at  least,  that  no  alle¬ 
giance  or  homage  is  required  from  man  towards  this 
doubtfully  superior  race.  And  when  man  first  finds 
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himself  called  upon  to  pay  tributes  of  his  nature  as  to 
a  being  inimitably  his  superior,  he  is  at  the  same 
moment  taught  by  a  revelation  that  this  awful  superior 
is  the  same  who  created  him,  and  that  in  a  sense 
more  than  figurative,  he  himself  is  the  child  of  God. 
There  stand  the  two  relations,  as  declared  in  Pagan¬ 
ism  and  in  Christianity,  —  both  probably  true.  In 
the  former,  man  is  the  essential  enemy  of  the  gods, 
though  sheltered  by  some  conventional  arrangement ; 
in  the  latter,  he  is  the  son  of  God.  In  his  own  image 
God  made  him  ;  and  the  very  central  principle  of  his 
religion  is,  that  God  for  a  great  purpose  assumed  his 
own  human  nature  ;  a  mode  of  incarnation  which 
could  not  be  conceivable,  unless  through  some  divine 
principle  common  to  the  two  natures,  and  forming  the 
nexus  between  them. 

With  these  materials  it  is,  and  others  resembling 
these,  that  Christianity  has  carried  forward  the  work 
of  human  progression.  The  ethics  of  Christianity  it 
■was,  —  new  ethics  and  unintelligible,  in  a  degree  as 
yet  but  little  understood,  to  the  old  Pagan  nations,  — 
which  furnished  the  rudder,  or  guidance,  for  a  human 
revolution;  but  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  it  was,  — 
new  Eleusinian  shows,  presenting  God  under  a  new 
form  and  aspect,  presenting  man  under  a  new  relation 
to  God,  —  which  furnished  the  oars  and  sails,  the  mov¬ 
ing  forces,  for  the  advance  of  this  revolution. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  shown  how  this  great 
idea  of  man’s  relation  to  God,  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  idea  of  God,  had  first  caused  the  state  of  slavery 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  Next,  I  proposed  to  show 
how  charitable  institutions,  not  one  of  which  existed 
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in  Pagan  ages,  hospitals,  and  asylums  of  all  classes, 
had  arisen  under  the  same  idea  brooding  over  man 
from  age  to  age.  Thirdly,  I  should  have  attempted  to 
show,  that  from  the  same  mighty  influence  had  growr 
up  a  social  influence  of  woman,  which  did  not  exist  in 
Pagan  ages,  and  will  hereafter  be  applied  to  greater 
purposes.  But,  for  want  of  room,  I  confine  myself  to 
saying  a  few  words  on  war,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
will  be  extinguished  by  Christianity. 

War.  —  This  is  amongst  the  foremost  of  questions 
that  concern  human  progress,  and  it  is  one  which,  of 
all  great  questions  (the  question  of  slavery  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  nor  even  the  question  of  the  slave-trade),  has 
travelled  forward  the  most  rapidly  into  public  favor. 
Thirty  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  a  breath  stirring 
against  war,  as  the  sole  natural  resource  of  national 
anger  or  national  competition.  Hardly  did  a  wish 
rise,  at  intervals,  in  that  direction,  or  even  a  protesting 
sigh,  over  the  calamities  of  war.  And  if  here  and 
there  a  contemplative  author  uttered  such  a  sigh,  it 
was  in  the  spirit  of  mere  hopeless  sorrow,  that 
mourned  over  an  evil  apparently  as  inalienable  from 
man  as  hunger,  as  death,  as  the  frailty  of  human 
expectations.  Cowper,  about  sixty  years  ago,  had 
said, 

“  War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 

Kings  would  not  play  at.” 

But  Cowper  would  not  have  said  this,  had  he  not 
been  nearly  related  to  the  Whig  house  of  Panshanger. 
Every  Whig  thought  it  a  duty  occasionally  to  look 
fiercely  at  kings,  saying  —  “  D - ,  who’s  afraid  ?  ” 
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pretty  much  as  a  regular  John  Bull,  in  the  lower 
classes,  expresses  his  independence  by  defying  the 
peerage.  —  “A  lord  !  do  you  say  ?  what  care  I  for  a 
lord?  I  value  a  lord  no  more  than  a  button  top;” 
whilst,  in  fact,  he  secretly  reveres  a  lord  as  being 
usually  amongst  the  most  ancient  of  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  and,  secondly,  amongst  the  richest.  The  scourge 
of  kingship  was  what  Cowper  glanced  at,  rather 
than  the  scourge  of  war ;  and  in  any  case  the  condi¬ 
tion  which  he  annexed  to  his  suggestion  of  relief, 
is  too  remote  to  furnish  much  consolation  for  cynics 
like  myself,  or  the  reader.  If  war  is  to  cease  only 
when  subjects  become  wise,  we  need  not  contract  the 
sale  of  our  cannon-foundries  until  the  millennium. 
Sixty  years  ago,  therefore,  the  abolition  of  war  looked 
as  unprosperous  a  speculation  as  Dr.  Darwin’s  scheme 
for  improving  our  British  climate  by  hauling  out  all 
the  icebergs  from  the  polar  basin  in  seasons  when  the 
wind  sate  fair  for  the  tropics  ;  by  which  means  these 
wretched  annoyers  of  our  peace  would  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  in  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  them,  and  would 
disappear  as  rapidly  as  sugar-candy  in  children’s 
mouths.  Others,  however,  inclined  rather  to  the 
Ancient  Mariner’s  scheme,  by  shooting  an  albatross  :  — 

“  ’Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  shoot. 

That  bring  the  frost  and  snow.” 

Scarcely  more  hopeless  than  these  crusades  against 
frost,  were  any  of  the  serious  plans  which  had  then 
been  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  war.  St.  Pierre 
contributed  “  son  petit  possible  ”  to  this  desirable  end, 
in  the  shape  of  an  essay  towards  the  idea  of  a  perpet- 
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ual  peace  ;  Kant,  the  great  professor  of  Kcenigsberg, 
subscribed  to  the  same  benevolent  scheme  his  littlo 
essay  under  the  same  title  ;  and  others  in  England  sub¬ 
scribed  a  guinea  each  to  the  fund  for  the  suppression 
of  war.  These  efforts,  one  and  all,  spent  their  fire  as 
vainly  as  Darwin  spent  his  wrath  against  the  icebergs : 
the  icebergs  are  as  big  and  as  cold  as  ever ;  and  wai 
is  still,  like  a  basking  snake,  ready  to  rear  his  horrid 
crest  on  the  least  rustling  in  the  forests. 

But  in  quarters  more  powerful  than  either  purses  of 
gold  or  scholastic  reveries,  there  has,  since  the  days  of 
Kant  and  Cowper,  begun  to  gather  a  menacing  thun¬ 
der-cloud  against  war.  The  nations,  or  at  least  the 
great  leading  nations,  are  beginning  to  set  their  faces 
against  it.  War,  it  is  felt,  comes  under  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  by  the  havoc  which  it  causes 
amongst  those  who  bear  God's  image  ;  of  political 
economy,  by  its  destruction  of  property  and  human 
labor  ;  of  rational  logic,  by  the  frequent  absurdity  of 
its  pretexts.  The  wrong,  which  is  put  forth  as  the 
ostensible  ground  of  the  particular  war,  is  oftentimes 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  redressed  by  war,  or  is  even  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  course  of  the  war ;  and,  secondly,  the 
war  prevents  another  course  which  viighl  have  re¬ 
dressed  the  wrong — viz.,  temperate  negotiation,  or 
neutral  arbitration.  These  things  were  always  true, 
and,  indeed,  heretofore  more  flagrantly  true  :  but  the 
difference,  in  favor  of  our  own  times,  is,  that  they 
are  now  felt  to  be  true.  Formerly,  the  truths  were 
seen,  but  not  felt :  they  were  inoperative  truths,  life¬ 
less,  and  unvalued.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  America,  France,  societies  are  rising  for  making 
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war  upon  war  ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  such  societies,  that,  some  two  years  ago 
a  deputation  from  one  of  them  being  presented  to 
King  Louis  Philippe,  received  from  him  —  not  the  sort 
of  vague  answer  which  might  have  been  expected,  but 
a  sincere  one,  expressed  in  very  encouraging  words.*' 
Ominous  to  himself  this  might  have  been  thought  by 
the  superstitions,  who  should  happen  to  recollect  the 
sequel  to  a  French  king,  of  the  very  earliest  movement 
in  this  direction  :  the  great  (but  to  this  hour  mysteri 
ous)  design  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  was  supposed  bj 
many  to  be  a  plan  of  this  very  nature,  for  enforcing  a 
general  and  permanent  peace  on  Christendom,  bj 
means  of  an  armed  intervention ;  and  no  Sooner  had 
it  partially  transpired  through  traitorous  evidence,  01 
through  angry  suspicion,  than  his  own  assassination 
followed. 

Shall  I  offend  the  reader  by  doubting,  after  all, 
whether  war  is  not  an  evil  still  destined  to  survive 
through  several  centuries?  Great  progress  has  already 
been  made.  In  the  two  leading  nations  of  the  earth, 
war  can  no  longer  be  made  with  the  levity  which  pro¬ 
voked  Cowper’s  words  two  generations  back.  France 
is  too  ready  to  fight  for  mere  bubbles  of  what  she  calls 
glory.  But  neither  in  France  nor  England  could  a 

*“  Encouraging  words  :  ”  and  rather  presumptuous  words,  ii 
the  newspapers  reported  them  correctly  :  for  they  went  the 
length  of  promising,  that  he  separately,  as  King  of  the  French, 
would  coerce  Europe  into  peace.  But,  from  the  known  good 
sense  of  the  king,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  promised  his  neg¬ 
ative  aid,  —  the  aid  of  not  personally  concurring  to  auy  war 
which  might  otherwise  be  attractive  to  the  French  government 
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war  now  be  undertaken  without  a  warrant  from  the 
popular  voice.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advance ;  but 
the  final  step  for  its  extinction  will  be  taken  by  a  new 
and  Christian  code  of  international  law.  This  cannot 
be  consummated  until  Christian  philosophy  shall  have 
traversed  the  earth,  and  reorganized  the  structure  of 
society. 

But,  finally,  and  (as  regards  extent,  though  not  a3 
regards  intensity  of  effect)  far  beyond  all  other  politi¬ 
cal  powers  of  Christianity,  is  the  power,  the  demiurgic 
power  of  this  religion  over  the  kingdoms  of  human 
opinion.  Bid  it  ever  strike  the  reader,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  although  so  frantically  republican,  and, 
in  some  of  their  institutions,  so  democratic,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  developed  the  idea  of  representative 
government,  either  as  applied  to  legislation  or  to  ad¬ 
ministration  ?  The  elective  principle  was  widely  used 
amongst  them.  Nay,  the  nicer  casuistries  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  had  been  latterly  discussed.  The  separate  ad¬ 
vantages  of  open  or  of  secret  voting,  had  been  the 
subject  of  keen  dispute  in  the  political  circles  of 
Rome  ;  and  the  art  was  well  understood  of  disturbing 
the  natural  course  of  the  public  suffrage,  by  varying 
the  modes  of  combining  the  voters  under  the  different 
forms  of  the  Comitia.  Public  authority  and  jurisdiction 
were  created  and  modified  by  the  elective  principle  ; 
but  never  was  this  principle  applied  to  the  creation  or 
direction  of  public  opinion.  The  senate  of  Rome,  for 
instance,  like  our  own  sovereign,  represented  the 
national  majesty,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  continued 
to  do  so  for  centuries  after  this  majesty  had  received 
a  more  immediate  representative  in  the  person  of  the 
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reigning  Caesar.  The  senate,  like  our  own  sovereign, 
represented  the  grandeur  of  the  nation,  the  hospitality 
of  the  nation  to  illustrious  strangers,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  in  the  distribution  of  honors.  For  the 
senate  continued  to  be  the  fountain  of  honors,  even  to 
Caesar  himself :  the  titles  of  Germanicus,  Britannicus, 
Dalmaticus,  &c.  (which  may  he  viewed  as  peerages), 
the  privilege  of  precedency,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
laurel  diadem,  &c.  (which  may  be  viewed  as  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  Bath,  Thistle),  all  were  honors  conferred  by  the 
senate.  But  the  senate,  no  more  than  our  own  sove¬ 
reign,  ever  represented,  by  any  one  act  or  function,  the 
public  opinion.  How  was  this  ?  Strange,  indeed,  that 
so  mighty  a  secret  as  that  of  delegating  public  opinions 
to  the  custody  of  elect  representatives,  a  secret  which 
has  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  should  have  been 
missed  by  nations  applying  so  vast  an  energy  to  the 
whole  theory  of  public  administration.  But  the  truth, 
however  paradoxical,  is,  that  in  Greece  and  Rome  no 
body  of  public  opinions  existed  that  could  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  standing  ground  for  adverse  parties,  or  that 
consequently  could  have  required  to  be  represented. 
In  all  the  dissensions  of  Rome,  from  the  secessions  of 
the  Blebs  to  the  factions  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  of  Caesar  and  Pompey ,  in  all  the  caaeig  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  —  the  contest  could  no  more  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  contest  of  opinion,  than  could  the  feuds 
of  our  buccaneers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
parting  company,  or  fighting  for  opposite  principles  of 
dividing  the  general  booty.  One  faction  has,  another 
sought  to  have,  a  preponderant  share  of  power :  but 
these  struggles  never  took  the  shape,  even  in  pretence, 
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of  differences  that  moved  through  the  conflict  of  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  case  was  always  the  simple  one  of  power 
matched  against  power,  faction  against  faction,  usage 
against  innovation.  It  was  not  that  the  patricians 
deluded  themselves  by  any  speculative  views  into  the 
refusal  of  intermarriages  with  the  plebeians  :  it  was  not 
as  upon  any  opinion  that  they  maintained  the  contest 
(such  as  at  this  day  divides  ourselves  from  the  French 
upon  the  question  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  social 
rank  of  literary  men),  but  simply  as  upon  a  fact :  they 
appealed  to  evidences,  not  to  speculations  ;  to  usage, 
not  to  argument.  They  were  in  possession,  and  fought 
against  change,  not  as  inconsistent  with  a  theory,  but 
as  hostility  to  an  interest.  In  the  contest  of  C$sar 
with  the  oligarchic  knavery  of  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Pom- 
pey,  no  possible  exercise  of  representative  functions 
(had  the  people  possessed  them)  could  have  been  ap- 
lied  beneficially  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Law,  and  the  abuses  of  lawr,  good  statutes  and 
evil  customs,  had  equally  thrown  the  public  power 
into  a  settlement  fatal  to  the  public  welfare.  Not  any 
decay  of  public  virtue,  but  increase  of  poverty  amongst 
the  inferior  citizens,  had  thrown  the  suffrages,  and 
consequently  the  honors  and  powers  of  the  state,  into 
the  hands  of  some  forty  or  fifty  houses,  rich  enough  to 
bribe,  and  bribing  systematically.  Ceesar,  undertaking 
to  correct  a  state  of  disease  which  would  else  have 
convulsed  the  republic  every  third  year  by  civil  war, 
knew  that  no  arguments  could  be  available  against  a 
competition  of  mere  interests.  The  remedy  lay,  not 
through  opposition  speeches  in  the  senate,  or  from  the 
rostra,  —  not  through  pamphlets  or  journals,  —  but 
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through  a  course  of  intense  cudgelling.  This  he  hap¬ 
pily  accomplished  ;  and  by  that  means  restored  Rome 
for  centuries,  —  not  to  the  aspiring  condition  which 
she  once  held,  but  to  an  immunity  from  annual  car¬ 
nage,  and  in  other  respects  to  a  condition  of  prosperity 
which,  if  less  than  during  her  popular  state,  was  greater 
than  any  else  attainable  after  that  popular  state  had 
become  impossible,  from  changes  in  the  composition 
of  society. 

Here,  and  in  all  other  critical  periods  of  ancient 
republics,  we  shall  find  that  opinions  did  not  exist  as 
the  grounds  of  feud,  nor  could  by  any  dexterity  have 
been  applied  to  the  settlement  of  feuds.  Whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  ourselves  for  centuries,  and 
latterly  with  the  French,  no  public  contest  has  arisen, 
or  does  now  exist,  without  fighting  its  way  through 
every  stage  of  advance  by  appeals  to  public  opinion. 
If,  for  instance,  an  improved  tone  of  public  feeling 
calls  for  a  gradual  mitigation  of  army  punishments, 
the  quarrel  becomes  instantly  an  intellectual  one  :  and 
much  information  is  brought  forward,  which  throws 
light  upon  human  nature  generally.  But  in  Rome, 
such  a  discussion  would  have  been  stopped  summarily, 
as  interfering  with  the  discretional  power  of  the 
Praetorium.  To  take  the  vitis,  or  cane,  from  the 
hands  of  the  centurion,  was  a  perilous  change ;  but, 
perilous  or  not,  must  be  committed  to  the  judgment 
of  the  particular  imperator,  or  of  his  legatus.  The 
executive  business  of  the  Roman  exchequer,  again, 
could  not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  not  only  because  no  sufficient  material  for 
judgment  could,  under  the  want  of  a  public  press, 
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have  been  gathered,  except  from  the  parties  interested 
in  all  its  abuses,  but  also  because  those  parties  (a 
faction  amongst  the  equestrian  order)  could  have 
effectually  overthrown  any  counter-faction  formed 
amongst  parties  not  personally  affected  by  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Roman  institution  of  clientela  —  which  had 
outlived  its  early  uses,  —  does  any  body  imagine  that 
this  was  open  to  investigation  ?  The  influence  of 
murderous  riots  would  easily  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  but  not  the  light  of  public  opinion. 
Even  if  public  opinion  could  have  been  evoked  in 
those  days,  or  trained  to  combined  action,  insuperable 
difficulties  would  have  arisen  in  adjusting  its  force  to 
the  necessities  of  the  Roman  provinces  and  allies. 
Any  arrangement  that  was  practicable,  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  an  influence  for  these  parties,  either  dangerous 
to  the  supreme  section  of  the  empire,  or  else  nugatory 
for  each  of  themselves.  It  is  a  separate  consideration, 
that  through  total  defect  of  cheap  instruments  for 
communication,  whether  personally  or  in  the  way  of 
thought,  public  opinion  must  always  have  moved  in 
the  dark  :  what  I  chiefly  assert  is,  that  the  feuds 
bearing  at  all  upon  public  interests,  never  did  turn,  or 
could  have  turned,  upon  any  collation  of  opinions. 
And  two  things  must  strengthen  the  reader's  convic¬ 
tion  upon  this  point,  viz.,  first,  that  no  public  meetings 
(such  as  with  us  carry  on  the  weight  of  public  business 
throughout  the  empire)  were  ever  called  in  Rome  ; 
secondly,  that  in  the  regular  and  “  official  ”  meetings 
of  the  people,  no  social  interest  was  ever  discussed, 
but  only  some  political  interest. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  ourselves,  every 
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question,  that  is  large  enough  to  engage  public  inter¬ 
est,  though  it  should  begin  as  a  mere  comparison  of 
strength  with  strength,  almost  immediately  travels 
forward  into  a  comparison  of  right  with  rights,  or  of 
duty  with  duty.  A  mere  fiscal  question  of  restraint 
upon  importation  from  this  or  that  particular  quarter, 
passes  into  a  question  of  colonial  rights.  Arrange¬ 
ments  of  convenience  for  the  management  of  the 
pauper,  or  the  debtor,  or  the  criminal,  or  the  war- 
captive,  become  the  occasions  of  profound  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  rights  of  persons  occupying  those 
relations.  Sanatory  ordinances  for  the  protection  of 
public  health,  —  such  as  quarantine,  fever  hospitals, 
draining,  vaccination,  &c.,  —  connect  themselves,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  their  discussion,  with  the  general 
consideration  of  the  duties  which  the  state  owes  to  its 
subjects.  If  education  is  to  be  promoted  by  public 
counsels,  every  step  of  the  inquiry  applies  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  knowledge  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated,  and  of  the  limits  within  which  any  section 
of  religious  partisanship  can  be  safely  authorized  to 
interfere.  If  coercion,  beyond  the  warrant  of  the 
ordinary  law,  is  to  be  applied  as  a  remedy  for  local 
outrages,  a  tumult  of  opinions  arises  instantly,  as  to 
the  original  causes  of  the  evil,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  subsisting  laws  to  meet  its  pressure,  and  as  to  the 
modes  of  connecting  enlarged  powers  in  the  magistrate 
with  the  minimum  of  offence  to  the  general  rights  of 
the  subject. 

Everywhere,  in  short,  some  question  of  duty  and 
responsibility  arises  to  face  us  in  any  the  smallest 
public  interest  that  can  become  the  subject  of  public 
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opinion.  Questions,  in  fact,  that  fall  short  of  this 
dignity ;  questions  that  concern  public  convenience 
only,  and  do  not  wear  any  moral  aspect,  such  as  the 
bullion  question,  never  do  become  subjects  of  public 
opinion.  It  cannot  be  said  in  which  direction  lies 
the  bias  of  public  opinion.  In  the  very  possibility  of 
interesting  the  public  judgment,  is  involved  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  wearing  some  relation  to  moral  principles. 
Hence  the  ardor  of  our  public  disputes  ;  for  no  man 
views  without  concern  a  great  moral  principle  dark¬ 
ened  by  party  motives,  or  placed  in  risk  by  accident : 
hence  the  dignity  and  benefit  of  our  public  disputes  ; 
hence,  also,  their  ultimate  relation  to  the  Christian 
faith.  We  do  not,  indeed,  in  these  days,  as  did  our 
homely  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  cite  texts  of  Scripture  as  themes  for  sena¬ 
torial  commentary  or  exegesis;  but  the  virtual  refer¬ 
ence  to  Scriptural  principles  is  now  a  thousand  times 
more  frequent.  The  great  principles  of  Christian 
morality  are  now  so  interwoven  with  our  habits  of 
thinking,  that  we  appeal  to  them  no  longer  as  Scrip¬ 
tural  authorities,  but  as  the  natural  suggestions  of  a 
sound  judgment.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  any 
wrong  offered  to  the  Hindoo  races,  now  so  entirely 
dependent  upon  our  wisdom  and  justice,  we  British  * 

*  “We  British:”  — It  may  be  thought  that,  in  the  pros:cu- 
tion  of  Verres,  the  people  of  Rome  acknowledged  something  of 
the  same  high  responsibility.  Not  at  all.  The  case  came  before 
Rome,  not  as  a  case  of  injury  to  a  colonial  child,  whom  the  gen¬ 
eral  mother  was  bound  to  protect  and  avenge;  but  as  an  appeal, 
by  way  of  special  petition,  from  Sicilian  clients.  It  was  no 
grand  political  movement,  but  simply  judicial.  Verres  was  an 
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immediately,  by  out  solemnity  of  investigation,  testify 
our  sense  of  tbe  deep  responsibility  to  India  with 
which  our  Indian  supremacy  has  invested  us.  We 
make  no  mention  of  the  Christian  oracles.  Yet  where, 
then,  have  we  learned  this  doctrine  of  far-stretching 
responsibility  ?  In  all  Pagan  systems  of  morality, 
there  is  the  vaguest  and  slightest  appreciation  of  such 
relations  as  connect  us  with  our  colonies.  But,  from 
the  profound  philosophy  of  Scripture,  we  have  learned 
that  no  relations  whatever,  not  even  those  of  property, 
can  connect  us  with  even  a  brute  animal,  but  that  we 
contract  concurrent  obligations  of  justice  and  mercy. 

In  this  age,  then,  public  interests  move  and  prosper 
through  conflicts  of  opinion.  Secondly,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  public  opinion  cannot  settle, 
powerfully,  upon  any  question  that  is  not  essentially  a 
moral  question.  And,  thirdly,  in  all  moral  questions, 
we,  of  Christian  nations,  are  compelled,  by  habit  and 
training,  as  well  as  other  causes,  to  derive  our  first 
principles,  consciously  or  not,  from  the  Scriptures.  It 
is,  therefore,  through  the  doctrinality  of  our  religion 
that  Ave  derive  arms  for  all  moral  questions  ;  and  it  is 
as  moral  questions  that  any  political  disputes  much 
affect  us.  The  daily  conduct,  therefore,  of  all  great 
political  interests,  throws  us  unconsciously  upon  the 
first  principles  which  we  all  derive  from  Christianity. 
And,  in  this  respect,  we  are  more  advantageously 

ill-used  man,  and  the  victim  of  private  intrigues.  Or,  whatever 
he  might  be,  Rome  certainly  sate  upon  the  cause,  not  in  any 
character  of  maternal  protectress,  taking  up  voluntarily  the 
support  of  the  weak ,  but  as  a  sheriff  assessing  damages  in  a  case 
forced  upon  his  court  by  the  plaintiff. 
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placed,  by  a  very  noticeable  distinction,  than  the 
professors  of  the  two  other  doctrinal  religions.  The 
Koran  having  pirated  many  sentiments  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  the  Christian  systems,  could  not  but  offer 
some  rudiments  of  moral  judgment;  yet,  because  so 
much  of  these  rudiments  is  stolen,  the  whole  is  inco¬ 
herent,  and  does  not  form  a  system  of  ethics.  In 
Judaism,  again,  the  special  and  insulated  situation  of 
the  Jews  has  unavoidably  impressed  an  exclusive  bias 
upon  its  principles.  In  both  codes  the  rules  are  often 
of  restricted  and  narrow  application.  But,  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  the  rules  are  so  comprehensive 
and  large  as  uniformly  to  furnish  the  major  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  syllogism  ;  whilst  the  particular  act  under 
discussion,  wearing  perhaps  some  modern  name, 
naturally  is  not  directly  mentioned:  and  to  bring 
this,  in  the  minor  proposition,  under  the  principle 
contained  in  the  major,  is  a  task  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  inquirer  in  each  particular  case.  Something  is 
here  intrusted  to  individual  understanding  ;  whereas 
in  the  Koran,  from  the  circumstantiality  of  the  rule, 
you  are  obliged  mechanically  to  rest  in  the  letter  of 
the  precept.  The  Christian  Scriptures,  therefore,  not 
only  teach,  but  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  se//’-teaching 
in  all  moral  questions,  by  enforcing  more  or  less  of 
activity  in  applying  the  rule  ;  that  is,  in  subsuming  the 
given  case  proposed  under  the  scriptural  principle. 

Hence  it  is  certain,  and  has  been  repeatedly  illus¬ 
trated,  that  whilst  the  Christian  faith,  in  collision  with 
others,  would  inevitably  rouse  to  the  most  active  fer¬ 
mentation  of  minds,  the  Mahometan  (as  also  doctrinal 
but  unsystematical)  would  have  the  same  effect  in 
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kind,  but  far  feebler  in  degree  ;  and  an  idolatrous  re¬ 
ligion  would  have  no  such  effect  at  all.  Agreeably  to 
this  scale,  some  years  ago,  a  sect  of  reforming  or 
fanatical  Mahometans,  in  Bengal, -f  commenced  a  per¬ 
secution  of  the  surrounding  Hindoos.  At  length,  a 
reaction  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  idolaters ;  but 
in  what  temper  ?  Bitter  enough,  and  so  far  alarming 
as  to  call  down  a  government  interference  with  troops 
and  artillery,  but  yet  with  no  signs  of  religious  retali¬ 
ation.  That  was  a  principle  of  movement  which  the 
Hindoos  could  not  understand :  their  retaliation  was 
simply  to  the  personal  violence  they  had  suffered. 
Such  is  the  inertia  of  a  mere  culius.  And,  in  the  other 
extreme,  if  we  Christians,  in  our  intercourse  with  both 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  were  not  sternly  reined  up 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  local  governments,  no  long 
time  would  pass  before  all  India  would  be  incurably 
convulsed  by  disorganizing  feuds. 


*  At  Baraset,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
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The  work  whose  substance  and  theme  are  thus 
briefly  abstracted  is,  at  this  moment,  making  a  noise  in 
the  world.  It  is  ascribed  by  report  to  two  bishops  — 
not  jointly,  hut  alternatively — in  the  sense  that,  if  one 
did  not  write  the  hook,  the  other  did.  The  Bishops 
of  Oxford  and  St.  David’s,  Wilberforce  and  Thirlwall, 
are  the  two  pointed  at  by  the  popular  finger  :  and,  in 
some  quarters,  a  third  is  suggested,  viz.,  Stanley,  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  The  betting,  however,  is  altogether  in 
favor  of  Oxford.  So  runs  the  current  of  public  gossip. 
But  the  public  is  a  bad  guesser,  “stiff  in  opinion,” 
and  almost  “  always  in  the  wrong.”  Now  let  me 
guess.  When  I  had  read  for  ten  minutes,  I  offered  a 
bet  of  seven  to  one  (no  takers)  that  the  author’s  name 
began  with  H.  Not  out  of  any  love  for  that  amphibi¬ 
ous  letter ;  on  the  contrary,  being  myself  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  calls  a  hedonist,  or  philosophical  volup- 

*  This  little  paper,  founded  on  a  “  Vindication  of  Protestant 
Principles”  —  by  Phileleutheros  Anglicanus  —  might  perhaps 
sufficiently  justify  itself  by  the  importance  of  the  principles  dis¬ 
cussed,  if  it  replied  to  a  mere  imaginary  antagonist.  But  this 
was  not  so.  “The  Vindication”  was  a  real  book,  and,  as  a 
(startling  phenomenon,  made  a  sudden  and  deep  impression. 
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tuary,  murmuring,  with  good  reason,  if  a  rose  leaf  lies 
doubled  below  me,  naturally  I  murmur  at  a  letter  that 
puts  one  to  the  expense  of  an  aspiration,  forcing  into 
the  lungs  an  extra  charge  of  raw  air  on  frosty  mornings. 
But  truth  is  truth,  in  spite  of  frosty  air.  And  yet, 
upon  further  reading,  doubts  gathered  upon  my  mind. 
The  H.  that  I  mean  is  an  Englishman  ;  now  it  happens 
that  here  and  there  a  word,  or  some  peculiarity  in 
using  a  word,  indicates,  in  this  author,  a  Scotchman  ; 
for  instance,  the  expletive  “just,”  which  so  much 
infests  Scottish  phraseology,  written  or  spoken,  at 
page  1  ;  elsewhere  the  word  “  shortcomings,"  which, 
being  horridly  tabernacular,  and  such  that  no  gentle¬ 
man  could  allow  himself  to  touch  it  without  gloves,  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  our  Scottish  brethren  would  re¬ 
sign,  together  with  “  lackslidings,"  to  the  use  of  field 
preachers.  But  worse,  by  a  great  deal,  and  not  even 
intelligible  in  England,  is  the  word  thereafter,  used  as 
an  adverb  of  time;  i.  c.,  as  the  correlative  of  hereafter. 
Thereafter,  in  pure  vernacular  English,  bears  a  totally 
different  sense.  In  “  Paradise  Lost,”  for  instance, 
having  heard  the  character  of  a  particular  angel,  you 
are  told  that  he  spoke  thereafter,  i.  e.,  spoke  agreeably 
to  that  character.  “  How  a  score  of  sheep,  Master 
Shallow  ?  ”  The  answer  is,  “  Thereafter  as  they  be.” 
Again,  “  Thereafter  as  a  man  sows  shall  he  reap  ”  — 
i.  e.,  conformably  or  answerably  to  what  he  sows. 
The  objections  are  overwhelming  to  the  Scottish  use 
of  the  word  ;  first,  because  already  in  Scotland  it  is  a 
barbarism  transplanted  from  the  filthy  vocabulary  of 
attorneys,  locally  called  writers ;  secondly,  because  in 
England  it  is  not  even  intelligible,  and,  what  is  worse 
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still,  sure  to  be  ?/n’s-intelligible.  And  yet,  after  all, 
these  exotic  forms  may  be  a  mere  blind.  The  writer 
is,  perhaps,  purposely  leading  us  astray  with  his 
“  /  hereafters”  and  his  horrid  “ shortcomings Or, 
because  London  newspapers  and  Acts  of  Parliament, 
are  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  polluted  with 
these  barbarisms,  he  may  even  have  caught  them  un¬ 
consciously.  And,  on  looking  again  at  one  case  of 
“  thereafter ,”  viz.,  at  page  79,  it  seems  impossible  to 
determine  whether  he  uses  it  in  the  classical  English 
sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  leguleian  barbarism. 

This  question  of  authorship,  meantime,  may  seem 
to  the  reader  of  little  moment.  Far  from  it !  The 
weightier  part  of  the  interest  depends  upon  that  very 
point.  If  the  author  really  is  a  bishop,  or  supposing 
the  public  rumor  so  far  correct  as  that  he  is  a  man  of 
distinction  in  the  English  Church,  then,  and  by  that 
simple  fact,  this  book,  or  this  pamphlet,  interesting  at 
any  rate  for  itself,  becomes  separately  interesting 
through  its  authorship,  so  as  to  be  the  mest  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  of  the  day  ;  and  why  ?  Because 
the  most  remarkable  expression  of  a  movement,  ac¬ 
complished  and  proceeding  in  a  quarter  that,  if  any  on 
this  earth,  might  be  thought  sacred  from  change.  O, 
fearful  are  the  motions  of  time,  when  suddenly  lighted 
v.p  to  a  retrospect  of  thirty  years  !  Pathetic  are  the 
ruins  of  time  in  its  slowest  advance  !  Solemn  are  the 
prospects,  so  new  and  so  incredible,  which  time  unfolds 
at  every  turn  of  its  wheeling  flight !  Is  it  come  to 
this  ?  Could  any  man,  one  generation  back,  have  an¬ 
ticipated  that  an  English  dignitary,  and  speaking  on  a 
very  delicate  religious  question,  should  deliberately 
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appeal  to  a  writer  confessedly  infidel,  and  proud  of 
being  an  infidel,  as  a  “  triumphant  ”  settler  of  Chris¬ 
tian  scruples  ?  But  if  the  infidel  is  right  —  a  point 
which  I  do  not  here  discuss  ;  but  if  the  infidel  is  a 
man  of  genius  —  a  point  which  I  do  not  deny  —  was  it 
not  open  to  cite  him,  even  though  the  citer  were  a 
bishop  ?  Why,  yes  —  uneasily  one  answers,  yes  ;  but 
still  the  case  records  a  strange  alteration;  and  still  one 
could  have  wished  to  hear  such  a  doctrine,  which  as¬ 
cribes  human  infirmity  (nay,  human  criminality)  to 
every  book  of  the  Bible,  uttered  by  anybody  rather 
than  by  a  father  of  the  Church,  and  guaranteed  by 
anybody  rather  than  by  an  infidel  in  triumph.  A  boy 
may  fire  his  pistol  unnoticed  ;  but  a  sentinel,  mounting 
guard  in  the  dark,  must  remember  the  trepidation  that 
will  follow  any  shot  from  him,  and  the  certainty  that  it 
will  cause  all  the  stations  within  hearing  to  get  under 
arms  immediately.  Yet  why,  if  this  bold  opinion  does 
come  from  a  prelate,  he  being  but  one  man,  should  it 
carry  so  alarming  a  sound  ?  Is  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops  bound  and  compromised  by  the  audacity  of 
any  one  amongst  its  members  ?  Certainly  not.  But 
yet  such  an  act,  though  it  should  be  that  of  a  rash  pre¬ 
cursor,  marks  the  universal  change  of  position  ;  there 
is  ever  some  sympathy  between  the  van  and  the  rear 
of  the  same  body  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  boldest 
could  not  have  dared  to  go  ahead  so  rashly,  if  the  rear¬ 
most  was  not  known  to  be  pressing  forward  to  his 
support,  far  more  closely  than  thirty  years  ago  he 
could  have  done.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  hetero¬ 
dox  professors  of  divinity  and  free-thinking  bishops 
before  now.  England  can  show  a  considerable  list  of 
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such  people  —  even  Rome  has  a  smaller  list.  Rome, 
that  weeds  all  libraries,  and  is  continually  burning 
books,  in  effigy,  by  means  of  her  vast  Index  Expur - 
gatorius ,*  which  index,  continually,  she  is  enlarging 
by  successive  supplements,  needs  also  an  Index  Expur - 
gatorius  for  the  catalogue  of  her  prelates.  Weeds 
there  are  in  the  very  flower-garden  and  conservatory  of 
the  church.  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  no  more  to  be 
relied  on,  as  safe  authorities,  than  we  rascally  lay  au¬ 
thors,  that  notoriously  will  say  anything.  And  it  is  a 
striking  proof  of  this  amongst  our  English  bishops, 
that  the  very  man  who  in  the  last  generation,  most  of 
all.  won  the  public  esteem  as  the  champion  of  the  Bible 
against  Tom  Paine,  was  privately  known  amongst  us 
connoisseurs  in  heresy  (that  are  always  prying  into  ugly 
secrets)  to  be  the  least  orthodox  thinker,  one  or  other, 
amongst  the  whole  brigade  of  eighteen  thousand  con¬ 
temporary  clerks  who  had  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Saving  your  presence,  reader,  his  lordship 
was  no  better  than  a  bigoted  Socinian,  which,  in  a  petty 
diocese  that  he  never  visited,  and  amongst  South  Welsh¬ 
men,  that  are  all  incorrigible  Methodists,  mattered  little, 


*“  Index  Expurr/atorius.” —  A  question  of  some  interest 
arises  upon  the  casuistical  construction  of  this  Index.  We,  that 
are  not  by  name  included,  may  we  consider  ourselves  indirectly 
licensed  ?  Silence,  I  should  think,  gives  consent.  And  if  it 
wasn’t  that  the  present  Pore,  being  a  horrid  Radical,  would  bo 
sure  to  blackball  me  as  an  honest  Tory,  I  would  send  him  a  copy 
of  my  Opera  Omnia,  requesting  his  Holiness  to  say,  by  return 
of  post,  whether  I  ranked  amongst  the  chaff  winnowed  by  St. 
Peter’s  flail,  or  had  his  gracious  permission  to  hold  myseli 
amongst  the  pure  wheat  gathered  into  the  Vatican  garner. 
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but  Mould  have  been  awkward  had  he  come  to  be  Arch¬ 
bishop  cl  York  ;  and  that  he  did  not ,  turned  upon  the 
accident  of  a  few  weeks  too  soon,  by  which  the  h  ates 
cut  short  the  thread  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1807. 
Certainly,  for  a  Romish  or  an  English  bishop  to  be  a 
Socinian  is  un  jieu  fort.  But  I  contend  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  be  far  less  heretical,  and  yet  dangerously 
hold  ;  yes,  upon  the  free  and  spacious  latitudes,  pur¬ 
posely  left  open  by  the  English  Thirty-nine  Articles  (ay, 
or  by  any  Protestant  Confession),  to  plant  novelties  not 
less  startling  to  religious  ears  than  Socinianism  itself. 
Besides  (which  adds  to  the  shock),  the  dignitary  now 
before  us,  whether  bishop  or  no  bishop,  does  not  write 
in  the  tone  or  a  conscious  heretic ;  or,  like  Archdeacon 
Blackburne*  of  old,  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  his  own  fel¬ 
low  churchmen  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  tone  of 
one  relying  upon  support  from  his  clerical  brethren,  he 
stands  forward  as  expositor  and  champion  of  views 
now  prevailing  amongst  the  elite  of  the  English  Church. 
So  construed,  the  book  is,  indeed,  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  one,  and  exposes  a  record  that  almost  shocks  one 
of  the  strides  made  in  religious  speculation.  Opinions 
change  slowly  and  stealthily.  The  steps  of  the  changes 
are  generally  continuous  ;  but  sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  notice  of  such  steps,  the  publication  of  such 

*  “Archdeacon  Blackburne —  He  was  the  author  of  The 
Confessional ,  which  at  one  time  made  a  memorable  ferment 
amongst  all  those  who  loved  as  sons,  or  who  hated  as  non-ccn- 
formists,  the  English  Establishment.  This  was  his  most  popular 
work,  but  he  wrote  many  others  in  the  same  temper,  that  fill  six 
or  seven  octavos.  I  fear  that  it  may  be  a  duty  to  read  him;  and 
if  it  is,  then  I  think  of  his  seven  octavos  with  holy  horroi'. 
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changes,  is  not  continuous,  that  it  comes  upoi  us  per 
saltum,  and,  consequently,  with  the  stunning  effect  of 
an  apparent  treachery.  Every  thoughtful  man  raises 
his  hands  with  an  involuntary  gesture  of  awe  at  the 
revolutions  of  so  revolutionary  an  age,  when  thus 
summoned  to  the  spectacle  of  an  English  prelate  serv¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  artillery  against  what  once  were  fancied 
to  be  main  outworks  of  religion,  and  at  a  station  some¬ 
times  considerably  in  advance  of  any  station  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Voltaire.* 

It  is  this  audacity  of  speculation,  I  apprehend,  this 
etalage  of  bold  results,  rather  than  any  success  in  their 
development,  which  has  fixed  the  public  attention. 
Development,  indeed,  applied  to  philosophic  problems, 
or  research  applied  to  questions  of  erudition,  was 
hardly  possible  within  so  small  a  compass  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  pages,  for  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
work,  except  as  regards  the  notes,  which  amount  to 
seventy-four  pages  more.  Such  brevity,  on  such  a 
subject,  is  unseasonable,  and  almost  culpable.  On 
such' a  subject  as  the  Philosophy  of  Protestantism  — 
“  satins  erat,  silere,  quam  parcius  diccre.”  Better 
were  absolute  silence,  more  respectful  as  regards  the 

*  “  Voltaire.” — Let  not  the  reader  misunderstand  me;  Ido 
not  mean  that  the  clerical  writer  now  before  us  (bishop  or  not 
bishop)  is  more  hostile  to  religion  than  Voltaire,  or  is  hostile  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  he  is,  perhaps,  profoundly  religious,  and 
he  writes  with  neither  levity  nor  insincerity.  But  this  conscien¬ 
tious  spirit,  and  this  piety,  do  but  the  more  call  into  relief  the 
audacity  of  his  free-thinking  —  do  but  the  more  forcibly  illus¬ 
trate  the  prodigious  changes  in  the  spirit  of  religious  philosophy, 
wrought  by  time,  and  by  the  contagion  from  secular  revolutions. 
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theme,  less  tantalizing  as  regards  the  reader,  than  a 
style  of  discussion  so  fragmentary  and  so  rapid. 

But,  before  we  go  farther,  what  are  we  to  call  this 
bold  man  ?  One  must  have  some  name  for  a  man 
that  one  is  reviewing  ;  and,  as  he  comes  abroad  incog - 
nito,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  name  could  hare  any 
propriety.  Let  me  consider  :  there  are  three  bishops 
in  the  field,  Mr.  H.,  and  the  Scotchman  —  that  makes 
five.  But  every  one  of  these,  you  say,  is  represented 
equally  by  the  name  in  the  title  —  Phileleulheros  An- 
glicanus.  True,  but  that's  as  long  as  a  team  of  horses. 
If  it  had  but  Esquire  at  the  end,  it  would  measure 
against  a  Latin  Hexameter  verse.  I’m  afraid  that  we 
must  come  at  last  to  Phil.  I've  been  seeking  to  avoid 
it,  for  it’s  painful  to  say  “  Jack  ”  or  “Dick”  either 
to  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  great  gun.  But  if  such  big 
wigs  will  come  abroad  in  diguise,  and  with  names  as 
long  as  Fielding’s  Ilononchrononthononthologus,  the)' 
must  submit  to  be  hustled  by  pickpockets  and  critics, 
and  to  have  their  names  docked  as  well  as  profane 
authors. 

Phil.,  then,  be  it  —  that’s  settled.  Now,  let  us  in¬ 
quire  what  it  is  that  Phil,  has  been  saying,  to  causs 
such  a  sensation  among  the  Gnostics.  And,  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  what  is  Phil.'s  capital  object?  Phil 
shall  state  it  himself —  these  arc  his  opening  words  :  — 
“  In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  vindicate  the 
fundamental  and  inherent  principles  of  Protestantism.” 
Good  ;  but  what  are  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Protestantism  ?  “  They  are,”  says  Phil.,  “  the  sole 

sufficiency  of  Scripture,"1  the  right  of  private  j  udgment 

*  “  Sole  sufficiency  of  Scripture.”  — This  is  much  too  ellipti- 
f  la  way  of  expressing  the  Protestant  meaning.  Sufficiency  for 
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in  its  interpretation,  and  the  authority  of  individual 
conscience  in  matters  of  religion.”  Errors  of  logic 
show  themselves  more  often  in  a  man’s  terminology,  and 
his  antithesis,  and  his  subdivisions,  than  anywhere  else. 
Phil,  goes  on  to  make  this  distinction,  which  brings 
out  his  imperfect  conception.  “  We,”  says  he  (and,  by 
the  way,  if  Phil,  is  we,  then  it  must  be  my  duty  to 
call  him  they),  “  we  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  doctrine  held  by  the  different  communities  of 
Protestants.”  Why,  no  ;  that  would  be  a  sad  task  for 
the  most  skilful  of  funambulists  or  theological  tum¬ 
blers,  seeing  that  many  of  these  varieties  stand  related 
to  each  other  as  categorical  affirmative  and  categorical 
negative :  it’s  heavy  work  to  make  yes  and  no  pull 
together  in  the  same  proposition.  But  this,  fortunately 
for  himself,  Phil,  declines.  You  are  to  understand 
that  he  will  not  undertake  the  defence  of  Protestantism 
in  its  doctrines,  but  only  in  its  principles.  That  won’t 
do  ;  that  antithesis  is  as  hollow  as  a  drum  ;  and,  if  the 
objection  were  verbal  only,  I  would  not  make  it.  But 

what  1  “  Sufficiency  for  salvation  ”  is  the  phrase  of  many,  and 

I  think'  elsewhere  of  Phil.  But  that  is  objectionable  on  more 
grounds  than  one;  it  is  redundant,  and  it  is  aberrant  from  the 
true  point  contemplated.  Sufficiency  for  itself,  without  alien 
helps,  is  the  thing  contemplated.  The  Greek  autarlceia  (u’hun- 
y.siu),  self-sufficiency,  or,  because  that  phrase,  in  English,  has 
received  a  deflexion  towards  a  bad  meaning,  the  word  self- 
sifficinyness  might  answer;  sufficiency  for  the  exposition  of  its 
own  most  secret  meaning,  out  of  fountains  within  itself  ;  needing, 
therefore,  neither  the  supplementary  aids  of  tradition,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  complementary  aids  on  the  other  (in  the  event 
of  unprovided  cases,  or  of  dilemmas  arising) ,  from  the  infallibility 
of  a  living  expounder 
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the  contradistinction  fails  to  convey  the  real  meaning, 
It  is  not  that  he  has  falsely  expressed  his  meaning,  but 
that  he  has  falsely  developed  that  meaning  to  his  own 
consciousness.  Not  the  word  only  is  wrong ;  but  the 
wrong  word  is  put  forward  for  the  sake  of  hiding  the 
imperfect  idea.  What  he  calls  principles  might  almost 
as  well  be  called  doctrines  ;  and  what  he  calls  doc¬ 
trines  as  well  be  called  principles.  But  of  these 
terms,  apart  from  the  rectifications  suggested  by  the 
context,  no  man  could  collect  his  drift,  which  is  simply 
this.  Protestantism,  we  must  recollect,  is  not  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  self-dependent  idea ;  it  stands  in  relation  to 
something  antecedent,  against  which  it  protests  —  viz., 
Papal  Pome.  And  under  what  phasis  does  it  protest 
against  Rome  ?  Not  against  the  Christianity  of  Rome, 
because  every  Protestant  Church,  though  disapproving 
a  great  deal  of  that,  disapproves  also  a  great  deal  in  its 
own  sister  churches  of  the  protesting  household ;  and 
because  every  Protestant  Church  holds  a  great  deal  of 
Christian  truth  in  common  with  Rome.  But  what  fur¬ 
nishes  the  matter  of  protest  is  —  the  deduction  of  the 
title  upon  which  Rome  plants  the  right  to  be  a  church 
at  all.  This  deduction  is  so  managed  by  Rome  as  to 
make  herself,  not  merely  a  true  church  (which  many 
Protestants  grant),  but  the  exclusive  church.  Now 
what  Phil,  in  effect  undertakes  to  defend  is  not  prin¬ 
ciples  by  preference  to  doctrines  (for  they  are  pretty 
nearly  the  same  thing),  but  the  question  of  title  to 
teach  at  all,  in  preference  to  the  question  of  what  is  the 
thing  taught.  There  is  the  distinction,  as  I  appre¬ 
hend  it.  All  these  terms  —  “principle,”  “doctrine” 
“  system,”  “  theory,”  “  hypothesis”  —  are  used  nearly 
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always  most  licentiously,  anti  as  arbitrarily  as  a  New¬ 
market  jockey  selects  the  colors  for  his  riding-dress. 
It  is  true  that  one  shadow  of  justification  offers  itself 
for  Phil.’s  distinction.  All  principles  are  doctrines, 
but  all  doctrines  are  not  principles  ;  which,  then,  in 
particular  ?  Why,  those  properly  are  principles  which 
contain  the  principia,  the  beginnings,  or  starting-points 
of  evolution,  out  of  which  any  system  of  truth  is 
developed.  Now,  it  may  seem  that  the  very  starting- 
point  of  our  Protestant  pretensions  is,  first  of  all,  to 
argue  our  title  or  right  to  be  a  church  sui  juris  ;  ap¬ 
parently  we  must  begin  by  making  good  our  locus 
standi,  before  we  can  be  heard  upon  our  doctrines. 
And  upon  this  mode  of  approach,  the  pleadings  about 
the  title,  or  right  to  teach  at  all,  taking  precedency  of 
the  pleadings  about  the  particular  things  taught,  would 
be  the  principia,  or  beginnings  of  the  whole  process, 
and  so  far  would  be  entitled  by  preference  to  the  name 
of  principles.  But  such  a  mode  of  approach  is  merely 
an  accident,  and  contingent  upon  our  being  engaged 
in  a  polemical  discussion  of  Protestantism  in  relation 
to  Popery.  That,  however,  is  a  pure  matter  of  choice ; 
Protestantism  may  be  discussed,  as  though  Rome  were 
not,  in  relation  to  its  own  absolute  merits ;  and  this 
treatment  is  the  logical  treatment,  applying  itself  to 
what  is  permanent  in  the  nature  of  the  object ;  whereas 
the  other  treatment  applies  itself  to  what  is  casual  and 
vanishing  in  the  history  (or  the  origin)  of  Protestantism. 
For,  after  all,  it  would  be  no  great  triumph  to  Protest¬ 
antism  that  she  should  prove  her  birthright  to  revolve 
as  a  primary  planet  in  the  Christian  system ;  that  she 
had  the  same  original  right  as  Rome  to  wheel  about  the 
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great  central  orb,  undegraded  to  the  rank  of  satellite 
or  secondary  projection  —  if,  in  the  meantime,  tele¬ 
scopes  should  reveal  the  fact  that  she  was  pretty  nearly 
a  sandy  desert.  What  a  church  teaches  is  true  or  not 
true,  without  reference  to  her  independent  right  of 
teaching ;  and  eventually,  when  the  irritations  of 
earthly  feuds  and  political  schisms  shall  be  tran¬ 
quillized  by  time,  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  will  take  an  inverse  order.  The  credentials  of 
a  church  will  not  be  put  in  first,  and  the  quality  of 
her  doctrine  discussed  as  a  secondary  question.  On 
the  contrary,  her  credentials  will  be  sought  in  her  doc¬ 
trine.  The  protesting  church  will  say,  I  have  the 
right  to  stand  separate,  because  I  do  stand;  and  from 
my  holy  teaching  I  deduce  my  title  to  teach.  Jus  est 
ibi  summum  docenii,  ubi  est  fons  purissimus  doctrince. 
That  inversion  of  the  Protestant  plea  with  Rome  is 
even  now  valid  with  many ;  and,  when  it  becomes 
universally  current,  then  the  principles,  or  great  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  controversy,  will  be  transplanted  from  the 
centre,  where  Phil,  places  them,  to  the  very  locus 
which  he  neglects.  One  church  may  say  —  My  doc¬ 
trine  must  be  holy,  because  it  is  admitted  that  I  have 
the  authentic  commission  from  Heaven  to  teach.  But 
equally  another  church  may  say  —  My  commission  to 
teach  must  be  conceded,  because  my  teaching  is  holy. 
The  first  deduces  the  purity  of  her  doctrine  from  her 
Divine  commission  to  teach.  But  the  second,  with 
logic  as  forcible,  deduces  her  Divine  commission  to 
teach  from  the  purity  of  her  doctrine. 

There  is  another  expression  of  Phil's,  to  which  I 
object.  He  describes  the  doctrines  held  by  all  the 
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separate  Protestant  churches  as  doctrines  of  Protest¬ 
antism.  I  would  not  delay  either  Phil,  or  myself  for 
the  sake  of  a  trifle  ;  but  an  impossibility  is  not  a  trifle. 
If  from  orthodox  Turkey  *  you  pass  to  heretic  Persia, 
if  from  the  rigor  of  the  Sonnees  (orthodox  Mussulmans) 
to  the  laxity  of  the  Sheeahs  (Mahometan  heretics),  you 
could  not,  in  explaining  those  schisms,  go  on  to  say, 
“  And  these  are  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  ;  ”  for  they 
destroy  each  other.  Both  are  supported  by  earthly 
powers;  but  only  one  could  be  supported  by  a  central 
c-rgan  of  Islamism,  if  such  there  were.  So  of  Calvin¬ 
ism  and  Arminianism  ;  }rou  cannot  call  them  doctrines 
of  Protestantism,  as  if  growing  out  of  some  recon¬ 
ciling  Protestant  principles ;  one  of  the  two,  though 
not  manifested  to  human  eyes  in  its  falsehood,  must 
secretly  be  false ;  and  a  falsehood  cannot  be  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  Protestantism.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say, 
that  the  separate  creeds  of  Turkey  and  Persia  are 
within  Mahometanism ;  such,  viz.,  as  that  neither  ex¬ 
cludes  a  man  from  the  name  of  Mussulman ;  and, 
again,  that  -Calvinism  and  Arminianism  are  doctrines 
within  the  Protestant  Church  —  as  a  church  of  gen- 

*  “  Orthodox  Turkey  — At  Mecca,  or  more  probably 
throughout  the  Mussulman  world,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  true  filial  champion  ed  deen  [t.  e.,  of  the  faith]. 
He  is  the  right- hand  pillar;  whereas  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  a 
heterodox  believer,  and  therefore  an  unsound  pillar.  But  it  illus¬ 
trates  powerfully  the  non-spirituality  of  this  religion  (though 
pirated  chiefly  from  the  Bible),  that  this  great  schism  in  Islam¬ 
ism  does  not  turn  upon  any  point  of  doctrine,  but  simply  upon  a 
most  trivial  question  of  historic  fact  —  viz.,  who  were  de  jure  tha 
immediate  successors  of  Mahomet. 
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eral  toleration  for  all  religious  doctrines  not  demonslra * 
bhj  hostile  to  any  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity. 

Phil.,  then,  we  all  understand,  is  not  going  to  trav¬ 
erse  the  vast  field  of  Protestant  opinions  as  they  are 
distributed  through  our  many  sects ;  that  would  be 
endless  ;  and  he  illustrates  the  mazy  character  of  the 
wilderness  over  which  these  sects  are  wandering, 

■ - “  ubi  passim 

Palantes  error  recto  de  tramite  pellit,” 

by  the  four  cases  of —  1,  the  Calvinist  ;  2,  the  New- 
manite  ;  3,  the  Itomanist ;  *  4,  the  Evangelical  enthu- 

*  “  The  Romanist  ”  —  What,  amongst  Protestant  sects  ?  Ay, 
even  so.  It’s  Phil’s  mistake,  not  mine.  He  will  endeavor  to 
doctor  the  case,  by  pleading  that  he  was  speaking  universally  of 
Christian  error  ;  but  the  position  of  the  clause  forbids  this  plea. 
Not  only  in  relation  to  what  immediately  precedes,  the  passage 
must  be  supposed  to  contemplate  Protestant  error  ;  but  the 
immediate  inference  from  it,  viz.,  that  “  the  world  may  well  be 
excused  for  doubting  whether  there  is,  after  all,  so  much  to  be 
gained  by  that  liberty  of  private  judgment,  which  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic  of  Protestantism  ;  whether  it  be  not,  after  all, 
merely  a  liberty  to  fall  into  error,”  nails  Phil,  to  that  construc¬ 
tion  —  argues  too  strongly  that  it  is  an  oversight  of  indolence. 
Phil,  was  sleeping  for  the  moment,  which  is  excusable  enough 
towards  the  end  of  a  book,  but  hardly  in  section  1.  P.  S.  — I  have 
since  observed  (which  not  to  have  observed  is  excused,  perhaps, 
by  the  too  complex  machinery  of  hooks  and  eyes  between  the  text 
and  the  notes  involving  a  double  reference  —  first,  to  the  section; 
second,  to  the  particular  clause  of  the  section)  that  Phil,  has 
not  here  committed  an  inadvertency;  or,  if  he  has,  is  determined 
to  fight  himself  through  his  inadvertency,  rather  than  break  up 
his  quaternion  of  cases.  “  In  speaking  of  Romanism,  as  arising 
from  a  misapplication  of  Protestant  principles,  we  refer,  not  to 
those  who  were  born,  but  to  those  who  have  become  members  of 
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siast  —  as  holding  systems  of  doctrine,  “  no  one  of 
which  is  capable  of  recommending  itself  to  the  favor- 

tlie  Church  of  Rome.”  IThat  is  the  name  of  those  people  ?  And 
where  do  they  live  ?  I  have  heard  of  many  who  think  (and  there 
are  cases  in  which  most  of  us,  that  meddle  with  philosophy,  aro 
apt  to  think)  occasional  principles  of  Protestantism  available 
for  the  defence  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  mysteries  too  indis¬ 
criminately  assaulted  by  the  Protestant  zealot  ;  but,  with  this 
exception,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  parties  professing  to  derive  their 
Popish  learnings  from  Protestantism  ;  it  is  in  spite  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  as  seeming  to  them  not  strong  enough,  or  through  principles 
omitted  by  Protestantism,  which  therefore  seems  to  them  not 
careful  enough  or  not  impartial  enough,  that  Protestants  have 
lapsed  to  Popery.  Protestants  have  certainly  been  known  to  be¬ 
come  Papists,  not  through  Popish  arguments,  but  simply  through 
their  own  Protestant  books  ;  yet  never,  that  I  heard  of,  through 
an  affirmative  process,  as  though  any  Protestant  argument  in¬ 
volved  the  rudiments  of  Popery,  but  by  a  negative  process,  as 
fancying  the  Protestant  reasons,  though  lying  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  not  going  far  enough;  or,  again,  though  right  partially, 
yet  defective  as  a  whole.  Phil.,  therefore,  seems  to  me  absolutely 
caught  in  a  sort  of  Furcte  Caudince,  unless  he  has  a  dodge  in 
reserve  to  puzzle  us  all.  In  a  different  point,  I,  that  hold  myself 
a  doctor  seraphicus,  and  also  inexpugnabilis  upon  quillets  of 
logic,  justify  Phil.,  whilst  also  I  blame  him.  He  defends  himself 
rightly  for  distinguishing  between  the  Romanist  and  Newmanite 
on  the  one  hand,  between  the  Calvinist  and  the  Evangelican  man 
on  the  other,  though  perhaps  a  young  gentleman,  commencing 
his  studies  on  the  Organon,  will  fancy  that  here  he  has  Phil,  in 
a  trap,  for  these  distinctions,  he  will  say,  do  not  entirely  exclude 
each  other  as  they  ought  to  do.  The  class  calling  itself  Evan¬ 
gelical,  for  instance,  may  also  be  Calvinistic  ;  the  Newmanite  is 
not.  therefore,  anti-Romanisli.  True,  says  Phil.  ;  I  am  quite 
aware  of  it.  But  to  be  aware  of  an  objection  is  not  to  answer  it. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  actual  combinations  of  life,  not 
conforming  to  the  truth  of  abstractions,  compel  us  to  seeming 
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able  opinion  of  an  impartial  judge.”  Impartial  !  but 
what  Christian  can  be  impartial  ?  To  be  free  from  all 
bias,  and  to  begin  his  review  of  sects  in  that  temper, 
he  must  begin  by  being  an  infidel.  Vainly  a  man 
endeavors  to  reserve  in  a  state  of  neutrality  any  pre¬ 
conceptions  that  he  may  have  formed  for  himself  or 
prepossessions  that  he  may  have  inherited  from  “  mam¬ 
ma  ;  ”  he  cannot  do  it  any  more  than  he  can  dismiss 
his  own  shadow.  Every  man  that  lives,  has  (or  has 
had)  a  mamma ,  who  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  neutral  in  religious  beliefs.  And  it  is  strange  to 
contemplate  the  Aveakness  of  strong  minds  in  fancying 
that  they  can.  Calvin,  whilst  amiably  engaged  in 
hunting  Servetus  to  death,  and  writing  daily  letters  to 
his  friends,  in  Avhich  he  expresses  his  hope  that  the 
executive  poAver  Avould  not  think  of  burning  the  poor 
man,  since  really  justice  would  be  quite  satisfied  by 
cutting  his  head  off,  meets  Avith  some  correspondents 
who  conceive  (idiots  that  they  Avere  !)  even  that  little 
amputation  not  absolutely  indispensable.  But  Calvin 
soon  settles  their  scruples.  You  don’t  perceive,  he 

breaches  of  logic.  It  Avould  be  right  practically  to  distinguish 
the  Radical  from  the  Whig  ;  and  yet  it  might  shock  Duns  or 
Lombardus,  the  magister  sente ntiarum ,  Avhen  he  came  to  under¬ 
stand  that  partially  the  principles  of  Radicals  and  Whigs  coin¬ 
cide.  But,  for  all  that,  the  logic  which  distinguishes  them  is 
right  ;  and  the  apparent  error  must  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that 
all  cases  (political  or  religious)  being  cases  of  life,  are  concretes, 
AA’hicli  never  conform  to  the  exquisite  truth  of  abstractions. 
Practically,  the  Radical  is  opposed  to  the  Whig,  though  casually 
the  two  are  in  conjunction  continually  ;  for,  as  acting  parti¬ 
sans,  theyAvork/rom  different  centres,  and,  finally,  for  different 
results. 
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tells  them,  what  this  man  has  been  about.  When  a 
writer  attacks  Popery,  it’s  very  wrong  in  the  Papists 
to  cut  his  head  off ;  and  why  ?  Because  he  has  only 
been  attacking  error.  But  here  lies  the  difference  in 
this  case ;  Servetus  had  been  attacking  the  truth. 
Do  yon  see  the  distinction,  my  friends  ?  Consider  it, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sensible  that  this  quite 
alters  the  case.  It  is  shocking,  it  is  perfectly  ridicu¬ 
lous,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  touch  a  hair  of 
any  man’s  head  for  contradicting  him ;  and  why  ? 
Because,  do  you  see  ?  he  is  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evidently  agreeable  to  philosophy,  that  I,  John 
Calvin,  should  shave  off  the  hair,  and,  indeed,  the 
head  itself  (as  I  heartily  hope i:'  will  be  done  in  this 

*  The  reader  may  imagine  that,  in  thus  abstracting  Calvin’s 
epistolary  sentiments,  I  am  a  little  improving  them.  Certainly 
they  would  bear  improvement,  but  that  is  not.  my  business. 
What  the  reader  secs  here  is  but  the  result  of  bringing  scattered 
passages  into  closer  juxtaposition  ;  whilst,  as  to  the  strongest 
(viz.,  the  most  sanguinary)  sentiments  here  ascribed  to  him,  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  my  fidelity  to  the  literal  truth, 
if  I  cite  three  separate  sentences.  Writing  to  Farrcl,  he  says, 
“  Spero  capitale  saltern  fore  judicium.”  Sentence  of  the  court, 
he  hopes ,  will,  at  any  rate,  reach  the  life  of  Servetus.  Die  he 
must,  and  die  he  shall.  But  why  should  he  die  a  cruel  death? 
“  Prence  vero  atrocitatem  remitti  cupio.”  To  the  same  purpose, 
when  writing  to  Seltzer,  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  assure  him  that  a  principal  civic  officer  of  Geneva  was,  in 
this  case,  entirely  upright,  and  animated  by  the  most  virtuous 
sentiments.  Indeed  !  What  an  interesting  character  !  and  in 
what  way  now  might  this  good  man  show  this  beautiful  tender¬ 
ness  of  conscience  ?  Why,  by  a  fixed  resolve  that  Servetus  should 
not  in  any  case  escape  the  catastrophe  which  I,  John  Calvin,  am 
longing  for  (“  ut  saltern  exitum,  quern  optamus,  non  fugiat  ”). 
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present  case)  of  any  man  presumptuous  enough  to  con¬ 
tradict  me;  but  then,  why?  For  a  reason  that  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  which,  one  would 
think,  idiocy  itself  could  not  overlook,  viz.,  that  I, 
John  Calvin,  am  right  —  right,  through  three  degrees 
of  comparison  —  right,  lighter,  or  more  right,  lightest, 
or  most  right. 

The  self-sufficingness  of  the  Bible,  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment  —  here,  then,  are  the  two  great  charac¬ 
ters  in  which  Protestantism  commences ;  these  are  the 
bulwarks  behind  which  it  intrenches  itself  against 
Rome.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  these  two  great  pre¬ 
liminary  laws,  which  soon  diverge  into  fields  so  differ¬ 
ent,  at  the  first  are  virtually  one  and  the  same  law. 
The  refusal  of  a  Delphic  oracle  at  Rome  alien  to  the 
Bible,  extrinsic  to  the  Bihle,  and  claiming  the  sole  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible  ;  the  refusal  of  an  oracle 
that  reduced  the  Bible  to  a  hollow  mask,  underneath 
which  fraudulently  introducing  itself  any  earthly  voice 
could  mimic  a  heavenly  voice,  wTas  in  effect  to  refuse 

Finally,  writing  to  tlie  same  Sultzer,  he  remarks  that  —  when  we 
see  the  Papists  such  avenging  champions  of  their  own  super¬ 
stitious  fables  as  not  to  falter  in  shedding  innocent  blood,  “  pudeat 
Ckristianos  magistrates  [as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  magistrates 
were  not  Christians]  in  tuenda  certa  veritate  nihil  prorsus  ha- 
bei-e  animi  ”  —  “  Christian  magistrates  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  manifesting  no  energy  at  all  in  the  vindication  of 
truth  undeniable;”  yet  really  since  these  magistrates  had  at 
that  time  the  full  design,  which  design  not  many  days  after  they 
executed,  of  maintaining  truth  by  fire  and  faggot,  one  does  not 
see  the  call  upon  them  for  blushes  so  very  deep  as  Calvin  requires. 
Hands  so  crimson  with  blood  might  compensate  the  absence  ot 
orimson  cheeks. 
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the  coercion  of  this  false  oracle  over  each  man’s  con¬ 
scientious  judgment ;  to  make  the  Bible  independent 
of  the  Pope,  was  to  make  man  independent  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  controllers.  The  self-sitfficingness  of  Scripture, 
its  independency  of  any  external  interpreter,  passed  in 
one  moment  into  the  other  great  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Toleration.  It  was  but  the  same  triumphal  monument 
under  a  new  angle  of  sight,  the  golden  and  silver  faces 
of  the  same  heraldic  shield.  The  very  same  act  which 
denies  the  right  of  interpretation  to  a  mysterious 
Papal  phoenix,  renewed  from  generation  to  generation, 
having  the  antiquity  and  the  incomprehensible  omni¬ 
science  of  the  Simorg,*  that  ancient  bird  in  Southey, 
transferred  this  right  of  mere  necessity  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  whole  human  race.  For  where  else  could 
it  have  been  lodged  ?  Any  attempt  in  any  other  di¬ 
rection  was  but  to  restore  the  Papal  power  in  a  new 
impersonation.  Every  man,  therefore,  suddenly  ob¬ 
tained  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Bible  for  himself. 
But  the  word  “  right  ”  obtained  a  new  sense.  Every 
man  has  the  right,  protected  by  the  Queen’s  Bench,  of 
publishing  an  unlimited  number  of  metaphysical  sys¬ 
tems  ;  and,  under  favor  of  the  same  indulgent  Bench, 
•we  all  enjoy  the  unlimited  right  of  laughing  at  him. 
But  not  the  whole  race  of  man  has  a  right  to  coerce, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  rights,  the  humblest 
of  individuals.  The  rights  of  men  are  thus  unspeak- 

*  The  Simorff :  ” — If  the  reader  has  not  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  this  mysterious  bird,  eldest  of  created  things,  it  is 
time  he  Should.  The  Simorg  would  help  him  out  of  all  his 
troubles,  if  the  reader  could  find  him  at  home.  Let  him  consult 
Bouthey’s  “  Thalaba.” 
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ably  elevated  ;  for,  being  now  freed  from  all  anxiety, 
being  sacred  as  merely  legal  rights,  they  suddenly  rise 
into  a  new  mode  of  responsibility  as  intellect  uni  rights. 
As  a  Protestant,  every  mature  man,  the  very  humblest 
and  poorest,  has  the  same  dignified  right  over  his  own 
opinions  and  profession  of  faith  that  lie  has  over  his 
own  hearth.  But  his  hearth  can  rarely  be  abused  ; 
whereas  his  religious  system,  being  a  vast  kingdom, 
opening  by  immeasurable  gates  upon  worlds  of  light 
and  worlds  of  darkness,  now  brings  him  within  a  new 
amenability  —  called  upon  to  answer  new  impeach¬ 
ments,  and  to  seek  for  new  assistances.  Forme; ly 
another  was  answerable  for  his  belief :  if  that  were 
wrong,  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  Now  he  has  new  rights, 
but  these  have  burdened  him  with  new  obligations. 
Now  he  is  crowned  with  the  glory  and  the  palms  of  an 
intellectual  creature,  but  he  is  alarmed  by  the  certainty 
of  corresponding  struggles.  Protestantism  it  is  that 
has  created  him  into  this  child  and  heir  of  liberty  ; 
Protestantism  it  is  that  has  invested  him  with  these 
unbounded  privileges  of  private  judgment,  giving  him 
in  one  moment  the  sublime  powers  of  a  Pope  within 
his  one  solitary  conscience  ;  but  Protestantism  it  is 
that  has  introduced  him  to  the  most  dreadful  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

I  repeat  that  the  twin  maxims,  the  columns  of  Her¬ 
cules  through  which  Protestantism  entered  the  great 
sea  of  human  activities,  were  originally  but  two  aspects 
of  one  law  :  to  deny  the  Papal  control  over  men's 
conscience  being  to  affirm  man's  self-control,  was, 
therefore,  to  affirm  man's  universal  right  to  toleration, 
which  again  implied  a  corresponding  duty  of  toleration. 
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Under  this  bi-fronted  law,  generated  by  Protestantism, 
but  in  its  turn  regulating  Protestantism,  Phil,  under¬ 
takes  to  develop  all  the  principles  that  belong  to  a 
Protestant  church.  The  seasonableiiess  of  such  an 
investigation  —  its  critical  application  to  an  evil  now 
spreading  like  a  fever  through  Europe  —  he  perceives 
fully,  and  in  the  following  terms  expresses  this  percep¬ 
tion  :  — 

That  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  great  theological  crisis,  that 
the  problem  must  soon  be  solved,  how  far  orthodox  Christianity 
is  possible  for  those  who  are  not  behind  their  age  in  scholarship 
and  science  ;  this  is  a  solemn  fact,  which  may  be  ignored  by  the 
partisans  of  short-sighted  bigotry,  but  which  is  felt  by  all,  and 
confessed  by  most  of  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  its 
reality  and  importance.  The  deep  Sibylline  vaticinations  of 
Coleridge's  philosophical  mind,  the  practical  working  of  Arnold’s 
religious  sentimentalism,  and  the  open  acknowledgment  of  many 
divines  who  are  living  examples  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  have 
all,  in  different  ways,  foretold  the  advent  of  a  Church  of  the 
Future.” 

This  is  from  the  preface,  p.  ix.,  where  the  phrase, 
Church  of  the  Future,  points  to  the  Prussian  minister’s 
(Bunsen’s)  Kirclie  der  Zukunft ;  but  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  not  far  from  its  close  (p.  114),  he  re¬ 
curs  to  this  crisis,  and  more  circumstantially. 

Phil,  embarrasses  himself  and  his  readers  in  this 
development  of  Protestant  principles.  His  own  view 
of  the  task  before  him  requires  that  he  should  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  the  consideration  of  any  particular 
church,  and  lay  aside  all  partisanship  —  plausible  or 
not  plausible.  It  is  his  own  overture  that  warrants  us 
in  expecting  this.  And  yet,  before  we  have  travelled 
three  measured  inches,  he  is  found  entangling  himself 
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with  Church  of  Englandism.  Let  me  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  as  though,  borrowing  a  Bentham  word,  I 
were  therefore  a  Jerry  Benthamite  :  I,  that  may  de¬ 
scribe  myself  generally  as  Philo-Phil.,  am  not  less  a 
son  of  the  “  Reformed  Anglican  Church  ”  than  Phil. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  any  vindication 
of  that  church,  simply  as  such,  and  separately  for  itself, 
I  should  be  the  man  to  find  grounds  of  exception. 
Loving  most  of  what  Phil,  loves,  loving  Phil,  himself, 
and  hating  (I  grieve  to  say),  with  a  theological  hatred, 
whatever  Phil,  hates,  why  should  I  demur  at  this 
particular  point  to  a  course  of  argument  that  travels 
in  the  line  of  my  own  partialities  ?  And  yet  I  do  de¬ 
mur.  Having  been  promised  a  philosophic  defence  of 
the  principles  concerned  in  the  great  European  schism 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  suddenly  we  find  ourselves 
collapsing  from  that  altitude  of  speculation  into  a  de¬ 
fence  of  one  individual  church.  Nobody  would  com¬ 
plain  of  Phil.,  if  after  having  deduced  philosophically 
the  principles  upon  which  all  Protestant  separation 
from  Rome  should  revolve,  he  had  gone  forward  to 
show,  that  in  some  one  of  the  Protestant  churches 
more  than  in  others,  these  principles  had  been  asserted 
with  peculiar  strength,  or  carried  through  with  special 
consistency,  or  associated  pre-eminently  with  the  other 
graces  of  a  Christian  church,  such  as  a  ritual  more  im¬ 
pressive  to  the  heart  of  man  —  where  lies  the  defence 
for  the  sublime  Anglican  Liturgy  ;  or  a  polity  more 
symmetrical  with  the  structure  of  English  society  — 
where  lies  the  defence  of  Episcopacy.  Once  having 
unfolded  from  philosophic  grounds  the  primary  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  pure  Scriptural  church,  Phil,  might  then, 
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■without  blame,  have  turned  sharp  round  upon  us, 
saying,  such  being  the  conditions  under  which  the 
great  idea  of  a  true  Christian  church  must  be  con¬ 
structed,  I  now  go  on  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  conformed  to  those  conditions  more  faithfully 
than  any  other.  But  to  entangle  the  pure  outlines  of 
the  idealizing  mind  with  the  practical  forms  of  any 
militant  church,  embarrassed  (as  we  know  all  churches 
to  have  been)  by  pre-occupations  of  judgment,  derived 
from  feuds  too  local  and  interests  too  political,  moving 
also  (as  we  know  all  churches  to  have  moved)  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  occasionally  from  mere  necessi¬ 
ties  of  position  ;  this  is  in  the  result  to  injure  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  writer  doubly  :  first,  as  leaving  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  partisanship  :  the  reader  is  mistrustful  from  the 
first,  as  against  a  judge  that  in  reality  is  an  advocate; 
second,  without  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  reader, 
directly  to  Phil,  it  is  injurious,  by  fettering  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  speculations ;  or,  if  leaving  their  freedom 
undisturbed,  by  narrowing  their  compass. 

And,  if  Phil.,  as  to  the  general  movement  of  his 
Protestant  pleadings,  modulates  too  little  in  the  trans¬ 
cendental  key,  sometimes  he  does  so  too  much.  For 
instance,  at  p.  69,  sec.  35,  we  find  him  half  calling 
upon  Protestantism  to  account  for  her  belief  in  God  ; 
how  then  ?  Is  this  belief  special  to  Protestants?  Are 
Roman  Catholics,  are  those  of  the  Greek,  the  Arme¬ 
nian,  and  other  Christian  churches,  atheistically  given  ? 
We  used  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.  I  don’t  know  whether  there  is  or  not;  but 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  Protestant  by-road,  no  Reforma¬ 
tion  short-cut,  to  the  demonstration  of  Deity.  It  is 
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true  that  Phil,  exonerates  his  philosophic  scholar, 
when  throwing  himself  in  Protestant  freedom  upon 
pure  intellectual  aids,  from  the  vain  labor  of  such  an 
effort.  He  consigns  him,  however  philosophic,  to  the 
evidence  of  “  inevitable  assumptions,  upon  axiomatic 
postulates,  which  the  reflecting  mind  is  compelled  to 
accept,  and  which  no  more  admit  of  doubt  and  cavil 
than  of  establishment  by  formal  proof.”  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  understand  Phil,  in  this  section.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  is  glancing  at  Kant.  Kant  was  the  first 
person,  and  perhaps  the  last,  that  ever  undertook 
formally  to  demonstrate  the  indemonstrability  of  God. 
He  showed  that  the  three  great  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  were  virtually  one,  inasmuch 
as  the  two  weaker  borrowed  their  value  and  vis  apo- 
deictica  from  the  more  rigorous  metaphysical  argument. 
The  physico-theological  argument  he  forced  to  hack, 
as  it  were,  into  the  cosmological,  and  that  into  the 
ontological.  After  this  reluctant  regressus  of  the 
three  into  one,  shutting  up  like  a  spy-glass,  which 
(with  the  iron  hand  of  Plercules  forcing  Cerberus  up 
to  daylight)  the  stern  man  of  Kcenigsberg  resolutely 
dragged  to  the  front  of  the  arena,  nothing  remained, 
now  that  he  had  this  pet  scholastic  argument  driven  up 
into  a  corner,  than  to  break  its  neck  —  which  he  did. 
Kant  took  the  conceit  out  of  all  the  three  arguments; 
but,  if  this  is  what  Phil,  alludes  to,  he  should  have 
added,  that  these  three,  after  all,  were  only  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  speculating  or  theoretic  reason.  To  this 
faculty  Kant  peremptorily  denied  the  power  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  Deity ;  but  then  that  same  apodeixis, 
which  he  had  thus  inexorably  torn  from  reason  under 
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one- manifestation,  Kant  himself  restored  to  the  reason 
in  another  (the  praktische  vernunft ).  God  he  asserts 
to  be  a  postulate  of  the  human  reason,  as  speaking 
through  the  conscience  and  will,  not  proved  ostensively, 
but  indirectly  proved  as  being  wanted  indispensably, 
and  presupposed  in  other  necessities  of  our  human 
nature.  This,  probably,  is  what  Phil,  means  by  his 
short-hand  expression  of  “axiomatic  postulates.”  But 
then  it  should  not  have  been  said  that  the  case  does 
not  “  admit  of  formal  proof,”  since  the  proof  is  as 
“  formal  ”  and  rigorous  by  this  new  method  of  Kant 
as  by  the  old  obsolete  methods  of  Sam.  Clarke  and 
the  schoolmen. 

But  it  is  not  the  too  high  or  the  too  low  —  the  too 
much  or  the  too  little  —  of  what  one  might  call  by 
analogy  the  transcendental  course,  which  I  charge 
upon  Phil.  It  is,  that  he  is  too  desultory  —  too 
eclectic.  And  the  secret  purpose,  which  seems  to  me 
predominant  throughout  his  work,  is,  not  so  much  the 
defence  of  Protestantism,  or  even  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  a  report  of  the  latest  novelties  that  have 
found  a  roosting-place  in  the  English  Church,  amongst 
the  most  temperate  of  those  churchmen  who  keep  pace 
with  modern  philosophy  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  selection 
from  the  classical  doctrines  of  religion,  exhibited  under 
their  newest  revision  ;  or,  generally,  it  is  an  attempt 

*  The  method  of  Des  Cartes  was  altogether  separate  and  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himself;  it  is  a  mere  conjuror’s  juggle;  and  yet,  what 
is  strange,  like  some  other  audasious  sophisms,  it  is  capable  of 
being  so  stated  as  most  of  all  to  baffle  the  subtle  dialectician; 
and  Kant  himself,  though  not  cheated,  was  never  so  much  per¬ 
plexed  in  his  life  as  in  the  effort  to  make  its  hollowness  apparent 
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to  show,  from  what  is  going  on  amongst  thn  most 
moving  orders  in  the  English  Church,  how  far  it  is 
possible  that  strict  orthodoxy  should  bend,  on  the  one 
side,  to  new  impulses,  derived  from  an  advancing 
philosophy,  and  yet,  on  the  other  side,  should  recon¬ 
cile  itself,  both  verbally  and  in  spirit,  with  ancient 
standards.  But  if  Phil,  is  eclectic,  then  I  will  be 
eclectic  ;  if  Phil,  has  a  right  to  be  desultory,  then  1 
have  a  right.  Phil,  is  my  leader.  I  can’t,  in  reason, 
be  expected  to  be  better  than  he  is.  If  I’m  wrong, 
Phil,  ought  to  set  me  a  better  example.  And  here, 
before  this  honorable  audience  of  the  public,  I  charge 
all  my  errors  (whatever  they  may  be,  past  or  coming) 
upon  Phil's  misconduct. 

Having  thus  established  my  patent  of  vagrancy,  and 
my  license  for  picking  and  choosing,  I  choose  out  these 
(tree  articles  to  toy  with:  — first,  Bibliolatry  ;  second, 
Development  applied  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity  ; 
third.  Philology,  as  the  particular  resource  against 
false  philosophy,  relied  on  by  Phil. 

Bibliolatry. — We  Protestants  charge  upon  the 
Ponteficii,  as  the  more  learned  of  our  fathers  always 
called  the  Roman  Catholics,  Mariolatry ;  they  pay  un¬ 
due  honors,  say  we,  to  the  Virgin.  They  in  return 
charge  upon  us,  Bibliolatry ,  or  superstitious  allegiance 
—  an  idolatrous  homage  —  to  the  words,  syllables,  and 
punctuation  of  the  Bible.  They,  according  to  us, 
deify  a  woman ;  and  we,  according  to  them,  deify  an 
arrangement  of  printer’s  types.  As  to  their  error,  we 
need  not  mind  that :  let  us  attend  to  our  own.  And 
to  this  extent  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  Bibliolatrists 
must  be  wrong  —  viz.,  because,  as  a  pun  vanishes  on 
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being  translated  into  another  language,  even  so  would, 
and  must  melt  away,  like  ice  in  a  hot-house,  a  large 
majority  of  those  conceits  which  every  Christian  nation 
is  apt  to  ground  upon  the  verbal  text  of  the  Scriptures 
in  its  own  separate  vernacular  version.  But  once 
aware  that  much  of  their  Bibliolatry  depends  upon 
ignorance  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  often  depends 
upon  peculiarity  of  idiom  or  structures  in  modern 
tongues,  cautious  people  begin  to  suspect  the  whole. 
Here  arises  a  very  interesting,  startling,  and  perplexing 
situation  for  all  who  venerate  the  Bible ;  one  which 
must  always  have  existed  for  prying,  inquisitive  people, 
but  which  has  been  incalculably  sharpened  for  the 
apprehension  of  these  days  by  the  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vances  made  and  being  made  in  Oriental  and  Greek  phi¬ 
lology.  It  is  a  situation  of  public  scandal  even  to  the 
deep  reverencers  of  the  Bible  ;  but  a  situation  of  much 
more  than  scandal,  of  real  grief,  to  the  profound  and 
sincere  amongst  religious  people.  On  the  one  hand, 
viewing  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  merely 
so  in  the  sense  of  its  containing  most  salutary  coun¬ 
sels,  but,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  its  containing  a 
revelation  of  the  most  awful  secrets,  they  cannot  for  a 
moment  listen  to  the  pretence  that  the  Bible  has 
benefited  by  God’s  inspiration  only  as  other  good 
books  may  be  said  to  have  done.  They  are  confident 
that,  in  a  much  higher  sense,  and  in  a  sense  incommu¬ 
nicable  to  other  books,  it  is  inspired.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  they  will  not  tell  lies,  or  countenance 
lies,  even  in  what  seems  the  service  of  religion,  they 
cannot  hide  from  themselves  that  the  materials  of  this 
imperishable  book  are  perishable,  frail,  liable  to  crum» 
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ble,  and  actually  have  crumbled  to  some  extent,  in 
various  instances.  There  is,  therefore,  lying  broadly 
before  us,  something  like  what  Kant  called  an  anti¬ 
nomy  —  a  case  where  two  laws  equally  binding  on  the 
mind  are,  or  seem  to  be,  in  collision.  Such  cases 
occur  in  morals  —  cases  which  are  carried  out  of  the 
general  rule,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  that  rule,  by  pe¬ 
culiar  deflexions ;  and  from  the  word  case  we  derive 
the  word  casuistry,  as  a  general  science  dealing  with 
such  anomalous  cases.  There  is  a  casuistry,  also,  for 
the  speculative  understanding,  as  well  as  for  the  moral 
(which  in  Kant’s  terminology  is  the  -practical )  under¬ 
standing.  And  this  question,  as  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  with  its  apparent  conflict  of  forces,  repelling 
it  and  yet  affirming  it,  is  one  of  its  most  perplexing 
and  most  momentous  problems. 

My  own  solution  of  the  problem  would  reconcile  all 
that  is  urged  against  an  inspiration  with  all  that  the 
internal  necessity  of  the  case  would  plead  in  behalf  of 
an  inspiration.  So  would  Phil' s.  His  distinction,  like 
mine,  would  substantially  come  down  to  this  —  that 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  religious  truth  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  affected  by  verbal  changes  such  as  can  be 
made  by  time,  or  accident,  or  without  treacherous  de¬ 
sign.  It  is  like  lightning,  which  could  not  be  mutilated, 
or  truncated,  or  polluted.  Bat  it  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
hearse  a  little  more  in  detail,  both  Phil's  view  and 
my  own.  Let  my  principal  go  first;  make  way,  I 
desire,  for  my  leader  :  let  this  honorable  man  Phil., 
whom  I,  Philo-Phil.,  now  take  by  the  right  hand,  and 
solemnly  present  to  the  public — let  this  Daniel  who 
has  come  to  judgment  have  precedency,  as,  in  all  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  he  has. 
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Whilst  rejecting  altogether  any  inspiration  as  at¬ 
taching  to  the  separate  words  and  phrases  of  the 
Scriptures,  Phil,  insists  upon  such  an  inspiration  as 
attaching  to  the  spiritual  truths  and  doctrines  deliv¬ 
ered  in  these  Scriptures.  And  he  places  this  theory 
in  a  striking  light,  equally  for  what  it  affirms  and  for 
what  it  denies,  by  these  two  arguments  —  first  (in 
affirmation  of  the  real  spiritual  inspiration),  that  a 
scries  of  more  than  thirty  writers,  speaking  in  succes¬ 
sion  along  a  vast  line  of  time,  and  absolutely  without 
means  of  concert,  yet  all  combine  unconsciously  to 
one  end  —  lock  like  parts  of  a  great  machine  into  one 
system  —  conspire  to  the  unity  of  a  very  elaborate 
scheme,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  what  was  to 
come  after.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one,  living  nearly 
one  thousand  six  hundred  years  before  the  last  in  the 
series,  who  lays  a  foundation  (in  reference  to  man’s 
ruin,  to  God's  promises  and  plan  for  human  restora¬ 
tion),  which  is  built  upon  and  carried  forward  by  all, 
without  exception,  that  follow.  Here  come  a  multi¬ 
tude  that  prepare  each  for  his  successor  —  that  uncon¬ 
sciously  integrate  each  other  —  that,  finally,  when 
reviewed,  make  up  a  total  drama,  of  which  each  writer’s 
separate  share  would  have  been  utterly  imperfect 
without  corresponding  parts  that  he  could  not  have 
foreseen.  At  length  all  is  finished.  A  profound  piece 
of  music,  a  vast  oratorio,  perfect  and  of  elaborate 
unity,  has  resulted  from  a  long  succession  of  strains, 
each  for  itself  fragmentary.  On  such  a  final  creation 
resulting  from  such  a  distraction  of  parts,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  suppose  an  overruling  inspiration,  in  order 
at  all  to  account  for  the  final  result  of  a  most  elaborate 
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harmony.  Besides,  which  would  argue  some  incon¬ 
ceivable  magic,  if  wre  did  not  assume  a  providential 
inspiration  watching  over  the  coherencies,  tendencies, 
and  intertessellations  (to  use  a  learned  word)  of  the 
whole, — it  happens  that,  in  many  instances,  typica. 
things  are  recorded  —  things  ceremonial,  that  could 
have  no  meaning  to  the  person  recording  —  prospec¬ 
tive  words,  that  were  reported  and  transmitted  in  a 
spirit  of  confiding  faith,  but  that  could  have  little 
meaning  to  the  reporting  parties  for  many  hundreds  of 
years.  Briefly,  a  great  mysterious  word  is  spelt,  as  it 
were,  by  the  whole  sum  of  the  Scriptural  books  — 
every  separate  book  forming  a  letter  or  syllable  in 
that  secret  and  that  unfinished  word,  as  it  was  for  so 
many  ages.  This  cooperation  of  ages,  not  able  to 
communicate  or  concert  arrangements  with  each  other, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  an  argument  of  an  overruling 
inspiration,  than  if  the  separation  of  the  contributing 
parties  were  by  space,  and  not  by  time.  As  if,  for 
example,  every  island  at  the  same  moment  were  to 
send  its  contribution,  without  previous  concert,  to  a 
sentence  or  chapter  of  a  book  ;  in  which  case  the  re¬ 
sult,  if  full  of  meaning,  much  more  if  full  of  awful 
and  profound  meaning,  could  not  be  explained  ration¬ 
ally  without  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  over¬ 
ruling  of  these  unconscious  cooperators  to  a  common 
result.  So  far  on  behalf  of  inspiration.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  an  argument  in  denial  of  any  blind 
mechanic  inspiration  cleaving  to  words  and  syllables, 
Phil,  notices  this  consequence  as  resulting  from  such 
an  assumption,  viz.,  that  if  you  adopt  any  one  gospel, 
6t.  John’s  suppose,  or  any  one  narrative  of  a  particular 
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transaction,  as  inspired  in  this  minute  and  pedantic 
sense,  then  for  every  other  report,  which,  adhering  to 
the  spiritual  value  of  the  circumstances,  and  virtually 
the  same,  should  differ  in  the  least  of  the  details,  there 
would  instantly  arise  a  solemn  degradation.  All  parts 
of  Scripture,  in  fact,  would  thus  be  made  active  and 
operative  in  degrading  each  other. 

Such  is  Phil's  way  of  explaining  ■Q-eonvEVGnot.* 
( tlieopneustia ),  or  divine  prompting,  so  as  to  reconcile 
the  doctrine  affirming  a  virtual  inspiration,  an  inspira¬ 
tion  as  to  the  truths  revealed,  with  a  peremptory 
denial  of  any  inspiration  at  all,  as  to  the  mere  verbal 
vehicle  of  those  revelations.  He  is  evidently  as  sin¬ 
cere  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  which  he  upholds  as 
in  regard  to  that  which  he  denies.  Phil,  is  honest, 
and  Phil,  is  able.  Now  comes  my  turn.  I  rise  to 
support  my  leader,  and  shall  attempt  to  wrench  this 
notion  of  a  verbal  inspiration  from  the  hands  of  its 
champions  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  —  viz.,  by  show¬ 
ing  the  monstrous  consequences  to  which  it  leads  — 
which  form  of  logic  Phil,  also  has  employed ;  but 
mine  is  different  and  more  elaborate.  Yet,  first  of  all, 

*  “  OtoTTvivctTia:  ”  — I  must  point  out  to  Phil,  an  oversight  of 
liis  as  to  this  word  at  p.  45;  he  there  describes  the  doctrine  of 
tlieopneustia  as  being  that  of  “  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration.” 
but  this  he  cannot  mean,  for  obviously  this  word  theopncustia 
comprehends  equally  the  verbal  inspiration  which  he  is  denounc¬ 
ing,  and  the  inspiration  of  power  or  spiritual  virtue  which  he  is 
substituting.  Neither  Phil.,  nor  any  one  of  his  scliool,  is  to  be 
understood  as  rejecting  theopncustia,  but  as  rejecting  that  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  theopncustia  which  appeals  to  the  eye  by  moul¬ 
dering  symbols,  in  favor  of  that  other  mode  which  appeals  to 
the  heart  by  incorruptible  radiations  of  inner  truth. 
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let  me  frankly  confess  to  the  reader,  that  some  people 
allege  a  point-blank  assertion  by  Scripture  itself  of  its 
own  verbal  inspiration;  which  assertion,  if  it  really 
had  any  existence,  would  summarily  put  down  all 
cavils  of  human  dialectics.  That  makes  it  necessary 
to  review  this  assertion.  This  famous  passage  of 
Scripture,  this  locus  classicus,  or  prerogative  text, 
pleaded  for  the  verbatim  cl  literatim  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  is  the  following ;  and  I  will  so  exhibit  its  very 
words  as  that  the  reader,  even  if  no  Grecian,  may  un¬ 
derstand  the  point  in  litigation.  The  passage  is  this  : 
11(07(1  yncicpt]  (IcOTTi’evoTO*;  y.ca  coepshpog,  &c.,  taken  from 
St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  16).  Let  us  construe  it  lit  rally, 
expressing  the  Greek  by  Latin  characters :  Pasa  graphe, 
all  written  lore  (or  every  writing)  —  tlieopneustos ,  God- 
breathed,  or,  God-prompted — kai,  and  (or,  also)  — 
oplielimos,  serviceable  —  pros,  towards,  didaskalian, 
doctrinal  truth.  Now  this  sentence,  when  thus  rendered 
into  English  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  Grecian  letter, 
wants  something  to  complete  its  sense — it  wants  an  is. 
There  is  a  subject,  as  the  logicians  say,  and  there  is  a 
predicate  (or,  something  affirmed  of  that  subject),  but 
there  is  no  copula  to  connect  them  —  -we  miss  the  is. 
This  omission  is  common  in  Greek,  but  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  English.  The  is  must  be  supplied  ;  but  where 
must  it  be  supplied  ?  That’s  the  very  question,  for 
there  is  a  choice  between  two  places  ;  and  according  to 
the  choice,  will  the  word  tlieopneustos  become  part  of 
the  subject,  or  part  of  the  predicate  ;  which  will  make 
a  world  of  difference.  Let  us  try  it  both  ways  :  — 

1.  All  writing  inspired  by  God  (i.  e.  being  inspired 
by  God,  supposing  it  inspired,  which  makes  tlieop- 
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neustos  part  of  tire  subject)  is  also  profitable  for  teach¬ 
ing,  &c. 

2.  All  writing  is  inspired  by  God,  and  profitable, 
&c.  (which  makes  theopneustos  part  of  the  predicate.) 

Now,  in  this  last  way  of  construing  the  text,  which  is 
the  way  adopted  by  our  authorized  version,  one  objec¬ 
tion  strikes  everybody  at  a  glance  —  viz.,  that  St.  Paul 
could  not  possibly  mean  to  say  of  all  writing,  indis¬ 
criminately,  that  it  was  divinely  inspired,  this  being  so 
revoltingly  opposed  to  the  truth.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  on  this  way  of  interpolating  the  is,  we  must 
understand  the  Apostle  to  use  the  word  graphe, 
writing,  in  a  restricted  sense,  not  for  writing  generally, 
but  for  sacred  writing,  or  (as  our  English  .phrase  runs) 
“  Holy  Writ, ;  ”  upon  which  will  arise  three  separate 
demurs :  First,  one  already  stated  by  —  Phil,  viz.,  that, 
wdien  graphe  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  article  ;  the  phrase  is  either  y  ynaepy,  “  the 
writing,”  or  else  (as  in  St.  Luke)  ai  yaaqiai,  “  the 
writings,”  just  as  in  English  it  is  said,  “  the  Scripture,” 
or  “  the  Scriptures.”  Secondly,  that,  according  to  the 
Greek  usage,  this  would  not  be  the  natural  place  for 
introducing  the  is.  Thirdly  —  which  disarms  the 
whole  objection  from  this  text,  howsoever  construed  — 
that,  after  all,  it  leaves  the  dispute  with  the  bibliola¬ 
ters  wholly  untouched.  We  also,  the  anti-bibliolaters, 
say  that  all  Scripture  is  inspired,  though  we  may*  not 
therefore  suppose  the  Apostle  to  be  here  insisting  on 
that  doctrine.  But  no  matter  whether  he  is  or  not, 
in  relation  to  this  dispute.  Both  parties  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  inspiration  —  so  far  they  are  agreed  ;  the 
question  between  them  arises  upon  quite  another 
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point  —  viz.,  as  to  the  mode  of  that  inspiration,  whether 
incarnating  its  golden  light  in  the  corruptibilities  of 
perishing  syllables,  or  in  the  sanctities  of  indefeasible, 
word-transcending  ideas.  Now,  upon  that  question, 
the  apostolic  words,  torture  them  how  you  please,  say 
nothing  at  all. 

There  is,  then,  no  such  dogma  (or,  to  speak  Ger- 
manice,  no  such  machl-sprucli )  in  behalf  of  verbal 
inspiration  as  has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  and  I 
pass  to  my  own  argument  against  it.  This  argument 
turns  upon  the  self-confounding  tendency  of  the  com¬ 
mon  form  ascribed  to  # Eorn’Evoria ,  or  divine  inspiration. 
When  translated  from  its  true  and  lofty  sense  of  an 
inspiration  —  brooding,  with  outstretched  wings,  over 
the  mighty  abyss  of  secret  truth  —  to  the  vulgar  sense 
of  an  inspiration,  burrowing,  like  a  rabbit  or  a  worm, 
in  grammatical  quillets  and  syllables,  mark  how  it 
comes  down  to  nothing  at  all ;  mark  how  a  stream, 
pretending  to  derive  itself  from  a  heavenly  fountain, 
is  finally  lost  and  confounded  in  a  morass  of  human 
perplexities. 

First  of  all,  at  starting,  we  have  the  inspiration  (No. 
1)  to  the  original  composers  of  the  sacred  books. 
That  I  grant,  though  distinguishing  as  to  its  nature. 

Next,  we  want  another  inspiration  (No.  2)  for  the 
countless  translators  of  the  Bible.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  a  German,  to  a  Swiss,  or  to  a  Scotsman,  that,  three 
thousand  years  (plus  two  hundred)  before  the  llefor- 
mation,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  was  kept  from 
erring  by  a  divine  restraint  over  his  words,  if  the 
authors  of  this  Reformation  —  Luther,  suppose,  Zwin- 
gle,  John  Knox  —  either  making  translations  them- 
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selves,  or  relying  upon  translations  made  by  others 
under  no  such  verbal  restraint,  have  been  left  free  to 
bias  his  mind,  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  if  the  original 
Hebrew  writer  had  been  resigned  to  his  own  human 
discretion  ? 

Thirdly,  even  if  we  adopt  the  inspiration  No.  2,  that 
will  not  avail  us ;  because  many  different  translators 
exist.  Does  the  very  earliest  translation  of  the  Law- 
and  the  Prophets  —  viz.,  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Septuagint,  always  agree  verbally  with  the  Hebrew  ? 
Or  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  always  with  the  Hebrew! 
Or  do  the  earliest  Latin  versions  of  the  entire  Bible 
agree  verbally  with  modern  Latin  versions?  Jerome’v 
Latin  version,  for  instance,  memorable  as  being  that 
adopted  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  know-n  under  tht» 
name  of  the  Vulgate ,  does  it  agree  verbally  with  th& 
Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  the  Bible  mads, 
since  the  Reformation  ?  In  the  English,  again,  if  wu 
begin  with  the  translation  still  sleeping  in  MS.,  mad-., 
five  centuries  ago  —  in  fact  about  Chaucer’s  time  — 
and  passing  from  that  to  the  first  printed  translation 
(which  was,  I  think,  Coverdale’s,  in  1535),  if  we  thenco 
travel  down  to  our  own  day,  so  as  to  include  all  that 
have  confined  themselves  to  separate  versions  of  somo 
one  book,  or  even  of  some  one  cardinal  text,  countless 
other  versions  that  differ — and  to  the  idolater  or 
words  all  differences  are  important.  Here,  then,  on 
that  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  ascribes  so  much  to 
the  power  of  verbal  accuracy,  we  shall  want  a  third 
inspiration  (No.  3)  for  the  guidance  of  each  separato 
Christian  applying  himself  to  the  Scriptures  in  his 
mother  tongue.  The  man  who  seeks  to  benefit  by  ir.- 
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spiration  in  liis  choice  of  a  translator  will  nave  to 
select  from  a  multitude,  since  nobody  contends  that 
the  truth  is  uniformly  exhibited  throughout  any  one 
version,  but  grants  that  it  is  dispersed  in  fractions 
through  a  multitude. 

Fourthly,  as  these  differences  of  version  arise  often 
under  the  same  reading  of  the  original  text ;  but  as, 
in  the  meantime,  there  are  many  different  readings, 
hero  a  fourth  source  of  possible  error  calls  for  a  fourth 
inspiration  overruling  us  to  the  proper  choice  amongst 
various  readings.  What  may  be  called  a  “  textual  ” 
inspiration  for  selecting  the  right  reading  is  requisite 
for  the  very  same  reason,  neither  more  nor  less,  which 
supposes  any  verbal  inspiration  originally  requisite  for 
constituting  a  right  reading.  It  matters  not  in  which 
stage  of  the  Bible’s  progress  the  error  commences  ; 
first  stage  and  last  stage  are  all  alike  in  the  sight  of 
God.  There  was,  reader,  as  perhaps  you  know,  about 
six  score  years  ago,  another  Phil.,  not  the  same  as  this 
Phil,  now  before  us  (who  would  be  quite  vexed  if  you 
fancied  him  as  old  as  all  that  comes  to  —  oh  dear,  no  ! 
he's  not  near  as  old)  —  well,  that  earlier  Phil,  was 
Bentley,  who  wrote  (under  the  name  of  Philcltulheros 
Lipsiensis )  a  pamphlet  connected  with  this  very  sub¬ 
ject,  partly  against  an  English  infidel  of  that  day.  In 
that  phamphlet,  Phil,  the  first  pauses  to  consider  and 
value  this  very  objection  from  textual  variation  to  the 
validity  of  Scripture  :  for  the  infidel  (as  is  usual  with 
infidels)  being  no  great  scholar,  had  argued  as  though 
it  were  impossible  to  urge  anything  whatever  for  the 
Word  of  God,  since  so  vast  a  variety  in  the  readings 
rendered  it  impossible  to  know  what  teas  the  Word  of 
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God.  Bentley,  though  rather  rough,  from  having  too 
often  to  deal  with  shallow  coxcombs,  was  really  and 
unaffectedly  a  pious  man.  He  was  shocked  at  this 
argument,  and  set  himself  seriously  to  consider  it. 
Now,  as  all  the  various  readings  were  Grc-ek,  and  as 
Bentley  happened  to  be  the  first  of  Grecians,  his  de¬ 
liberate  review  cf  this  argument  is  entitled  to  great 
attention.  There  were  at  that  moment  when  Bentley 
spoke,  something  more  (as  I  recollect)  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  varieties  of  reading  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  so  many  had  been  collected  in  the  early  part  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  by  Wetstein,  the  Dutchman,  wrho 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  collators.  Mill,  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  was  at  that  very  time  making  further  colla¬ 
tions.  How  many  he  added,  I  cannot  tell  without 
consulting  books  —  a  thing  which  I  very  seldom  do. 
But  since  that  day,  and  long  after  Bentley  and  Mill 
were  in  their  graves,  Griesbach,  the  German,  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  by  towering  above  them  all  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  collations.  Yet,  as  the  harvest  comes 
before  the  gleanings,  we  may  be  sure  that  Wetstein’s 
barn  housed  the  very  wealth  of  all  this  variety.  Of 
this  it  u'as,  then,  that  Bentley  spoke.  And  what  was 
it  that  he  spoke  ?  Why,  he,  the  great  scholar,  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  with  the  authority  of  a  Chancery  decree, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  various  readings  made  no 
difference  at  all  in  the  sense.  In  the  sense,  observe  ; 
but  many  things  might  make  a  difference  in  the  sense 
which  would  still  leave  the  doctrine  undisturbed.  For 
instance,  in  the  passage  about  a  camel  going  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  it  will  make  a  very  noticeable 
difference  in  the  sense,  whether  you  read  in  the  Greek 
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word  for  camel  the  oriental  animal  of  that  name,  or  a 
ship’s  cable,  sometimes  so  called ;  but  no  difference 
at  all  arises  in  the  spiritual  doctrine.  Or,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  case  out  of  Shakspeare,  it  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  result,  whether  you  read  in  Hamlet  “  to  take 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,”  or  (as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested),  “  against  a  siege  of  troubles  :  ”  but  it  makes 
a  difference  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  image."5  What 
has  a  sea  to  do  with  arms  ?  What  has  a  camel, f  the 
quadruped,  to  do  with  a  needle  ?  A  prodigous  minor¬ 
ity,  therefore,  there  is  of  such  various  readings  as 

*  “  Integrity  of  the  image:”  —  One  of  the  best  notes  ever 
written  by  Warburton  was  in  justification  of  the  o’d  reading, 
sea.  It  was  true,  that  against  a  sea  it  would  be  idle  to  take 
arms.  We,  that  have  lived  since  Warburton ’s  day,  have  learned 
by  the  solemn  example  of  Mrs.  Partington  (which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  none  of  us  will  ever  forget),  how  useless,  how  vain  it  is 
to  take  up  a  mop  against  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Great  is  the  mop, 
great  is  Mrs.  Partington,  but  greater  is  the  Atlantic.  Yet, 
though  all  arms  must  be  idle  against  the  sea  considered  literally, 
and  xara  t ijv  (parraaiap  under  that  image,  Warburton  contend¬ 
ed  justly  that  all  images,  much  employed,  evanesce  into  the 
ideas  which  they  represent.  A  sea  of  troubles  comes  to  mean 
only  a  multitude  of  troubles.  No  image  of  the  sea  is  suggested; 
and  arms,  incongruous  in  relation  to  the  literal  sea,  is  not  so  in 
relation  to  a  multitude;  besides,  that  the  image  arms  itself, 
evanesces  for  the  same  reason  into  resistance.  For  this  one  note, 
which  I  cite  from  boyish  remembrance,  I  have  always  admired 
the  subtlety  of  Warburton. 

t  Meantime,  though  using  this  case  as  an  illustration,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  camel  is,  after  all,  the  true  translation;  first  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  undoubted  proverb  in  the  East  about  the  elephant 
going  through  the  needle’s  eye;  the  relation  is  that  of  contrast 
os  to  magnitude;  and  the  same  relation  holds  as  to  the  camel 
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slightly  affect  the  sense ;  but  this  minor  ty  becomes 
next  to  nothing,  when  we  inquire  for  such  as  affect 
any  doctrine.  This  was  Bentley’s  opinion  upon  the 
possible  disturbance  offered  to  the  Christian  by  various 
readings  of  the  New  Testament.  You  thought  that  the 
carelessness,  or,  at  times,  even  the  treachery  of  men, 
through  so  many  centuries,  must  have  ended  in  cor¬ 
rupting  the  original  truth ;  yet,  after  all,  you  see  the 
light  burns  as  brightly  and  steadily  as  ever.  W e, 
now,  that  are  not  bibliolatrists,  no  more  believe  that, 
from  the  disturbance  of  a  few  words  here  and  there, 
any  evangelical  truth  can  have  suffered  a  wound  or 
mutilation,  than  we  believe  that  the  burning  of  a  wood, 
or  even  of  a  forest,  which  happens  in  our  vast  Ameri¬ 
can  possessions,  sometimes  from  natural  causes  (light¬ 
ning  or  spontaneous  combustion),  sometimes  from  an 
Indian’s  carelessness  in  lighting  his  culinary  fires, 
sometimes  from  an  Englishman’s  carelessness,  when 
throwing  away  into  a  drift  of  dry  leave's  the  fuming 
reliques  of  his  cigar,  can  seriously  have  injured  botany. 
But  for  him,  who  conceives  an  inviolable  sanctity  to 
have  settled  upon  each  word  and  particle  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  record,  there  should  have  been  strictly  required  an 
inspiration  (No.  5)  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  vari¬ 
ous  readings  arising.  It  is  too  late,  however,  to  pray 
for  that  ;  the  various  readings  have  arisen  ;  here  they 

and  the  needle’s  eye;  secondly,  because  the  proper  word  for  a 
cable,  it  has  been  alleged,  is  not  “  camelus,”  but  “cannlus.” 
What  has  an  elephant  to  do  with  a  needle  ?  Why,  he  has  this  to 
do  :  the  needle’s  eye,  under  its  narrow  function,  takes  charge 
of  physical  magnitude  in  one  extreme  —  the  elephant  of  the 
same  idea  in  another  extreme. 
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are,  thirty  thousand  in  amount ;  and  what’s  to  be 
done  now  ?  The  only  resource  for  the  bibliolatrist  is 
—  to  invoke  a  new  inspiration  for  helping  him  out  of 
his  difficulty,  by  guiding  his  choice.  We  anti- biblio¬ 
laters,  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  God,  having 
once  sent  a  deep  message  of  truth  to  man,  would  suf¬ 
fer  it  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  careless  or  wicked  copy¬ 
ist.  Treasures  so  vast  would  not  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  accidents  so  vile.  Very  little  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  a  London  compositor,  not  wicked  at 
all,  but  simply  drunk,  in  printing  Deuteronomy,  left 
out  the  most  critical  of  words  ;  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment  he  exhibited  thus  —  “  Thou  shalt  commit  adul¬ 
tery  ;  ”  in  which  form  the  sheet  was  struck  off.  And 
though  in  those  days  no  practical  mischief  could  arise 
from  this  singular  erratum,  which  English  Griesbachs 
will  hardly  enter  upon  the  roll  of  various  readings,  yet 
harmless  as  it  was,  it  met  with  punishment.  “  Scan¬ 
dalous  !”  said  Laud,  “  shocking  !  to  tell  men  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  a  biblical  rule,  that  they  posi¬ 
tively  must  commit  adultery!  ”  The  brother  composi¬ 
tors  of  this  drunken  biblical  reviser,  being  too  honorable 
to  betray  the  individual  delinquent,  the  Star  Chamber 
fined  the  whole  “  chapel.”  A  black  Monday  that  must 
have  been  for  the  self-accusing  compositors.  Now,  the 
copyists  of  MSS.  were  as  certain  to  be  sometimes 
drunk  as  this  compositor,  —  famous  by  his  act  —  utterly 
forgotten  in  his  person,  —  whose  crime  is  remembered 
—  the  record  of  whose  name  has  perished.  We  there¬ 
fore  hold,  that  it  never  was  in  the  power,  or  placed 
within  the  discretion,  of  any  copyist,  whether  writer 
or  printer,  to  injure  the  sacred  oracles.  But  the  bib 
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liolatrist  cannot  say  that  ;  because;  if  he  does,  then  he 
is  formally  unsaying  the  very  principle  which  is  meant 
by  bibliolatry.  He  therefore  must  require  another 
supplementary  inspiration — viz..  No.  5,  if  I  count  right, 
to  direct  him  in  his  choice  of  the  true  reading  amongst 
so  many  as  continually  offer  themselves."1 

Fifthly,  as  all  words  cover  ideas,  and  many  a  word 
covers  a  choice  of  ideas,  and  very  many  ideas  split 
into  a  variety  of  modifications,  we  shall,  even  after  a 
fifth  inspiration  has  qualified  us  for  selecting  the  true 

*  I  recollect  no  variation  in  the  text  of  Scripture  which  makes 
any  startling  change,  even  to  the  amount  of  an  eddy  in  its  own 
circumjacent  waters,  except  that  famous  passage  about  the  three 
witnesses  —  “  There  are  three  that  bare  record  in  heaven,'’  &c. 
This  has  been  denounced  with  perfect  fury  as  an  interpolation  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  sum  up  the  quart  bottled  of  ink,  black  and 
blue,  that  have  been  shed  in  the  dreadful  skirmish.  Porsoa 
even,  the  all-accomplished  Grecian,  in  his  letters  to  Archdeacon 
Travis,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  controversy;  his  wish 
was,  that  men  should  think  of  him  as  a  second  Bentley  tilting 
against  Phalaris;  and  he  stung  like  a  hornet.  To  be  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  man  in  those  days  was  to  be  a  hater  of  all  Establishments 
in  England ;  things  and  persons  were  hated  alike.  I  hope  the 
same  thing  may  not  be  true  at  present.  It  may  chance  that  on 
this  subject  Master  Porson  will  get  stung  through  his  coffin,  be¬ 
fore  he  is  many  years  deader.  However,  if  this  particular  vari¬ 
ation  troubles  the  waters  just  around  itself  (for  it  would  desolate 
a  Popish  village  to  withdraw  its  local  saint),  yet  carrying  one’s 
eye  from  this  Epistle  to  the  whole  domains  of  the  New  Testament 

_ vet,  looking  away  from  that  defrauded  village  to  universal 

Christendom,  we  must  exclaim  —  What  does  one  miss  ?  Surely 
Christendom  is  not  disturbed  because  a  village  suffers  wrong; 
the  sea  is  not  roused  because  an  eddy  in  a  corner  is  boilin<r;  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  in  danger  because  Mr.  T orsor  is  in 
a  passion. 
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reading,  still  be  at  a  loss  bow,  with  regard  to  Ibis 
right  reading,  to  select  the  right  acceptation.  So  there, 
at  that  fifth  stage,  in  rushes  the  total  deluge  of  human 
theological  controversies.  One  church,  or  one  sect,  in¬ 
sists  upon  one  sense  ;  second  church,  or  second  sect,  “  to 
the  end  of  time,”  insists  upon  a  different  sense.  Babel 
is  upon  us ;  and,  to  get  rid  of  Babel,  we  shall  need  a 
sixth  inspiration.  No.  6  is  clamorously  called  for.* 

*  One  does  not  wish  to  be  tedious ;  or,  if  one  has  a  gift  in  that 
way,  naturally  one  does  not  wish  to  bestow  it  all  upon  a  perfect 
stranger,  as  “  the  reader  ”  usually  is,  but  to  reserve  a  part  for 
the  fireside,  and  the  use  of  one’s  most  beloved  friends;  else  I 
could  torment  the  reader  by  a  long  succession  of  numbers,  and 
perhaps  drive  him  to  despair.  But  one  more  of  the  series  —  viz.. 
No.  6,  as  a  parting  gage,  d’amilie  —  he  must  positively  permit 
me  to  drop  into  his  pocket.  Supposing,  then,  that  No.  5  were 
surmounted,  and  that,  supernaturally,  you  knew  the  value  to  a 
hair’s  breadth  of  every  separate  word  (or,  perhaps,  composite 
phrase  made  up  from  a  constellation  of  words)  —  ah,  poor  trav¬ 
eller  in  trackless  forests,  still  you  are  lost  again  —  for,  often¬ 
times,  and  especially  in  St.  Paul,  the  words  may  be  known,  their 
sense  may  be  known,  but  their  logical  relation  is  still  doubtful. 
The  word  X  and  the  word  Y  are  separately  clear;  but  has  Y  the 
dependency  of  a  consequence  upon  X,  or  no  dependency  at  all  ? 
Is  the  clause  which  stands  eleventh  in  the  series  a  direct  prolon¬ 
gation  of  that  which  stands  tenth  ?  or  is  the  tenth  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  and  insulated  ?  or  does  it  occupy  the  place  of  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  so  as  to  modify  the  ninth  clause  ?  People  that  have 
practised  composition  as  much,  and  with  as  vigilant  an  eye  as 
myself,  know  also,  by  thousands  of  cases,  how  infinite  is  the 
disturbance  caused  in  the  logic  of  a  thought  by  the  mere  position 
of  a  word  as  despicable  as  the  word  even.  A  mote,  that  is  itself 
invisible,  shall  darken  the  august  faculty  of  sight  in  a  human 
eye  —  the  heavens  shall  be  hidden  by  a  wretched  atom  that  dares 
not  show  itself  —  and  the  station  of  a  syllable  shall  cloud  the 
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But  we  all  know,  each  knows  by  bis  own  experi¬ 
ence,  that  No.  G  is  not  forthcoming ;  and,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that,  what  avail  for  us  the  others  ?  “  Man 

overboard  !  ”  is  the  cry  upon  deck  ;  but  what  avails  it 
for  the  poor  drowning  creature  that  a  rope  being 
thrown  to  him  is  thoroughly  secured  at  one  end  to  the 
ship,  if  the  other  end  floats  wide  of  his  grasp  ?  We 
are  in  prison :  we  descend  from  our  prison-roof,  that 
seems  high  as  the  clouds,  by  knotting  together  all  the 
prison  hed-clothes,  and  all  the  aids  from  friends  out¬ 
side.  But  all  is  too  short :  after  swarming  down  the 
line,  in  middle  air,  we  find  ourselves  hanging  :  sixty 
feet  of  line  are  still  -wanting.  To  reascend  —  that  is 
impossible  :  to  drop  boldly  —  alas!  that  is  to  die. 

Meantime,  what  need  of  this  eternal  machinery,  that 
eternally  is  breaking  like  ropes  of  sand  ?  Or  of  this 
earth  resting  on  an  elephant,  that  rests  on  a  tortoise, 
that  when  all  is  done,  must  still  consent  to  rest  on  the 
common  atmosphere  of  God?  These  chains  of  inspi¬ 
ration  are  needless.  The  great  ideas  of  the  Bible 
protect  themselves.  The  heavenly  truths,  by  their 
own  imperishableness,  defeat  the  mortality  of  languages 
with  w'hich  for  a  moment  they  arc  associated.  Is  the 
lightning  enfeebled  or  emasculated,  because  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  it  has  blended  with  the  tarnish  of  earth 
and  the  steams  of  earthly  graves  ?  Or  light,  which  so 
long  has  travelled  in  the  chambers  of  our  sickly  air, 
and  searched  the  haunts  of  impurity  —  is  that  less 

judgment  of  a  council.  Nay,  even  an  ambiguous  emphasis  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  right-hand  word,  or  the  left-hand  word,  shall  confound 
a  system- 
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pure  than  it  was  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ?  Or 
that  more  holy  light  of  truth — the  truth,  suppose, 
written  from  his  creation  upon  the  tablets  of  man's 
heart  —  which  truth  never  was  imprisoned  in  any  He¬ 
brew  or  Greek,  but  has  ranged  forever  through  courts 
and  camps,  deserts  and  cities,  the  original  lesson  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  man  and  piety  to  God  —  has  that  become  tainted 
by  intercourse  with  flesh  ?  or  has  it  become  hard  to 
decipher,  because  the  very  heart,  that  human  heart 
where  it  is  inscribed,  is  so  often  blotted  with  false¬ 
hoods  ?  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  reader,  that  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (and, 
indeed,  elsewhere),  through  the  very  middle  of  the 
salt-sea  billows,  rises  up,  in  silvery  brightness,  an 
aspiring  column  of  fresh  water.*  In  the  desert  of  the 
sea  are  found  fountains  —  sister  fountains  to  those  of 
Ishmael  and  Isaac  in  the  Arabian  sands  !  Are  these 
fountains  poisoned  for  the  poor  victim  of  fever,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to  travel  through  a  contagion  of  waters 
not  potable  ?  Oh,  no !  They  bound  upwards  like 
arrows,  cleaving  the  seas  above  with  as  much  projectile 

*  See  Mr.  Yates’s  “  Annotations  upon  Fellowes’s  Researches  in 
Anatolia,”  as  one  authority  for  this  singular  phenomenon,  which 
has  since  been  noticed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  most  interest¬ 
ing  phenomenon  was  witnessed  by  the  Generals  Outram  and 
Havelock,  in  company  with  most  of  their  army,  on  the  expedition 
against  Persia,  within  the  last  twelve  months  [February',  1858]. 
In  fact,  if  a  fountain  bursts  out  with  the  sudden  impetus  of  a 
fiery  projectile,  forced  upwards  by  earthquake,  which  may  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  barren  floor  of  the  oc;an  as  probably  ns  in  many 
other  situations,  then,  supposing  the  column  of  water  above  not 
too  dense,  the  fountain  of  fresh  water  will  naturally  cleave  tho 
marine  water  like  an  arrow. 
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force  as  the  glittering  water- works  of  Versailles  cleave 
the  air,  and  rising  as  sweet  to  the  lip  as  ever  mountain 
torrent  that  comforted  the  hunted  fawn. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  truth,  launched 
by  God  upon  the  agitations  of  things  so  unsettled  as 
languages,  can  perish.  The  very  frailty  of  languages 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  this  ;  because  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  anything  so  great  can  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  fidelity  of  anything  so  treacherous. 
There  is  laughter  in  heaven  when  it  is  told  of  man, 
that  he  fancies  his  earthly  jargons,  which  to  heavenly 
ears,  must  sound  like  the  chucklings  of  poultry,  equal 
to  the  task  of  hiding  or  distorting  any  light  of  revela¬ 
tion.  Had  words  possessed  any  authority  or  restraint 
over  Scriptural  truth,  a  much  worse  danger  would 
have  threatened  it  than  any  malice  in  the  human  will, 
suborning  false  copyists,  or  surreptitiously  favoring 
depraved  copies.  Even  a  general  conspiracy  of  the 
human  race  for  such  a  purpose  would  avail  against  the 
Bible  only  as  a  general  conspiracy  to  commit  suicide 
might  avail  against  the  drama  of  God’s  providence. 
Either  conspiracy  would  first  become  dangerous  when 
either  became  possible.  But  a  real  danger  seems  to 
lie  in  the  insensible  corruption  going  on  forever  within 
all  languages,  by  means  of  which  they  are  eternally 
dying  away  from  their  own  vital  powers ;  and  that  is 
a  danger  which  is  travelling  fast  after  all  the  wisdom 
and  the  wit,  the  eloquence  and  the  poetry  of  this  earth, 
like  a  mountainous  wave,  and  will  finally  overtake 
them  —  their  very  vehicles  being  lost  and  confounded 
to  human  sensibilities.  But  such  a  wave  will  break 
harmlessly  against  Scriptural  truth ;  and  not  merely 
9 
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because  that  truth  will  forever  evade  such  a  shock  by 
its  eternal  transfer  from  language  to  language  —  from 
languages  dying  to  languages  in  vernal  bloom  —  but 
also  because,  if  it  could  not  evade  the  shock,  supreme 
truth  would  surmount  it  for  a  profounder  reason.  A 
danger  analogous  to  this  once  existed  in  a  different 
form.  The  languages  into  which  the  New  Testament 
was  first  translated  offered  an  apparent  obstacle  to  the 
translation  that  seemed  insurmountable.  The  Latin, 
for  instance,  did  not  present  the  spiritual  words  which 
such  a  translation  demanded  ;  and  how  should  it,  when 
the  corresponding  ideas  had  no  existence  amongst  the 
Romans?  Yet,  if  not  spiritual,  the  language  of  Rome 
was  intellectual ;  it  was  the  language  of  a  cultivated 
and  noble  race.  But  what  shall  be  done  if  the  New 
Testament  seeks  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  a  rude 
forest  race,  having  an  undeveloped  language,  and 
understanding  nothing  but  war  ?  Four  centuries  after 
Christ,  such  a  case  did  actually  occur :  the  Gothic 
Bishop  Ulphilas  set  about  translating  the  Gospels  for 
his  countrymen.  He  had  no  words  for  expressing 
spiritual  relations  or  spiritual  operations.  The  new 
nomenclature  of  moral  graces,  humility,  resignation, 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  &c.,  hitherto  unrecognized 
for  virtues  amongst  men,  having  first  of  all  been  shown 
as  blossoms  and  flowers,  and  distinguished  from  weeds, 
by  Christian  gardening,  had  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
Gothic  language,  with  apparently  no  means  whatever 
of  effecting  it.  In  this  earliest  of  what  we  may  call 
ancestral  translations  (for  the  Goths  were  of  our  own 
blood),  and,  therefore,  by  many  degrees,  this  most 
interesting  of  translations  for  us,  may  be  seen  to  this 
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<fay,  when  nearly  fifteen  centuries  have  passed,  how 
the  good  bishop  succeeded,  to  what  extent  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  by  what  means.  I  shall  take  a  separate 
opportunity  for  investigating  that  problem  ;  but  at 
present  I  will  content  myself  with  noticing  a  remark¬ 
able  principle  which  applies  to  the  case,  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  it  by  a  remarkable  anecdote.  The  principle  is 
this  —  that  in  the  grander  parts  of  knowledge,  which 
do  not  deal  much  with  petty  details,  nearly  all  the 
building  or  constructive  ideas  (those  ideas  which  build 
up  the  system  of  that  particular  knowledge)  lie  in¬ 
volved  within  each  other ;  so  that  any  one  of  the 
series,  being  awakened  in  the  mind,  is  sufficient  (given 
a  multitude  of  minds)  to  lead  backwards  or  forwards, 
analytically  or  synthetically,  into  many  of  the  rest. 
That  is  the  principle ;  *  and  the  story  which  illustrates 

*  “  That  is  the  principle:  ” —  I  am  afraid,  on  reviewing  this 
passage,  that  the  reader  may  still  say,  “  What  is  the  principle?  ” 

I  will  add,  therefore,  the  shortest  explanation  of  my  meaning. 
If  in  any  Pagan  language  you  had  occasion  to  translate  the  word 
love,  or  purity,  or  penitence,  &c.,  you  could  not  do  it.  The 
Greek  language  itself,  perhaps  the  finest  (all  things  weighed  and 
valued)  that  a  man  has  employed,  could  not  do  it.  The  scale 
was  not  so  pitched  as  to  make  the  transfer  possible.  It  was  to 
execute  organ  music  on  a  guitar.  And,  hereafter,  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  how  scandalous  an  error  has  been  committed  on  this 
subject,  not  by  scholars  only,  but,  by  religious  philosophers  The 
relation  of  Christian  ethics  (which  word  ethics,  however,  is  itself 
most  insufficient)  to  natural  or  universal  ethics,  is  a  field  yet 
uncultured  by  rational  thought.  The  first  word  of  sense  has 
yet  to  be  spoken.  There  lies  the  difficulty  ;  and  the  principle 
which  meets  it  is  this,  that  what  any  one  idea  could  never  effect 
for  itself  (insulated,  it  must  remain  an  unknown  quality  forever), 
the  total  system  of  the  ideas  developed  from  its  centre  would 
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it  is  this  :  —  A  great  work  of  Apollonius,  the  sublime 
geometer,  was  supposed  in  part  to  have  perished : 
seven  of  the  eight  books  remained  in  the  original 
Greek  ;  but  the  eighth  was  missing.  The  Greek,  alter 
much  search  was  not  recovered ;  but  at  length  there 
was  found  (in  the  Bodleian,  I  think)  an  Arabic  trans¬ 
lation  of  it.  An  English  mathematician,  Halley, 
knowing  not  one  word  of  Arabic,  determined  (without 
waiting  for  that  Arabic  key)  to  pick  the  lock  of  this 
MS.  And  he  did  so.  Through  strength  of  precon¬ 
ception,  derived  equally  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
general  subject,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  work  in  its  earlier  sections,  using  also  to  some 

effect  for  each  separately.  To  know  the  part,  you  must  first  know 
the  whole,  or  know  it,  at  least,  by  some  outline.  The  idea  of 
purity,  for  instance,  in  its  Christian  altitude,  would  be  utterly 
incomp  ehensible,  and,  besides,  could  not  sustain  itself  for  a 
moment,  if  by  any  glimpse  it  were  approached.  But  when  a 
ruin  was  unfolded  that  had  affected  the  human  race,  and  many 
things  heretofore  unobserved,  because  uncombined,  were  gather¬ 
ed  into  a  unity  of  evidence  to  that  ruin,  spread  through  innu¬ 
merable  channels,  the  great  altitude  would  begin  dimly  to  reveal 
itself  by  means  of  the  mighty  depth  in  correspondence.  One 
deep  calleth  to  another.  One  after  one  the  powers  lodged  in  the 
awful  succession  of  uncoverings  would  react  upon  each  other  ; 
and  thus  the  feeblest  language  would  be  as  capable  of  receiving 
and  reflecting  the  system  of  truths  (because  the  system  is  an 
arch  that  supports  its.  If)  as  the  richest  and  noblest  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  makes  geometry  careless  of  language.  The 
vilest  jargon  that  ever  was  used  by  a  shivering  savage  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  is  as  capable  of  dealing  with  the  sublime  and  eternal 
affections  of  space  and  quantity,  with  up  and  down,  with  more 
and  less,  with  circle  and  radius,  angle  and  tangent,  as  is  the 
golden  language  of  Athens. 
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extent  the  subtle  art  of  the  decipherer, -f  now  become 
so  powerful  an  instrument  of  analysis,  he  translated 
the  whole  Arabic  MS.  He  printed  it  —  he  published 
it.  He  tore  the  hidden  truth  —  he  extorted  it  from  the 
darkness  of  an  unknown  language  —  he  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  the  Arabic  to  hide  a  treasure  from  man.  And  the 
book  remains  a  monument  to  this  day,  that  a  system  of 
ideas,  having  internal  coherency  and  interdependency, 
is  vainly  hidden  under  a  mask  of  words  ;  that  it  may 
be  illuminated  and  restored  chiefly  through  the  recip¬ 
rocal  involutions  of  the  hidden  ideas  themselves.  The 
same  principle  applies,  and  a  fortiori  applies,  to  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  as  one  which  lies  far  deeper  than  geom¬ 
etry  in  the  spirit  of  man,  one  to  which  the  inner 
attestation  is  profounder,  and  to  which  the  key-notes 
of  Scripture  (once  awakened  on  the  great  organ  of 
the  human  heart)  are  sure  to  call  up  corresponding 
echoes.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  arrest 
or  to  defeat  this  mode  of  truth ;  because,  when  once 
the  fundamental  base  is  furnished  by  revelation,  the 
human  heart  itself  is  able  to  co-operate  in  developing 
the  great  harmonies  of  the  system,  without  aid  from 
language,  and  in  defiance  of  language  —  without  aid 

*  “Art  of  the  decipherer:”  —  An  art  which,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  been  greatly  improved  by  Wallis,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  the  improver  of  analytic  mathematics, 
and  the  great  historian  of  algebra.  Algebra  it  was  that  suggested 
to  him  his  exquisite  deciphering  skill,  and  the  Parliamentary 
War  it  was  that  furnished  him  with  a  sufficient  field  of  practice. 
The  King’s  private  cabinet  of  papers,  all  written  in  cipher,  and 
captured  in  the  royal  coach  on  the  decisive  day  of  Naseby 
(June,  1645),  was  (I  believe)  deciphered  by  Wallis,  proprio 
marie ;  that  is  to  say,  without  assistance. 
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from  human  learning,  and  in  defiance  of  human  learn¬ 
ing,  by  a  machinery  of  spiritual  counterpoint. 

Finally,  there  is  another  security  against  the  sup¬ 
pression  or  distortion  of  any  great  Biblical  truth  by 
false  readings,  which  I  will  state  in  the  briefest  terms. 
The  reader  is  aware  of  the  boyish  sport  sometimes 
called  “  drake-stone:  ”  a  flattish  stone  is  thrown  by  a 
little  dexterity  so  as  to  graze  the  surface  of  a  river, 
but  so,  also,  as  in  grazing  it  to  dip  slightly  below  the 
surface,  to  rise  again  from  this  dip,  again  to  dip,  again 
to  rise,  and  so  on  alternately  dipping  and  rising  a  plu- 
sieurs  reprises.  In  the  same  way,  with  the  same  effect 
of  alternate  resurrections,  all  Scriptural  truths  rever¬ 
berate  and  diffuse  themselves  along  the  pages  of  the 
Bible ;  none  is  confined  to  one  text,  or  to  one  mode  of 
enunciation ;  all  parts  of  the  scheme  are  eternally 
chasing  each  other,  like  the  parts  of  a  fugue  ;  they  hide 
themselves  in  one  chapter,  only  to  restore  themselves 
in  another;  they  diverge,  only  to  recombine;  and  under 
such  a  vast  variety  of  expressions,  that  even  in  that 
way,  supposing  language  to  have  powers  over  religious 
truth  —  which  it  never  had,  or  can  have  —  any  abuse 
of  such  a  power  would  be  thoroughly  neutralized. 
The  case  resembles  the  diffusion  of  vegetable  seeds 
through  the  air  and  through  the  waters  ;  draw  a  cordon 
sanitaire  against  dandelion  or  thistle-down,  and  see  if 
the  armies  of  earth  would  suffice  to  interrupt  this 
process  of  radiation,  which  yet  is  but  the  distribution 
of  weeds.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  text  about  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses  to  have  been  eliminated  finally 
as  an  interpolation.  The  first  thought  is  —  there  goes 
to  wreck  a  great  doctrine  !  Not  at  all.  That  text 
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occupied  but  a  corner  of  the  garden.  The  truth,  and 
the  secret  implications  of  the  truth,  have  escaped  at  a 
thousand  points  in  vast  arches  above  our  heads,  rising 
high  above  the  garden  wall,  and  have  sown  the  earth 
with  memorials  of  the  mystery  which  they  envelope. 

The  final  inference  is  this  —  that  Scriptural  truth  is 
endowed  with  a  self-conservative  and  a  self-restorative 
virtue  ;  it  needs  no  long  successions  of  verbal  protection 
by  inspiration  ;  it  is  self-protected  ;  first,  internally,  by 
the  complex  power  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  system 
of  involving  its  own  integrations,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
musical  chord  involves  its  own  successions  of  sound,  and 
its  own  technical  resolutions ;  secondly,  in  an  external 
and  obvious  way,  it  is  protected  by  its  prodigious 
iteration,  and  secret  presupposal  in  all  varieties  of  form. 
Consequently,  as  the  peril  connected  with  language  is 
thus  effectually  neutralized,  the  call  for  any  verbal 
inspiration  (which,  on  separate  grounds,  appears  to  be 
self-confounding)  shows  itself  now,  in  a  second  form, 
to  be  a  gratuitous  and  superfluous  delusion,  since,  in 
effect,  it  is  a  call  for  protection  against  a  danger  which 
cannot  have  any  existence. 

There  is  another  variety  of  bibliolatry  arising  in  a 
different  way  —  not  upon  errors  of  language  incident 
to  human  infirmity,  but  upon  deliberate  errors  indis¬ 
pensable  to  Divine  purposes.  The  case  is  one  which 
has  been  considered  with  far  too  little  attention,  else 
it  could  never  have  been  thought  strange  that  Christ 
should  comply  in  things  indifferent  with  popular  errors. 
A  few  words  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  my 
view.  Speaking  of  the  Bible,  Phil,  says,  “  We  admit 
that  its  separate  parts  are  the  work  of  frail  and  fallible 
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human  beings.  We  do  not  seek  to  build  upon  it 
systems  of  cosmogony,  chronology,  astronomy,  and 
natural  history.  We  know  no  reason  of  internal  or 
external  probability  which  should  induce  us  to  believe 
that  such  matters  could  ever  have  been  the  subjects  oi 
direct  revelation.”  Is  that  all  ?  There  is  no  reason, 
certainly,  for  expectations  so  unreflecting  ;  but  is  there 
no  adamantine  reason  against  them?  It  is  no  business 
of  the  Bible,  we  are  told,  to  teach  science.  Certainly 
not ;  but  that  is  far  too  little.  It  is  an  obligation 
resting  upon  the  Bible,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent  with 
itself,  that  it  should  refuse  to  teach  science  ;  and,  if 
the  Bible  ever  had  taught  any  one  art,  science,  or 
process  of  life,  capital  doubts  would  have  clouded  our 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  book.  By  what 
caprice,  it  would  have  been  asked,  is  a  Divine  mission 
abandoned  suddenly  for  a  human  mission  ?  By  what 
caprice  is  this  one  science  taught,  and  others  not? 
Or  these  two,  suppose,  and  not  all  ?  But  an  objection, 
even  deadlier,  would  have  followed.  It  is  clear  as  is 
the  purpose  of  daylight,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  composes  one  vast  machinery  for  the 
irritation  and  development  of  the  human  intellect. 
For  this  end  they  exist.  To  see  God,  therefore, 
descending  into  the  arena  of  science,  and  contending, 
as  it  were,  for  his  own  prizes,  by  teaching  science  in 
the  Bible,  would  be  to  see  him  intercepting  from  their 
self-evident  destination  (viz.,  man's  intellectual  bene¬ 
fit),  his  own  problems  by  solving  them  himself.  No 
spectacle  could  more  dishonor  the  divine  idea  —  could 
more  dishonor  man  under  the  mask  of  aiding  him. 
The  Bible  must  not  leach  anything  that  man  can  teach 
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himself.  Does  a  doctrine  require  a  revelation  ?  —  then 
nobody  but  God  can  teach  it.  Does  it  require  none  ? 
—  then  in  whatever  case  God  has  qualified  man  to  do 
a  thing  for  himself,  he  has  in  that  very  qualification 
silently  laid  an  injunction  upon  man  to  do  it.  But  it 
is  fancied  that  a  divine  teacher,  without  descending  to 
the  unworthy  office  of  teaching  science,  might  yet 
have  kept  his  own  language  free  from  all  collusion 
with  human  error.  Hence,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
argued,  that  any  language  in  the  Bible  implying  the 
earth  to  be  stationary,  and  central  to  our  system, 
could  not  express  a  mere  compliance  with  the  popular 
errors  of  the  time,  but  must  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
absolute  truth.  And  so  grew  the  anti-Galilean  fanatics. 
Out  of  similar  notions  have  risen  the  absurdities  of  a 
polemic  Bible  chronology,  &cA  Meantime,  if  a  man 
sets  himself  steadily  to  contemplate  the  consequences 

*  The  Bible  cosmology  stands  upon  another  footing.  Thai  is 
not  gathered  from  a  casual  expression,  shaped  to  meet  popular 
comprehension,  but  is  delivered  directly,  formally,  and  elabo¬ 
rately,  as  a  natural  preface  to  the  history  of  man  and  his  habita¬ 
tion.  Here,  accordingly,  there  is  no  instance  of  accommodation 
to  vulgar  ignorance;  and  the  persuasion  gains  ground  contin¬ 
ually  that  the  order  of  succession  in  the  phenomena  of  creation 
will  be  eventually  confirmed  by  scientific  geology,  so  far  as  this 
science  may  ever  succeed  in  unlinking  the  steps  of  the  process. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  disturbs  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the 
Mosaical  cosmogony,  except  (as  usual)  the  ruggedness  of  the 
bibliolater.  He,  finding  the  English  word  day  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  the  intervals,  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  must 
mean  a  nychthemeron  of  twenty-four  hours;  imports,  therefore, 
into  the  Biblical  text  this  conceit;  fights  for  his  own  opinion,  as 
for  a  revelation  from  heaven;  and  thus  disfigures  the  great 
inaugural  chapter  of  human  history  with  this  single  feature  of 
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which  must  inevitably  have  followed  any  deviation 
from  the  customary  erroneous  phraseology  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  will  see  the  utter  impossibility  that  a  teacher 
(pleading  a  heavenly  mission)  could  allow  himself  to 
deviate  by  one  hair’s  breadth  (and  why  should  he 
wish  to  deviate?)  from  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
times.  To  have  uttered  one  syllable  for  instance,  that 
implied  motion  in  the  earth,  would  have  issued  into 
the  following  ruins :  —  First,  it  would  have  tainted 
the  teacher  with  the  reputation  of  lunacy  ;  secondly, 
it  would  have  placed  him  in  this  inextricable  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  answer  the  questions  prompted 
by  his  own  perplexing  language,  would  have  opened 
upon  him,  as  a  necessity,  one  stage  after  another  of 
scientific  cross-examination,  until  his  spiritual  mission 
would  have  been  forcibly  swallowed  up  in  the  mission 
of  natural  philosopher  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
pause  resolutely  at  any  one  stage  of  this  public  exami¬ 
nation,  and  to  refuse  all  further  advance,  would  be,  in 

a  fairy-tale,  where  everything  else  is  told  with  the  most  majestic 
simplicity.  But  this  word,  which  so  ignorantly  he  presumes  to 
be  an  ordinary  human  day,  bears  that  meaning  only  in  common 
historical  transactions  between  man  and  man;  but  never  once  in 
the  great  prophetic  writings,  where  God  comes  forward  as  him¬ 
self  the  principal  agent.  It  then  means  always  a  vast  and  mys¬ 
terious  duration  —  undetermined,  even  to  this  hour,  in  Daniel. 
The  heptameron  is  not  a  week,  but  a  shadowy  adumbration  of  a 
week,  comprising  perhaps  millions  of  years.  Let  me  ask  this 
question  —  In  Daniel,  whether  considered  (as  in  past  ages  he 
was)  a  prophet,  or  (as  in  this  generation  he  is,  even  by  pious 
men  like  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby)  simply  a  writer  of  history,  ar.d 
posterior  to  the  events  contemplated  —  has  any  man  been  foolish 
enough  to  regard  his  1260  days  as  literally  such — viz.,  as  no 
more  than  180  weeks  ? 
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the  popular  opinion,  to  retreat  as  a  jaffled  disputant 
from  insane  paradoxes  which  it  had  not  been  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  support.  One  step  taken  in  that  direction  was 
fatal,  whether  the  great  envoy  retreated  from  his  own 
words  to  leave  behind  the  impression  that  he  wras 
defeated  as  a  rash  speculator,  or  stood  to  these  words, 
and  thus  fatally  entangled  himself  in  the  inexhaustible 
succession  of  explanations  and  justifications.  In  either 
event  the  spiritual  mission  was  at  an  end  :  it  would 
have  perished  in  shouts  of  derision,  from  which  there 
could  have  been  no  retreat,  and  no  retrieval  of  char¬ 
acter.  The  greatest  of  astronomers,  rather  than  seem 
ostentatious  or  unseasonably  learned,  will  stoop  to 
the  popular  phrase  of  the  sun’s  rising,  or  the  sun’s 
motion  in  the  ecliptic.  But  God,  for  a  purpose  com¬ 
mensurate  with  man’s  eternal  welfare,  is  by  these 
critics  supposed  incapable  of  the  same  petty  absti¬ 
nence. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  applies  to  all  the  com¬ 
pliances  of  Christ  with  the  Jewish  prejudices  (partly 
imported  from  the  Euphrates)  as  to  demonology, 
witchcraft,  &c.  By  the  way,  in  this  last  word,  “  witch¬ 
craft,”  and  the  two  memorable  histories  connected 
with  it,  lies  a  perfect  mine  of  bibliolatrous  madness. 
As  it  illustrates  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
bibliolaters,  let  us  pause  upon  it. 

The  word  wiich,  these  bibliolaters  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed,  must  mean  exactly  what  the  original  Hebrew 
means,  or  the  Greek  word  chosen  by  the  LXX. ;  so 
much,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  That  is,  from  total 
ignorance  of  the  machinery  by  which  language  moves, 
they  fancy  that  every  idea  and  word  which  exists,  or 
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has  existed,  for  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  must 
have  a  direct  interchangeable  equivalent  in  all  other 
languages  ;  and  that,  if  the  dictionaries  do  not  show 
it,  that,  must  be  because  the  dictionaries  are  bad.  Will 
these  worthy  people  have  the  goodness,  then,  to  trans¬ 
late  coquette  into  Hebrew,  and  post-office  into  Greek  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  all  languages,  and  in  the  ratio  of 
their  development,  offer  ideas  absolutely  separate  and 
exclusive  to  themselves.  In  the  highly  cultured  lan¬ 
guages  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  are  words, 
by  thousands,  which  are  strictly  untranslatable.  They 
may  be  approached,  but  cannot  be  reflected  as  from  a 
mirror.  To  take  an  image  from  the  language  of 
eclipses,  the  correspondence  between  the  disk  of  the 
original  word  and  its  translated  representative  is,  in 
thousands  of  instances,  not  annular  ;  the  centres  do 
not  coincide  ;  the  words  overlap  ;  and  this  arises  from 
the  varying  modes  in  which  different  nations  comline 
ideas.  The  French  word  shall  combine  the  elements, 
Z,  m,  n,  o —  the  nearest  English  word,  perhaps,  m,  n, 
o,  p  —  by  one  element  richer,  by  one  element  poorer. 
For  instance,  in  all  words  applied  to  the  nuances  of 
manners,  and  generally  to  social  differences,  how  pro¬ 
digious  is  the  wealth  of  the  French  language!  How 
merely  untranslatable  for  all  Europe  !  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  high  passion,  how  bare  and  beggarly  is  the 
French  !  how  incapable  of  rendering  Shakspeare  !  I 
suppose,  my  bibliolater,  you  have  not  yet  finished 
your  Hebrew  or  Arabic  translation  of  coquette*  Well, 

,  *  “  Coquette:” — Virgil  comes  near  to  one  pliasis  of  this 
idea — Malo  me  Galatea  petit  lasciva  puella,  et  fugit  ad  salices, 
et  se  cupit  ante  videri.  Lasciva  is  merely  frolicsome  :  in  tlio 
last  line  appears  the  coquette. 
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you  shall  be  excused  from  that,  if  you  will  only  trans¬ 
late  it  into  English.  You  cannot :  you  are  obliged  to 
keep  the  French  word  ;  and  yet  you  take  for  granted, 
without  inquiry,  that  in  the  word  “  witchcraft,”  and 
in  the  word  “  witch,”  applied  to  the  sorceress  of 
Endor,  our  authorised  English  Bible  of  King  James’s 
day  must  be  correct.  And  your  wicked  bibliolatrous 
ancestors  proceeded  on  that  idea  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom  to  murder  harmless,  friendless,  and  oftentimes 
crazy  old  women.  Meantime  the  witch  of  Endor  in 
no  respect  resembled  our  modern  domestic  witch.-'-4 

*  “  The  domestic  witch:  ”  —  It  is  the  common  notion  that  the 
superstition  of  the  evil  eye,  so  widely  diffused  in  the  Southern 
lands,  and  in  some,  as  Portugal,  for  example,  not  a  slumbering, 
but  a  fiercely  operative  superstition,  is  unknown  in  England  and 
other  Northern  latitudes.  On  the  contrary,  to  my  thinking,  the 
regular  old  vulgar  witch  of  England  and  Scotland  was  but  an 
impersonatrix  of  the  very  same  superstition.  Virgil  expresses 
this  mode  of  sorcery  to  the  letter,  when  his  shepherd  says  — 

“  Nescio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos  ?  ” 

Precisely  in  that  way  it  was  that  the  British  witch  operated. 
She,  by  her  eye,  blighted  the  natural  powers  of  growth  and  fer¬ 
tility.  By  the  way,  I  ought  to  mention,  as  a  case  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Bible’s  recognising  witchcraft,  and  of  enlightened 
nations  continuing  to  punish  it,  that  St.  Paul  himself,  in  an 
equal  degree,  recognises  the  evil  eye  ;  that  is,  he  uses  the  idea 
(though  certainly  not  meaning  to  accredit  such  an  idea),  as  one 
that  briefly  and  energetically  conveyed  his  meaning  to  those 
whom  he  was  addressing.  “  Oh,  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath 
bewitched  you?”  That  is,  literally,  who  has  fascinated  your 
senses  by  the  evil  eye?  For  the  Greek  is,  tis  umas  ebashanen  ? 
Now  the  word  ebaskanen  is  a  past  tense  of  the  verb  buskaino, 
which  was  the  technical  term  for  the  action  of  the  evil  eye. 
Without  having  written  a  treatise  on  the  Aolic  digamma,  prob. 
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There  was  as  much  difference  as  between  a  Roman 
Proconsul,  surrounded  with  eagle-bearers,  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  Consul’s  clerk  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear. 
Apparently  she  was  not  so  much  a  Medea  as  an 
Erichtho.  (See  the  Pharscilia).  She  was  an  Evoca- 
trix,  or  female  necromancer,  evoking  phantoms  that 
stood  in  some  unknown  relation  to  dead  men ;  and 
then  by  some  artifice  (it  has  been  supposed)  of  ven¬ 
triloquism,"'  causing  these  phantoms  to  deliver  oracular 
answers  upon  great  political  questions.  Oh,  that  one 
had  lived  in  the  times  of  those  New-England  wretches 
that  desolated  whole  districts  and  terrified  vast  prov- 


ably  the  reader  is  aware  that  E  is  V,  and  that,  in  many  lan¬ 
guages,  B  and  V  are  interchangeable  letters  through  thousands 
of  words,  as  the  Italian  tavola,  from  the  Latin  tabula.  Under 
that  little  process  it  was  that  the  Greek  baskaino  transmigrated 
into  the  Latin  fascino ;  so  that  St.  Paul’s  word,  in  speaking  to 
the  Galatians,  is  the  very  same  word  as  Virgil’s,  in  speaking  of 
the  shepherd’s  flock  as  charmed  by  the  evil  eye.  For  first  of  all, 
St.  Paul’s  word  Baskaino  was  undoubtedly  pronounced  Vas- 
kaino  ;  just  as  Sebastopol  is  orientally  pronounced  Sevastopol, 
and  as  Sebastos,  which  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Roman 
Augustus,  was  always  pronounced  Serastos.  By  this  process, 
the  Grecian  word  Baskaino  became  Faskaino,  and  then,  with 
hardly  any  change,  the  Latin  Fascino  pronounced  “  Fas/cino.” 
For  the  Roman  “c”  had  in  all  situations  the  force  of  “/c.” 
Thus  Caesar  was  always  Keysar  (therefore  in  Greek  7Caina<>); 
and  our  wicked  friend  Cicero  was  always  Kikero  (in  Greek  there¬ 
fore  Kixctwr).  Except  for  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
Fascino,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  word  were  therefore  identical 
to  the  ear,  though  slightly  different  to  the  eye. 

*  I  am  not  referring  to  German  infidels.  Very  pious  commen¬ 
tators  have  connected  her  with  the  engastrimuthoi  (eyyaoTQtfivboi) 
or  ventriloquists. 
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inces  by  their  judicial  murders  of  witches,  under  plea 
of  a  bibliolatrous  warrant ;  until  at  last  the  fiery 
furnace,  which  they  had  heated  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  shot  forth  flames  that,  like  those  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's  furnace,  seizing  upon  his  very  agents  of  his 
cruelty,  began  to  reach  the  murderous  judges  them¬ 
selves  and  denouncers  !  Oh,  glory  of  retribution 
to  see  the  wicked  judge  of  New  England  roasted 
in  the  fire  which  himself  had  kindled  —  to  see  the 
cruel  bibliolater,  in  Hamlet’s  words,  “  hoist  by  his 
own  petard.” 

Yet,  after  all,  are  there  not  express  directions  in 
Scripture  to  exterminate  witches  from  the  land  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  ;  but  that,  does  not  argue  any  Scriptural  recog¬ 
nition  of  witchcraft  as  a  possible  offence.  An  imaginary 
crime  may  imply  a  criminal  intention  that  is  not  imag¬ 
inary  ;  but  also,  which  much  more  directly  concerns 
the  interests  of  a  state,  a  criminal  purpose,  that  rests 
upon  a  pure  delusion,  may  work  by  means  that  are 
felonious  for  ends  that  are  fatal.  At  this  moment,  we 
English  and  the  Spaniards  have  laws,  and  severe  ones, 
against  witchcraft  —  viz.,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  in¬ 
dispensable  it  is  that  we  should.  The  Obeah  man  from 
Africa  can  do  no  mischief  to  one  of  us.  The  proud 
and  enlightened  white  man  despises  his  arts  ;  and  for 
him,  therefore,  these  arts  have  no  existence,  for  they 
work  only  through  strong  preconceptions  of  their  re¬ 
ality,  and  through  trembling  faith  in  their  efficacy. 
But  by  that  very  agency  they  are  all-sufficient  for  the 
ruin  of  the  poor  credulous  negro  ;  he  is  mastered  by 
original  faith,  and  has  perished  by  a  languishing  de¬ 
cay  thousands  of  times  under  the  knowledge  that  Obi 
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had  been  set  for  him.  Justly,  therefore,  do  our 
colonial  courts  punish  the  Obeah  sorcerer,  who  (though 
an  impostor)  is  not  the  less  a  murderer.  Now  the 
Hebrew  witchcraft  was  probably  even  worse ;  equally 
resting  on  delusions,  equally,  nevertheless,  it  worked 
for  unlawful  ends,  and  (which  chiefly  made  it  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  Divine  wrath)  it  worked  through  idolatrous 
agencies.  All  the  spells,  the  rites,  the  invocations 
were  doubtless  Pagan.  The  witchcraft  of  Judea, 
therefore,  must  have  kept  up  that  connection  with  idol¬ 
atry  which  it  was  the  unceasing  effort  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  to  exterminate  from  the  land.  Consequently, 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  might,  as  consistently  as 
our  own  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  denounce  and 
punish  witchcraft  without  liability  to  the  inference 
that  it  therefore  recognised  the  pretensions  of  witches 
as  real,  in  the  sense  of  working  their  bad  ends  by  the 
means  which  they  alleged.  Their  magic  was  eausa- 
tively  of  no  virtue  at  all ;  but,  being  believed  in  like 
the  equally  false  but  equally  operative  belief  of  the 
African  negro  in  Obi,  it  became,  through  and  by  that 
potent  belief,  the  occasional  means  of  exciting  the 
imagination  of  its  victims  ;  after  which  the  consequen¬ 
ces  were  the  same  as  if  the  magic  had  acted  physically 
according  to  its  pretences.* 

*  Does  that  argument  not  cover  “theNew  England  wretches,” 
so  unreservedly  denounced  in  a  preceding  paragraph  ?  —  Amer¬ 
ican  Ed.  Answer  by  the  Author.  —  No,  surely  the  difference  is 
vast  between  the  two  cases.  The  persons  denounced  and  arrested 
in  New  England  were  entirely  passive;  or  were  so  generally; 
they  did  nothing  at  all  —  they  were  not  seeking  to  injure  others. 
But  the  Obeah  man  never  moved  except  for  evil  purposes; 
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2.  Development ,  as  applicable  to  Christianity,  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  very  clays  that  are  passing  over  our 
heads,  and  due  to  Mr.  Newman,  originally  the  ablest 
son  of  Puseyism,  but  now  a  powerful  architect  of  re¬ 
ligious  philosophy  on  his  own  account.  I  should  have 
described  him  more  briefly  as  a  “  master-builder,”  had 
my  ear  been  able  to  endure  a  sentence  ending  with  two 
consecutive  trochees,  and  each  of  those  trochees  end¬ 
ing  with  the  same  syllable  er.  Ah,  reader !  I  would 
the  gods  had  made  thee  rhythmical,  that  thou  might est 
comprehend  the  thousandth  part  of  my  labors  in  the 
evasion  of  cacophony.  Phil,  has  a  general  dislike  to 
the  Puseyites,  though  he  is  too  learned  to  he  ignorant 
(as  are  often  the  Low-Church,  or  Evangelical,  party 
m  England),  that,  in  many  of  their  supposed  innova- 

either  as  an  agent  in  the  service  of  some  other  man’s  malice,  or 
in  the  service  of  his  own  rapacity  —  as  an  extortioner  relying 
upon  the  mystic  terrors  of  his  negro  victims.  Let  the  reader 
consult  Bryan  Edwards  in  his  “  West  Indies  ”  —  a  well-known 
book  of  sixty  years  back.  Or,  as  I  now  dimly  remember,  in  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  earliest  novel  of  “Belinda,”  he  will  find  a  lively 
sketch  embodying  most  of  the  features  characterising  the  African 
form  of  magic;  that  is,  the  special  magic  of  Obi  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  popularised  in  London  and  Liverpool  some  fifty  years 
back  by  the  picturesque  drama  of  “  Obi,  or  Three-fingered 
Jack  ”).  But  for  a  larger  view  of  African  magic,  not  limited  to 
the  Koromantyn  form  of  Obi,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  some 
interesting  disclosures  (founded  on  personal  experience)  in  the 
“  African  Memoranda  ”  of  Captain  Beavor.  The  book  belongs 
to  the  last  generation,  and  must  be  more  than  forty  years  old. 
The  author  was  a  Post-captain  in  our  navy;  and  I  may  mention 
incidentally  that  he  was  greatly  admired  by  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  for  the  meditative  and  philosophic  style  of  mind  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  book. 
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tions,  the  Puseyites  were  really  only  restoring  what 
the  torpor  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  suffered  to  go 
into  disuse.  They  were  reforming  the  church  in  the 
sense  sometimes  belonging  to  the  particle  re  —  viz.,  re- 
troj'orming  it,  moulding  it  back  into  compliance  with 
its  original  form  and  model.  It  is  true  that  this  effort 
for  quickening  the  church,  and  for  adorning  her  exte¬ 
rior  service,  moved  under  the  impulse  of  too  undis¬ 
guised  a  sympathy  with  Papal  Rome.  But  there  is  no 
great  reason  to  mind  that  in  our  age  and  our  country. 
Protestant  zealotry  may  be  safely  relied  on  in  this 
island  as  a  match  for  Popish  bigotry.  There  will  be 
no  love  lost  between  them  —  be  assured  of  that  —  and 
justice  will  be  done  to  both,  though  neither  should  do 
it  to  her  rival ;  for  philosophy,  which  has  so  long 
sought  only  amusement  in  either,  is,  in  these  latter 
days  of  growing  profundity,  applying  herself  steadily 
to  the  profound  truths  wfhich  dimly  are  descried  lurk¬ 
ing  in  both.  It  is  these  which  Mr.  Newman  is  likely 
to  illuminate,  and  not  the  faded  forms  of  an  obsolete 
ceremonial  that  cannot  now  be  restored  effectually, 
were  it  even  important  that  they  should.  Strange  it 
is,  however,  that  he  should  open  his  career  by  offering 
to  Rome,  as  a  mode  of  homage,  this  doctrine  of  de¬ 
velopment,  wdiich  is  the  direct  inversion  of  her  own. 
Rome  founds  herself  upon  the  idea,  that  to  her,  by 
tradition  and  exclusive  privilege,  was  communicated, 
once  for  all,  the  whole  truth  from  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Newman  lays  his  corner-stone  in  the  very  opposite 
idea  of  gradual  development  given  to  Christianity  by 
the  motion  of  time,  by  experience,  by  expanding  occa¬ 
sions,  and  by  the  progress  of  civilization.  Is  New 
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maoism  likely  to  prosper  ?  Let  me  tell  a  little  anecdote. 
Twenty  years  ago,  roaming  one  day  (as  so  often  I  did) 
with  our  immortal  Wordsworth,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  him,  at  a  point  of  our  walk,  where  nobody 
could  possibly  overhear  me,  unless  it  were  old  Father 
Helvellyn,  that  I  feared  his  theological  principles  were 
not  quite  so  sound  as  his  friends  would  wish.  They 
wanted  tinkering  a  little.  But  what  was  worse,  I  did 
not  see  how  they  could  be  tinkered  in  the  particular 
case  which  prompted  my  remark ;  for  in  that  place,  to 
tinker,  or  in  any  respect  to  alter,  was  to  destroy.  It 
was  a  passage  in  the  “  Excursion,”  where  the  Solitary 
had  described  the  baptismal  rite  as  washing  away  the 
taint  of  original  sin,  and,  in  fact,  working  the  effect 
which  is  called  technically  regeneration.  In  the  “  Ex¬ 
cursion  ”  this  view  was  advanced,  not  as  the  poet’s 
separate  opinion,  but  as  the  avowed  doctrine  of  the 
English  Church,  to  which  church  Wordsworth  and 
myself  yielded  gladly  a  filial  reverence.  But  was  this 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  ?  That  I  doubted 
—  and  judging  by  my  own  casual  experience,  I  fancied 
that  a  considerable  majority  in  the  church  gave  an  in¬ 
terpretation  to  this  sacrament  differing  by  much  from 
that  in  the  “  Excursion.”  Wordsworth  was  startled 
and  disturbed  at  hearing  it  whispered  ever  before 
Helvellyn,  who  is  old  enough  to  keep  a  secret,  that 
his  theology  might  possibly  limp  a  little.  I,  on  my 
part,  was  not  sure  that  it  did,  but  I  feared  so  ;  and, 
as  there  was  no  chance  that  I  should  be  murdered  for 
speaking  freely  (though  the  place  was  lonely,  and  the 
evening  getting  dusky,  and  W.  W.  had  a  natural  re¬ 
semblance  to  Mrs.  Ratcliffe’s  Schedoni  and  other  as- 
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sassins  roaming  through  prose  and  verse),  I  stood  to  my 
disagreeable  communication  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  The  question  between  us  being  one  of  mere 
fact  (not  what  ought  to  be  the  doctrine,  but  what  was 
the  doctrine  of  our  English  Church  at  that  time),  there 
was  no  opening  for  much  discussion  ;  and,  on  Words¬ 
worth’s  suggestion,  it  vms  agreed  to  refer  the  point  to 
his  learned  brother,  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  just 
then  meditating  a  visit  to  his  native  lakes.  'Shat  visit 
in  a  short  time  “  came  off,”  and  then,  without  delay, 
our  dispute  “  came  on  ”  for  judgment.  I  had  no  bets 
upon  the  issue  —  one  can’t  bet  with  Wordsworth  — 
and  I  don’t  know  that  I  should  have  ventured  to  back 
myself  in  a  case  of  that  nature.  However,  I  felt  a  slight 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  which  was  very  soon  and  kindly 
removed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  deciding,  “  sans  phrase,” 
that  I,  the  original  mover  of  the  strife,  was  wrong, 
wrong  as  wrong  could  be  ;  without  an  opening  in  fact 
to  any  possibility  of  being  more  wrong.  To  this  de¬ 
cision  I  bowed  at  once,  on  a  principle  of  courtesy. 
One  ought  always  to  presume  a  man  right  within  his 
own  'profession,  even  if  privately  one  should  think 
him  wrong.  But  1  coidd  not  think  that  of  Dr.  Words¬ 
worth.  He  was  a  D.  D.  ;  he  was  head  of  Trinity 
College,  which  has  my  entire  permission  to  hold  its 
head  up  among  twenty  colleges,  as  the  leading  one  in 
Cambridge  (provided  it  can  obtain  St.  John’s  per¬ 
mission),  “  and  which,”  says  Phil.,  “  has  done  moro 
than  any  other  foundation  in  Europe  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  literary, 
philosophical,  and  religious  superstitions.”  I  quarrel 
not  with  this  bold  appreciation,  remembering  reveren- 
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tially  that  Isaac  Barrow,  that  Isaac  Newton,  that 
Richard  Bentley  belonged  to  Trinity,  but  I  wish  to 
understand  it.  The  total  pretensions  of  the  College 
can  be  known  only  to  its  members  ;  and  therefore 
Phil,  should  have  explained  himself  more  fully.  He 
can  do  so,  for  Phil,  is  certainly  a  Trinity  man.  If  the 
police  are  in  search  of  him,  beyond  a  doubt  they’l 
hear  of  him  at  Trinity.  Suddenly  it  strikes  me  as  a 
dream,  that  Lord  Bacon  also  belonged  to  this  College. 
As  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  he  was,  or  had  been  an  examin¬ 
ing  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Now 
to  suppose  Lambeth  in  fault  on  such  a  question,  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  old  Roman  formula  of  Solem  dicere  fal- 
surn.  What  other  court  of  appeal  was  known  to  man  ? 
So  I  submitted  as  cheerfully  as  if  the  learned  Doctor, 
instead  of  kicking  me  out  of  court,  had  been  handing 
me  in.  Yet,  for  all  that,  as  I  returned  musing  past 
Rydal  Water,  I  could  not  help  muttering  to  myself  — 
Ay,  now,  what  rebellious  thought  was  it  that  I  mut¬ 
tered  ?  You  fancy,  reader,  that  perhaps  I  said,  “  But 
yet,  Doctor,  in  spite  of  your  wig,  I  am  in  the  right.” 
No  ;  you’re  quite  wrong  ;  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 
What  I  did  mutter  was  this  —  “  The  prevailing  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  must  be  what  Dr.  Wordsworth 
says  —  viz.,  that  baptism  is  regeneration  —  he  cannot 
he  mistaken  as  to  that  —  and  I  have  been  misled  by 
the  unfair  proportion  of  Evangelical  people,  bishops, 
and  others,  whom  accident  has  thrown  in  my  way  at 
Barley  Wood  (Hannah  More’s).  These,  doubtless, 
form  a  minority  in  the  church  ;  and  yet,  from  the 
strength  of  their  opinions,  from  their  being  a  moving 
party,  as  also  from  their  being  a  growing  party,  I  pro- 
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phesy  this  issue,  that  many  years  will  not  pass  before 
this  very  question,  now  slumbering,  will  rouse  a  feud 
•within  the  English  Church.  There  is  a  quarrel  brew¬ 
ing.  Such  feuds,  long  after  they  are  ripe  for  explosion, 
sometimes  slumber  on,  until  accident  kindles  them 
into  flame.”  That  accident  was  furnished  by  the 
tracts  of  the  Puseyites,  and  since  then,  according  to 
the  word  which  I  spoke  on  Rydal  Water,  there  has 
been  open  war  raging  on  this  very  point. 

At  present,  with  even  more  certainty,  I  prophesy 
that  mere  necessity,  a  necessity  arising  out  of  continual 
collisions  with  sceptical  philosophy,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  carry  all  churches  enjoying  a  learned  priesthood 
into  the  disputes  connected  with  this  doctrine  of  devel¬ 
opment.  Phil.,  meantime,  is  no  friend  to  that  New- 
manian  doctrine;  and  in  sect.  31,  p.  66,  he  thus 
describes  it:  —  “According  to  these  writers”  (viz., 
the  writers  who  advocate  the  theory  of  development), 
“  the  progressive  and  gradual  development  of  religious 
truth,  which  appears  to  us”  (us,  in  the  mouth  of  an 
anti-Newmanite,  meaning  the  O/rZ-mannians)  “  to  have 
been  terminated  by  the  final  revelation  of  the  Gospel, 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
church,  is  going  on  still,  and  must  continue  to  advance. 
This  theory  presumes  that  the  Bible  does  not  contain 
a  full  and  final  exposition  of  a  complete  system  of 
religion ;  that  the  church  has  developed  from  the 
Scriptures  true  doctrines  not  explicitly  contained 
therein,”  &c.,  &c. 

But,  without  meaning  to  undertake  a  defence  of 
Mr.  Newman  (whose  book  I  am  as  yet  too  slenderly 
acquainted  with),  may  I  be  allowed,  at  this  point,  to 
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intercept  a  fallacious  view  of  that  doctrine,  as  though 
essentially  it  proclaimed  some  imperfection  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  imperfection  is  in  us,  the  Christians, 
not  in  Christianity.  The  impression  given  by  Phil,  to 
the  hasty  reader  is,  that,  according  to  Newmanism, 
the  Scriptures  make  a  good  beginning,  to  which  wo 
ourselves  are  continually  adding  —  furnish  a  founda¬ 
tion,  on  which  we  ourselves  build,  the  superstructure. 
Not  so.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  a  year,  the  sun 
passes  through  a  vast  variety  of  positions,  aspects,  and 
corresponding  powers,  in  relation  to  ourselves.  Daily 
and  annually  he  is  developed  to  us  —  he  runs  a  cycle 
of  development.  Yet,  after  all,  this  practical  result 
does  not  argue  any  change  or  imperfection,  growth  or 
decay,  in  the  sun.  This  great  orb  is  stationary  as 
regards  his  place,  and  unchanging  as  regards  his  power. 
It  is  the  subjective  change  in  ourselves  that  projects 
itself  into  this  endless  succession  of  apparent  changes 
in  the  object.  Not  otherwise  on  the  scheme  of  religious 
development ;  the  Christian  theory  and  system  are 
perfect  from  the  beginning.  In  itself,  Christianity 
changes  not,  neither  waxing  nor  waning ;  but  the 
motions  of  time  and  the  evolutions  of  experience  con¬ 
tinually  uncover  new  parts  of  its  unchanging  disk. 
The  orb  grows,  so  far  as  practically  wre  are  speaking 
of  our  own  perceptions ;  but  absolutely,  as  regards 
itself  in  its  essence,  the  orb,  eternally  the  same,  has 
simply  more  or  fewer  of  its  digits  exposed.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  perfect  from  the  beginning,  had  in  its  earlier 
stages  a  curtain  over  much  of  its  disk,  which  Time 
and  Social  Progress  are  continually  withdrawing. 
This  I  say  not  as  any  deliberate  judgment  on  develop- 
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ment,  but  merely  as  a  suspending,  or  ad  interim  idea, 
by  way  of  barring  too  summary  an  interdict  against 
the  doctrine  at  this  premature  stage.  Phil.,  however, 
hardens  his  face  against  Newman  and  all  his  works. 
Him  and  them  he  defies  ;  and  would  consign,  perhaps 
secretly,  to  the  care  of  a  well-known  (not  new,  but) 
old  gentleman,  if  only  he  had  any  faith  in  that  old 
gentleman’s  existence.  On  that  point,  he  is  a  fixed 
infidel,  and  quotes  with  applause  the  answer  of  Robin¬ 
son,  the  once  celebrated  Baptist  clergyman,  who  being 
asked  if  he  believed  in  the  devil,  replied,  “  Oh,  no ; 
I,  for  my  part,  believe  in  God  —  don’t  you  as  if 
each  belief  alternately  involved  the  negation  of  the 
other. 

Phil.,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in  effect,  condemns 
development.  But,  at  p.  33,  when  as  yet  he  is  not 
thinking  of  Mr.  Newman,  he  says,  “  If  knowledge  is 
progressive,  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  must 
be  progressive  likewise.”  I  do  not  see  the  must;  but 
I  see  the  Newmanian  cloven  foot.  As  to  the  must, 
knowledge  is  certainly  progressive ;  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  multiplication  table  is  not  therefore  pro¬ 
gressive,  nor  of  anything  else  that  is  finished  from  the 
beginning.  My  reason,  however,  for  quoting  the  sen¬ 
tence,  is  because  here  we  suddenly  detect  Phil,  laying 
down  in  his  own  person  that  doctrine  which  in  Mr. 
Newman  he  had  regarded  as  heterodox.  Phil,  is 
taken  red-hand,  as  the  English  larv  expresses  it,  crim¬ 
son  with  the  blood  of  his  offence ;  assuming,  in  fact, 
an  original  imperfection  quoad  the  scire,  not  quoad  the 
esse  ;  as  to  the  “  exposition  of  the  system,”  though  not 
as  to  the  “ system  itself”  of  Christianity.  Mr.  New- 
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man,  after  all,  asserts  (I  believe)  only  one  mode  of 
development  as  applicable  to  Christianity.  Phil,  hav¬ 
ing  broke  the  ice,  may  now  be  willing  to  allow  of  two 
developments  ;  whilst  I,  that  am  always  for  going  to 
extremes,  finding  moderation  to  be  the  worst  thing  in 
this  present  world,  should  be  disposed  to  assert  three, 
viz. :  — 

First,  the  Philological  development.  And  this  is  a 
point  on  which  I,  Philo-Phil.  (or,  as  for  brevity  you 
may  call  me,  Phil- Phil.')  shall,  without  wishing  to  do 
so,  vex  Phil.  It’s  shocking  that  one  should  vex  the 
author  of  one’s  existence,  which  Phil,  certainly  is  in 
relation  to  me,  when  considered  as  Phil-Phil  ;  for  I, 
in  my  incarnation  of  Phil-Phil.,  certainly  could  not 
have  existed,  had  not  Phil,  pre-existed.  Still  it  is 
past  all  denial,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Scriptures 
must  benefit,  like  any  other  book,  by  an  increasing  ac¬ 
curacy  and  compass  of  learning  in  the  exegesis  applied 
to  them.  But  if  all  the  world  denied  this,  Phil.,  my 
parent,  is  the  man  that  cannot ;  since  he  it  is  that  re¬ 
lies  upon  philological  knowledge  as  the  one  resource  of 
Christian  philosophy  in  all  circumstances  of  difficulty 
for  any  of  its  interests,  positive  or  negative.  Philol¬ 
ogy,  according  to  Phil.,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Already  it  is  the  author  of  a  Christianity 
more  in  harmony  with  philosophy ;  and,  as  regards  the 
future,  Phil,  it  is  that  charges  Philology  with  the 
whole  service  of  divinity.  Wherever  anything,  being 
right,  needs  to  be  defended  —  wherever  anything, 
being  amiss,  needs  to  be  improved,  on  Philology  it  is 
that  the  burden  rests.  Oh,  what  a  life  he  will  lead 
this  poor  Philology !  Philology,  with  Phil.,  is  the 
11 
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is  the  great  benefactress  for  the  past,  and  the  sole  trus¬ 
tee  for  the  future.  Philology  is  the  Mrs.  Partington 
that  not  only  engages  in  single  duel  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  armed  simply  with  her  mop,  but  also  under¬ 
takes  to  mop  out  the  Atlantic  from  all  trespass  or  in¬ 
trusion  through  all  time  coming.  Here,  therefore, 
Phil,  is  caught  in  a  fix,  habemus  covjitentem.  He  de¬ 
nounces  development  when  dealing  with  the  Newrnan- 
ites  ;  he  relies  on  it  when  vaunting  the  functions  of 
Philology  ;  and  the  only  evasion  for  him  would  be  to 
distinguish  about  the  modes  of  development,  were  it 
not  that,  by  insinuation,  he  has  apparently  denied  all 
modes. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  Philosophic  development,  from 
that  constant  reaction  upon  the  Bible  which  is  maintain¬ 
ed  by  advancing  knowledge.  This  is  a  mode  of  develop¬ 
ment  continually  going  on,  and  reversing  the  steps  of 
past  human  follies.  In  every  age,  man  has  imported 
his  own  crazes  into  the  Bible,  fancied  that  he  saw 
them  there,  and  then  drawn  sanctions  to  his  wicked¬ 
ness  or  absurdity  from  what  were  nothing  else  than 
reflexes  projected  from  his  own  monstrous  errors,  or,  at 
best,  puerile  conceits  of  adventurous  ignorance.  Thus 
did  the  Papists  draw  a  plenary  justification  of  intoler¬ 
ance,  or  even  of  atrocious  persecution,  from  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  “  Compel  them  to  come  in  /”  The  right  of  un¬ 
limited  coercion  was  read  in  those  words.  People, 
again,  that  were  democratically  given,  or  had  a  fancy 
for  treason,  heard  a  trumpet  of  insurrection  in  the 
words  “  To  your  tents ,  oh  Israel !  ”  But  far  beyond 
these  in  multitude  were  those  that  drew  from  the  Bible 
the  most  extravagant  claims  for  kings  and  rulers. 
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“  Rebellion  was  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft.”  This  was  a 
jewel  of  a  text ;  it  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone  — 
viz.,  simultaneously  condemning  all  constitutional 
resistance,  the  most  wise  and  indispensable,  to  the 
most  profligate  of  kings,  and  also  consecrating  the  fil- 
finest  of  man’s  follies  as  to  witchcraft.  Broomsticks, 
\s  aerial  horses,  were  proved  out  of  it  most  clearly, 
and  also  the  atrocity  of  representative  government. 
What  a  little  text  to  contain  so  much !  Look  into 
Algernon  Sidney,  or  into  Locke’s  controversy  with  Sir 
Robert  Filmer’s*  “  Patriarcha,”  or  into  any  books  of 
those  days  on  political  principles,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  Scripture  was  so  used  as  to  form  an  absolute  bar 
against  human  progress.  All  public  benefits  were,  in 
the  most  verbal  sense,  made  to  be  precarious,  as  de¬ 
pending  upon  prayers  ( preces  —  whence  precor,  and  our 
own  precarious )  to  those  who  had  an  interest  in  refus¬ 
ing  them.  All  improvements  were  eleemosynary  ;  for 
the  initial  step  in  all  cases  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and 
except  as  bounty  or  lordly  alms  from  the  crown,  no 
reform  was  possible.  “  The  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong  ”  was  in  those  days  what  many  a  man 
would  have  died  for  —  what  many  a  man  did  die  for  ; 
end  all  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart  —  faithful  to  the 
Bible,  but  to  the  Bible  of  misinterpretation.  They 
obeyed  (and  most  sincerely,  because  often  to  their  own 
ruin)  an  order  which  they  had  misread.  Their  sincer¬ 
ity,  the  disinterestedness  of  their  folly,  is  evident ; 
end  in  that  degree  is  evident  the  opening  for  Scripture 

*  “  Filmsr’s  Patriarcha :  I  mention  tlie  book  as  the  an 

tagenist,  and  r.ot  the  man,  because  (according  to  my  immersion) 
Sir  Robert  wns  d»ad  -'her  Locke  ras  answering  L:m. 
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development.  Nobody  could  better  obey  Scripture  as 
they  bad  understood  it.  Change  in  the  obedience, 
there  could  be  none  for  the  better  ;  it  demanded  only 
that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  interpretation, 
and  that  change  would  be  what  is  meant  by  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  Scripture.  Two  centuries  of  enormous  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  relations  between  subjects  and  rulers  have 
altered  the  whole  reading.  “  How  reddest  thou  7  ” 
was  the  question  cf  Christ  himself;  that  is,  in  what 
meaning  dost  thou  read  the  particular  Scripture  that 
applies  to  this  case,  so  as  to  escape  a  superstitious 
obedience  to  its  mere  letter,  which  so  often  “  killeth  ?  ” 
All  the  texts  and  all  the  cases  remain  at  this  hour  just 
as  they  were  for  our  ancestors  ;  and  our  reverence  for 
these  texts  is  as  absolute  as  theirs ;  but  we,  applying 
lights  of  experience  which  they  had  not,  construe  these 
texts  by  different  logic.  There  now  is  development 
applied  to  the  Bible  in  one  of  its  many  strata  —  that 
particular  stratum  which  connects  itself  most  with  civil 
polity.  Again,  what  a  development  have  we  made  of 
Christian  truth  ;  how  differently  do  we  now  read  our 
Bibles  in  relation  to  the  poor  tenants  of  dungeons  that 
once  were  thought,  even  by  Christian  nations,  to  have 
no  rights  at  all  !  —  in  relation  to  “  all  prisoners  and 
captives  ;  ”*  and  in'relation  above  all  to  slaves  !  The 
Now  Testament  had  said  nothing  directly  upon  the 
question  of  slavery ;  nay,  by  the  misreader  it  was 
rather  supposed  indirectly  to  countenance  that  institu¬ 
tion.  But  mark  —  it  is  Mohammedanism,  having  little 

*  Words  from  one  of  the  beautiful  petitions  in  the  Litany  of 
tho  Anglican  Church. 
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faith  in  its  own  spiritual  power  of  rectification,  that 
dare  not  confide  in  its  children  for  developing  anything, 
but  must  tie  them  up  for  every  contingency  by  the 
letter  of  a  rule.  Christianity  —  how  differently  does 
she  proceed !  She  throws  herself  broadly  upon  the 
pervading  spirit  which  burns  within  her  morals.  “Let 
them  alone,”  she  says  of  nations ;  “  leave  them  to 
themselves.  I  have  put  a  new  law  into  their  hearts, 
and  a  new  heart  (a  heart  of  flesh,  where  before  was  a 
stony  heart)  into  all  my  children;  and  if  it  is  really 
there,  really  cherished,  that  law,  read  by  that  heart, 
will  tell  them  —  will  develop  for  them  —  what  it  is 
that  they  ought  to  do  in  every  case  as  it  arises,  though 
never  noticed  in  words,  when  once  its  consequences 
are  comprehended.”  No  need,  therefore,  for  the  New 
Testament  explicitly  to  forbid  slavery;  silently  and 
implicitly  it  is  forbidden  in  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  all.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  religion  which  trusts  to  formal  and  literal 
rules  breaks  down  the  very  moment  that  a  new  case 
arises  not  described  in  the  rules.  Such  a  case  is  vir¬ 
tually  unprovided  for,  if  it  does  not  answer  to  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  textual  description  ;  whereas  every  case  is 
provided  for,  as  soon  as  its  tendencies  and  its  moral 
relations  are  made  known,  by  a  religion  that  speaks 
through  a  spiritual  organ  to  a  spiritual  apprehension 
in  man.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  whenever  a  new 
mode  of  intoxication  is  introduced,  not  depending 
upon  grapes,  the  most  devout  Mussulmans  hold  them¬ 
selves  absolved  from  the  interdict  of  the  Koran  as  to 
strong  drink,  on  the  ground  that  this  interdict  applied 
itself  to  the  fermentations  of  grapes,  and  scandalously 
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unaware,  in  its  bee-like  limitation  of  prophetic  vision,® 
that  such  blessings  would  arise  in  the  Christian  world 
as  brown  stout  and  Bass’s  medicinal  ale,  which  the 
Prophet  himself  might  have  found  useful  as  a  viaticum , 
on  his  flight  to  (or  from,  was  it?)  Medina. 

And  so  it  would  have  been  with  Christians,  if  the 
New  Testament  had  laid  down  literal  prohibitions  of 
slaver}’,  or  of  the  slave  traffic.  Thousands  of  varia¬ 
tions  would  have  been  developed  by  time  which  no  let¬ 
ter  of  Scripture  could  have  been  comprehensive  enough 
to  reach.  Were  the  domestic  servants  of  Greece,  the 
Orjxeg  ( thetes ),  within  the  description  ?  Were  the 
serfs  and  the  ascripti  glehce  of  feudal  Europe  to  be 
accounted  slaves  ?  Or  those  amongst  our  own  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  that  within  so  short  a  period  were 

*  “  Bee-lilce  limitation  of  prophetic  vision  :  ”  —  Grosser  ig¬ 
norance  than  my  own  in  most  sections  of  natural  history  is  not 
easily  imagined.  I  retreat  in  panic  from  a  cross-examination 
upon  such  themes  by  a  child  of  five  years.  But,  nevertheless, 
I  am  possessed  of  various  odd  fragments  in  this  field  cf  learning, 
mostly  achieved  by  my  own  casual  observation  up  and  down  in¬ 
numerable  solitary  roamings.  I  am  also  possessed  of  one  solitary 
zoological  fact,  borrowed,  and  not  self-originated  (which  I  fear 
nray  turn  out  to  be  a  falsehood),  as  to  the  optics  of  the  bee.  I 
picked  it  up  about  fifty  years  ago  in  a  most  unlikely  quarter  — 
viz.,  the  little  work  of  a  sentimentalist  and  discounting  poet  — 
namely,  Samuel  Rogers  —  which  is  my  chief  reason  for  viewing 
it  sceptically.  He,  in  his  “  Pleasures  of  Memory,”  asserts  that 
the  bee,  too  busy  for  star-gazing,  sees  only  to  the  extent  of  half- 
nn-inch  beyond  his  own  eye.  I  know  people  with  a  range  Oi 
vision  ccnsiderably  less.  Will  the  reader  permit  me  to  present 
him  with  this  little  contribution  to  his  stores  of  zoological  science 
before  it  has  time  to  explode  (in  the  event  of  being  unsound)  ? 
I  expect  no  premium  or  bo?ius,  by  way  of  commission  on  fifty 
years’  porterage. 
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bon.  sublerraneously,*  in  Scottish  mines,  or  in  the 
English  collieries  of  Cumberland,  and  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ascripti  metallo,  sold  by  nature  to  the 
mine,  and  endorsed  upon  the  machinery  as  so  many 
spokes  in  a  mighty  wheel,  shafts  and  tubes  in  the 
“  plant”  of  the  concern,  and  liable  to  be  pursued  as 
fugitive  slaves,  in  the  event  of  their  coming  up  to 
daylight,  and  walking  off  to  some  other  district.! 

*  See,  for  some  very  interesting  sketches  of  this  Pariah  popu¬ 
lation,  the  work  (title  I  forget)  of  Mr.  Bald,  a  Scottish  engineer, 
well  known  and  esteemed  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  He  may 
be  relied  on.  What  he  tells  against  Scotland  is  violently  against 
his  own  will,  for  he  is  intensely  national,  of  which  I  will  give  the 
reader  one  instance  that  may  make  him  smile.  Much  of  the 
rich,  unctuous  coal,  from  Northumberland  and  Durham,  gives  a 
deep  ruddy  light,  verging  to  a  blood-red,  and  certainly  is  rather 
sullen,  on  a  winter  evening  to  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Scottish  coal,  or  most  of  it,  being  far  poorer  as  to  heat,  throws 
out  a  very  beautiful  and  animated  scarlet  blaze;  upon  which 
hint,  Mr.  Bald,  when  patriotically  distressed  at  not  being  able  to 
deny  the  double  power  of  the  eastern  English  coal,  suddenly  re¬ 
vivifies  his  Scottish  heart  that  had  been  chilled,  perhaps,  by  the 
Scottish  coals  in  his  fire-grate,  upon  recurring  to  this  picturesque 
difference  in  the  two  blazes  —  “Ah!  ”  he  says  gratefully,  “  that 
Newcastle  blaze  is  well  enough  for  a  “gloomy”  Englishman,  but 
it  wouldn’t  do  at  all  for  cheerful  Scotland.” 

t  These  hideous  abuses,  which  worked  for  generations  through 
the  silent  aid  of  dense  ignorance  in  some  quarters,  and  of  old 
traditional  maxims  in  others,  under  the  darkness  of  general 
credulity,  and  riveted  locally  by  brazen  impudence  in  lawyers, 
gave  way  (I  believe),  not  to  any  express  interference  of  the 
legislature  [for  in  these  monstrous  inroads  upon  human  rights 
the  old  proverbial  saying  was  exemplified —  Out  of  siyht,  out  of 
mind ,  and  no  bastille  can  be  so  much  out  of  sight  as  a  mine  or 
a  colliery],  but  simply  to  the  instincts  of  truth  and  knowledge 
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Would  they,  would  these  poor  Scotch  and  English 
Pariahs,  have  stood  within  any  Scriptural  privilege 

slowly  diffusing  their  contagious  light.  Latterly,  indeed,  the 
House  of  Commons  interfered  powerfully  to  protect  women  from 
working  in  mines,  and  the  poor  creatures  most  fervently  return¬ 
ed  thanks  to  the  House  —  but,  as  I  saw  and  said  at  the  time, 
under  the  unfortunate  misconception  that  the  gracious  and  pa¬ 
ternal  senate  would  send  a  supplementary  stream  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  lieu  of  that  particular  stream  which  the  honorable 
House  had  seen  cause  suddenly  to  freeze  up  forever.  Not  that  I 
would  insinuate  the  reasonableness,  or  even  the  possibility,  of 
Parliament’s  paying  permanent  wages  to  these  poor  mining 
women;  but  I  do  contend,  that  in  the  act  of  correcting  a  ruinous 
social  evil,  that  never  could  have  reached  its  climax  unless  under 
the  criminal  negligence  of  Parliament,  naturally  and  justly  the 
duty  fell  upon  that  purblind  Parliament  of  awarding  to  these 
poor  mining  families  such  an  indemnification,  once  for  all,  as 
might  lighten  and  facilitate  the  harsh  transition  from  double 
pay  to  single  pay  which  the  new  law  had  suddenly  exacted. 
As  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  a  mighty  nation,  it  was  nothing  at  all  ; 
as  a  sum  to  be  received  by  a  few  hundreds  of  working  house¬ 
holds,  at  a  moment  of  unavoidable  hardship  and  unforeseen 
change,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  and  seasonable  relief, 
acknowledged  with  gratitude.  Meantime,  I  am  not  able  to  say 
whether  all  the  evils  of  female  participation  in  mining  labor,  as 
contemplated  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  so  fearfully  disturb¬ 
ing  the  system  of  their  natural  household  functions,  and  lowering 
so  painfully  the  dignity  of  their  sexual  position,  have  even  yet 
been  purified.  Mr.  Bald,  a  Scottish  engineer,  chiefly  applying 
his  science  to  collieries,  describes  a  state  of  degradations  as 
pressing  upon  the  female  co-operators  in  the  sj'stem  of  some 
collieries,  which  is  likely  enough  to  prevail  at  this  hour  [Feb¬ 
ruary,  1858],  inasmuch  as  the  substitution  of  male  labor  would 
often  prove  too  costly,  besides  that  the  special  difficulty  of  the 
case  would  thus  be  aggravated  :  I  speak  of  cases  where  the 
avenues  of  desoent  into  the  mine  are  too  low  to  admit  of  horses  ; 
and  the  women,  whom  it  is  found  necessary  to  substitute,  being 
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had  the  New  Testament  legislated  by  name  and  let- 
ter  for  this  class  of  douloi  (slaves)  ?  Teii  thousand 
evasions,  distinctions,  and  subdistinctions,  would  have 
neutralized  the  intended  relief;  and  a  verbal  refine¬ 
ment  would  forever  have  defeated  a  merely  verbal 
concession.  Endless  would  be  the  virtual  restorations 
to  slavery  under  a  Mahometan  appeal  to  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptural  command :  endless  would  be  the  defeats 
of  these  restorations  under  a  Christian  appeal  to  the 
pervading  spirit  of  God’s  revealed  command,  and 
under  an  appeal  to  the  direct  voice  of  God,  ventrilo¬ 
quizing  through  the  secret  whispers  of  man’s  con¬ 
science.  Meantime,  this  sort  of  development  (it  may 
be  objected)  is  not  so  much  a  light  which  Scripture 

obliged  to  assume  a  cowering  attitude,  gradually  subside  into 
this  unnatural  posture  (as  a  fixed  memorial  of  their  brutal 
degradation).  The  spine  in  these  poor  women,  slaving  on  behalf 
of  their  children,  becomes  permanently  horizontal,  and  at  right 
angles  to  their  legs.  In  process  of  time  they  lose  the  power  of 
bending  back  into  the  perpendicular  attitude  conferred  by 
nature  as  a  symbolic  privilege  of  grandeur  upon  the  human 
race  ;  at  least  if  we  believe  the  Roman  poet,  who  tells  us  that 
She  (meaning  Nature) 

“  Os  liomini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  ereetos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus  :  ” 

i.  e.,  to  the  race  of  man  she  gave  an  aspiring  countenance,  and 
laid  her  commands  upon  that  race  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the 
heavens  overhead,  and  to  lift  up  all  faces  erect  and  bold  to  the 
imperishable  stars.  But  these  faithful  mothers,  loyal  to  their 
duties  in  scorn  of  their  own  personal  interests,  oftentimes  ex¬ 
ulted  in  tossing  away  from  them,  as  a  worthless  derelict,  their 
womanly  graces  of  figure  and  motion  —  dedicating  and  using 
up  these  graces  as  a  fund  for  ransoming  their  daughters  from 
all  similar  degradation  in  time  to  come. 
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throws  out  upon  human  life,  as  inversely  a  light  which 
human  life  and  its  eternal  evolutions  throw  back  upon 
Scripture.  True :  but  then  the  very  possibility  of 
such  developments  for  life,  and  for  the  deciphering 
intellect  of  man,  was  first  of  all  opened  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  Christianity,  for  instance,  brings  to 
6ear  seasonably  upon  some  opening,  offered  by  a  new 
phasis  in  the  aspects  of  society,  a  new  and  kindling 
/ruth.  This  truth,  caught  up  by  some  influential 
organ  of  social  life,  is  prodigiously  expanded  by  hu¬ 
man  experience ;  and  subsequently,  when  travelling 
oack  to  the  Bible  as  an  improved  or  illustrated  text, 
is  found  to  be  made  up  in  its  details  of  many  human 
developments.  Does  that  argue  any  disparagement  to 
Christianity,  though  she  contributed  little,  and  man 
contributed  much  ?  On  the  contrary,  man  would  have 
contributed  nothing  at  all,  but  for  that  first  elementary 
impulse  by  which  Christianity  awakened  man’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  slumbering  instincts  of  truth,  started  man’s 
movement  in  the  new  direction,  and  moulded  man’s 
regenerated  principles.  To  give  one  instance:  Public 
charity,  the  charity  that  grows  out  of  tender  and  ap¬ 
prehensive  sympathy  with  human  sufferings  —  when 
did  it  commence,  and  where  ?  Who  first  thought  of  it 
as  a  paramount  duty  for  all  who  had  any  available 
power  —  as  an  awful  right,  clamorously  pleading  its 
pangs  night  and  day  in  the  ear  of  God  and  man  ? 
What  voice,  melodious  as  the  harps  of  Paradise  — 
voice  which  “  all  the  company  of  heaven  ”  must  have 
echoed  with  a  choral  antiphony,  first  of  all  insisted  on 
cold  and  hunger  as  dreadful  realities  afflicting  pool 
women  and  innocent  children?  It  was  the  voice  of 
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one  that  sat  upon  a  throne  ;  and  he  was  the  first  man, 
having  power  to  realize  his  benign  purposes,  that  read 
in  the  rubric  of  man’s  duties  any  call  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  But  why  it  was  that  he  first  read  the  secret 
writing  which  the  whole  pagan  world,  Borne,  and 
insolent  Greece,  had  so  obstinately  ignored,  suddenly 
becomes  clear  as  daylight,  when  we  learn  that  he  — 
the  inaugurator  of  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  afflictions 
of  man  —  was  the  first  son  of  Christianity  that  sat 
upon  a  throne.  Yes,  Constantine  it  was,  earliest  of 
Christian  princes,  that  first*  of  all  invested  Pauperism 

*  “ Constantine  that  first:”  —  But  let  me  warn  the  reader 
not  to  fancy  that  the  public  largesses  of  corn  to  the  humbler 
citizens  of  Rome  had  intercepted  the  possibility  of  this  prece¬ 
dency  for  Constantine  by  many  generations  before  he  was 
known,  or  even  before  Christianity  was  revealed.  There  was  no 
vestige  of  charity  in  the  Roman  distributions  of  grain.  These 
distributions  moved  upon  the  same  impulse  as  the  sporiula;  of 
the  great  oligarchic  houses,  and  the  donatives  of  princely  officers 
to  their  victorious  soldiery  upon  great  anniversaries,  or  upon 
accessions  to  the  throne,  or  upon  adoptions  of  successors,  &c. 
All  were  political,  oftentimes  rolling  through  the  narrowest 
grooves  of  intrigue  ;  and  so  far  from  contemplating  any  collat¬ 
eral  or  secondary  purpose  of  charity,  that  the  most  earnest 
inquiry  on  such  occasions  was  —  to  find  pretexts  for  excluding 
men  from  the  benefit  of  the  bounty.  The  primary  thought 
was  —  who  should  not  be  admitted  to  participate  in  the  dole. 
And  at  any  rate  none  were  admitted  but  citizens  in  the  most 
rigorous  and  the  narrowest  sense.  Constantine  it  was  :  —  I  do 
not  certainly  know  that  I  have  anywhere  called  the  reader’s 
attention  to  another  great  monument  which  connected  the  name 
of  Constantine  by  a  separate  and  hardly  noticed  tie  with  the 
propagation  of  Christianity.  What  name  is  it  that,  being  still 
verdant  and  most  interesting  to  all  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
serves  as  a  daily  memorial  to  refresh  our  reverence  for  the 
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■with  the  majesty  of  an  organ  amongst  political  forces, 
on  the  Scriptural  warrant  that  the  poor  should  never 

emperor  Constantine  ?  What  but  liis  immortal  foundation  of 
Constantinople,  imposed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  elder  city  Byzan¬ 
tium,  in  the  year  of  Christ  313,  now  therefore  in  the  15G5th 
year  of  its  age  ;  which  city  of  Constantinople  is  usually  regard¬ 
ed,  by  those  who  have  science  comprehensive  enough  for  valuing 
its  various  merits,  as  enjoying  the  most  august  site  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  advantages,  in  reference  to  climate,  commerce, 
navigation,  sovereign  policy,  and  centralization,  on  this  planet, 
—  with  the  doubtful  reservation  of  one  single  South  American 
station,  viz.,  that  of  the  Brazilian  city  Rio  Janeiro  (or,  as  we 
usually  call  it,  Rio).  Doubtless  these  magnificent  natural 
endowments  did  much  to  influence  the  choice  of  Constantine  ; 
and  yet  I  believe  that  no  economic  advantages,  even  though 
greater  and  more  palpable,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  disen¬ 
gage  his  affections  from  a  scene  so  consecrated  by  grand  historical 
recollections  as  Rome,  had  not  one  overwhelming  repulsion, 
ineradically  Roman,  violently  disenchanted  him  forever.  This 
turned  upon  religion.  Rome,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  de- 
paganised.  Too  profound,  too  inveterately  entangled  with  the 
very  soil  and  deep  substructions  of  Latium  were  the  old  traditional 
records,  promises,  auguries,  and  mysterious  splendors  of  con 
centrated  Heathenism  in,  and  on,  and  nine  times  round  about, 
and  fifty  fathoms  below,  and  countless  fathoms  in  upper  air 
above  this  most  memorable  of  capital  cities.  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
the  Sybil’s  Books,  which  for  Roman  minds  were  authentic,  the 
dread  cloister  of  Vestal  Virgins,  Jupiter  Stator,  and  the  undeni¬ 
able  omen  of  the  Twelve  Vultures  *  —  centuries  of  mysterious 


*“  Omen  of  the  twelve  vultures:’'  —  The  reader  must  not 
allow  himself  to  be  repelled  from  the  plain  historic  truth  by  fool¬ 
ish  reproaches  of  superstition  or  credulity.  The  fact  of  twelve 
vultures  having  appeared  under  ceremonial  circumstances,  at 
what  may  be  considered  the  inauguration  of  Rome,  and  was 
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cease  out  of  the  land  —  Constantine  that  conferred 
upon  misery,  as  a  mighty  potentate  dwelling  forever 
in  the  skirts  of  populous  cities,  the  privilege  of  appear- 

Eympathy  between  dim  records  and  dim  inquiries,  could  no 
more  be  washed  away  from  the  credulous  heart  of  the  Roman 
jilebs,  than  the  predictions  of  Nostradamus  from  the  expecting 
and  listening  faith  of  Catherine  de’  Medici  and  her  superstitious 
court.  In  short,  fifty  baptisms  could  not  have  washed  away  the 
deep-seated  scrofula  of  Paganism  in  Rome.  Constantine,  there¬ 
fore,  wisely  drew  away  a  select  section  of  the  population  to  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  Propontis  (the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which 
oblige  me  by  pronouncing  as  if  an  imperfect  rhyme  to  armory, 
not  as  if  the  o  in  the  penult,  were  accented).  And  thus,  by  a 
double  service  to  Christianity  —  viz.,  by  a  solemn  institution  of 
charitable  contributions  to  the  poor,  as  their  absolute  right 
under  the  Christian  law,  and  by  a  wise  shepherd’s  segration  of 
diseased  members  from  his  flock  —  he  earned  meritoriously,  and 
did  not  win  by  luck,  that  fortunate  destiny  which  has  locked  up 
his  name  into  that  of  the  regenerated  Rome  —  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tian  city  —  and  the  mother  of  the  Second,  or  the  Oriental  Roman 
Empire. 


so  understood  at  the  time,  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  the  best 
attested  in  the  history  of  Rome.  And  as  it  repeatedly  announced 
itself  during  the  lapse  of  these  twelve  centuries,  when  as  yet 
they  were  far  from  being  completed,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  a  most  impressive  coincidence  did  occur  between  the 
early  prophesy  and  its  extraordinary  fulfilment.  In  a  gross 
general  statement,  such  as  can  be  made  in  a  single  sentence,  we 
may  describe  the  duration  of  Rome,  from  Romulus  to  Christ,  as 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  leaves  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  to  be  accounted  for,  in  order  to  make  up  the  tale  of  the 
twelve  vultures.  And  pretty  exactly  that  number  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  plus  two  or  three  suppose,  measures  the  interval 
between  Christ  and  Augustulus. 
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ing  forever  in  the  skirts  of  populous  cities,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  appearing  by  a  representative  and  a  spokesman 
in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Empire. 

Had,  then,  the  Pagans  of  all  generations  before 
Constantine,  or  more  strictly  before  the  Christian  era, 
no  charity,  no  pity,  neither  money  nor  verbal  sympa¬ 
thy  at  the  service  of  despairing  poverty  ?  No,  none 
at  all.  Supposing,  for  instance,  any  Gentile  establish¬ 
ments  to  have  existed  up  and  down  Greece,  or  Egypt, 
or  the  Grecianized  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
at  the  Apostolic  era,  these  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  referred  to  by  the  Apostles  as  furnishing  models 
to  emulate,  or  to  copy  with  improvements,  or  utterly 
and  earnestly  to  ignore,  under  terror  of  contagion  from 
some  of  those  fundamental  errors  in  their  plan  theo¬ 
retically,  or  in  their  administration  practically,  which 
might  be  counted  on  as  pretty  certain  to  pollute  the 
executive  details,  however  decent  in  their  first  origi¬ 
nating  purpose.  Upon  any  one  of  some  half-dozen 
motives,  St.  Paul,  in  his  boundless  activity  of  inquiry 
and  comparison,  would  have  found  cause  to  mention 
such  institutions.  And  again,  in  the  next  generation, 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  Pliny  would  have  had 
abundant  ground  for  dwelling  on  this  early  communism 
and  system  of  reciprocal  charity  established  amongst 
the  Christians,  had  he  not  recoiled  from  thus  emblazon¬ 
ing  the  beneficence  of  an  obnoxious  sect,  when  con¬ 
scious  that  no  parallel  public  bounty  could  be  pleaded 
as  a  set-off  on  the  side  of  those  who  desired  to  perse¬ 
cute  this  new-born  sect.  There  remains,  moreover,  a 
damnatory  evidence  on  this  point,  much  more  unequiv¬ 
ocal  and  direct,  in  the  formal  systems  of  ethics  still 
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surviving  from  the  Pagan  world  under  the  noon-day 
splendor  of  its  civilization:  Aroto tie’s,  for  example, 
at  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Cicero’s, 
at  a  corresponding  period  of  refinement  three  centuries 
later  in  Rome.  Now,  in  these  elaborate  systems, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  unmutilated,  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  of  any  recognised  duty  moving  in  the 
direction  of  public  aid  and  relief  to  the  sufferers  from 
poverty.  Our  wicked  friend  Kikero,®  for  instance, 
who  was  so  bad,  but  wrote  so  well,  who  did  such 
naughty  things,  but  said  such  pretty  things,  has  him¬ 
self  noticed  in  one  of  his  letters,  with  petrifying 
coolness,  that  he  knew  of  destitute  old  women  in 
Rome,  who  went  without  tasting  food  for  one,  two,  or 
even  three  days.  After  making  such  a  statement,  did 
Kikero  not  tumble  down-stairs,  and  break  at  least 
three  of  his  legs,  in  his  hurry  to  call  a  public  meeting 
for  the  redressing  of  so  cruel  a  grievance?  Not  he: 
the  man  continued  to  strut  up  and  down  his  library, 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  at  this  moment,  how  the  proofs 
accumulate  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  that  the  Roman  C  was 
always  in  value  equal  to  K.  The  imperial  name  of  Caesar  has 
survived  in  two  separate  functions.  It  is  found  as  a  family  name 
rooted  amongst  Oriental  peoples,  and  is  always  Keyser.  But 
also  it  has  survived  as  an  official  title,  indicating  the  sovereign 
ruler.  At  this  moment,  from  Milan,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Alps,  to  Lucknow,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas,  this 
immortal  Roman  name  popularly  expresses  the  office  of  the 
supreme  magistrate.  Kexjser  is  the  current  titular  designation 
of  the  king  who  till  lately  reigned  over  Oude  ;  and  der  Kayser, 
on  the  fiction  which  made  the  Empire  of  Germany  a  true  lineal 
successor  to  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  has  always  indicated 
the  Emperor  —  once  German,  now  simply  Austrian. 
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in  a  toga  as  big  as  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper,  singing 
out  — 

“  Cedant  arma  togae;  concedat  laurea  laudi.” 

And,  if  Kikero  noticed  the  case  at  all,  it  was  only  as  i 
fact  that  might  be  interesting  to  natural  philosophers, 
or  to  speculators  on  the  theories  of  a  plenum  and  a 
vacuum,  or  to  Greek  physicians  investigating  the  powers 
of  the  human  stomach,  or  to  connoisseurs  in  old  wo¬ 
men.  No  drachma  or  denarius,  be  well  assured,  ever 
left  the  secret  lockers  or  hidden  fobs  of  this  discreet 
barrister  upon  so  blind  a  commission  as  that  of  carrying 
consolation  to  a  superfluous  old  woman  —  not  enjoying 
so  much  as  the  jus  suffragii.  By  a  thousand  indirect 
notices,  it  might  be  shown  that  an  act  of  charity  would, 
in  the  eyes  of  Pagan  moralists,  have  taken  rank  as  an 
act  of  drunkenness. 

Yes,  the  great  planetary  orb  of  charity  in  its  most 
comprehensive  range  —  not  that  charit.y  only  which 
interprets  for  the  best  all  doubtful  symptoms,  not  that 
charity  only  which  “  hopeth  all  things,”  and  which, 
even  to  the  relenting  criminal,  gives  back  an  opening 
for  recovering  his  lost  position  by  showing  that  for 
him  also  there  is  shining  in  the  distance  a  reversionary 
hope  —  but  that  charity  also  which  brings  aid  that  is 
effectual,  and  sympathy  that  is  unaffected,  to  the  house¬ 
holds  sitting  in  darkness  —  this  great  diffusive  orb,  and 
magnetic  centre  of  every  perfect  social  system,  first 
wheeled  into  its  place  and  functions  on  that  day  when 
Christianity  shot  above  the  horizon.  But  the  idea,  but 
the  principle,  but  the  great  revolutionary  fountain  of 
benediction,  was  all  that  Christianity  furnished,  or 
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needed  to  furnish.  The  executive  arrangements,  the 
endless  machinery,  for  diffusing,  regulating,  multi¬ 
plying,  exalting  this  fountain  —  all  this  belongs  no 
longer  to  the  Bible,  but  to  man.  And  why  not  ? 
What  blindness  to  imagine  that  revelation  would  have 
promoted  its  own  purposes  by  exonerating  man  from 
his  share  in  the  total  work.  So  far  from  that,  thus  and 
no  otherwise  it  was  —  viz.,  by  laying  upon  a  man  a 
necessity  for  co-operating  with  heaven  — that  the  com¬ 
pound  object  of  this  great  revolution  had  any  chance 
of  being  accomplished.  It  was  as  much  the  object  of 
Christianity  that  he  who  exercised  charity  should  be 
bettered,  as  he  that  benefited  by  charity  —  the  agent 
equally  with  the  object.  Only  in  that  way  is  Shaks- 
peare’s  fine  anticipation  realized  of  a  two-fold  harvest, 
and  a  double  moral  won  ;  for  the  fountain  itself 

“  Is  twice  blessed : 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.” 

But  if  Providence  had  reserved  to  itself  the  whole  of 
the  work  —  not  merely  the  first  suggestion  cf  a  new 
and  divine  magnetism  for  interlinking  reciprocally  all 
members  of  the  human  family,  but  had  also  appro¬ 
priated  the  whole  process  of  deducing  and  distributing 
into  separate  rills  the  irrigation  of  God’s  garden  upon 
earth,  in  that  act  it  would  have  defeated  on  the  largest 
scale  its  own  scheme  of  training  for  man ;  just  as 
much  as  if  (according  to  a  former  speculation  of  mine) 
God,  by  condescending  to  teach  science  in  the  Bible 
(astronomy  suppose,  chronology,  or  geology),  bad  thus 
at  one  blow,  besides  defrauding  the  true  and  avowed 
mission  of  the  Bible,  self-counteractingly  stepped  in  to 
12 
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solve  his  own  problems,  and  thus  had  violently  inter¬ 
cepted  those  very  difficulties  which  had  been  strewed  in 
man’s  path  serial im,  and  so  as  to  advance  by  measured 
increments  of  difficulty,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ap¬ 
plying  graduated  irritations  to  the  stimulation  of  man’s 
intellect.  Equally  in  the  training  of  his  moral  habits, 
and  in  the  development  by  successive  steps  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  man  and  the  religion  of  man  must  move  by  co¬ 
operation  ;  and  it  cannot  be  the  policy  or  the  true 
meaning  of  revelation  to  work  towards  any  great  pur¬ 
pose  in  man’s  destiny,  otherwise  than  through  the  co¬ 
agency  of  man’s  faculties,  improved  in  the  whole 
extent  of  their  capacities.  This  case,  therefore  (of 
charity  arising  suddenly  as  a  new  command  to  man), 
teaches  three  great  inferences  :  — 

First,  the  power  of  a  religion  to  stimulate  vast  de¬ 
velopments  in  man,  when  itself  stimulated  by  a  social 
condition  not  sleeping  and  passive,  but  in  a  vigilant 
state  of  healthy  activity. 

Secondly,  that  if  all  continued  cases  of  interchange¬ 
able  development  —  that  is,  of  the  Bible  downwards 
upon  man,  or  reversely  of  man  upwards  upon  the  Bible 
and  its  interpretation  —  may  be  presumed  to  argue  a 
concurrent  action  between  Providence  and  man,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  human  element  in  the  co-agency  will  al¬ 
ways  account  for  any  admixture  of  evil  or  error,  with¬ 
out  impeaching  in  any  degree  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
overriding  inspiration.  For  instance,  I  see  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  economically  the  Apostles  had  erred,  and 
through  their  very  simplicity  of  heart  had  erred,  as 
to  that  joint-stock  company  which  they,  so  ignorant 
of  the  world,  had  formed  in  an  early  stage  of  the  in- 
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fant  church  ;  and  that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  had  fallen 
victims  to  a  perplexity,  and  a  collision  between  their 
engagements  and  their  natural  rights,  such  as  over¬ 
threw  their  too  delicate  sensibilities.  But,  if  this  were 
really  so,  the  human  element  carries  away  from  the 
Divine  all  taint  of  reproach.  There  lies  one  mode 
of  benefit  from  this  joint  agency  of  man  and  Provi¬ 
dence.* 

Thirdly,  we  see  here  illustrated  one  amongst  innu¬ 
merable  cases  of  development  applicable  to  the  Bible. 
And  this  power  of  development  in  general  proves 
one  other  thing  of  the  last  importance  to  prove 
' — viz.,  the  power  of  Christianity  to  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  time  and  social  progress  —  to  work 
variably,  according  to  the  endless  variation  of  time  and 
place.  And  this  is  the  exact  shibboleth  of  a  spiritual 
religion. 

For,  in  conclusion,  here  lies  a  consideration  of  dead¬ 
liest  importance.  On  reviewing  the  history  of  false 
religions,  and  inquiring  what  it  was  that  ruined  them, 
or  caused  them  to  tremble,  or  to  exhibit  premonitory 
signs  of  coming  declension,  rarely  or  never  amongst 
such  causes  has  been  found  any  open  exhibition  of 
violence.  The  gay  mythologic  religion  of  Greece 

*  Coleridge,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  “  Notes  on  English  Di¬ 
vines,”  though  free  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  one  so  cloudy  in 
his  speculative  flights,  from  any  spirit  of  licentious  tampering  with 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  or  with  its  orthodox  explanation, 
was  yet  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Apostles  had  gone 
far  astray  in  their  first  provision  for  the  pecuniary  necessities  of 
the  infant  church ,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  they  had 
even  seriously  crippled  its  movements,  bj?  accumulations  of  debt 
that  might  have  been  evaded. 
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melted  away  in  silence  ;  that  of  Egypt,  more  revolting 
to  unfamiliarised  sensibilities,  more  gloomy,  and  ap¬ 
parently  reposing  on  some  basis  of  more  solemn  and 
less  allegoric  reality,  exhaled  like  a  dream  —  i.  e., 
without  violence,  by  internal  decay.  I  mean,  that  no 
violence  existed  where  the  religion  fell,  and  there  was 
violence  where  it  did  not.  For  even  the  dreadful  fanat¬ 
icism  of  the  early  Mahometan  sultans  in  Hindostan, 
before  the  accession  of  Baber  and  his  Mogul  successors 
from  the  house  of  Timour,  failed  to  crush  the  mon¬ 
strous  idolatries  of  the  Hindoos.  All  false  religions 
have  perished  by  their  own  hollowness,  and  by  internal 
decay,  under  the  searching  trials  applied  by  life  and 
the  changes  of  life,  by  social  mechanism  and  the 
changes  of  social  mechanism,  which  wait  in  ambush 
upon  every  mode  of  religion.  False  modes  of  religion 
could  not  respond  to  the  demands  exacted  from  them, 
or  the  questions  emerging.  One  after  one  they  have 
collapsed,  as  if  by  palsy,  and  have  sunk  away  under 
new  aspects  of  society  and  new  necessities  of  man 
which  they  were  not  able  to  face.  Commencing  in  one 
condition  of  society,  in  one  set  of  feelings,  and  in  one 
system  of  ideas,  they  sank  instinctively  under  any 
great  change  in  these  elements,  to  which  they  had  no 
natural  power  of  plastic  self-accommodation.  A  false 
religion  furnished  always  a  key  to  one  subordinate  lock  ; 
but  a  religion  that  is  true  will  prove  a  master-key  for 
all  locks  alike.  This  transcendental  principle,  through 
which  Christianity  transfers  herself  so  readily  from 
climate  to  climate,  from  land  to  land,  from  century  to 

*  “  From  climate  to  climate  :  ”  —  Sagacious  Mahometans  are 
often  troubled  and  scandalized  by  the  secret  misgiving  that,  after 
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century,  from  the  simplicity  of  shepherds  to  the  utmost 
refinement  of  philosophers,  carries  with  it  a  corres¬ 
ponding  necessity  (corresponding,  I  mean,  to  such  in¬ 
finite  flexibility)  of  an  indefinite  development.  The 
Paganism  of  Rome,  so  flattering  and  so  sustaining  to 
the  Roman  nationality  and  pride,  satisfied  no  spiritual 
necessity  :  dear  to  the  Romans  as  citizens,  it  was  at 
last  killing  to  them  as  men. 

all,  their  Prophet  must  have  been  an  ignorant  man.  It  is  clear 
that  the  case  of  a  cold  climate  had  never  occurred  to  him ;  and 
even  a  hot  one  was  conceived  by  him  under  conditions  too  palpa¬ 
bly  limited.  Many  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  complain  of  ablutions 
incompatible  with  their  half- waterless  position.  Mahomet  coming 
from  the  Hedjas,  a  rich  tract,  and  through  that  benefit  the  fruit¬ 
ful  mother  of  noble  horses,  knew  no  more  of  the  arid  deserts 
and  Zaarrahs  than  do  I.  These  oversights  of  its  founder  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  Islamism  had  Islamism  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  high  civilization. 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  SCRIPTURAL  EX¬ 
PRESSION  TOR  ETERNITY. 

[1352.] 

Forty  years  ago  (or,  in  all  probability,  a  good  deal 
more,  for  we  have  already  completed  thirty-seven 
years  from  Waterloo,  and  my  remembrances  upon  this 
subject  go  back  to  a  period  lying  much  behind  that 
great  era),  I  used  to  be  annoyed  and  irritated  by  the 
false  interpretation  given  to  the  Greek  word  aidn,  and 
given  necessarily,  therefore,  to  the  adjective  aionios 
as  its  immediate  derivative.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
falsehood  of  this  interpretation,  as  the  narrowness  of 
that  falsehood,  which  disturbed  me.  There  was  a 
glimmer  of  truth  in  it ;  and  precisely  that  glimmer  it 
was  which  led  the  way  to  a  general  and  obstinate 
misconception  of  the  meaning.  The  word  is  remark¬ 
ably  situated.  It  is  a  Scriptural  word,  and  it  is  also 
a  Greek  word  ;  from  which  the  inevitable  inference  is, 
that  we  must  look  for  it  only  in  the  New  Testament. 
Upon  any  question  arising  of  deep,  aboriginal,  doc¬ 
trinal  truth,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  translations. 
Those  are  but  secondary  questions,  archaeological  and 
critical,  upon  which  we  have  a  right  to  consult  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Septuagint. 

Suffer  me  to  pause  at  this  point  for  the  sake  oi 
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premising  an  explanation  needful  to  the  unlearned 
reader.  As  the  reading  public  and  the  thinking  pub¬ 
lic  is  every  year  outgrowing  more  and  more  notoriously 
the  mere  learned  public,  it  becomes  every  year  more 
and  more  the  right  of  the  former  public  to  give  the 
law  preferably  to  the  latter  public,  upon  all  points 
which  concern  its  own  separate  interests.  In  past 
generations,  no  pains  were  taken  to  make  explanations 
that  were  not  called  for  by  the  learned  public.  All 
other  readers  were  ignored.  They  formed  a  mob,  for 
whom  no  provision  was  made.  And  that  many  diffi¬ 
culties  should  be  left  entirely  unexplained  for  them , 
was  superciliously  assumed  to  be  no  fault  at  all.  And 
yet  any  sensible  man,  let  him  be  as  supercilious  as  he 
may,  must  on  consideration  allow  that  amongst  the 
crowd  of  unlearned  or  half-learned  readers,  who  have 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunities  for  what  is  called 
“  erudition  ”  or  learned  studies,  there  must  always 
lurk  a  proportion  of  men  that,  by  constitution  of  mind, 
and  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  are  much  better  fitted 
for  thinking,  originally  more  philosophic,  and  are  more 
capaciously  endowed,  than  those  who  are,  by  accident 
of  position,  more  learned.  Such  a  natural  superiority 
certainly  takes  precedency  of  a  merely  artificial  superi¬ 
ority  ;  and,  therefore,  it  entitles  those  who  possess  it 
to  a  special  consideration.  Let  there  be  an  audience 
gathered  about  any  book  of  ten  thousand  one  hundred 
readers  :  it  might  be  fair  in  these  days  to  assume  that 
ten  thousand  would  be  in  a  partial  sense  illiterate,  and 
the  remaining  one  hundred  what  would  be  rigorously 
classed  as  “learned.”  Now,  on  such  a  distribution 
of  the  readers,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
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the  most  powerful  intellects  would  lie  amongst  the 
illiterate  ten  thousand,  counting,  probably,  to  fifteen 
to  one  as  against  those  in  the  learned  minority.  The 
inference,  therefore,  would  be,  that,  in  all  equity,  the 
interest  of  the  unlearned  section  claimed  a  priority  of 
attention,  not  merely  as  the  more  numerous  section, 
but  also  as,  by  a  high  probability,  the  more  philo¬ 
sophic.  And  in  proportion  as  this  unlearned  section 
widens  and  expands,  which  every  year  it  does,  in  that 
proportion  the  obligation  and  cogency  of  this  equity 
strengthens.  An  attention  to  the  unlearned  part  of 
an  audience,  which  fifteen  years  ago  might  have  rested 
upon  pure  courtesy,  now  rests  upon  a  basis  of  absolute 
justice.  I  make  this  preliminary  explanation,  in  order 
to  take  away  the  appearance  of  caprice  from  such 
occasional  pauses  as  I  may  make  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  obscurities  or  difficulties.  Formerly,  in  a 
case  of  that  nature,  the  learned  reader  would  have  told 
me  that  I  was  not  entitled  to  delay  him  by  elucidations 
that  in  his  case  must  be  supposed  to  be  superfluous: 
and  in  such  a  remonstrance  there  would  once  have 
been  some  equity.  The  illiterate  section  of  the  readers 
might  then  be  fairly  assumed  as  present  only  by 
accident ;  as  no  abiding  part  of  the  audience  ;  but, 
like  the  general  public  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  present  only  by  sufferance  ;  and  officially 
in  any  records  of  the  House  whatever,  utterly  ignored 
as  existences.  At  present,  half  way  on  our  pilgrimage 
through  the  nineteenth  century,  I  reply  to  such  a 
learned  remonstrant  —  that  it  gives  me  pain  to  annoy 
him  by  superfluous  explanations,  but  that,  unhappily, 
*his  infliction  of  tedium  upon  him  is  inseparable  from 
13 
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what  has  now  become  a  duty  to  others.  This  being 
said,  I  now  go  on  to  inform  the  illiterate  reader,  that 
the  earliest  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ever 
made  was  into  Greek.  It  was  undertaken  on  the 
encouragement  of  a  learned  prince,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  by  an  association  of  Jewish  emigrants  in 
Alexandria.  It  was,  as  the  event  has  shown  in  very 
many  instances,  an  advantage  of  a  rank  rising  to 
providential,  that  such  a  cosmopolitan  version  of  the 
Hebrew  sacred  writings  should  have  been  made  at  a 
moment  when  a  rare  concurrence  of  circumstances  hap¬ 
pened  to  make  it  possible  ;  such  as,  for  example,  a  king 
both  learned  in  his  tastes  and  liberal  in  his  principles 
of  religious  toleration  ;  a  language  —  viz.,  the  Greek, 
which  had  already  become,  what  for  many  centuries  it 
continued  to  be,  a  common  language  of  communication 
for  the  learned  of  the  whole  oixupevr]  ( i .  e.,  in  effect  of 
the  civilized  world  —  viz.,  Greece,  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Carthage,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
finally,  and  above  all,  Rome,  then  beginning  to  loom 
upon  the  western  horizon),  together  with  all  the 
dependencies  of  Rome,  and,  briefly,  every  state  and 
city  that  adorned  the  imperial  islands  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  or  that  glittered  like  gems  in  that  vast  belt 
of  land,  roundly  speaking,  one  thousand  miles  in 
average  breadth,  and  in  circuit  running  up  to  five 
thousand  miles.  One  thousand  multiplied  into  five 
times  one  thousand,  or,  otherwise  expressed,  a  thou¬ 
sand  thousand  five  times  repeated,  or  otherwise  a 
million  five  times  repeated,  briefly  a  territory  measur¬ 
ing  five  millions  of  square  miles,  or  forty -five  times 
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the  surface  of  our  two  British  islands  —  such  was  the 
boundless  domain  which  this  extraordinary  act  of 
Ptolemy  suddenly  threw  open  to  the  literature  and 
spiritual  revelation  of  a  little  obscure  race,  nestling  in 
a  little  angle  of  Asia,  scarcely  visible  as  a  fraction  of 
Syria,  buried  in  the  broad  shadows  thrown  out  on  one 
side  by  the  great  and  ancient  settlements  on  the  Nile, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  vast  empire  that  for  thousands 
of  years  occupied  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  a  sudden  summons,  as  it 
were  from  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet,  or  the  Oriental 
call  by  a  clapping  of  hands,  gates  are  thrown  open, 
which  have  an  effect  corresponding  in  grandeur  to  the 
effect  that  would  arise  from  the  opening  of  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  —  viz.,  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  each  other  —  face  to  face  —  of  two  separate 
infinities.  Such  a  canal  would  suddenly  lay  open  to 
each  other  the  two  great  oceans  of  our  planet,  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  whilst  the  act  of  trans¬ 
lating  into  Greek  and  from  Hebrew,  that  is,  transfer¬ 
ring  out  of  a  mysterious  cipher  as  little  accessible  as 
Sanscrit,  and  which  never  would  be  more  accessible 
through  any  worldly  attractions  of  alliance  with  power 
and  civic  grandeur  of  commerce,  out  of  this  darkness 
into  the  golden  light  of  a  language  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  honored  amongst  men,  and  the  most  widely 
diffused  through  a  thousand  years  to  come,  had  the 
immeasurable  effect  of  throwing  into  the  great  crucible 
of  human  speculation,  even  then  beginning  to  ferment, 
to  boil,  to  overflow  —  that  mightiest  of  all  elements 
for  exalting  the  chemistry  of  philosophy  — grand  and, 
for  the  first  time,  adequate  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
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For,  although  it  is  true  that,  until  Elias  should  come 
—  that  is,  until  Christianity  should  have  applied  its 
final  revelation  to  the  completion  of  this  great  idea  — 
we  could  not  possess  it  in  its  total  effulgence,  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  an  immense  advance  was  made 
a  prodigious  usurpation  across  the  realms  of  chaos,  by 
the  grand  illuminations  of  the  Hebrew  discoveries. 
Too  terrifically  austere  we  must  presume  the  Hebrew 
idea  to  have  been :  too  undeniably  it  had  not  with¬ 
drawn  the  veil  entirely  which  still  rested  upon  the 
Divine  countenance  ;  so  much  is  involved  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  revelations  of  Christianity.  But  still  the 
advance  made  in  reading  aright  the  Divine  lineaments 
had  been  enormous.  God  was  now  a  holy  spirit  that 
could  not  tolerate  impurity.  He  was  the  fountain  of 
justice,  and  no  longer  disfigured  by  any  mode  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  human  caprice  or  infirmity.  And,  if  a 
frown  too  awful  still  rested  upon  his  face,  making  the 
approach  to  him  too  fearful  for  harmonizing  with  that 
perfect  freedom  and  that  childlike  love  which  God 
seeks  in  his  worshippers,  it  was  yet  made  evident  that 
no  step  for  conciliating  his  favor  did  or  could  lie 
through  any  but  moral  graces. 

Three  centuries  after  this  great  epoch  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  (for  such  it  was),  secured  so  providentially  to 
the  Hebrew  theology,  two  learned  Jews  —  viz.,  Jose¬ 
phus  and  Philo  Judaeus  —  had  occasion  to  seek  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  utterance  for  that  burden  of  truth  (or  what 
they  regarded  as  truth)  which  oppressed  the  spirit 
within  them.  Once  again  they  found  a  deliverance 
from  the  very  same  freezing  imprisonment  in  an  un¬ 
known  language,  through  the  very  same  magical  key  — 
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Y fbe  all-pervading  language  of  Greece,  which  car¬ 
ried  their  communications  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
and  carried  them  precisely  amongst  the  class  of  men  — 
viz.,  the  enlightened  and  educated  class  —  which  pre¬ 
eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  their  wish  was  to  reach. 
About  one  generation  after  Christ  it  was,  when  the 
utter  prostration,  and,  politically  speaking,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation,  threw  these 
two  learned  Jews  upon  this  recourse  to  the  Greek 
language  as  their  final  resource,  in  a  condition  other¬ 
wise  of  absolute  hopelessness.  Pretty  nearly  three 
centuries  before  Christ  it  was  (two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years,  according  to  the  common  reckoning),  when 
the  first  act  of  communication  took  place  between  the 
sealed-up  literature  of  Palestine  and  the  Greek  Catholic 
interpretation.  Altogether,  we  may  say  that  three 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  or  somewhere  about  ten 
generations  of  men,  divided  these  two  memorable  acts 
of  intercommunication.  Such  a  space  of  time  allows 
a  large  range  of  influence  and  of  silent,  unconscious 
operation  to  the  vast  and  potent  ideas  that  brooded 
over  this  awful  Hebrew  literature.  Too  little  weight 
has  been  allowed  to  the  probable  contagiousness,  and 
to  the  preternatural  shock,  of  such  a  new  and  strange 
philosophy,  acting  upon  the  jaded  and  exhausted  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  Grecian  race.  We  must  remember,  that 
precisely  this  particular  range  of  time  was  that  in 
which  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  having  thor¬ 
oughly  completed  their  evolution,  had  suffered  some¬ 
thing  of  a  collapse ;  and,  having  exhausted  their 
creative  energies,  began  to  gratify  the  cravings  for 
novelty  by  remodellings  of  old  forms.  It  is  remark- 
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able,  indeed,  that  this  very  city  of  Alexandria  founded 
and  matured  this  new  principle  of  remodelling  applied 
to  poetry  not  less  than  to  philosophy  and  criticism. 
And,  considering  the  activity  of  this  great  commercial 
city  and  port,  which  was  meant  to  act,  and  did  act,  as 
a  centre  of  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  it  is  probable  that  a  far  greater  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
in  the  way  of  preparing  the  mind  of  nations  for  the 
apprehension  of  Christianity,  than  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized.  The  silent  destruction  of  books  in 
those  centuries  has  robbed  us  of  all  means  for  tracing 
innumerable  revolutions,  that  nevertheless,  by  the 
evidences  of  results,  must  have  existed.  Taken,  how¬ 
ever,  with  or  without  this  additional  result,  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  their  most  important 
portions  must  be  ranked  amongst  what  are  called 
“  providential  ”  events.  Such  a  king  —  a  king  whose 
father  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  Alexander,  the 
mighty  civilizing  conqueror,  and  had  shared  in  the 
liberalization  connected  with  his  vast  revolutionary 
projects  for  extending  a  higher  civilization  over  the 
globe,  such  a  king,  conversing  with  such  a  language, 
having  advantages  so  absolutely  unrivalled,  and  again 
this  king  and  this  language  concurring  with  a  treasure 
so  supernatural  of  spiritual  wisdom  as  the  subject  of 
their  ministrations,  and  all  three  concurring  with  po¬ 
litical  events  so  auspicious  —  the  founding  of  a  new 
and  mighty  metropolis  in  Egypt,  and  the  silent  advance 
to  supreme  power  amongst  men  of  a  new  empire, 
martial  beyond  all  precedent  as  regarded  means,  but 
not  as  regarded  ends  —  working  in  all  things  towards 
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the  unity  of  civilization  and  the  unity  of  law,  so  that 
any  new  impulse,  as,  for  instance,  impulse  of  a  new 
religion,  was  destined  to  find  new  facilities  for  its  own 
propagation,  resembling  electric  conductors,  under  the 
unity  of  government  and  of  law  —  concurrences  like 
these,  so  many  and  so  strange,  justly  impress  upon 
this  translation,  the  most  memorable,  because  the 
most  influential  of  all  that  have  ever  been  accomplish¬ 
ed,  a  character  of  grandeur  that  places  it  on  the  same 
level  of  interest  as  the  building  of  the  first  or  second 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

There  is  a  Greek  legend  which  openly  ascribes  to 
this  translation  all  the  characters  of  a  miracle.  But, 
as  usually  happens,  this  vulgarizing  form  of  the  mi¬ 
raculous  is  far  less  impressive  than  the  plain  history 
itself,  unfolding  its  stages  with  the  most  unpretending 
historical  fidelity.  Even  the  Greek  language,  on  which, 
as  the  natural  language  of  the  new  Greek  dynasty  in' 
Egypt,  the  duty  of  the  translation  devolved,  enjoyed 
a  double  advantage  :  1st,  as  being  the  only  language 
then  spoken  upon  earth  that  could  diffuse  a  book  over 
every  part  of  the  civilized  earth ;  2dly,  as  being  a 
language  of  unparalleled  power  and  compass  for  ex¬ 
pressing  and  reproducing  effectually  all  ideas,  however 
alien  and  novel.  Even  the  city,  again,  in  which  this 
translation  was  accomplished,  had  a  double  dowery  of 
advantages  towards  such  a  labor,  not  only  as  enjoying 
a  large  literary  society,  and,  in  particular,  a  large 
Jewish  society,  together  with  unusual  provision  in  the 
shape  of  libraries,  on  a  scale  probably  at  that  time 
unprecedented,  but  also  as  having  the  most  extensive 
Niachinery  then  known  to  human  experience  for  pul- 
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lishing,  that  is,  for  transmitting  to  foreign  capitals  all 
books  in  the  readiest  and  the  cheapest  fashion,  by 
means  of  its  prodigious  shipping. 

Having  thus  indicated  to  the  unlearned  reader  the 
particular  nature  of  that  interest  which  invests  this 
earliest  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  —  viz., 
that  in  fact  this  translation  was  the  earliest  'publication 
to  the  human  race  of  a  revelation  which  had  previously 
been  locked  up  in  a  language  destined,  as  surely  as 
the  Welsh  language  or  the  Gaelic,  to  eternal  obscurity 
amongst  men  —  I  go  on  to  mention  that  the  learned 
Jews  selected  for  this  weighty  labor  happened  to  be  in 
number  seventy-two  ;  but,  as  the  Jews  systematically 
reject  fractions  in  such  cases  (whence  it  is  that  always, 
in  order  to  express  the  period  of  six  weeks,  they  say 
forty  days ,  and  not,  as  strictly  they  should,  forty-two 
days),  popularly,  the  translators  were  called  “  the 
seventy,”  for  which  the  Latin  word  is  sepluaginta. 
And  thus  in  after  ages  the  translators  were  usually 
indicated  as  “  The  LXX.,”  or,  if  the  work  and  not 
the  workmen  should  be  noticed,  it  was  cited  as  The 
Septuagint.  In  fact,  this  earliest  of  Scriptural  ver¬ 
sions,  viz.,  into  Greek,  is  by  much  the  most  famous ; 
or,  if  any  other  approaches  it  in  notoriety,  it  is  the 
Latin  translation  by  St.  Jerome,  which,  in  this  one 
point,  enjoys  even  a  superior  importance,  that  in  the 
Church  of  Home  it  is  the  authorized  translation.  Evi¬ 
dently,  in  every  church,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  to  assign  the  particular  version  to  which 
that  church  appeals,  and  by  which,  in  any  controversy 
arising,  that  church  consents  to  be  governed.  Now, 
the  Jerome  version  fulfils  this  function  for  the  Romish 
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Church ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  sense  of  being  pub¬ 
lished  ( vulgala ),  or  publicly  authorized  by  that  church, 
it  is  commonly  called  The  Vulgate. 

But,  in  a  large  polemic  question,  unless,  like  the 
Roman  Church,  we  uphold  a  secondary  inspiration  as 
having  secured  a  special  privileged  translation  from 
the  possibility  of  error,  we  cannot  refuse  an  appeal  to 
the  Hebrew  text  for  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  the 
Greek  text  for  the  New.  The  word  aionios  ( ouconot 
as  purely  Grecian,  could  not  connect  itself  with  the 
Old  Testament,  unless  it  were  through  the  Septuagint 
translation  into  Greek.  Now,  with  that  version,  in 
any  case  of  controversy,  none  of  us,  Protestants  alike 
or  Roman  Catholics,  have  anything  whatever  to  do. 
Controversially,  we  can  be  concerned  only  with  the 
original  language  of  the  Scriptures,  with  its  actual 
verbal  expressions  textually  produced.  To  be  liable, 
therefore,  to  such  a  textual  citation,  any  Greek  word 
must  belong  to  the  Neiv  Testament.  Because,  though 
the  word  might  happen  to  occur  in  the  Septuagint, 
yet,  since  that  is  merely  a  translation,  for  any  of  us 
who  occupy  a  controversial  place,  that  is,  who  are 
bound  by  the  responsibilities,  or  who  claim  the  strict 
privileges  of  controversy,  the  Septuagint  has  no  virtual 
existence.  We  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  allege  the 
Septuagint  as  any  authority,  if  it  happened  to  coun¬ 
tenance  our  own  views  ;  and,  consequently,  we  could 
not  be  called  on  to  recognize  the  Septuagint  in  any 
case  where  it  should  happen  to  be  against  us.  I  make 
this  preliminary  caveat ,  as  not  caring  whether  the 
word  aionios  does  or  does  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint. 
Either  way,  the  reader  understands  that  I  disown  tho 
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authority  of  that  version  as  in  any  degree  affecting 
myself.  The  word  which,  forty  years  ago,  moved  my 
disgust  by  its  servile  misinterpretation,  was  a  word 
proper  to  the  1 \eto  Testament ;  and  any  sense  which 
it  may  have  received  from  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  is  no  more  relevant  to  any 
criticism  that  I  am  now  going  to  suggest,  than  is  the 
classical  use  of  the  word  aion  ( aiav )  familiar  to  the 
learned  in  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 

The  reason  which  gives  to  this  word  aionian  what 
I  do  not  scruple  to  call  a  dreadful  importance,  is  the 
same  reason,  and  no  other,  which  prompted  the  dis¬ 
honesty  concerned  in  the  ordinary  interpretation  of 
this  word.  The  word  happened  to  connect  itself — 
but  that  was  no  practical  concern  of  mine  ;  me  it  had 
not  biassed  in  the  one  direction,  nor  should  it  have 
biassed  any  just  critic  in  the  counter  direction  —  hap¬ 
pened,  I  say,  to  connect  itself  with  the  ancient  dispute 
upon  the  duration  of  future  punishment.  What  wa3 
meant  by  the  aionian  punishments  in  the  next  world? 
Was  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  eternal,  or  was  it 
not  ?  I,  for  my  part,  meddled  not,  nor  upon  any 
consideration  could  have  been  tempted  to  meddle, 
with  a  speculation  repellent  alike  by  the  horror  and 
by  the  hopeless  mystery  which  invest  it.  Secrets  of 
the  prison-house,  so  afflicting  to  contemplate  steadily, 
and  so  hopeless  of  solution,  there  could  be  no  proper 
motive  for  investigating,  unless  the  investigation  prom¬ 
ised  a  great  deal  more  than  it  could  ever  accomplish  ; 
and  my  own  feeling  as  to  all  such  problems  is,  that 
they  vulgarize  what,  left  to  itself,  would  take  its 
natural  station  amongst  the  freezing  horrors  that 
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Shakspeare  dismisses  with  so  potent  an  expression  of 
awe,  in  a  well-known  scene  of  “  Measure  for  Measure.” 
I  reiterate  my  protest  against  being  in  any  way  de¬ 
coyed  in  the  controversy.  Perhaps  I  may  have  a 
strong  opinion  upon  the  subject.  But,  anticipating 
the  coarse  discussions  into  which  the  slightest  enter¬ 
tainment  of  such  a  question  would  be  every  moment 
approaching,  once  for  all,  out  of  reverential  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  I  beg  permission  to  de¬ 
cline  the  controversy  altogether. 

But  does  this  declinature  involve  any  countenance 
to  a  certain  argument  which  I  began  by  rejecting  as 
abominable  ?  Most  certainly  not.  That  argument 
runs  thus  —  that  the  ordinary  construction  of  the 
term  aionian,  as  equivalent  to  everlasting,  could  not 
possibly  be  given  up  when  associated  with  penal 
misery,  because  in  that  case,  and  by  the  very  same 
act,  the  idea  of  eternity  must  be  abandoned  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  counter-bliss  of  Paradise.  Torment  and 
blessedness,  it  was  argued,  punishment  and  beatifica¬ 
tion,  stood  upon  the  same  level ;  the  same  word  it 
was,  the  word  aionian,  which  qualified  the  duration 
of  either  ;  and,  if  eternity  in  the  most  rigorous  accep¬ 
tation  fell  away  from  the  one  idea,  it  must  equally 
fall  away  from  the  other.  Well  ;  be  it  so.  But  that 
would  not  settle  the  question.  It  might  be  very 
painful  to  renounce  a  long-cherished  anticipation  ; 
but  the  necessity  of  doing  so  could  not  be  received  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  adhering  to  the  old  uncon  iitional 
use  of  the  word  aionian.  The  argument  is  —  that  we 
must  retain  the  old  sense  of  eternal,  because  else  we 
lose  upon  one  scale  what  we  had  gained  upon  the 
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other.  But  what  then  ?  would  be  the  reasonable 
man’s  retort.  We  are  not  to  accept  or  to  reject  a 
new  construction  (if  otherwise  the  more  colorable)  of 
the  word  aionian,  simply  because  the  consequences 
might  seem  such  as  upon  the  whole  to  displease  us. 
We  may  gain  nothing  ;  for  by  the  new  interpretation 
our  loss  may  balance  our  gain  ;  and  we  may  prefer 
the  old  arrangement.  But  how  monstrous  is  all  this  ! 
We  are  not  summoned  as  to  a  choice  of  two  different 
arrangements  that  may  suit  different  tastes,  but  to  a 
grave  question  as  to  what  is  the  sense  and  operation 
of  the  word  aionian.  Let  the  limitation  of  the  word 
disturb  our  previous  estimate  of  Paradise,  grant  that 
it  so  disturbs  that  estimate,  not  the  less  all  such  con¬ 
sequences  leave  the  dispute  exactly  where  it  was ; 
and  if  a  balance  of  reason  can  be  found  for  limiting 
:he  extent  of  the  word  aionian,  it  will  not  be  the  less 
true  because  it  may  happen  to  disturb  a  crotchet  of 
our  own. 

Meantime,  all  this  speculation,  first  and  last,  is  pure 
nonsense.  Aionian  does  not  mean  eternal;  neither 
does  it  mean  of  limited  duration ;  nor  would  the  un¬ 
settling  of  aionian  in  its  old  use,  as  applied  to  punish¬ 
ment,  to  torment,  to  misery,  &c.,  carry  with  it  any 
necessary  unsettling  of  the  idea  in  its  application  to 
the  beatitudes  of  Paradise.  Pause,  reader  ;  and  thou, 
my  favored  and  privileged  reader,  that  boastest  thyselt 
to  be  unlearned,  pause  doubly  whilst  I  communicate* 
my  views  as  to  this  remarkable  word. 

What  is  an  aion  ?  In  the  use  and  acceptation  o# 
the  Apocalypse,  it  is  evidently  this  —  viz.,  the  dura- 
tion  or  cycle  of  existence  which  belongs  to  any  object 
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not  individually  for  itself,  but  universally  in  right  of 
its  genius.  Kant,  for  instance,  in  a  little  paper  which 
I  once  translated,  proposed  and  debated  the  question 
as  to  the  age  of  our  planet  the  Earth.  What  did  he 
mean?  Was  he  to  be  understood  as  asking  whether 
the  Earth  were  half  a  million,  two  millions,  or  three 
millions  of  years  old  ?  Not  at  all.  The  probabilities 
certainly  lean,  one  and  all,  to  the  assignment  of  an 
antiquity  greater  by  many  thousands  of  times  than 
that  which  we  have  most  idly  supposed  ourselves  to 
extract  from  Scripture,  which  assuredly  never  meant 
to  approach  a  question  so  profoundly  irrelevant  to  the 
great  purposes  of  Scripture  as  any  geological  specula¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  But  this  was  not  within  the  field  of 
Kant’s  inquiry.  What  he  wished  to  know  was  simply 
the  exact  stage  in  the  whole  course  of  her  development 
which  the  Earth  at  present  occupies.  Is  she  still  in 
her  infancy,  for  example,  or  in  a  stage  corresponding 
to  middle  age,  or  in  a  stage  approaching  to  superan¬ 
nuation?  The  idea  of  Kant  presupposed  a  certain 
average  duration  as  belonging  to  a  planet  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  system  ;  and  supposing  this  known,  or  discov¬ 
erable,  and  that  a  certain  assignable  development 
belonged  to  a  planet  so  circumstanced  as  ours,  then  in 
what  particular  stage  of  that  development  may  we, 
the  tenants  of  this  respectable  little  planet  Tellns, 
reasonably  be  conceived  to  stand  ? 

Man,  again,  has  a  certain  aionian  life ;  possibly 
ranging  somewhere  about  the  period  of  seventy  years 
assigned  in  the  Psalms.  That  is,  in  a  state  as  highly 
improved  as  human  infirmity  and  the  errors  of  the 
earth  herself,  together  with  the  diseases  incident  to  our 
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atmosphere,  &c.,.  could  be  supposed  to  allow,  possibly 
the  human  race  might  average  seventy  years  for  each 
individual.  This  period  would  in  that  case  represent 
the  “  aion  ”  of  the  individual  Tellurian;  but  the 
“  aion  ”  of  the  Tellurian  race  would  probably 
amount  to  many  millions  of  our  earthly  years ;  and 
it  would  remain  an  unfathomable  mystery,  deriving 
no  light  at  all  from  the  septuagenarian  “  aion”  of  tho 
indh'idual ;  though  between  the  two  aions  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  secret  link  of  connection  does  and 
must  subsist,  however  undiscoverable  by  human  sa¬ 
gacity. 

The  crow,  the  deer,  the  eagle,  &c.,  are  all  supposed 
to  be  long-lived.  Some  people  have  fancied  that  in 
their  normal  state  they  tended  to  a  period  of  two* 
centuries.  I  myself  know  nothing  certain  for  or 
against  this  belief;  but,  supposing  the  case  to  be  as 
it  is  represented,  then  this  would  be  the  aionian  period 
of  these  animals,  considered  as  individuals.  Among 
trees,  in  like  manner,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  yew,  are 

*  I  have  heard  the  same  normal  duration  ascribed  to  the  tor¬ 
toise,  and  one  case  became  imperfectly  known  to  myself  per¬ 
sonally.  Somewhere  I  may  have  mentioned  the  case  in  print. 
These,  at  any  rate,  are  the  facts  of  the  case  :  A  lady  (by  birth  a 
Cowper,  of  the  whig  family,  and  cousin  to  the  poet  Cowper; 
and  equally  with  him,  related  to  Dr.  Madan,  bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough),  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  mentioned  to  me 
that,  in  the  palace  at  Peterborough,  she  had  for  years  known  as 
a  pet  of  the  household  a  venerable  tortoise,  who  bore  some  in¬ 
scription  on  his  shell  indicating  that,  from  1638  to  1643,  he  had 
belonged  to  Archbishop  Laud,  who  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  held 
the  bishopric  of  Peterborough  before  he  was  translated  to  Lon¬ 
don  ,  and  finally  to  Canterbury. 
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notoriously  of  very  slow  growth,  and  their  aionian 
period  is  unusually  long  as  regards  the  individual. 
What  may  be  the  aion  of  the  whole  species  is  utterly 
unknown.  Amongst  birds,  one  species  at  least  has 
become  extinct  in  our  own  generation :  its  aion  was 
accomplished.  So  of  all  the  fossil  species  in  zoology, 
which  Palaeontology  has  revealed.  Nothing,  in  short, 
throughout  universal  nature,  can  for  a  moment  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  been  resigned  to  accident  for  its  normal 
aion.  All  periods  and  dates  of  this  order  belong  to 
the  certainties  of  nature,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  mysteries  of  Providence.  Throughout  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  we  are  uniformly  taught  that  nothing  is  more 
belowr  the  grandeur  of  Heaven  than  to  assign  earthly 
dates  in  fixing  either  the  revolutions  or  the  duration  of 
great  events  such  as  prophecy  would  condescend  to 
notice.  A  day  has  a  prophetic  meaning,  but  w'hat  sort 
of  day  ?  A  mysterious  expression  for  a  time  which 
has  no  resemblance  to  a  natural  day  —  sometimes  com¬ 
prehending  long  successions  of  centuries,  and  altering 
its  meaning  according  to  the  object  concerned.  “  A 
time,”  and  “  times,”  or  “  half  a  time  ”  —  “  an  aion,” 
or  “  aions  of  aions  ”  —  and  other  variations  of  this 
prophetic  language  (so  full  of  dreadful  meaning,  but 
also  of  doubt  and  perplexity),  are  all  significant.  The 
peculiar  grandeur  of  such  expressions  lies  partly  in  the 
dimness  of  the  approximation  to  any  attempt  at  settling 
their  limits,  and  still  more  in  this,  that  the  conventional 
character,  and  consequent  meanness  of  ordinary  human 
dates,  are  abandoned  in  the  celestial  chronologies. 
Hours  and  days,  or  lunations  and  months,  have  no  true 
or  philosophic  relation  to  the  origin,  or  duration,  or 
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periods  of  return  belonging  to  great  events,  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  agencies,  or  vast  national  crimes ;  but  the 
normal  period  and  duration  of  all  acts  whatever,  the 
time  of  their  emergence,  of  their  agency  or  their 
reagency,  fall  into  harmony  with  the  secret  proportions 
of  a  heavenly  scale,  when  they  belong  by  mere  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  own  internal  constitution  to  the  vital 
though  hidden  motions  that  are  at  work  in  their  own 
life  and  manifestation.  Under  the  old  and  ordinary 
view  of  the  apocalyptic  aion,  which  supposed  it  always 
to  mean  the  same  period  of  time  —  mysterious,  indeed, 
and  uncertain,  as  regards  our  knowledge,  but  fixed  and 
rigorously  certain  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God  —  it 
was  presumed  that  this  period,  if  it  lost  its  character  of 
infinity  when  applied  to  evil,  to  criminality,  or  to  pun¬ 
ishment,  must  lose  it  by  a  corresponding  necessity 
equally  when  applied  to  happiness  and  the  golden 
aspects  of  hope.  But,  on  the  contrary,  every  object 
whatsoever,  every  mode  of  existence,  has  its  own 
separate  and  independent  aion.  The  most  thoughtless 
person  must  be  satisfied,  on  reflection,  even  apart  from 
the  express  commentary  upon  this  idea  furnished  by 
the  Apocalypse,  that  every  life  and  mode  of  being 
must  have  hidden  within  itself  the  secret  why  of  its 
duration.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  of  any  duration 
whatever  that  it  is  determined  capriciously.  Always 
it  rests  upon  some  ground,  ancient  as  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  though  undiscoverable  by  man.  This  only  is 
discoverable,  as  a  general  tendency,  that  the  aion ,  or 
generic  period  of  evil,  is  constantly  towards  a  fugitive 
duration.  The  aion,  it  is  alleged,  must  always  express 
the  same  idea,  whatever  that  may  be  ;  if  it  is  less  than 
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eternity  for  the  evil  cases,  then  it  must  be  less  for  the 
good  ones.  Doubtless  the  idea  of  an  aion  is  in  one 
sense  always  uniform,  always  the  same  —  viz.,  as  a 
tenth  or  a  twelfth  is  always  the  same.  Arithmetic 
could  not  exist  if  any  caprice  or  variation  affected 
these  ideas  —  a  tenth  is  always  more  than  an  eleventh, 
always  less  than  a  ninth.  But  this  uniformity  of  ratio 
and  proportion  does  not  hinder  but  that  a  tenth  may 
now  represent  a  guinea,  and  next  moment  represent 
a  thousand  guineas.  The  exact  amount  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  expressed  by  an  aion  depends  altogether  upon 
the  particular  subject  which  yields  the  aion.  It  is,  as 
I  have  said,  a  radix  ;  and,  like  an  algebraic  square-root 
or  cube-root,  though  governed  by  the  most  rigorous 
laws  of  limitation,  it  must  vary  in  obedience  to  the 
nature  of  the  particular  subject  whose  radix  it  forms. 

Reader,  I  take  my  leave.  I  have  been  too  loitering. 
I  know  it,  and  will  make  such  efforts  in  future  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  sternest  brevity  as  nervous  distress  will  allow. 
Meantime,  as  the  upshot  of  my  speculation,  accept 
these  three  propositions  :  — 

A.  That  man  (which  is  in  effect  every  man  hitherto), 
who  allows  himself  to  infer  the  eternity  of  evil  from 
the  counter  eternity  of  good,  builds  upon  the  mistake 
of  assigning  a  stationary  and  mechanic  value  to  the 
idea  of  an  aion ;  whereas  the  very  purpose  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  using  this  word  was  to  evade  such  a  value 
The  word  is  always  varying,  for  the  very  purpose  oi 
keeping  it  faithful  to  a  spiritual  identity.  The  period 
or  duration  of  every  object  would  be  an  essentially 
variable  quantity,  were  it  not  mysteriously  commen¬ 
surate  to  the  inner  nature  of  that  object  as  laid  open  to 
14 
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the  eyes  of  God.  And  thus  it  happens,  that  every¬ 
thing  in  this  world,  possibly  without  a  solitary  excep¬ 
tion,  has  its  own  separate  aion :  how  many  entities,  so 
many  aions. 

B.  But  if  it  be  an  excess  of  blindness  which  can 
overlook  the  aionian  differences  amongst  even  neutral 
entities,  much  deeper  is  that  blindness  which  overlooks 
the  separate  tendencies  of  things  evil  and  things  good. 
Naturally,  all  evil  is  fugitive  and  allied  to  death. 

C.  I  separately,  speaking  for  myself  only,  profound¬ 
ly  believe  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  absolute  and 
metaphysical  eternity  to  one  sole  Being —  viz.,  to  God  ; 
and  derivatively  to  all  others  according  to  the  interest 
which  they  can  plead  in  God's  favor.  Having  anchor¬ 
age  in  God,  innumerable  entities  may  possibly  bo 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  divine  aion.  But  what 
interest  in  the  favor  of  God  can  belong  to  falsehood, 
to  malignity,  to  impurity  ?  To  invest  them  w’ith  aion¬ 
ian  privileges,  is,  in  effect,  and  by  its  results,  to  dis¬ 
trust  and  to  insult  the  Deity.  Evil  would  not.  be  evil, 
if  it  had  that  power  of  self-subsistence  which  is  imputed 
to  it  in  supposing  its  aionian  life  to  be  co-eternal  with 
that  which  crowns  and  glorifies  the  goed. 


ON  HUME'S  ARGUMENT  AGAINST 
MIRACLES. 

[1839.] 

Hume’s  argument  against  miracles  is  simply  this  : 
—  Every  possible  event,  however  various  in  its  degree 
of  credibility,  must,  of  necessity,  be  more  credible 
when  it  rests  upon  a  sufficient  cause  lying  within  the 
field  of  what  is  called  nature,  than  when  it  does  not : 
more  credible  when  it  obeys  some  mechanical  cause, 
than  when  it  transcends  such  a  cause,  and  is  miracu¬ 
lous. 

Therefore,  assume  the  resistance  to  credibility,  in 
any  preternatural  occurrence,  as  equal  to  x,  and  the 
very  ideal  or  possible  value  of  human  testimony  as  no 
more  than  x,  in  that  case,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  conceivable,  the  argument  for  and  against 
a  miracle  will  be  equal ;  or,  expressing  the  human 
testimony  by  x,  affected  with  the  affirmative  sign 
[-|-  x]  ;  and  expressing  the  resistance  to  credibility 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equation  by  x,  affected  with 
the  negative  sign  [ — x~\,  the  two  values  will,  in  alge¬ 
braical  language,  destroy  each  other,  and  the  result 
will  be  =  0. 

But,  inasmuch  as  this  expresses  the  value  of  human 
testimony  in  its  highest  or  ideal  form,  a  form  which  is 
never  realized  in  experience,  the  true  result  will  be 
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different,  —  there  will  always  be  a  negative  result  = 
—  y ;  much  or  little  according  to  the  circumstances, 
but  always  enough  to  turn  the  balance  against  believ¬ 
ing  a  miracle. 

“  Or  in  other  words,”  said  Hume,  popularizing  his 
argument,  “  it  will  always  be  more  credible  that  the 
reporter  of  a  miracle  should  tell  a  falsehood,  or  should 
himself  have  been  the  dupe  of  appearances,  than  that 
a  miracle  should  have  actually  occurred  —  that  is,  an 
infraction  of  those  natural  laws  (any  or  all)  which 
compose  what  we  call  experience.  For,  assume  the 
utmost  disinterestedness,  veracity,  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  witness,  with  the  utmost  advantage  in  the 
circumstances  for  giving  full  play  to  those  qualities ; 
even  in  such  a  case  the  value  of  affirmative  testimony 
could,  at  the  very  utmost,  be  equal  to  the  negative 
value  on  the  other  side  the  equation :  and  the  result 
would  be,  to  keep  my  faith  suspended  in  equilibria. 
But  in  any  real  case,  ever  likely  to  come  before  us, 
the  result  will  be  worse  ;  for  the  affirmative  testimony 
will  be  sure  to  fall  in  many  ways  below  its  ideal 
maximum ;  leaving,  therefore,  for  the  final  result  a 
considerable  excess  to  the  negative  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tion.” 


SECTION  H. 

OP  THE  ARGUMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  COVERT  LIMITATIONS 
UNDER  WHICH  IT  IS  PRESENTED. 

Such  is  the  argument :  and,  as  the  first  step  towards 
investigating  its  sanity  and  its  degree  —  its  kind  of 
force,  and  its  quantity  of  force,  we  must  direct  our 
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attention  to  the  following  fact  —  viz.,  that  amongst 
three  separate  conditions  under  which  a  miracle  (or 
any  event  whatever)  might  become  known  to  us, 
Hume’s  argument  is  applied  only  to  one.  Assuming 
a  miracle  to  happen  (for  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  is 
of  course  left  open  throughout  the  discussion,  since 
any  argument  against  that  would  at  once  foreclose 
every  question  about  its  communicability),  —  then  it 
might  happen  under  three  several  sets  of  circum¬ 
stances,  in  relation  to  our  consciousness.  1st,  It  might 
happen  in  the  presence  of  a  single  witness  —  that 
witness  not  being  ourselves.  This  case  let  us  call 
Alpha.  2dly,  It  might  happen  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  —  witnesses  to  a  vast  amount,  but 
still  (as  before)  ourselves  not  being  amongst  that  mul¬ 
titude.  This  case  let  us  call  Beta.  And  3dly,  It 
might  happen  in  our  own  presence,  and  fall  within  the 
direct  light  of  our  own  consciousness.  This  case  let 
us  call  Gamma. 

Now  these  distinctions  are  important  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  question.  For  the  second  case,  which 
is  the  actual  case  of  many  miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  at  once  cuts  awray  a  large  body  of 
sources  in  which  either  error  or  deceit  could  lurk. 
Hume’s  argument  supposes  the  reporter  of  the  miracle 
to  be  a  dupe,  or  the  maker  of  dupes  —  himself  de¬ 
luded,  or  wishing  to  delude  others.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  thousands  fed  from  a  few  loaves  and  small 
fishes,  the  chances  of  error,  wilful  or  not  wilful,  are 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  observers  ;  * 

*  “  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  observers:” — Perhaps, 
however,  on  the  part  of  Hume,  some  critical  apologist  will  say 
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and  Hume’s  inference  as  to  the  declension  of  the  af¬ 
firmative  a:,  in  relation  to  the  negative  x,  no  longer 
applies,  or,  if  at  all,  with  vastly  diminished  force. 
With  respect  to  the  third  case,  it  cuts  away  the  whole 
argument  at  once  in  its  very  radix.  For  Hume’s 
argument  applies  to  the  communication  of  a  miracle, 
and  therefore  to  a  case  of  testimony.  But,  wherever 
the  miracle  falls  within  direct  personal  cognizance, 
there  it  follows  that  no  question  can  arise  about  the 
value  of  human  testimony.  The  affirmative  x,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  value  of  testimony,  disappears  altogether; 
and  that  side  of  the  equation  is  possessed  by  a  new 
quantity  (viz.,  ourselves  —  our  own  consciousness)  not 
at  all  concerned  in  Hume’s  argument. 

Hence  it  results,  that  of  three  possible  conditions 
under  which  a  miracle  may  be  supposed  to  offer  itself 
to  our  knowledge,  two  are  excluded  from  the  view  of 
Hume’s  argument. 


SECTION  III. 

WHETHER.  THE  SECOND  OF  THESE  CONDITIONS  IS  NOT  EXPRESSLY 
NOTICED  BY  HUME. 

It  may  seem  that  it  is.  But  in  fact  it  is  not.  And 
(what  is  more  to  the  purpose)  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
consider  it  any  accident  that  it  is  not.  Hume  had  his 

—  “  Doubtless  he  was  aware  of  that  ;  but  still  the  reporters  of 
the  miracle  were  few.  No  matter  how  many  were  present,  the 
witnesses  for  us  are  but  the  Evangelists.”  Yes,  certainly,  the 
Evangelists  ;  and  let  me  add,  all  those  contemporaries  to  whom 
the  Evangelists  silently  appealed.  These  make  up  the  “  multi¬ 
tude”  contemplated  in  the  case  Beta. 
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reasons.  Let  us  take  all  in  proper  order:  1st,  that  it 
seems  so  ;  2dly,  that  in  fact  it  is  not  so  ;  and  3dly, 
that  this  is  no  accident,  but  intentional. 

1st.  Hume  seems  to  contemplate  such  a  case,  —  viz., 
Beta ,  the  case  of  a  miracle  witnessed  and  attested  by  a 
multitude  of  persons,  in  the  following  imaginary  miracle 
which  he  proposes  as  a  basis  for  reasoning.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  everybody  will  remember  who  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  read  Lord  Monmouth’s  Memoirs,  died  on  the 
night  between  the  last  day  of  1602  and  the  first  day 
of  1603  :*  this  could  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader, 
because,  in  fact.  Lord  M.,  who  was  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
nearest  relatives  (being  a  younger  son  of  her  first  cousin 
Lord  Hunsdon),  obtained  his  title  and  subsequent  pre¬ 
ferment  as  a  reward  for  the  furious  ride  he  performed 
to  Edinburgh  (at  that  time  at  least  four  hundred  and 
forty  miles  distant  from  London),  without  taking  off 

*  /.  e.  ecclesiastically  :  the  queen  died  on  the  night  of  March 
21,  in  the  year  which  we  should  now  (1858)  call  1608,  but  which 
by  every  class  of  careful  writers  was  then  regarded  as  1G02. 
March  24  was  the  last  day  of  1602  :  for  Lady-Day ,  or  the  day 
of  our  Lady  the  Virgin  Mary  (the  day  which  corresponds  by 
anticipation  with  December  25,  or  Christmas  Day,  so  as  to 
allow  nine  months  for  the  gestation  of  the  Holy  Child),  is  not  a 
moveable  festival,  but  fixed  unalterably  to  March  25.  This  was 
the  opening  day,  the  Jour  de  l' Jin  of  Paris,  the  New-year’s-day 
of  England,  for  the  year  1603.  And  all  the  days  which  lie  between 
December  31  of  1602  and  March  25  of  1603,  were  written  a3  a 
fraction  —  viz.,  February  10,  where  the  denominator  ex¬ 
presses  the  true  year,  according  to  our  present  mode  of  reckon¬ 
ing.  But  the  reader  must  understand  that  this  has  nothing  te 
do  with  O  S  (Old  Style )  and  N.  S.  (JV’ew  Style).  It  simply 
expresses  the  ecclesiastic  way  of  counting  opposed  to  the  civil. 
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nis  boots,  in  order  to  lay  the  earliest  tidings  of  the  great 
event  at  the  feet  of  her  successor.  In  reality,  never  did 
any  death  cause  so  much  posting,  day  and  night,  over 
the  high  roads  of  Europe.  And  the  same  causes  which 
made  it  so  interesting  have  caused  it  to  be  the  best  dated 
event  in  modern  history ;  that  one  which  could  least 
be  shaken  hy  any  discordant  evidence  yet  discoverable. 
Now,  says  Hume,  imagine  the  case,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
this  chronological  precision  —  this  precision,  and  this 
notoriety  of  precision — Her  Majesty’s  court  physi¬ 
cians  should  have  chosen  to  propagate  a  story  of  her 
resurrection.  Imagine  that  these  learned  gentlemen 
should  have  issued  a  bulletin,  declaring  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  been  met  in  Greenwich  Park,  or  at 
Nonsuch,  on  May-day  of  1603,  or  in  Westminster, 
two  years  after,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  when  detect¬ 
ing  Guy  Faux  —  let  them  even  swear  it  before  twenty 
justices  of  the  peace  ;  I  for  one,  says  Hume,  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  would  not  believe  them.  No,  nor,  to 
say  the  truth,  would  we ;  nor  would  we  advise  our 
readers  to  believe  them. 

2dly.  Here,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if  Hume 
were  boldly  pressing  his  principles  to  the  very  utter¬ 
most  —  that  is,  were  challenging  a  miracle  as  unten¬ 
able,  though  attested  by  a  multitude.  But,  in  fact,  he 
is  not.  He  only  seems  to  do  so  ;  for,  if  no  number 
of  witnesses  could  avail  anything  in  proof  of  a  miracle, 
why  does  he  timidly  confine  himself  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Queen’s  physicians  only  coming  forward?  Why 
not  call  in  the  whole  Privy  Council  ?  —  or  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  London  —  the  Sheriffs 
of  Middlesex  —  and  the  Twelve  Judges?  As  to  the 
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court  physicians,  though  three  or  four  nominally,  vir¬ 
tually  they  are  but  one  man.  They  have  a  common 
interest,  and  in  two  separate  ways  they  are  liable  to  a 
suspicion  of  collusion  :  first,  because  the  same  motives 
which  act  upon  one  probably  act  upon  the  rest.  In 
this  respect  they  are  under  a  common  influence ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  because,  if  not  the  motives,  at  any  rate  the 
physicians  themselves,  act  upon  each  other.  In  this 
respect,  they  are  under  a  reciprocal  influence.  They 
are  to  be  reasoned  about  as  one  individual. 

3dly.  As  Hume  could  not  possibly  fail  to  see  all 
this,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  choice  of  witnesses  Avas 
not  accidental.  In  fact,  his  apparent  carelessness  is 
very  discreet  management.  His  object  was,  under  the 
fiction  of  an  independent  multitude,  to  smuggle  in  a 
virtual  unity  ;  for  his  court  physicians  are  no  plural 
body  in  effect  and  virtue,  but  a  mere  pleonasm  and  a 
tautology. 

And  in  good  earnest,  Hume  had  reason  enough  for 
his  caution.  How  much  or  how  little  testimony  Avould 
avail  to  establish  a  resurrection  in  any  neutral*  case, 
feAV  people  Avould  be  willing  to  pronounce  off-hand, 
and,  above  all,  on  a  fictitious  case.  Prudent  men,  in 
such  circumstances,  Avould  act  as  the  judges  in  our 
English  courts,  Avho  are  always  displeased  if  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  elicit  their  opinions  upon  a  point  of  law  by 
a  proposed  fiction.  And  very  reasonably  ;  for  in  these 

*  By  a  neutral  case  is  meant,  lsf,  one  in  which  there  is  no 
previous  reason  from  a  great  doctrine  requiring  such  an  event 
for  its  support,  to  expect  a  resurrection;  2dly,  a  case  belonging 
to  a  period  of  time  in  which  it  is  fully  believed  that  mir&tculous 
agency  has  ceased. 
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fictitious  cases  all  the  little  circumstances  of  reality 
are  wanting,  and  the  oblique  relations  to  such  circum¬ 
stances,  out  of  which  it  is  that  any  sound  opinion  can 
be  formed.  We  all  know  very  well  what  Hume  is 
after  in  this  problem  of  a  resurrection.  And  his  case 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  resurrection  being  a  perfectly 
fictitious  case,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  any  one  of  three 
different  things  :  —  either  simply  to  refuse  an  answer  ; 
or,  2dly,  to  give  such  an  answer  as  he  looks  for  —  viz., 
to  agree  with  him  in  his  disbelief  under  the  supposed 
contingency ;  without,  therefore,  offering  the  slightest 
prejudice  to  any  Scriptural  case  of  resurrection  :  i.  e.,  we 
might  go  along  with  him  in  his  premises,  and  yet  balk 
him  of  his  purpose  ;  or,  3dly,  we  might  even  join 
issue  with  him,  and  peremptorily  challenge  his  verdict 
upon  his  own  fiction.  For  it  is  singular  enough,  that 
a  modern  mathematician  of  eminence  (Mr.  Babbage) 
has  expressly  considered  this  very  imaginary  question 
of  a  resurrection,  and  he  pronounces  the  testimony  of 
seven  witnesses,  competent  and  veracious,  and  presumed 
to  have  no  bias,  as  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  miracle. 
Strip  Hume’s  case  of  the  ambiguities  already  pointed 
out  —  suppose  the  physicians  really  separate  and  inde¬ 
dent  witnesses  —  not  a  corporation  speaking  by  one 
organ  —  it  will  then  become  a  mere  question  of  degree 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  mathematician  — 
seven  witnesses  ?  or  fifty  ?  or  a  hundred  ?  For  though 
none  of  us  (not  Mr.  Babbage,  we  may  be  sure)  seri¬ 
ously  believes  in  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection 
occurring  in  these  days,  as  little  can  any  of  us  believe 
in  the  possibility  that  seven  witnesses,  of  honor  and 
sagacity  (but  say  seven  hundred),  could  be  found  to 
attest  such  an  event  when  not  occurring. 
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But  tlic  useful  result  from  all  this  is,  that  Mr.  Hume 
is  evidently  aware  of  the  case  Beta,  (of  last  sect.)  as 
a  distinct  case  from  Alpha  or  from  Gamma,  though 
he  affects  blindness  :  he  is  aware  that  a  multitude  of 
competent  witnesses,  no  matter  whether  seven  or  seven 
hundred,  is  able  to  establish  that  which  a  single  wit¬ 
ness  could  not ;  in  fact,  that  increasing  the  number  of 
witnesses  is  able  to  compensate  increasing  incredibility 
in  the  subject  of  doubt ;  that  even  supposing  this  sub¬ 
ject  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  there  may  be  assigned 
a  quantity  of  evidence  (a:)  greater  than  any  resistance 
to  the  credibility.  And  he  betrays  the  fact,  that  he 
has  one  eye  open  to  his  own  jesuitism  by  palming  upon 
us  a*.i  apparent  multitude  for  a  real  one,  thus  draw¬ 
ing  all  the  credit  he  can  from  the  name  of  a  multitude, 
and  yet  evading  the  force  which  he  strictly  knew  to  be 
lodged  in  the  thing:  seeking  the  reputation  of  the 
case  Bela,  but  shrinking  from  its  hostile  force. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  ARGUMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  A  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
MIRACLES. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  Hume’s  argument  would 
be  affected  by  such  differences  in  miracles  as  might 
emerge  upon  the  most  general  distribution  of  their 
kinds. 

Miracles  may  be  classed  generally  as  inner  or  outer. 

1.  The  inner,  or  those  which  may  be  called  miracles 
for  the  individual,  are  such  as  go  on,  or  may  go  on, 
within  the  separate  personal  consciousness  of  each 
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separate  man.  And  it  shows  how  forgetful  people  arc 
of  the  very  doctrines  which  they  themselves  profess 
as  Christians,  when  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
miracles,  in  this  sense,  are  essential  to  Christianity, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  how  often  it  is 
said  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past.  Doubtless,  in  the 
sense  of  external  miracles,  all  such  agencies  are  past. 
But  in  the  other  sense,  there  are  distinct  classes  of  the 
supernatural  agency,  which  we  are  now  considering  ; 
and  these  three  are  held  by  many  Christians  ;  two  by 
most  Christians  ;  and  the  third  by  all.  They  are 

a.  —  Special  Providences :  which  class  it  is  that 
many  philosophic  Christians  doubt  or  deny. 

£>. —  Grace:  both  predisposing  [by  old  theologians 
called  prevenient  *]  and  effectual. 

y. —  Prayer  considered  as  efficacious. 

*  “  Prevenient  grace  :  ”  —  Memorable  it  is,  and  striking  as  a 
record  of  the  changes  worked  continually  by  time,  that  in  a 
trial  before  one  of  our  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts  some  two 
or  three  years  ago  [the  parties  to  the  .  suit  being  on  the  one 
side,  as  I  think,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  on  the  other  a 
reverend  gentleman,  of  whom  the  solitary  wreck  or  floating 
spar  that  remains  in  the  custody  of  my  recollection  is  a  capital 
A,  as  the  initial  letter  of  his  name],  the  technical  term  “  pre¬ 
venient  grace  ”  came  forward  many  a  score  of  times.  But  how 
completely  this  was  felt  to  be  a  resurrection  from  the  grave, 
may  be  judged  by  the  declaration  of  a  leading  counsel,  a  most 
eminent  barrister,  who  protested  against  the  mysterious  phrase 
as  one  which,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  reading  [some  little 
being  sacred,  but  a  great  deal  profane ],  he  had  never  once 
met  (or  heard  of)  such  a  monster  :  —  was  it  something  to  drink  ? 
or  was  it  something  that  one  would  give  in  charge  to  a  police¬ 
man  ?  Now,  reader,  look  into  the  tenth  book  of  “  Paradise 
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Of  these  three  we  repeat,  that  the  two  last  are  held 
by  most  Christians  :  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  both 
presume  a  supernatural  agency.  But  this  agency  ex¬ 
ists  only  where  it  is  sought.  And  even  where  it  does 
exist,  from  its  very  nature  (as  an  interior  experience 
for  each  separate  consciousness)  it  is  incommunicable. 
But  that  does  not  defeat  its  purpose.  It  is  of  its 
essence  to  be  incommunicable.  And,  therefore,  with 
relation  to  Hume's  great  argument,  which  was  design¬ 
ed  to  point  out  a  vast  hiatus  or  inconsistency  in  the 
Divine  economy  —  “  Here  is  a  miraculous  agency, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  incommunicable  :  it  may  exist,  but 
it  cannot  manifest  itself ;  which  defect  neutralizes  it, 
and  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  its  existence  ”  —  the 
answer  is,  that  as  respects  these  interior  miracles,  there 
is  no  such  inconsistency.  They  are  meant  for  the 
private  forum  of  each  man’s  consciousness  :  nor  would 
it  have  met  any  human  necessity  to  have  made  them 
communicable.  The  language  of  Scripture  is,  that  he 
who  wishes  experimentally  to  know  the  changes  chat 
may  be  accomplished  by  prayer,  must  pray.  In  that 
way  only,  and  not  by  communication  of  knowledge 
from  another,  could  he  understand  it  as  a  practical 
effect.  And  to  understand  it  not  practically,  but  only 
in  a  speculative  way,  could  not  meet  any  religious 
wish,  but  merely  an  irreligious  curiosity. 

As  respects  one  great  division  of  miraculous  agency. 

Lost,”  and  you  wilt  find  it  within  the  first  four  or  five  lines. 
To  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  a  great  poet,  the  phrase 
must  have  been  common  at  that  day  [1667]  :  and  in  every 
theological  work  it  is  as  common  as  the  songs  of  birds  m 

spring. 
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it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Hume’s  argument  does  not 
apply.  The  arrow  glances  past :  not  so  much  missing 
its  aim,  as  taking  a  false  one.  The  hiatus  which  it 
supposes,  the  insulation  and  incommunicability  which 
it  charges  upon  the  miraculous  as  a  capital  oversight, 
was  part  of  the  design  :  such  mysterious  agencies  were 
meant  to  be  incommunicable,  and  for  the  same  reason 
which  shuts  up  each  man’s  consciousness  into  a  silent 
world  of  its  own  —  separate  and  inaccessible  to  all 
other  consciousnesses.  If  a  communication  is  thrown 
open  by  such  agencies  between  the  separate  spirit  of 
each  man  and  the  supreme  Spirit  of  the  universe,  then 
the  end  is  accomplished:  and  it  is  part  of  that  end  to 
close  this  communication  against  all  other  cognizance. 
So  far  Hume  is  baffled.  The  supernatural  agency  is 
incommunicable :  it  ought  to  be  so.  That  is  its  per¬ 
fection. 

II.  But  now,  as  respects  the  other  great  order  of 
miracles  —  viz.,  the  external  —  first  of  all,  we  may  re¬ 
mark  a  very  important  subdivision  :  miracles,  in  this 
sense,  subdivide  into  two  most  different  orders,  —  1st, 
Evidential  miracles,  which  simply  prove  Christianity  ; 
2d,  Constituent  miracles,  which,  in  a  partial  sense,  are 
Christianity,  as  in  part  composing  its  substance.  And, 
perhaps,  it  may  turn  out  that  Hume’s  objection,  if 
applicable  at  all,  is  here  applicable  in  a  separate  way 
and  with  a  varying  force. 

The  first  class,  the  evidential  miracles,  are  all  those 
which  were  performed  merely  as  evidences  (whether 
simply  as  indications,  or  as  absolute  demonstrations)  of 
the  divine  power  which  upheld  Christianity.  The 
second  class,  the  constituent  miracles,  are  those  which 
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constitute  a  part  of  Christianity.  Two  of  these  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  Christianity,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  it  even  in  thought  — viz.,  the  miracu¬ 
lous  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  miraculous  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  first  is  essential  upon  this  ground  —  that 
unless  Christ  had  united  the  two  natures  (divine  and 
human)  he  could  not  have  made  the  satisfaction  re¬ 
quired.  For  try  it  both  ways :  not  being  human, 
then,  indeed,  he  might  have  had  power  to  go  through 
the  mysterious  sufferings  of  the  satisfaction :  but  how 
would  that  have  applied  to  man  ?  It  would  have  been 
perfect,  but  how  would  it  have  been  relevant  ?  Now 
try  it  the  other  way :  not  being  divine,  then,  indeed, 
any  satisfaction  he  could  make  would  be  relevant :  but 
how  would  it  have  been  possible  in  a  being  himself 
tainted  with  frailty  ?  It  is  an  argument  used  by 
Christianity  itself  —  that  man  cannot  offer  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  man.  The  mysterious  and  supernatural  birth, 
therefore,  was  essential,  as  a  capacitation  for  the  work 
to  be  performed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  myste¬ 
rious  death  and  consequences  were  essential,  as  the 
very  work  itself. 

Now,  therefore,  having  made  this  distinction,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  first  class  of  miracles  was  occa¬ 
sional  and  polemic  :  it  -was  meant  to  meet  a  special 
hostility  incident  to  the  birth-struggles  of  a  new 
religion,  and  a  religion  which,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  was  true,  stood  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  world ; 
of  a  religion  which,  in  its  first  stage,  had  to  fight 
against  a  civil  power  in  absolute  possession  of  the 
civilized  earth,  and  backed  by  seventy  legions.  This 
being  settled,  it  follows,  that  if  Hume’s  argument 
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were  applicable  in  its  whole  strength  to  the  evidential 
miracles,  no  result  of  any  importance  could  follow. 
It  is  clear  that  a  Christianized  earth  never  can  want 
polemic  miracles  again ;  polemic  miracles  were  wanted 
for  a  transitional  state,  hut  such  a  state  cannot  return. 
Polemic  miracles  were  wanted  for  a  state  of  conflict 
with  a  dominant  idolatry.  It  was  Christianity  militant, 
and  militant  with  child-like  arms,  against  Paganism 
triumphant,  that  needed  such  weapons,  and  used 
them.  But  Christianity,  in  league  with  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  resting  on  the  powers  of  this  earth  allied 
with  her  own,  never  again  can  speak  to  idolatrous  man 
except  from  a  station  of  infinite  superiority.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  these  evidential  miracles  are  incommunicable  as 
respects  their  grounds  of  credibility  to  after  genera¬ 
tions,  neither  are  they  wanted. 

Still  it  will  be  urged —  were  not  the  miracles  meant 
for  purposes  ulterior  to  the  transitional  state  ?  Were 
they  not  meant  equally  for  the  polemic  purpose  of 
confuting  hostility  at  the  moment,  and  of  propping 
the  faith  of  Christians  in  all  after  ages  ?  The  srrowin°- 
opinion  amongst  reflecting  Christians  is,  that  they 
were  not  :  that  the  evidential  miracles  accomplished 
their  whole  purpose  in  their  own  age.  Something  of 
supernatural  agency,  visibly  displayed,  was  wanted 
for  the  first  establishment  of  a  new  faith.  But,  once 
established,  it  was  a  false  faith  only  that  could  need 
this  external  support.  Christianity  could  not  unroot 
itself  now,  though  every  trace  of  evidential  miracle 
should  have  vanished.  Being  a  true  religion,  once 
rooted  in  man’s  knowledge  and  man’s  heart,  it  is  self- 
sustained  ;  it  never  could  be  eradicated. 
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But  waiving  that  argument,  it  is  evident,  that  what¬ 
ever  becomes  of  the  evidential  miracles,  Christianity 
never  can  dispense  with  those  transcendent  miracles 
which  we  have  called  constituent ,  —  those  which  do 
not  so  much  demonstrate  Christianity,  as  constitute 
Christianity,  and  are  Christianity  hy  a  large  integral 
section.  Now  as  to  the  way  in  which  Hume’s 
argument  could  apply  to  these,  we  shall  reserve 
what  we  have  to  say  until  a  subsequent  section. 
Meantime,  with  respect  to  the  other  class,  the 
simply  evidential  miracles,  it  is  plain,  that  if  ever 
they  should  be  called  for  again,  then,  as  to  them, 
Hume’s  argument  will  be  evaded,  or  not,  according  to 
their  purpose.  If  their  function  regards  an  individual, 
it  will  be  no  just  objection  to  them  that  they  are  in¬ 
communicable.  If  it  regards  a  multitude  or  a  nation, 
then  the  same  power  which  utters  the  miracle  can  avail 
for  its  manifestation  before  a  multitude,  as  happened  in 
the  days  of  the  New  Testament,  and  then  is  realized 
the  case  Beta  of  Sect.  II.  And  if  it  is  still  objected, 
that  even  in  that  case  there  could  he  no  sufficient  way 
of  propagating  the  miracle,  with  its  evidence,  to  other 
times  or  places,  the  answer  must  be,  — 

1st.  That  supposing  the  purpose  merely  polemic, 
that  purpose  is  answered  without  such  a  propagation. 

2dly.  That,  supposing  the  purpose,  hy  possibility, 
an  ulterior  purpose,  stretching  into  distant  ages,  even 
then  our  modern  arts  of  civilization,  printing,  &c., 
give  us  advantages  which  place  a  remote  age  on  a  level 
with  the  present  as  to  the  force  cf  evidence ;  and  that 
even  the  defect  of  autopsy  may  be  compensated  by 
sufficient  testimony  of  a  multitude,  it  is  evident  that 
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Hume  himself  felt,  by  his  evasion  in  the  case  of  the 
imaginary  Elizabethan  miracle  proposed,  by  himself. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Now  let  us  recapitulate  the  steps  we  have  made  be¬ 
fore  going  on  to  the  rest. 

1st.  We  have  drawn  into  notice  [Sect.  II.]  the  case 
Bda,  —  overlooked  by  Hume  in  Ids  argument,  but 
apparently  not  overlooked  in  his  consciousness,  —  the 
case  where  a  multitude  of  witnesses  overrules  the  in¬ 
communicability  attaching  to  a  single  witness. 

2dly.  Wc  have  drawn  into  notice  the  class  of  inter¬ 
nal  miracles,  —  miracles  going  on  in  the  inner  econ¬ 
omy  of  every  Christian’s  heart ;  for  it  is  essential  to  a 
Christian  to  allow  of  prayer.  He  cannot  he  a  Christian 
if  he  should  condemn  prayer  ;  and  prayer  cannot  hope 
to  produce  its  object  without  a  miracle.  And  to  such 
miracles  Hume’s  argument,  the  argument  of  incommu¬ 
nicability,  is  inapplicable.  They  do  not  seek  to  trans¬ 
plant  themselves  ;  every  man’s  personal  experience  in 
this  respect  is  meant  for  himself  alone. 

3dly.  Even  amongst  miracles  not  internal,  we  have 
shown  —  that  if  one  class  (the  merely  evidential  and 
polemic)  are  incommunicable,  i.  e.,  not  capable  of  prop¬ 
agation  to  a  remote  age  or  place,  they  have  sufficiently 
fulfilled  their  immediate  purpose  by  their  immediate 
effect.  But  such  miracles  are  alien  and  accidental  to 
Christianity.  Christ  himself  reproved  severely  those 
who  sought  such  signs,  as  a  wicked,  unbelieving  gen¬ 
eration  ;  and  afterwards  he  reproved,  with  a  most 
pathetic  reproach,  that  one  of  his  own  disciples  who 
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demanded  such  a  sign.  But  besides  these  evidential 
miracles,  we  noticed  also, 

4thly.  The  constituent  miracles  of  Christianity; 
upou  which,  as  regarded  Hume’s  argument,  we  reserved 
ourselves  to  the  latter  section :  and  to  these  we  now 
address  ourselves. 

But  first  we  premise  this 

Lemma :  —  That  an  a  priori  (or,  as  we  shall  show, 
an  a  posteriori)  reason  for  believing  a  miracle,  or  for 
expecting  a  miracle,  will  greatly  disturb  the  valuation 
of  x  (that  is,  the  abstract  resistance  to  credibility),  as 
assumed  in  Hume's  argument.  This  is  the  centre  in 
which  we  are  satisfied,  lurks  that  nocorov  ipsvdos,  or 
primary  falsehood,  which  Hume  himself  suspected  :  and 
we  add,  that  as  a  vast  number  of  witnesses  (according 
io  a  remark  made  in  Sect.  II.)  will  virtually  operate  as 
u  reduction  of  the  value  allowed  to  x,  until  x  may  be 
inade  to  vanish  altogether,  —  so  in  the  reverse  order, 
any  material  reduction  of  value  in  x  will  virtually 
operate  exactly  as  the  multiplication  of  witnesses ;  and 
the  case  Alpha  will  be  raised  to  the  case  Beta. 

’I  his  Lemma  being  stated  as  a  point  of  appeal  in 
what  .follows,  we  proceed  to 


SECTION  V. 

ON  hume’s  argument,  as  affected  by  the  PURFOSE. 

This  vopic  is  so  impressive,  and  indeed  awful,  in  it3 
relation  to  Christianity,  that  we  shall  not  violate  its 
majesty  by  doing  more  than  simply  stating  the  case. 
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All  the  known  or  imagined  miracles  that  ever  were 
recorded  as  flowing  from  any  Pagan  origin,  were  mira¬ 
cles —  1,  of  ostentation  ;  2,  of  ambition  and  rival  ship  ; 
3,  expressions  of  power ;  or,  4,  were  blind  accidents. 
Not  even  in  pretence  were  any  of  them  more  than  that. 
First  and  last  came  the  Christian  miracles,  on  behalf  of 
a  moral  purpose.  The  purpose  was  to  change  man's 
idea  of  his  own  nature  ;  and  to  change  his  idea  of 
God’s  nature.  Many  other  purposes  might  be  stated  ; 
but  all  were  moral.  Now  to  any  other  wielder  of 
supernatural  power,  real  or  imaginary,  it  never  had 
occurred  by  way  of  pretence  even,  that  in  working 
miracles  he  had  a  moral  object.  And  here,  indeed, 
comes  in  the  argument  of  Christ  with  tremendous 
effect  —  that,  whilst  all  other  miracles  might  be  liable 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  effected  by  alliance 
with  darker  agencies,  His  only  (as  sublime  moral 
agencies  for  working  the  only  revolution  that  ever  was 
worked  in  man’s  nature)  could  not  be  liable  to  such 
a  suspicion  ;  since,  if  an  evil  spirit  would  lend  himself 
to  the  propagation  of  good  in  its  most  transcendent 
form,  in  that  case  the  kingdom  of  darkness  would  be 
“  divided  against  itself.” 

Here,  then,  is  an  a  posteriori  reason,  derived  from 
the  whole  subseqtient  life  and  death  of  the  miracle- 
worker,  for  diminishing  the  value  of  x  according  to  the 
Lemma. 
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SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  HUME  AS  AFFECTED  BT  MATTERS  OF 
FACT. 

It  is  a  very  important  axiom  of  the  schoolmen  in 
this  case  —  that,  a  posse  ad  esse  non  valet  consequenlia  ; 
you  can  draw  no  inference  from  the  possibility  of  a 
thing  to  its  reality,  but  that,  in  the  reverse  order,  ab 
esse  ad  posse ,  the  inference  is  inevitable  :  if  it  is,  or 
if  it  ever  has  been  —  then  of  necessity  it  can  be. 
Hume  himself  would  have  admitted,  that  the  proof  of 
any  one  miracle,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  at 
once  lowered  the  —  x  of  his  argument  (i.  e.,  the  value 
of  the  resistance  to  our  faith)  so  as  to  affect  the  whole 
force  of  that  argument,  as  applying  to  all  other  mira¬ 
cles  whatever  having  a  rational  and  an  adequate 
purpose.  Now  it  happens  that  we  have  two  cases  of 
miracles  which  can  be  urged  in  this  view  :  one  a  pos¬ 
teriori,  derived  from  our  historical  experience,  and  the 
other  a  priori.  We  will  take  them  separately. 

1.  The  a  priori  miracle  we  call  such  —  not  (as  the 
unphilosophic  may  suppose)  because  it  occurred  pre¬ 
viously  to  our  own  period,  or  from  any  consideration 
of  time  whatever,  but  in  the  logical  meaning,  as  having 
been  derived  from  our  reason  in  opposition  to  our  ex¬ 
perience.  This  order  of  miracle  it  is  manifest  that 
Hume  overlooked  altogether,  because  he  says  express¬ 
ly  that  we  have  nothing  to  appeal  to  in  this  dispute 
except  our  human  experience.  But  it  happens  that  we 
have ;  and  precisely  where  the  possibilities  of  experi¬ 
ence  desert  us.  We  know  nothing  through  experience 
(whether  physical  or  historical)  of  what  preceded  or 
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accompanied  the  first  introduction  of  man  upon  this 
earth.  But  in  the  absence  of  all  expeiience,  our 
reason  informs  us  —  that  he  must  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  supernatural  agency.  Thus  far  we  are 
sure.  For  the  sole  alternative  is  one  which  would  be 
equally  mysterious,  and  besides,  contradictory  to  the 
marks  of  change  —  of  transition  —  and  of  perishable¬ 
ness  in  our  planet  itself — viz.,  the  hypothesis  of  an 
eternal  unoriginated  race  :  that  is  more  confound¬ 
ing  to  the  human  intellect  than  any  miracle  whatever : 
so  that,  even  tried  merely  as  one  probability  against 
another,  the  miracle  would  have  the  advantage.  The 
miracle  supposes  a  supersensual  and  transcendent 
cause.  The  opposite  hypothesis  supposes  effects  with¬ 
out  any  cause.  In  short,  upon  any  hypothesis,  we  are 
driven  to  suppose — and  compelled  to  suppose  —  a 
miraculous  state  as  introductory  to  the  earliest  state 
of  nature.  The  planet,  indeed,  might  form  itself  by 
mechanical  laws  of  motion,  repulsion,  attraction,  and 
central  forces.  But  man  could  not.  Life  could  not. 
Organization,  even  animal  organization,  might  perhaps 
he  explained  out  of  mechanical  causes.  But  life 
could  not.  Life  is  itself  a  great  miracle.  Suppose 
the  nostrils  formed  by  mechanic  agency ;  still  the 
breath  of  life  could  not  enter  them  without  a  super¬ 
natural  force.  And  a  fortiori ,  man,  with  his  intellect¬ 
ual  and  moral  capacities,  could  not  arise  upon  this 
planet  without  a  higher  agency  than  any  lodged  in 
that  nature  which  is  the  object  of  our  present  expe¬ 
rience.  This  kind  of  miracle,  as  deduced  by  our 
reason,  and  not  witnessed  experimentally,  or  drawn 
from  any  past  records,  we  call  an  a  priori  miracle. 
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2.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  miracle,  which 
Hume  ought  not  to  have  overlooked,  hut  which  he 
has,  however,  overlooked  :  he  himself  observes,  very 
justly,  that  prophecy  is  a  distinct  species  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  neglected  the  Scriptural 
Prophecies,  as  supposing  them  all  of  doubtful  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  or  else  believing  with  Porphyry,  that  such 
as  are  not  doubtful,  must  have  been  posterior  to  the 
event  which  they  point  to.  It  happens,  however,  that 
there  are  some  prophecies  which  cannot  be  evaded  or 
“  refused,”  some  to  which  neither  objection  will  apply. 
One  we  will  here  cite  by  way  of  example :  —  The 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  describing  the  desolation  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  was  delivered  about  seven  centuries  before  Christ. 
A  century  or  so  after  Christ,  comes  Porphyry,  and 
insinuates,  that  all  the  prophecies  alike  might  be 
comparatively  recent  forgeries !  W ell,  for  a  moment 
suppose  it :  but,  at  least,  they  existed  in  the  days  of 
Porphyry.  Now,  it  happens,  that  more  than  two 
centuries  after  Porphyry,  wre  have  good  evidence,  as  to 
Babylon,  that  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
utter  desolation  predicted  by  Isaiah.  Four  centuries 
after  Christ,  we  learn  from  a  father  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  had  good  personal  information  as  to  its 
condition,  that  it  was  then  become  a  solitude,  but  a 
solitude  in  good  preservation  as  a  royal  park.  The 
vast  city  had  disappeared,  and  the  murmur  of  myriads  : 
but  as  yet  there  were  no  signs  whatever  of  ruin  or 
desolation.  Not  until  our  own  nineteenth  century 
was  the  picture  of  Isaiah  seen  in  full  realization  — 
then  lay  the  lion  basking  at  noonday — then  crawled 
the  serpents  from  their  holes  ;  and  at  night  the  whole 
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region  echoed  with  the  wild  cries  peculiar  to  arid 
wildernesses.  The  transformations,  therefore,  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  have  been  going  on  slowly  through  a  vast  number 
of  centuries  until  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  Isaiah’s 
picture.  Perhaps  they  have  travelled  through  a  course 
of  much  more  than  two  thousand  years  :  and  from  the 
glimpses  we  gain  of  Babylon  at  intervals,  we  know  for 
certain  that  Isaiah  had  been  dead  for  many  centuries 
before  his  vision  could  have  even  begun  to  realize 
itself.  But  then,  says  an  objector,  the  final  ruins  of 
great  empires  and  cities  may  be  safely  assumed  on 
general  grounds  of  observation.  Hardly,  however, 
if  they  happen  to  be  seated  in  a  region  so  fertile  as 
Mesopotamia,  and  on  a  great  river  like  the  Euphrates. 
But  allow  this  possibility — allow  the  natural  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Babylon  in  a  long  course  of  centuries. 
In  other  cases  the  disappearance  is  gradual,  and  at 
length  perfect.  No  traces  can  now  be  found  of  Car¬ 
thage  ;  none  of  Memphis ;  or,  if  you  suppose  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  to  Mesopotamia,  no  traces  can  be  found 
of  Nineveh,*  or  on  the  other  side  of  that  region : 
none  of  other  great  cities  —  Roman,  Parthian,  Persian, 
Median,  in  that  same  region  or  adjacent  regions. 
Babylon  only  is  circumstantially  described  by  Jewish 
prophecy  as  long  surviving  itself  in  a  state  of  visible 
and  audible  desolation  :  and  to  Babylon  only  such  a 
description  applies.  Other  prophecies  might  be  cited 
with  the  same  result.  But  this  is  enough.  And  here 
is  an  a  posteriori  miracle. 

Now,  observe  :  these  two  orders  of  miracle,  by  their 

*  Of  late,  however,  fully  exposed  by  Layard,  Rawlinson,  &c. 
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very  nature,  absolutely  evade  the  argument  of  Hume. 
The  incommunicability  disappears  altogether.  The 
value  of  —  x  absolutely  vanishes  and  becomes  =  0. 
The  human  reason  being  immutable,  suggests  to  every 
age,  renews  and  regenerates  forever,  the  necessary 
inference  of  a  miraculous  state  antecedent  to  the 
natural  state.  And,  for  the  miracles  of  prophecy, 
these  require  no  evidence,  and  depend  upon  none  : 
they  carry  their  own  evidence  along  with  them ;  they 
utter  their  own  testimonies,  and  they  are  continually 
reinforcing  them  ;  for,  probably,  every  successive  period 
of  time  reproduces  fresh  cases  of  prophecy  completed. 
But  even  one,  like  that  of  Babylon,  realizes  the  case 
of  Beta  (Sect.  II.)  in  its  most  perfect  form.  History, 
which  attests  it,  is  the  voice  of  every  generation, 
checked  and  countersigned  in  effect  by  all  the  men 
who  compose  it. 


SECTION  vn. 

OP  THE  ARGUMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  PARTICULAR  WORKER 
OF  THE  MIRACLES. 

This  is  the  last  “  moment,”  to  use  the  language  of 
Mechanics,  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  discussion. 
And  here  there  is  a  remarkable  p etitio  principii  in 
Hume’s  management  of  his  argument.  He  says, 
roundly,  that  it  makes  no  difference  at  all  if  God  were 
connected  with  the  question  as  the  author  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  miracles.  And  why  ?  Because,  says  he,  we 
know  God  only  by  experience  —  meaning  as  involved 
in  nature  —  and,  therefore,  that  in  so  far  as  miracles 
transcend  our  experience  of  nature,  they  transcend  by 
16 
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implication  our  experience  of  God.  But  tlie  very 
question  under  discussion  is  —  whether  God  did,  or 
did  not,  manifest  himself  to  human  experience  in  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  But  at  all  events,  the 
idea  of  God  in  itself  already  includes  the  notion  of  a 
power  to  work  miracles,  whether  that  power  were  ever 
exercised  or  not ;  and  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  that 
space  might  be  the  sensorium  of  God,  so  may  we  (and 
with  much  more  philosophical  propriety)  affirm  that  the 
miraculous  and  the  transcendent  is  the  very  nature  of 
God.  God  being  assumed,  it  is  as  easy  to  believe  in  a 
miracle  issuing  from  Him  as  in  any  operation  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature  (which,  after  all,  is  possibly  in 
many  points  only  the  nature  of  our  planet) :  it  is  as 
easy,  because  either  mode  of  action  is  indifferent  to 
Him.  Doubtless  this  argument,  when  addressed  to  an 
atheist,  loses  its  force  ;  because  he  refuses  to  assume 
a  God.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Hume’s  argument  itself  does  not 
stand  on  the  footing  of  atheism.  He  supposes  it 
binding  on  a  theist.  Now  a  theist,  in  starting  from 
the  idea  of  God,  grants,  of  necessity,  the  plenary 
power  of  miracles  as  greater  and  more  awful  than  man 
could  even  comprehend.  All  he  wants  is  a  sufficient 
motive  for  such  transcendent  agencies ;  but  this  is 
supplied  in  excess  (as  regards  what  we  have  called  the 
constituent  miracles  of  Christianity)  by  the  case  of  a 
religion  that  was  to  revolutionize  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  The  moral  nature  —  the  kingdom  of  the  will  — 
is  essentially  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  nature  even 
by  the  confession  of  irreligious  philosophers ;  and, 
therefore,  being  itself  a  supersensual  field,  it  seems 
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more  reasonably  adapted  to  agencies  supernatural  than 
such  as  are  natural. 

GENERAL  RECAPITULATION. 

In  Hume’s  argument,  —  x,  which  expresses  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  credibility  in  a  miracle,  is  valued  as  of 
necessity  equal  to  the  very  maximum  or  ideal  of  hu¬ 
man  testimony ;  which,  under  the  very  best  circum¬ 
stances,  might  be  equal  to  -f-  x,  in  no  case  more,  and 
in  all  known  cases  less.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
endeavored  to  show  — 

1.  That,  because  Hume  contemplates  only  the  case 
of  a  single  witness,  it  will  happen  that  the  case  Beta 
[of  Sect.  II.]  where  a  multitude  of  witnesses  exist, 
may  greatly  exceed  -(-  x  ;  and  with  a  sufficient  multi¬ 
tude  must  exceed  x. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  internal  miracles  —  opera¬ 
tions  of  divine  agency  within  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  individual  —  Hume’s  argument  is  necessarily 
set  aside  :  the  evidence,  the  -j-  x,  is  perfect  for  the 
individual,  and  the  miraculous  agency  is  meant  for 
him  only. 

3.  That,  in  the  case  of  one  primary  miracle  —  viz., 
the  first  organization  of  man  on  this  planet,  the  evi¬ 
dence  greatly  transcends  x :  because  here  it  is  an 
evidence  not  derived  from  experience  at  all,  but  from 
the  reflecting  reason :  and  the  miracle  has  the  same 
advantage  over  facts  of  experience,  that  a  mathematical 
truth  has  over  the  truths  which  rest  on  induction.  It 
is  the  difference  between  must  he  and  is  —  between 
the  inevitable  and  the  merely  actual. 

4.  That,  in  the  case  of  another  order  of  miracles  — 
viz.,  prophecies,  Hume’s  argument  is  again  overruled  ; 
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because  the  -J-  x  in  this  case,  the  affirmative  evidence, 
is  not  derived  from  human  testimony.  Some  prophe¬ 
cies  are  obscure  ;  they  may  be  fulfilled  possibly  with¬ 
out  men’s  being  aware  of  the  fulfilment.  But  others, 
as  that  about  the  fate  of  Babylon  —  about  the  fate  of 
the  Arabs  (the  children  of  Ishmael)  —  about  the  fate 
of  the  Jews  —  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  and  the  evidence  which  attends  them  is  not 
alien,  but  is  intrinsic,  and  developed  by  themselves  in 
successive  stages  from  age  to  age. 

5.  That,  because  the  primary  miracle  in  No.  3, 
argues  at  least  a  power  competent  to  the  working  of  a 
miracle,  for  any  after  miracle  we  have  only  to  seek  a 
sufficient  motive.  Now,  the  objects  of  the  Christian 
revelation  were  equal  at  the  least  to  those  of  the  original 
creation.  In  fact,  Christianity  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  creation  ;  and  the  justifying  cause  for  the  con¬ 
stituent  miracles  of  Christianity  is  even  to  us  as  appa¬ 
rent  as  any  which  could  have  operated  at  the  primary 
creation.  The  epigenesis  was,  at  least,  as  grand  an 
occasion  as  the  genesis,  the  original  birth.  Indeed,  it 
is  evident,  for  example,  that  Christianity  itself  could 
not  have  existed  without  the  constituent  miracle  of 
the  Resurrection  ;  because  without  that  there  would 
have  been  no  conquest  over  death.  And  here,  as 
in  No.  3,  is  derived  —  not  from  any  experience, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  controlled  by  that  sort  of 
hostile  experience  which  Hume’s  argument  relies  on  ; 
but  is  derived  from  the  reason  which  transcends  all 
experience  ;  that  is,  which  would  be  valid  —  I  do  not 
say  against  the  positive  case  of  a  hostile  experience, 
but  in  the  neutral  or  negative  case,  where  all  con¬ 
firmatory  experience  is  wanting. 


CASUISTRY. 

[1839.] 

PART  I. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sense  of  being  noticeable 
and  interesting,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  being  surpris¬ 
ing,  that  Casuistry  has  fallen  into  disrepute  throughout 
all  Protestant  lands.  This  disrepute  is  a  result  partly 
due  to  the  upright  morality  which  usually*  follows  in 
the  train  of  the  Protestant  faith.  So  far  it  is  honorable, 
and  an  evidence  of  superior  illumination.  But,  in  the 
excess  to  which  it  has  been  pushed,  we  may  trace  also 
a  blind  and  somewhat  bigoted  reaction  of  the  horror 
inspired  by  the  abuses  of  the  Popish  Confessional. 
Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  scientific  ethics,  the 

*  “  Usually  :  ”  —  We  Protestants,  being  generally  bigots 
where  we  happen  to  be  sincere  and  earnest,  have  assumed  it  as 
a  settled  point  that,  wheresoever  Protestant  and  Popish  prov¬ 
inces  lie  intermingled  with  each  other  (as  in  Germany  and  in 
Switzerland),  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second,  in  all 
that  argues  order,  industry,  social  activity,  and  public  welfare, 
leaves  an  impression  so  powerfully  advantageous  to  Protestant¬ 
ism,  as  to  resemble  the  alternate  successions  of  sunlight  and 
twilight.  But  candid  observers,  amongst  whom  is  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  this 
representation  —  at  least  so  far  as  regards  Switzerland. 

[189] 
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first  cultivators  of  casuistry  had  been  those  who  kept 
in  view  the  professional  service  of  auricular  confession. 
Their  purpose  was  —  to  assist  the  reverend  confessor 
in  appraising  the  quality  of  doubtful  actions,  in  order 
that  he  might  properly  adjust  his  scale  of  counsel,  of 
warning,  of  reproof,  and  of  penance.  Some,  therefore, 
in  pure  simplicity  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the 
duty  they  had  assumed,  but  others,  from  lubricity  of 
morals  or  the  irritations  of  curiosity,  pushed  their 
investigations  into  unhallowed  paths  of  speculation. 
They  held  aloft  a  torch  for  exploring  guilty  recesses 
of  human  life,  which  it  is  far  better  for  us  all  to  leave 
in  their  original  darkness.  Crimes  that  were  often  all 
but  imaginary,  extravagances  of  erring  passion  that 
would  never  have  been  known  as  possibilities  to  the 
young  and  the  innocent,  were  thus  published  in  their 
most  odious  details.  At  first,  it  is  true,  the  decent 
draperies  of  a  dead  language  were  suspended  before 
these  abominations  :  but  sooner  or  later  some  knave 
was  found,  on  mercenary  motives,  to  tear  away  this 
partial  veil;  and  thus  the  vernacular  literature  of  most 
nations  in  Southern  Europe,  was  gradually  polluted 
with  revelations  that  had  been  originally  made  in  the 
avowed  service  of  religion.  Indeed,  there  was  one 
aspect  of  such  books  which  proved  even  more  exten¬ 
sively  disgusting.  Speculations  pointed  to  monstrous 
offences,  bore  upon  their  very  face  and  frontispiece  the 
intimation  that  they  related  to  cases  rare  and  anoma¬ 
lous.  But  sometimes  casuistry  pressed  into  the  most 
hallowed  recesses  of  common  domestic  life.  The  deli¬ 
cacy  of  youthful  wives,  for  example,  was  often  not  less 
grievously  shocked  than  the  manliness  of  husbands 
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by  refinements  of  monkish  subtlety  applied  to  cases 
never  meant  for  religious  cognizance  —  but  far  better 
left  to  the  decision  of  good  feeling,  of  nature,  and  of 
pure  household  morality.  Even  this  revolting  use  of 
casuistry,  however,  did  less  to  injure  its  name  and 
pretensions  than  a  persuasion,  pretty  generally  diffused, 
that  the  main  purpose  and  drift  of  this  science  was  a 
sort  of  hair-splitting  process,  by  which  doubts  might 
be  applied  to  the  plainest  duties  of  life,  or  .questions 
raised  on  the  extent  of  their  obligations,  for  the  single 
benefit  of  those  who  sought  to  evade  them.  A  casuist 
was  viewed,  in  short,  as  a  kind  of  lawyer  or  special 
pleader  in  morals,  such  as  those  who,  in  London,  are 
known  as  Old  Bailey  practitioners,  called  in  to  manage 
desperate  cases  —  to  suggest  all  available  advantages  — 
to  raise  doubts  or  distinctions  where  simple  morality 
saw  no  room  for  either  —  and  generally  to  teach  the 
art,  in  nautical  phrase,  of  sailing  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible,  without  fear  of  absolutely  foundering. 

Meantime  it  is  certain  that  casuistry,  when  soberly 
applied,  is  not  only  a  beneficial  as  well  as  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  study ;  but  that,  by  whatever  title,  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  practical  treatment  of 
morals.  We  may  reject  the  name,  the  thing  we  can¬ 
not  reject.  And  accordingly  the  custom  has  been,  in 
all  English  treatises  on  ethics,  to  introduce  a  good 
deal  of  casuistry  under  the  idea  of  special  illustration, 
but  without  any  reference  to  casuistry  as  a  formal 
branch  of  research.  Indeed,  as  society  grows  complex, 
the  uses  of  casuistry  become  more  urgent.  Even  Cicero 
could  not  pursue  his  theme  through  such  barren  gen¬ 
eralizations  as  entirely  to  evade  all  notice  of  special 
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cases :  and  Paley  has  given  the  chief  interest  to  hi3 
very  loose  investigations  of  morality,  by  scattering  a 
selection  of  such  cases  over  the  whole  field  of  his 
discussion. 

The  necessity  of  casuistry  might,  in  fact,  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  very  origin  and  genesis  of  the  word. 
First  came  the  general  law  or  rule  of  action.  This 
was  like  the  major  proposition  of  a  syllogism.  But 
next  came  a  special  instance  or  case,  so  stated  as  to 
indicate  whether  it  did  or  did  not  fall  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  This,  again,  was  exactly  the  minor  propo¬ 
sition  in  a  syllogism.  For  example,  in  logic  we  say, 
as  the  major  proposition  in  a  syllogism,  Man  is  mortal. 
This  is  the  rule.  And  then  “  subsuming  ”  (such  is  the 
technical  phrase  —  subsuming)  Socrates  under  the  rule 
by  a  minor  proposition  —  viz.,  Socrates  is  a  man —  we 
are  able  mediately  to  connect  him  with  the  predicate 
of  that  rule — viz ergo,  Socrates  is  mortal.*  Pre¬ 
cisely  upon  this  model  arose  casuistry.  A  general 
rule,  or  major  proposition,  was  laid  down  —  suppose 
that  he  who  killed  any  human  being,  except  under  the 

*  The  ludicrous  blunder  of  Reid  (as  first  published  by  Lord 
Kames  in  his  Sketches),  and  of  countless  others,  through  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  in  their  critiques  on  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  has  been  to  imagine  that  such  illustrations  of  syllo¬ 
gism  as  these  were  meant  for  specimens  of  what  syllogism  could 
perform.  What  an  elaborate  machinery,  it  was  said,  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  merest  self-evident  truisms  !  But  just  as  reasonably 
it  might  have  been  objected,  when  a  mathematician  illustrated 
the  process  of  addition  by  saying  3  +  4  =  7,  Behold  what  pom¬ 
pous  nothings  !  These  Aristotelian  illustrations  were  purposely 
drawn  from  cases  not  open  to  dispute,  and  simply  as  exempli¬ 
fications  of  the  meaning  :  they  were  intentionally  self-evident. 
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palliations  X,  Y,  Z,  was  a  murderer.  Then  in  a  minor 
proposition,  the  special  case  of  the  suicide  was  con¬ 
sidered.  It  was  affirmed,  or  it  was  denied,  that  his 
case  fell  under  some  one  of  the  palliations  assigned. 
And  then,  finally,  accordingly  to  the  negative  or  affirma¬ 
tive  shape  of  this  minor  proposition,  it  was  argued,  in 
the  conclusion,  that  the  suicide  was,  or  was  not,  a 
murderer.  Out  of  these  cases,  i.  e.,  oblique  deflexions 
from  the  universal  rule  (which  is  also  the  grammarian’s 
sense  of  the  word  case')  arose  casuistry. 

After  morality  has  done  its  very  utmost  in  clearing 
up  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests  its  decisions  — 
after  it  has  multiplied  its  rules  to  any  possible  point  of 
circumstantiality  —  there  will  always  continue  to  arise 
cases  without  end,  in  the  shifting  combinations  of  hu¬ 
man  action,  about  which  a  question  will  remain  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  fall  under  any  of  these  rules.  And 
the  best  way  for  seeing  this  truth  illustrated  on  a 
broad  scale,  the  shortest  way  and  the  most  decisive 
is  —  to  point  our  attention  to  one  striking  fact  —  viz., 
that  all  law,  as  it  exists  in  every  civilized  land,  is 
nothing  but  casuistry.  Simply  because  new  cases  are 
forever  arising  to  raise  new  doubts  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  fall  under  the  rule  of  law,  therefore  it  is  that 
law  is  so  inexhaustible.  The  law  terminates  a  dispute 
for  the  present  by  a  decision  of  a  court  (which  consti¬ 
tutes  our  “ common  law”),  or  by  an  express  act  of  the 
legislature  (which  constitutes  our  “ statute  law”).  For 
a  month  or  two  matters  flow  on  smoothly.  But  then 
comes  a  new  case,  not  contemplated  or  not  verbally 
provided  for  in  the  previous  rule.  It  is  varied  by 
some  feature  of  difference.  The  feature,  it  is  suspect- 
17 
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ed,  makes  no  essential  difference  :  substantially  if  may 
be  the  old  case.  Ay  —  but  that  is  the  very  point  to 
be  decided.  And  so  arises  a  fresh  suit  at  law,  and  a 
fresh  decision.  For  example,  after  many  a  decision 
and  many  a  statute  (all  arising  out  of  cases  superven¬ 
ing  upon  cases),  suppose  that  great  subdivision  of 
jurisprudence  called  the  Bankrupt  Laws  to  have  been 
gradually  matured.  It  has  been  settled,  suppose,  that 
he  who  exercises  a  trade,  and  no  other  whatsoever, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws. 
So  far  is  fixed  :  and  people  vainly  imagine  that  at 
length  a  station  of  rest  is  reached,  and  that  in  this 
direction  at  least,  the  onward  march  of  law  is  barred. 
Not  at  all.  Suddenly  a  schoolmaster  becomes  insol¬ 
vent,  and  attempts  to  avail  himself  of  privileges  as  a 
technical  bankrupt.  But  then  arises  a  resistance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  resisting :  and 
the  question  is  raised  —  Whether  the  calling  of  a 
schoolmaster  can  be  legally  considered  a  trade  ?  This 
also  is  settled  :  it  is  solemnly  determined  that  a  school¬ 
master  is  a  tradesman.  But  next  arises  a  case,  in 
which,  from  peculiar  variation  of  the  circumstances,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  teacher  can  technically  be 
considered  a  schoolmaster.  Suppose  that  case  settled  : 
a  schoolmaster,  sub-distinguished  as  an  X  Y  school¬ 
master,  is  adjudged  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  But  scarcely  is  this  sub-variety  disposed  of,  than 
up  rises  some  de-complex  case,  which  is  a  sub-variety 
of  this  sub-variety :  and  so  on  forever. 

Hence,  therefore,  we  may  see  the  shortsightedness 
of  Paley  in  quoting  with  approbation,  and  as  if  it  im¬ 
plied  a  reproach,  that  the  Mussulman  religious  code 
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contains  “  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  tradi¬ 
tional  precepts.”  True  :  but  if  this  statement  shows 
an  excess  of  circumstantiality  in  the  moral  systems  of 
Mussulmans,  that  result  expresses,  a  fact  which  Paley 
overlooks  —  viz.,  that  their  moral  code  is  in  reality 
their  legal  code.  It  is  by  aggregation  of  cases,  by  the 
everlasting  depullulation  of  fresh  sprouts  and  shoots 
from  old  boughs,  that  this  enormous  accumulation 
takes  place  ;  and,  therefore,  the  apparent  anomaly  is 
exactly  paralleled  in  our  unmanageable  superstructure 
of  law,  and  in  the  French  supplements  to  their  code, 
which  have  already  far  overbuilt  the  code  itself.  If 
names  were  disregarded,  we  and  the  Mahometans  are 
sailing  in  the  very  same  boat. 

Casuistry,  therefore,  is  the  science  of  cases,  or  of 
those  special  varieties  which  are  forever  changing  the 
face  of  actions  as  contemplated  in  general  rules.  The 
tendency  of  such  variations  is,  in  all  states  of  complex 
civilization,  to  absolute  infinity.*5  It  is  our  present 
purpose  to  state  a  few  of  such  cases,  in  order  to  fix 
attention  upon  the  interest  and  the  importance  which 
surround  them.  No  modern  book  of  ethics  can  be 
worth  notice,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  selects  and  argues 

*  “  To  absolute  infinity  :  ”  —  We  have  noticed  our  own  vast 
pile  of  law,  and  that  of  the  French.  But  neither  of  us  has  yet 
reached  the  alarming  amount  of  the  Roman  law,  under  which 
the  very  powers  of  social  movement  threatened  to  break  down. 
Courts  could  not  decide,  advocates  could  not  counsel,  so  inter¬ 
minable  was  becoming  the  task  of  investigation.  This  led  to  the 
great  digest  of  Justinian.  But,  had  Roman  society  advanced  in 
wealth,  extent,  and  social  development,  instead  of  retrograding, 
the  same  result  would  have  returned  in  a  worse  shape.  The  same 
result  now  menaces  England,  and  will  soon  menace  her  much 
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the  more  prominent  of  such  cases,  as  they  offer  them¬ 
selves  in  the  economy  of  daily  life.  For  I  repeat  — 
that  the  name,  the  word  casuistry,  may  he  evaded, 
hut  the  thing  cannot ;  nor  is  it  evaded  in  our  daily 
conversations. 

I.  The  Case  of  the  Jaffa  Massacre.  —  No  case  in 
the  whole  compass  of  casuistry  has  been  so  much 
argued  to  and  fro  —  none  has  been  argued  with  so 
little  profit ;  for,  in  fact,  the  main  elements  of  the 
moral  decision  have  been  left  out  of  view.  Let  me 
state  the  circumstances  :  —  On  the  11th  of  February, 
1799,  Napoleon,  then,  and  for  seven  months  before,  in 
military  possession  of  Egypt,  began  his  march  from 
Cairo  to  Syria.  His  object  was  to  break  the  force  of 
any  Turkish  invasion,  by  taking  it  in  fractions.  It  had 
become  notorious  to  every  person  in  Egypt,  that  the 
Porte  rejected  the  French  pretence  of  having  come  for 
the  purpose  of  quelling  Mameluke  rebellion  —  the 
absurdity  of  which,  apart  from  its  ludicrous  Quixotism, 
was  evident  in  the  most  practical  way  —  viz.,  by  the 
fact,  that  the  whole  revenues  of  Egypt  were  more  than 
swallowed  up  by  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the 
French  army.  What  could  the  Mamelukes  have  done 
worse  ?  Hence  it  had  become  certain  that  the  Turks 
would  send  an  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  Napoleon 
viewing  the  garrisons  in  Syria  as  the  advanced  guard 
of  such  an  expedition,  saw  the  best  chance  for  general 
victory  in  meeting  these  troops  beforehand,  and  de¬ 
stroying  them  in  detail.  About  nineteen  days  brought 
him  within  view  of  the  Syrian  fields.  On  the  last  day 
of  February  he  slept  at  the  Arimathea  of  the  Gospel. 
In  a  day  or  two  latei  his  army  was  before  Jaffa  (the 
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Joppa  of  the  Crusaders),  — a  weak  place,  but  of  some 
military  interest,*  from  the  accident  of  being  the  very 
first  fortified  town  to  those  entering  Palestine  from 
the  side  of  Egypt.  On  the  4th  of  March  this  place 
was  invested ;  on  the  6th,  barely  forty-eight  hours 
after,  it  was  taken  by  storm.  This  fact  is  in  itself 
important ;  because  it  puts  an  end  to  the  pretence  so 
often  brought  forward,  that  the  French  army  had  been 
irritated  by  a  long  resistance.  Yet,  supposing  the 
fact  to  have  been  so,  how  often  in  the  history  of  war 
must  every  reader  have  met  with  cases  where  honorable 
terms  were  granted  to  an  enemy  merely  on  account  of 
his  obstinate  resistance?  But  then  here,  it  is  said, 
the  resistance  was  wilfully  pushed  to  the  arbitration 
of  a  storm.  Even  that  might  be  otherwise  stated  ;  but 
suppose  it  true,  a  storm  in  military  law  confers  some 
rights  upon  the  assailants  which  else  they  would  not 
have  had  —  rights,  however,  which  cease  with  the  day 
of  storming.  Nobody  denies  that  the  French  armj 

*  “  Of  some  military  interest:  ”  — It  is  singular  that  soma 
peculiar  interest  has  always  settled  upon  Jaffa,  no  matter  who 
was  the  military  leader  of  the  time,  or  what  the  object  of  the 
struggle.  From  Julius  Caesar,  Joppa  enjoyed  some  special 
privileges  and  immunities  —  about  a  century  after,  in  the  latter 
years  of  Nero,  a  most  tragical  castastrophe  happened  at  Joppa 
to  the  Syrian  pirates,  by  which  the  very  same  number  perished 
as  in  the  Napoleon  massacre  —  viz.,  something  about  four  thou¬ 
sand.  In  the  two  hundred  years  of  the  Crusades,  Joppa  revived 
again  into  military  verdure.  The  fact  is,  that  the  shore  of  Syria 
is  pre-eminently  deficient  in  natural  harbors,  or  facilities  for 
harbors  —  those  which  exist  have  been  formed  by  art  and  severe 
contest  with  the  opposition  of  nature.  Hence  their  extreme  pau¬ 
city,  and  hence  their  disproportionate  importance  in  every 
possible  war. 
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might  have  massacred  all  whom  they  met  in  arms  at 
the  time  and  during  the  agony  of  storming.  But  the 
question  is.  Whether  a  resistance  of  forty-eight  hours 
could  create  the  right,  or  in  the  least  degree  palliate  the 
atrocity,  of  putting  prisoners  to  death  in  cold  blood  ? 
Four  days  after  the  storming,  when  all  things  had  set¬ 
tled  back  into  the  quiet  routine  of  ordinary  life,  men 
going  about  their  affairs  as  usual,  confidence  restored, 
and,  above  all  things,  after  the  faith  of  a  Christian 
army  had  been  pledged  to  these  prisoners  that  not  a 
hair  of  their  heads  should  be  touched,  the  imagination 
is  appalled  by  this  wholesale  butchery  —  even  the 
apologists  of  Napoleon  are  shocked  by  the  amount  of 
murder,  though  justifying  its  principle.  They  admit 
that  there  were  two  divisions  of  the  prisoners  —  one 
of  fifteen  hundred,  the  other  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred.*  Their  combined  amount  is  equal  to  a 
little  army ;  in  fact,  numerically,  it  repeats  pretty  ex¬ 
actly  that  noble  little  army  of  ours  which  opened  the 
great  Titan  war  waged  with  Napoleon,  by  winning  the 
battle  of  Maida  in  Calabria.  They  composed  a  force 
equal  to  about  six  English  regiments  of  infantry  on 
the  common  establishment.  Every  man  of  these  four 
thousand  soldiers,  chiefly  brave  Albanians  —  every 
man  of  this  little  army  was  basely,  brutally,  in  the 
very  spirit  of  abject  poltroonery,  murdered  —  mur- 

*  But  this  was  a  merely  popular  computation,  adapted  to 
ordinary  circumstances,  which  rendered  punctilious  accuracy 
useless,  or,  unless  with  a  special  justifying  purpose,  pedantic. 
The  true  number  massacred  was  four  thousand  two  hundred  • 
counting  by  the  common  military  scale,  that  means  seven  bat¬ 
talions. 
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dered  as  foully  as  tlie  infants  of  Bethlehem ;  resistance 
being  quite  hopeless,  not  only  because  they  had  sur¬ 
rendered  their  arms,  but  also  because,  in  reliance  on 
Christian  honor,  they  had  quietly  submitted  to  have 
their  hands  confined  with  ropes  behind  their  backs. 
If  this  blood  did  not  lie  heavy  on  Napoleon’s  heart 
in  his  dying  hours,  it  must  have  been  because  a  con¬ 
science  originally  callous  had  been  seared  by  the  very 
number  of  his  atrocities. 

Now,  having  stated  the  case,  let  me  review  the 
casuistical  apologies  put  forward.  What,  it  is  de¬ 
manded,  was  to  be  done  with  these  prisoners  ?  What 
could  be  done  ?  There  lay  the  difficulty.  Could  they 
be  retained  in  confinement  according  to  the  common 
usage  with  regard  to  prisoners  ?  No  ;  for  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  barely  sufficient  for  the  French 
army  itself.  Could  they  he  transported  to  Egypt  by 
sea  ?  No  ;  for  two  English  line-of-battle  ships,  the 
Theseus  and  the  .Tiger,  each  (I  believe)  carrying  eighty 
guns,  were  cruising  in  the  offing,  and  watching  the 
interjacent  seas  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Could  they  he 
transported  to  Egypt  by  land  ?  No  ;  for  it  was  not 
possible  to  spare  a  sufficient  escort ;  besides,  this  plan 
would  have  included  the  separate  difficulty  as  to  food. 
Finally,  then,  as  the  sole  resource  left,  could  they  be 
turned  adrift ?  No;  for  this  was  but  another  mode 
of  saying,  “  Let  us  fight  the  matter  over  again  ;  rein¬ 
state  yourselves  as  our  enemies  ;  let  us  leave  Jaffa  re 
infectd,  and  let  all  begin  again  do  novo  ”  — since,  as¬ 
suredly,  say  the  French  apologists,  within  a  fortnight, 
or  less  from  that  date,  the  prisoners  would  have  been 
found  swelling  the  ranks  of  those  Turkish  forces  whom 
Napoleon  had  reason  to  expect  in  front. 
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Before  taking  one  step  in  reply  to  these  arguments, 
let  me  cite  two  parallel  cases  from  history  :  already 
for  themselves  separately  the  cases  are  interesting ; 
and  they  have  an  occasional  interest  beside,  appropriate 
to  the  casuistical  difficulty  before  us,  as  showing  how 
other  armies,  not  Christian,  have  treated  the  self-same 
difficulty  in  practice.  The  first  shall  be  a  leaf  taken 
from  the  great  book  of  Pagan  experience  ;  the  second 
from  Mahometan ;  and  both  were  cases,  be  it  observed, 
in  which  the  parties  called  on  to  cut  the  knot  had 
been  irritated  to  madness  by  the  parties  concerned  in 
their  decision. 

1.  The  Pagan  Decision. — In  that  Jewish  war  of 
more  than  three  years’  duration,  which  terminated  in 
the  memorable  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  two 
cities  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  were  besieged  by  Ves¬ 
pasian.  One  of  these  was  Tiberias  :  the  other  Taricbte. 
Both  had  been  defended  with  desperation  ;  and  from 
their  peculiar  situation  upon  water,  and  amongst  pro¬ 
found  precipices,  the  Roman  battering  apparatus  had 
not  been  found  applicable  to  their  walls.  Consequently 
the  resistance  and  the  loss  to  the  Romans  had  been 
unexampled.  At  the  latter  siege  Vespasian  was  present, 
in  person.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  had  perished  of 
the  enemy.  A  number  of  prisoners  remained,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  forty  thousand.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  them  ?  A  great  council  was  held,  at  which  the 
commander-in-chief  presided,  assisted  (as  we  shall  soon 
find  Napoleon  to  have  been)  by  his  whole  staff.  Many 
of  the  officers  were  urgent  for  having  the  whole  put  to 
death  :  they  used  the  very  arguments  or  the  French 
—  that,  being  people  now  destitute  of  habitations,  they 
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would  infallibly  persecute  into  war  by  daily  importu¬ 
nities,  any  cities  which  might  receive  them ;  ”  fighting, 
in  fact,  henceforward  upon  a  double  impulse — viz. 
the  original  one  of  insurrection,  and  a  new  one  of  re¬ 
venge.  Vespasian  was  sensible  of  all  this  ;  and  he 
himself  remarked,  that,  if  they  had  any  indulgence  of 
flight  conceded  they  would  assuredly  use  it  against  the 
authors  of  that  indulgence.  But  still,  as  an  answer  to 
all  objections,  he  insisted  on  the  solitary  fact,  that  he 
had  pledged  the  Roman  faith  for  the  security  of  their 
lives ;  “  and  to  offer  violence,  after  he  had  given  them 
his  right  hand,  was  what  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of.” 
Such  are  the  simple  words  ascribed  to  him.  In  the 
end,  overpowered  by  his  council,  Vespasian  made  a  sort 
of  compromise.  Twelve  hundred,  as  persons  who  could 
not  have  faced  the  hardships  of  captivity  and  travel,  he 
gave  up  to  the  sword.  Six  thousand  select  young  men 
were  transported  as  laborers  into  Greece,  in  fact  as 
navvies,  with  a  view  to  Nero’s  scheme,  then  in  agitation, 
for  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  the  main 
body,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  were  sold  for 
slaves  ;  and  all  the  rest  who  happened  to  be  subjects  of 
Agrippa,*  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  that  prince,  were 

*  “  Of  Agrippa :  ”  —  i.  e.,  not  that  Agrippa  who  married  the 
sole  daughter  of  Augustus  Cassar —  he  had  long  been  in  his 
grave  —  but  of  Herod  Agrippa,  grandson  to  that  original  Herod, 
who  seems  to  have  been  as  pretty  a  murderer,  and  as  tiger-like 
as  any  ruffian  that  you  would  wish  not  to  meet  in  a  lonely  lane. 
His  ambition  might  seriously  have  seemed  to  form  a  bright  model 
for  the  future  sepoy.  At  Bethlehem  he  showed  them  how  to 
murder  infants  valiantly  ;  but  subsequently  he  improved,  for  he 
rose  to  the  bright  idea  of  murdering  grown-up  women  —  his 
wife  Mariamne  for  one,  and  even  men  —  Mariamne’s  brother. 
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placed  at  his  disposal.  Now,  in  this  case,  it  will  lie  al¬ 
leged  that  perhaps  the  main  feature  of  Napoleon’s  case 
•was  not  realized  —  viz.,  the  want  of  provisions.  Every 
Roman  soldier  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  load  of  seven¬ 
teen  days’  provisions,  expressly  in  preparation  for  such 
dilemmas ;  and  Palestine  was  then  rank  with  popula¬ 
tion  gathered  into  towns.  This  objection  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  immediately  :  but,  meantime,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  prisoners  personally  appeared  before  their  con¬ 
querors  in  far  worse  circumstances  than  the  garrison  of 
Jaffa,  except  as  to  the  one  circumstance  (in  which  both 
parties  stood  on  equal  ground)  of  having  had  their  lives 
guaranteed.  For  the  prisoners  of  Gennesaret  were 
chiefly  aliens  and  fugitives  from  justice,  who  had  no 
national  or  local  interest  in  the  cities  which  they  had 
tempted  or  forced  into  insurrection  ;  they  were  clothed 
with  no  military  character  whatever ;  in  short,  they  were 
pure  vagrant  incendiaries ;  or,  in  short  (to  say  the 
worst  thing  possible),  they  were  the  hudmashes  of 
Syria,  which  means  (as  our  Sepoy  apocalypse  has  taught 
us),  the  houseless  ruffians  of  Asiatic  cities,  such  as 
Delhi,  the  ferocious  but  cowardly  Ishmaels  of  imperfect 
civilization.  And  the  populous  condition  of  Palestine 
availed  little  towards  the  execution  of  Vespasian’s 
sentence  :  nobody  in  that  land  would  have  bought 
such  prisoners ;  nor,  if  they  would,  were  there  any 
means  available,  in  the  agitated  state  of  the  Jewish 
people,  for  maintaining  their  purchase.  It  would, 

and  two  of  his  own  sons.  This  man,  history  denominates  Herod 
the  Great;  obviously  for  his  artistic  merit  as  a  first-rate  mur¬ 
derer,  since  of  other  accomplishments  he  had  confessedly  none 
at  all. 
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therefore,  be  necessary  to  escort  them  to  Caesarea,  as 
the  nearest  Roman  port  for  shipping  them :  thence 
perhaps  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  corn 
vessels  :  and  from  Alexandria  the  voyage  to  remoter 
places  would  be  pursued  at  great  cost  and  labor  —  all 
so  many  objections  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of 
Napoleon,  and  yet  all  overruled  by  the  single  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  Roman  (viz.,  a  Pagan)  right  hand 
pledged  to  the  sacred  fulfilment  of  a  promise.  As  to  the 
twelve  hundred  old  and  helpless  people  massacred  in 
cold  blood,  as  regarded  themselves  it  was  a  merciful 
doom,  and  one  which  many  of  the  Jerusalem  captives 
afterwards  eagerly  courted.  But  still  it  was  a  shock¬ 
ing  necessity.  It  was  felt  to  be  such  by  many  Romans 
themselves ;  Vespasian,  not  yet  emperor,  was  in  that 
instance  overruled  ;  but  with  a  beneficial  effect,  that 
perhaps  long  outlived  that  transitory  Flavian  family. 
For  the  horror  which  settled  upon  the  mind  of  Titus, 
his  eldest  son,  from  that  very  case,  made  him  tender 
of  human  life  ever  after  ;  made  him  anxiously  merciful, 
through  the  great  tragedies  which  were  now  beginning 
to  unrol  themselves  ;  and  although  he  personally  was 
an  apparition  of  brightness  and  of  vernal  promise  that 
passed  away  too  early  for  his  own  generation,  never¬ 
theless,  through  succeeding  generations  his  example 
availed  to  plant  kindness  and  mercy  amongst  impera- 
torial  virtues. 

2.  The  Mahometan  Decision.  —  The  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  at  different  periods,  twice  invaded  the  piratical 
states  in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  last  of  these  in¬ 
vasions,  directed  against  Algiers,  failed  miserably, 
covering  the  Emperor  with  shame,  and  strewing  both 
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land  and  sea  with  the  wrecks  of  his  great  armament. 
But  six  years  before,  he  had  conducted  a  most  splendid 
and  successful  expedition  against  Tunis,  once  the  seat 
of  mighty  Carthage,  but  then  occupied  by  Heyradin 
Barbarossa,  a  valiant  corsair  and  a  prosperous  usurper. 
Barbarossa  had  an  irregular  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men ;  the  emperor  had  a  veteran  army,  but  not  accli¬ 
matized,  and  not  much  above  one  half  as  numerous. 
Things  tended,  therefore,  strongly  to  an  equilibrium. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  —  such  was  the  position 
on  each  side  :  Barbarossa,  with  his  usual  adventurous 
courage,  and  with  Mahometan  insolence,  was  drawing 
out  of  Tunis  in  order  to  assail  the  assailant :  precisely 
at  that  moment  occurred  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done  with  the  Christian  slaves.  A  stronger  case 
cannot  be  imagined :  they  were  ten  thousand  fighting 
men ;  and  the  more  horrible  it  seemed  to  murder  so 
many  defenceless  people,  the  more  dreadfully  did  the 
danger  strike  upon  the  imagination.  It  was  their  num¬ 
ber  which  appalled  the  conscience  of  those  who  specu¬ 
lated  on  their  murder ;  but  precisely  that  it  was  the 
formidable  number,  when  pressed  upon  the  recollection, 
which  appalled  the  prudence  of  their  Moorish  masters. 
Barbarossa  himself,  familiar  with  bloody  actions,  never 
hesitated  for  a  moment  about  the  proper  course  :  “  mas¬ 
sacre  to  the  last  man”  was  his  proposal.  But  his  offi¬ 
cers  thought  otherwise:  they  were  brave  men;  “  and,” 
says  Robertson,  “  they  all  approved  warmly  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  fight.  But,  inured  as  they  were  to  scenes  of 
bloodshed,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal  filled  them  with 
horror ;  and  Barbarossa,  from  the  dread  of  irritating 
them,  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  slaves.”  Now, 
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in  this  case,  the  penalty  attached  to  mercy,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  should  turn  out  unhappily  for  those 
who  so  nobly  determined  to  stand  the  risk,  cannot  be 
more  tragically  expressed,  than  by  saying  that  it  did 
turn  out  unhappily.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  mer¬ 
ciful  officers  were  otherwise  rewarded  ;  but  for  this 
world,  and  the  successes  of  this  world,  the  ruin  was 
total.  Barbarossa  was  defeated  in  the  battle  which  en¬ 
sued  ;  flying  pell-mell  to  Tunis  with  the  wrecks  of  his 
army,  he  found  these  very  ten  thousand  Christians  in 
possession  of  the  fort  and  town  :  they  turned  his  own 
artillery  upon  himself :  and  his  overthrow  was  sealed 
by  that  one  act  of  mercy  —  so  unwelcome  from  the  very 
first  to  his  own  Napoleonish  temper. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  very  case  of  Jaffa  had  been 
settled  by  Pagan  and  Mahometan  casuists,  where  cour¬ 
age  and  generosity  happened  to  be  habitually  prevalent. 
Now,  turning  back  to  the  pseudo-Christian  army,  let 
us  very  briefly  review  the  arguments  for  them.  First, 
there  were  no  provisions.  But  how  happened  that  ?  or 
how  is  it  proved  ?  Feeding  the  prisoners  from  the  6th 
to  the  10th  inclusively  of  March,  proves  that  there 
was  no  instant  want.  And  how  was  it,  then,  that 
Napoleon  had  run  his  calculations  so  narrowly  !  The 
prisoners  were  just  thirty-three  per  cent,  on  the  total 
French  army,  as  originally  detached  from  Cairo. 
Some  had  already  perished  of  that  French  detachment: 
and  in  a  few  weeks  more  one  half  of  it  had  perished, 
or  six  thousand  men,  whose  rations  were  hourly  be¬ 
coming  disposable  for  the  prisoners.  Secondly,  a  most 
important  consideration,  resources  must  have  been 
found  in  Jaffa  ;  if  not,  why  not  ?  But  thirdly,  if  Jaffa 
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were  so  ill-provisioned,  how  had  Jaffa  ever  dreamed  of 
standing  a  siege  ?  And  knowing  its  condition,  as  Na¬ 
poleon  must  have  done  from  deserters  and  otherwise, 
how  came  he  to  adopt  so  needless  a  measure  as  that  of 
storming  the  place  ?  Three  days  must  have  compelled 
it  to  surrender  upon  any  terms,  if  it  could  be  really  true 
that,  after  losing  vast  numbers  of  its  population  in  the 
assault  (for  it  was  the  bloodshed  of  the  assault  which 
originally  suggested  the  interference  of  the  aides-de- 
camp),*  Jaffa  was  not  able  to  allow  half-rations  even 

*  “Aides-de-camp :  ” —  Their  names  were,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  Croisier,  and  a  Pole,  whose  name  began  with 
Sulky,  and  no  doubt  it  ended  in  iski  or  owski.  Or,  according 
to  the  witty  suggestion  of  the  late  Lord  Robertson  (a  Scottish 
judge),  for  a  general  Polish  name  that  should  save  all  trouble 
of  special  and  individual  punctilios,  you  might  call  him  Count 
Cask-o'-  Whisky.  The  mention  of  these  young  men,  both  of 
whom  came  to  a  premature  end,  through  consequences  growing 
out  of  this  diabolical  massacre,  reminds  me  of  some  subordinate 
incidents  connected  with  the  main  event  that  merit  a  distinct 
notice.  These  two  officers  (upon  what  errand  I  could  never 
certainly  ascertain,  if  it  were  not  to  invite  the  Albanians  to 
a  timely  surrender,  upon  such  terms  as  must  have  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  so  large  a  body  of  men  in  possession  of  such  manifest 
advantages)  found  the  enemy  occupying  an  immense  barrack. 
From  windows  innumerable,  and  from  openings  drilled  by  the 
men  for  the  momentary  purpose,  were  levelled  muskets  without 
end  at  the  two  young  emissaries.  The  story  tells  itself.  The 
aides-de-camp  were  apparently  no  fire-eaters  :  but  it  is  fair  to 
recollect  that  even  men,  who  were  such  habitually  and  by  a 
second  nature,  would  not  have  acknowledged  any  call  for  putting 
forth  their  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  What  had  they  been  sent 
for  ?  Not  surely  to  say,  Albanians,  come  out  and  be  killed  ! 
An  idiot  would  not  have  surrendered  such  advantages  for  defence, 
without  understanding  that  he  was  to  receive  some  equivalent  in 
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to  a  part  of  its  garrison  for  a  few  weeks.  What  was 
it  meant  that  the  whole  of  this  garrison  should  have 
done,  had  Napoleon  simply  blockaded  it  ?  Through 
all  these  contradictions  we  see  the  truth  looming 

return.  The  two  officers,  therefore,  were  perfectly  right  in  the 
silent  overture  which  they  made  :  having  no  common  language  for 
expressing  their  message  more  distinctly,  they  hung  out  a  white 
handkerchief.  Now  is  that  a  conventional  symbol  of  pacific  over¬ 
tures,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  not,  we  British  are  sadly  to  blame  :  for  a 
number  of  heavy-built  Chinese  have  carried  in  their  stern  quar¬ 
ters,  ever  since  1842,  some  leaden  remembrances  of  ours,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  fire  after  them  when  running  away  from  our  white 
flag,  and  for  having  previously  fired  upon  that  flag.  If  we  had  not 
punished  the  brutes  for  refusing  to  receive  the  sole  symbol  agreed 
upon  amongst  nations  for  requesting  a  suspension  of  arms,  we 
should  not  have  delivered  our  important  message,  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  whole  Chinese  people,  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
Ilad  the  Albanians  fired  upon  the  two  bearers  of  this  symbol, 
they  would  rightfully  have  suffered  the  death  of  criminals.  JVo 
firing,  and  voluntarily  resigning  all  the  means  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed  for  a  desperate  defence,  such  as  must  have  cost  the 
French  two  thousand  lives  at  the  least,  they  were  understood  to 
have  made  a  bargain  —  to  have  sold  a  present  advantage  for  a 
reversionary  gain.  Napoleon  must  have  seen  this  as  well  as 
they  :  perfectly  he  knew  beforehand  that  this  would  be,  and 
could  not  but  be,  the  result  of  that  else  unintelligible  mission 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  his  aides.  Yet  as  soon  as  they  went 
back  to  head-quarters,  and  reported  what  had  passed,  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  fall  into  a  violent  passion,  and  in  order  to  color  this 
simulated  rage  with  an  air  of  sincerity,  he  upbraided  the  young 
men  in  such  terms  of  insult  as  impelled  both  to  seek  death. 
Sulkowski’s  particular  fate  I  do  not  recollect  ;  only  the  fact 
that  he  soon  perished  :  Croisier  courted  and  found  his  in  the 
act  of  suddenly  leaping  on  a  wall  or  conspicuous  eminence  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  gunnel's  on  the  walls  of  A  nre  were 
presenting  their  port-fires  ;  Napoleon,  who  saw  the  potion. 
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large,  as  the  sun  from  behind  a  mist :  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  provisions  failed  that  Napoleon  butchered  four 
thousand  young  men  in  cold  blood ;  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  signalize  his  entrance  into  Palestine  by  a 

loudly  commanded  him  to  come  down  ;  but  the  sound  of  earthly 
commands  had  now  become  an  empty  terror  for  the  poor  aid-de- 
camp  ;  he  heard  a  deeper  summons  from  a  paramount  Com¬ 
mander  in  other  worlds  ;  and  in  the  next  moment  he  was  blown 
to  atoms.  Napoleon  was,  as  regards  moral  capacities,  even  for 
common  generosity,  much  more  for  magnanimity,  about  the 
poorest  creature  ever  known.  He  knew  himself  to  have  been 
grossly  in  the  wrong  as  regarded  the  two  aides,  and  yet  he  was 
never  able  to  summon  self-conquest  enough  to  beg  their  pardon. 
Meantime,  what  had  he  really  expected  of  them  ?  Simply  this  : 
he  had  counted  on  it  as  a  certainty  that  between  two  parties, 
unable  to  communicate  freely  from  want  of  a  common  language, 
hot  misunderstandings  would  arise,  and  that  amongst  so  many 
impatient  tempers,  and  so  much  boiling  youthful  blood,  shots 
in  showers  would  be  fired  ;  and  the  two  aides-de-camp  would 
perish.  This  was  what  he  expected  from  them  :  and  he  meant 
to  use  this  colorable  pretence  of  a  violated  international  usage 
as  a  summary  plea  for  putting  to  death  every  man  of  the 
Albanians.  Cruel  was  his  disappointment  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  suddenly  stripped  of  this  anticipated  plea,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  bound  by  a  horrid  pledge  to  some  disgusting  act  of 
merciful  indulgence.  His  first  words  of  reproach  to  these  two 
members  of  “  his  family  ”  (such  is  the  technical  language)  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  result.  His  very  complaint,  as  against  them, 
confessed  by  implication  his  obligation  as  regarded  the  Albanians. 
They  (the  two  aides-de-camp)  had  landed  him  in  difficulties 
inextricable.  But,  if  he  were  still  free  to  shoot  the  Albanians, 
how  had  they  landed  him  in  any  difficulty  at  all  ?  In  the  very 
torrent  of  his  wrath  he  confessed  the  debt  contracted  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  wrath  was  solely  on  account  of  that  debt.  Yet, 
after  all,  he  contrives,  under  cover  of  the  feeble  moral  sense 
existing  in  the  French  army,  to  trample  on  this  confessed  con- 
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sanguinary  act,  such  as  might  strike  panic  and  ghastly 
horror  far  and  wide,  might  resound  through  Syria  as 
well  as  Egypt,  and  might  paralyze  the  nerves  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Fourthly,  it  is  urged  that,  if  he  had  turned  the 

tract.  He  calls  together  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  :  he 
propounds  the  case,  and  the  separate  difficulties  which  met  each 
variety  of  actions.  The  extra  trouble,  and  the  sacrifices,  which 
would  have  accompanied  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  eleven 
thousand  men ,  having  before  them  the  bloody  labors  of  a  siege 
the  most  desperate,  to  watch  and  tend  more  than  four  thousand 
captives,  were  glaringly  manifest :  and  under  the  temptations 
to  perfidy,  which  disclosed  themselves  too  highly  and  broadly, 
the  French  sense  of  honor  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  :  the 
storm  was  mighty,  and  the  anchor  of  their  good  faith  all  drove, 
and  “came  home.” 

The  closing  scene  is  frightful :  it  might  well  be  left  to  the 
reader’s  imagination,  were  it  not  for  an  incident  which  adds  a 
crest  and  novelty  of  preternatural  foulness  to  a  drama  which 
already  offered  a  scenical  display  of  wrong  that  Abana  and 
Pharpar  could  never  wash  away,  and  no  Jordan  will  ever 
cleanse.  The  Albanians,  all  young,  of  ages  ranging  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two,  easily  divined  their  coming  fate.  Easily 
they  read  in  the  conscious  eyes  of  their  guilty  jailers  the  horror 
which  rose  before  them.  No  man  can  hear  without  affliction  a 
case,  where,  without  the  pretence  of  any  crime,  so  ample  a 
capacity  of  joy  and  ebullient  life  was  summoned  in  one  hour  to 
take  their  last  look  of  a  sun  that  pours  down  upon  Syria  such 
eternity  of  splendor.  Scarcely  to  have  tasted  from  the  cup  of 
life,  before  it  was  torn  from  their  grasp  by  hellish  fraud,  and 
all  the  while  to  feel  their  unexhausted  energies  jubilating  along 
their  youthful  veins,  was  an  atrocity  and  an  anomaly  of  suffering 
for  which  the  bare  ordinary  justice  and  truthfulness  of  human 
nature  has  not  left  any  gate  open  once  in  five  centuries.  They 
were  shot  down  by  platoons  ;  and  of  course,  in  such  a  mode  of 
executing  the  sentence,  it  happened  unavoidably  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  were  not  mortally  wounded,  or  not  so  wounded  as 
18 
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prisoners  loose,  they  would  have  faced  him  again  in 
his  next  battle.  How  so  ?  Prisoners  without  arms  ? 
But  then,  perhaps,  they  could  have  retreated  upon 
Acre,  where  it  is  known  that  Djezzar,  the  Turkish 

to  cause  instant  death,  or,  in  some  instances,  not  wounded  at  all. 
Of  these,  some  were  dispatched  by  a  second,  some  by  a  third, 
fusillade.  But  a  few,  a  dwindling  arrear,  escaped  the  bullets 
after  all.  And  from  this  sad  arrear,  sighing,  supplicating,  lan¬ 
guishing,  rose  up,  as  from  a  closing  grave,  the  last  narrowing 
scene  of  anguish,  that  furnished  the  last  stings  of  torment,  on 
the  one  side,  to  departing  agony,  and,  on  the  other,  to  any 
repenting  accomplice  perhaps  the  first-born  stings  of  remorse. 
Some,  by  those  same  bullets  which  had  spared  their  persons, 
found  their  bonds  cut  asunder,  and  themselves  suddenly  liber¬ 
ated.  Could  not  even  this  poor  relic  of  the  ghastly  crowd  have 
found  mercy  ?  No  ;  mercy  in  no  case  ;  but  for  these  was  re¬ 
served  a  separate  and  parting  fraud.  The  prisoners,  having  no 
other  refuge,  saw  one  (though  but  momentary)  in  the  sea.  The 
weltering  billows  might  at  least  hide  them  from  their  enemies  : 
those  hellish  faces,  triumphing  and  laughing  through  the  gath¬ 
ering  mists  of  death,  they  might  at  least  shut  out.  Not  so  :  not 
thus  were  they  to  be  dismissed.  The  Syrian  sea  is  an  inhospit¬ 
able  chamber  of  the  great  central  Christian  lake.  Nothing  rose 
to  view  but  a  barren  rock.  To  this  the  despairing  few  swam 
out.  Boats  there  were  none  for  pursuit  ;  and  had  the  Albanians 
maintained  their  hold  till  night,  the  merciful  darkness  would 
have  covered  their  return  to  land,  and  possibly  their  final 
evasion.  But  this  was  not  to  be  :  the  French,  if  they  could  not 
pursue,  could  still  persecute.  Seeing  the  risk,  they  saw  also  a 
means  for  baffling  it.  By  significant  gestures  they  notified  to 
the  tenants  of  the  rock  an  entire  amnesty  as  regarded  the  past. 
“What  was  done  was  done,  and  could  not  be  recalled  ;  but,  for 
the  future,  let  the  fugitive  prisoners  put  their  trust  in  French 
honor,  and  come  back  to  land.  The  fugitives  did  so  ;  they  came 
back  —  some  trusting,  some  doubting.  But  strictly  impartial 
was  their  welcome  on  shore.  To  the  trusting  there  was  no 
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pacha,  had  a  great  magazine  of  arms.  That  might 
have  been  dangerous,  if  any  such  retreat  had  been 
open.  But  surely  the  French  army,  itself  under  or¬ 
ders  for  Acre,  could  at  least  have  intercepted  the 
Acre  route  from  the  prisoners.  No  other  remained 
but  that  through  the  defiles  of  Naplous.  In  that  di¬ 
rection,  however,  there  was  no  want  of  men.  Beyond 
the  mountains  cavalry  only  were  in  use :  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  had  no  horses,  no  equestrian  training,  nor  habits 
of  acting  as  cavalry.  In  the  defiles  it  was  riflemen 
who  were  wanted,  and  the  prisoners  had  no  rifles  ; 
besides  which,  the  line  of  the  French  operations  never 
came  near  to  that  route.  Then,  again,  if  provisions 
were  universally  so  scarce,  how  were  the  disarmed 
prisoners  to  obtain  them  (which  the  French  allege 
that  they  would  have  done,  if  turned  adrift),  on  the 
simple  allegation  that  they  had  fought  unsuccessfully 
against  the  French ! 

But,  finally,  one  conclusive  argument  there  is  against 
this  damnable  atrocity  of  Napoleon’s,  which,  in  all 
future  lives  of  him,  one  may  i  xpect  to  see  noticed  — 
viz.,  that  if  the  circumstances  of  Palestine  were  such 

special  favor  ;  to  the  doubting  no  separate  severity.  All  were 
massacred  alike  ;  and  in  one  brief  half-hour  a  loose  scattering  of 
soil  rose  as  a  winding  sheet  over  the  forty-two  hundred  corpses, 
that  heaved  convulsively  here  and  there  for  a  moment,  and  then 
all  was  still. 

Frenchmen,  this  atrocity  belongs  to  the  holy  soil  of  Palestine. 
Bethlehem  is  near,  and  sees  it.  Jerusalem  is  not  far  off,  and 
reports  it  to  the  heavens.  That  man  errs  who  believes  that  such 
deeds  perish.  They  are  found  again  in  other  generations.  And 
so  long  as  France  makes  the  author  of  that  awful  crime  her  idolj 
so  long  she  makes  his  deeds  her  own 
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as  to  forbid  tbe  ordinary  usages  of  war,  if  (wbicb  I  am 
far  from  believing)  want  of  provisions  made  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  murder  prisoners  in  cold  blood  —  in  that 
case  a  Syrian  war  became  impossible  to  a  man  of 
honor ;  and  tbe  guilt  commences  from  higher  point 
than  Jaffa.  If  mercy  were  notoriously  improbable  in 
a  Syrian  war,  in  that  case  none  but  a  ruffian  would  be 
found  to  offer  his  services  for  such  a  war.  Already 
at  Cairo,  and  in  the  elder  stages  of  the  expedition, 
planned  in  face  of  such  afflicting  necessities,  we  read 
the  councils  of  a  murderer  ;  of  one  carrying  appro¬ 
priately  such  a  style  of  warfare  towards  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Assassins ;  of  one  not  an  apostate 
merely  from  Christian  humanity,  but  from  the  lowest 
standard  of  soldierly  honor.  He  and  his  friends  abuse 
the  upright  and  ill-used  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  a  jailer. 
But  better  a  thousand  times  over  to  be  a  jailer,  and 
faithful  to  one’s  trust,  than  to  be  the  cut-throat  of 
unarmed  men. 

One  consideration  remains,  which  I  reserve  to  the 
end  ;  because  it  has  been  universally  overlooked,  and 
because  it  is  conclusive  against  Napoleon,  even  on  his 
own  hypothesis  of  an  absolute  necessity.  In  Vespa¬ 
sian’s  case  —  the  case  of  having  given  his  right  hand 
as  the  symbolic  pledge  of  an  engagement  to  show 
mercy  —  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  gained  any¬ 
thing  for  himself,  or  for  his  army,  by  his  promise  of 
safety  to  the  enemy  whose  lives  had  been  guaranteed, 
and  who,  on  the  faith  of  that  guarantee,  had  surren¬ 
dered  their  arms  :  he  had  simply  gratified  his  own 
feelings  by  holding  out  prospects  of  final  escape.  But 
Napoleon  had  absolutely  seduced  the  four  thousand 
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men  from  a  situation  of  power,  from  vantage-ground, 
by  his  treacherous  promise.  And  when  the  French 
apologists  plead  —  “  If  we  had  dismissed  the  prisoners 
we  should  soon  have  had  to  fight  the  battle  over 
again  ”  —  they  totally  forget  the  state  of  the  facts  : 
they  had  not  fought  the  battle  at  all :  they  had  literally 
evaded  the  battle  as  to  these  prisoners :  as  many 
enemies  as  could  have  faced  them  de  novo  —  (viz., 
four  thousand  and  two  hundred),  which  constituted  the 
temptation,  so  many  had  they  bought  off  from  fighting. 
Forty-two  centuries  of  armed  men,  brave  and  despair¬ 
ing,  and  firing  from  windows,  must  have  made  prodi¬ 
gious  havoc  :  and  this  havoc  the  French  evaded  by  a 
trick,  by  a  perfidy,  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  honorable  warfare.* 

II.  Piracy. — It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  moral  feeling.  In  the  early  stages  of  history 
we  find  piracy  in  high  esteem.  Thucydides  tells 
us  that  lyoTEM  or  robbery,  when  conducted  at  sea 
( i .  e.,  robbery  on  non-Grecian  people),  was  held  in 
honor  by  his  countrymen  through  elder  ages.  And 
this,  in  fact,  is  the  true  station,  this  point  of  feeling 
for  primitive  man,  from  which  we  ought  to  view  the 
robberies  and  larcenies  of  savages.  Captain  Cook, 
though  a  good  and  often  a  wise  man,  erred  exceed¬ 
ingly  in  this  point.  He  took  a  plain  Old  Bailey  view 
of  the  case  ;  and  very  sincerely  believed  (as  all  sea- 
captains  ever  have  done),  that  a  savage  must  be  a  bad 
man,  who  would  purloin  anything  that  was  not  his  own. 

*  The  French  have  learned  since  then,  by  the  bloody  experi¬ 
ence  of  1830  and  of  1848  in  Paris,  what  is  the  fearful  power  of 
street  and  house  firing. 
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Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  poor  child  of  uncultured 
nature,  who  saw  strangers  descending,  as  it  were  from 
the  moon,  upon  his  aboriginal  forests  and  lawns,  must 
have  viewed  them  under  the  same  angle  as  the  Greeks 
of  old.  They  were  no  part  of  any  system  to  which  he 
belonged  ;  and  why  should  he  not  plunder  them  ? 
By  force  if  he  could  :  but,  where  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  why  should  he  not  take  the  same  credit  for 
an  undetected  theft  that  the  Spartan  gloried  in  tak¬ 
ing  ?  *  To  be  detected  was  both  shame  and  loss  ;  but 
he  was  certainly  entitled  to  any  glory  which  might 
seem  to  settle  upon  success,  not  at  all  less  than  the 
more  insolent  and  conceited  savage  of  Grecian  Sparta. 
Besides  all  which,  amongst  us  civilized  men  the  rule 
obtains  universally —  that  the  state,  and  duties  of  peace 
are  to  he  presumed  until  war  is  proclaimed. f  Whereas, 
amongst  rude  nations,  war  is  understood  to  be  the  rule 
—  war,  open  or  covert,  until  suspended  by  express  con¬ 
tract.  War  is  the  natural  state  of  things  for  all,  except 
those  who  view  themselves  as  brothers  by  natural 

*  It  is  singular  tliat  this  Spartan  glory  from  non-detection  - 
exists  in  full  blow  amongst  ourselves  :  the  resurrectionist,  or 
body-snatcher,  is,  or  was,  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor  and 
an  ally  of  science,  if  undetected;  being  detected,  he  was  pun¬ 
ished  severely  by  the  magistrate,  and  had  to  fly  for  his  life  from 
the  mob. 

f  The  public  proclamation  with  man  civilized,  first  of  all, 
opens  and  inaugurates  war.  It  is  peace,  until  otherwise  ordered. 
But  with  the  savage  logic  is  reversed;  the  very  opposite  case 
obtains  :  war  is  so  entirely  the  natural  state  of  man  with  man, 
that  it  needs  a  special,  resonant,  and  thundering  contract  tc 
make  it  otherwise. 
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affinity,  by  local  neighborhood,  by  common  descent, 
or  who  make  themselves  brothers  by  artificial  contracts. 
Peace  needs  a  proclamation.  Captain  Cook,  who  over¬ 
looked  all  this,  should  have  begun  by  arranging  a 
solemn  treaty  with  the  savages  amongst  whom  he 
meant  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time.  This  would 
have  prevented  many  an  angry  broil  then,  and  since 
then :  it  would  also  have  prevented  his  own  tragical 
fate.  Meantime  the  savage  is  calumniated  and  mis¬ 
represented,  for  want  of  being  understood. 

There  is,  however,  amongst  civilized  nations  a  mode 
of  piracy  still  tolerated,  or  which  was  tolerated  in  the 
last  war,  but  is  now  ripe  for  extinction.  It  is  that  war 
of  private  men  upon  private  men,  which  goes  on  under 
the  name  of  privateering.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  our  modes  of  thinking  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  *  years ;  and  the  greatest  change  of  all  lies  in  the 
thoughtful  spirit  which  we  now  bring  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  all  public  questions.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that,  when  next  a  war  arises  at  sea,  the  whole  system 
of  privateering  will  be  condemned  by  the  public  voice. 
And  the  next  step  after  that  will  be,  to  explode  all 
war  whatsoever,  public  or  private,  upon  commerce. 
War  will  be  conducted  by  belligerents  and  upon  belig- 
erents  exclusively.  To  imagine  the  extinction  of  war 
itself,  in  the  present  stage  of  human  advance,  is,  I 
fear,  idle.  Higher  modes  of  civilization  —  an  earth 
more  universally  colonized  —  the  homo  sapiens  oi 
Linnaeus  more  developed  and  other  improvements 
must  pave  the  way  for  that. :  but  amongst  the  earliest 

*  This,  let  me  admonish  the  reader,  was  written  about  twelve 
years  ago. 
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of  those  improvements,  will  he  the  abolition  of  war 
carried  into  quarters  where  the  spirit  of  war  never 
ought  to  penetrate.  Privateering  will  be  abolished. 
War,  on  a  national  scale,  is  often  ennobling,  and  one 
great  instrument  of  pioneering  for  civilization ;  but 
war  of  private  citizen  upon  his  fellow,  in  another  land, 
is  always  demoralizing. 

III.  Usury.  —  This  ancient  subject  of  casuistry  I 
place  next  to  piracy,  for  a  significant  reason  ;  the  two 
practices  have  both  changed  their  public  reputation  as 
civilization  has  advanced,  but  inversely  —  they  have 
exactly  interchanged  their  places.  Beginning  in  honor, 
piracy  has  ended  in  infamy  :  and  at  this  moment  it 
happens  to  be  the  sole  offence  against  society  in  which 
all  the  accomplices,  without  pity  or  intercession,  let 
them  be  ever  so  numerous,  are  punished  capitally. 
Elsewhere,  we  decimate,  or  even  centesimate  :  here,  we 
are  all  children  of  Rhadamanthus.  Usury,  on  the  other 
hand,  beginning  in  utter  infamy,  has  travelled  upwards 
into  considerable  esteem  ;  and  Mr.  “10  per  slient  ” 
stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  pricked  for  sheriff 
next  year  ;  and,  in  one  generation  more,  of  passing  for 
a  great  patriot.  Charles  Lamb  complained  that,  by 
gradual  changes,  not  on  his  part,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
refinement,  he  found  himself  growing  insensibly  into 
“  an  indecent  character.”  The  same  changes  which 
carry  some  downwards,  carry  others  up  ;  and  Shylock 
himself  will  soon  be  viewed  as  an  eminent  martyr  or 
confessor  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  the  Alley.  Seriously, 
however,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  casuistical  ethics,  than  the  utter  revolution 
in  human  estimates  of  usury.  In  this  one  point  the 
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Hebrew  legislator  agreed  with  the  Roman — Deuter¬ 
onomy  with  the  Twelve  Tables.  Cicero  mentions  that 
the  elder  Cato  being  questioned  on  various  actions, 
and  how  he  ranked  them  in  his  esteem,  was  at  length 
asked,  Quid  foenerari  ?  —  howr  did  he  rank  usury  ? 
His  indignant  answer  was,  by  a  retorted  question  — 
Quid  hominem  occidere  1  —  what  do  I  think  of  mur¬ 
der  ?  In  this  particular  case,  as  in  some  others,  we 
must  allow  that  our  worthy  ancestors  and  forerunners 
upon  this  terraqueous  planet  were  enormous  block¬ 
heads.  And  their  “  exquisite  reason  ”  for  this  opinion 
on  usury,  was  quite  worthy  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  : 
—  “  money,”  they  argued,  “  could  not  breed  money  : 
one  guinea  was  neither  father  nor  mother  to  another 
guinea:  and  where  could  be  the  justice  of  making  a 
man  pay  for  the  use  of  a  thing  some  supposed  equiva¬ 
lent,  which  that  thing  could  never  produce?”  But, 
venerable  blockheads,  that  argument  applies  to  the  case 
of  him  who  locks  up  his  borrowed  guinea.  Suppose 
him  not  to  lock  it  up,  but  to  buy  a  hen,  and  the  hen  to 
lay  a  dozen  eggs  ;  one  of  those  eggs  will  be  so  much 
per  cent. ;  and  the  thing  borrowed  has  then  produced 
its  own  foenus.  A  still  greater  inconsistency  was  this  : 
Our  ancestors  would  have  rejoined  —  that  many  people 
did  not  borrow  in  order  to  produce,  i.  e.,  to  use  the 
money  as  capital,  but  in  order  to  spend,  i.  e.,  to  use  it 
as  income.  In  that  case,  at  least,  the  borrowers  must 
derive  the  foenus  from  some  other  fund  than  the  thing 
borrowed  :  for,  by  the  supposition,  the  thing  borrowed 
has  been  spent.  True  ;  but  on  the  same  principle  these 
ancestors  ought  to  have  forbidden  every  man  to  sell 
any  article  whatsoever  to  him  who  paid  for  it  out  of 
19 
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other  funds  than  those  produced  by  the  article  sold. 
Mere  logical  consistency  required  this :  it  happens, 
indeed,  to  be  impossible  :  but  that  only  argues  then- 
entire  non-comprehension  of  their  own  doctrines. 

The  whole  history  of  usury  teems  with  instruction  : 
1st,  comes  the  monstrous  absurdity  in  which  the  pro¬ 
scription  of  usury  anchored  ;  2d,  the  absolute  compul¬ 
sion  and  downright  unevadable  pressure  of  realities 
in  forcing  men  into  a  timid  abandonment  of  their 
own  ridiculous  doctrines;  3d,  the  unconquerable  pow¬ 
er  of  sympathy,  which  humbled  all  minds  to  one  level, 
and  forced  the  strongest  no  less  than  the  feeblest  in¬ 
tellects  into  the  same  infatuation  of  stupidity.  The 
casuistry  of  ancient  moralists  on  this  question,  especially 
of  the  scholastic  moralists,  such  as  Suarez,  &c.  —  the 
oscillations  by  which  they  alternately  relaxed  and  tied 
up  the  law,  just  as  their  erring  conscience  or  the 
necessities  of  social  life  happened  alternately  to  pre¬ 
vail  —  would  compose  one  of  the  interesting  chapters 
in  this  science.  But  the  Jewish  relaxation  is  the  most 
amusing  :  it  coincides  altogether  with  the  theory  of 
savages  as  to  property,  as  a  thing  made  sacred  from 
robbery  only  by  a  special  treaty.  All  men  on  earth 
except  Jews,  were  held  to  be  fair  subjects  for  usury: 
not  as  though  usury  were  a  just  or  humane  practice  :  no 
—  it  was  a  belligerent  practice  :  but  then  all  foreigners 
in  the  Jewish  eye  were  enemies,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  elder  Romans  had  one  common  term  for  an 
enemy  and  a  stranger.  And  it  is  probable  that  many 
Jews  at  this  day,  in  exercising  usury,  conceive  them¬ 
selves  to  be  seriously  making  war,  in  a  privateering 
fashion,  upon  Christendom,  and  practising  reprisals  on 
the  Gentiles  for  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
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IV  Bishop  Gilson’s  Chronicon  Breciosum.  —  Many 
people  are  aware  that  this  book  is  a  record  of  prices, 
so  far  as  they  were  recoverable,  pursued  through  six 
centuries  of  English  history.  But  they  are  not  aware 
that  this  whole  inquiry  is  simply  the  machinery  for 
determining  a  casuistical  question.  The  question  was 
this  :  —  An  English  college  —  but  I  cannot  this  mo¬ 
ment  say  in  which  of  our  universities — had  been 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  between  1440 
and  1460;  probably  it  might  be  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.*  Now,  the  statutes  of  this  college,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  name,  make  it  imperative  upon  every  can¬ 
didate  for  a  fellowship  to  swear  that  he  does  not 
possess  an  estate  in  land  of  inheritance,  nor  a  per¬ 
petual  pension  amounting  to  five  pounds  per  annum . 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  founder  did  not 
mean  superstitiously  so  much  gold  or  silver  as  made 
nominally  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  but  so  much  as 
virtually  represented  the  five  pounds  of  Henry  VI. ’s 
time  —  so  much  as  would  buy  the  same  quantity  of 
ordinary  comforts.  Upon  this,  therefore,  arose  two 
questions  for  the  casuist:  (1.)  What  sum  did  substan¬ 
tially  represent,  in  1706  (the  year  of  publishing  the 
Cliron.  Preciosum ),  that  nominal  £5  of  1440  ?  (2.) 
Supposing  this  ascertained,  might  a  man  with  safe 
conscience  retain  his  fellowship  by  swearing  that  he 
had  not  £5  a-year,  when  perhaps  he  had  £20,  pro¬ 
vided  that  £20  were  proved  to  be  less  in  efficacy  than 

*  Eton,  which  everybody  knows  from  Gray’s  “  Ode  ”  to  have 
been  certainly  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  is  in  close  connection  with 
King’s  College. 
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the  £5  of  the  elder  period?  Verbally  this  ws.s  per¬ 
jury  :  was  it  such  in  virtue  and  for  the  responsibilities 
of  the  conscience  ? 

The  Chronicle  is  not,  as  by  its  title  the  reader  might 
suppose,  a  large  folio  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  small 
octavo  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages.  But  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting,  very  ably  reasoned,  and  as  cir¬ 
cumstantial  in  its  illustrations  as  the  good  bishop’s  op¬ 
portunities  allowed  him  to  make  it.  In  one  thing  he 
was  more  liberal  than  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  Daven- 
ant,  &c.,  or  any  elder  economists  of  the  preceding 
generation  ;  he  would  have  statistics  treated  as  a  clas¬ 
sical  or  scholar-like  study  ;  and  he  shows  a  most  lauda¬ 
ble  curiosity  in  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  his  main 
one.  His  answer  to  that  is  as  follows:  1st,  that  £5 
in  Henry  VI. ’s  time  contained  forty  ounces  of  silver, 
whereas  in  Queen  Anne’s  it  contained  only  nineteen 
ounces  and  one-third ;  so  that,  in  reality,  the  £5  of  1440 
was,  even  formally,  as  to  weight  of  silver,  rather  more 
than  £10  of  1706.  2d,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  £10  in 

Henry  VI. ’s  reign :  upon  reviewing  the  main  items  o. 
common  household  (and  therefore  of  common  aca¬ 
demic)  expenditure,  and  pursuing  this  review  through 
bad  years  and  good  years,  the  bishop  decides  that  it  is 
about  equal  to  £25  or  £30  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh  has  since  treated  this  casuisti¬ 
cal  problem  more  elaborately  (see  the  “  London  Phil¬ 
osophical  Transactions  ”) :  but  Bishop  Gibson  it  was, 
who,  in  his  Chronicon  Preciosum ,  first  broke  the  ice. 

After  this,  he  adds  an  ingenious  question  upon  the 
apparently  parallel  case  of  a  freeholder  swearing  him¬ 
self  worth  40s.  per  annum  as  a  qualification  for  an 
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electoral  vote  :  ought  not  he  to  hold  himself  perjured 
in  voting  upon  an  estate  often  so  much  below  the  origi¬ 
nal  40s.  contemplated  by  Parliament,  for  the  very  same 
reason5-'  that  a  collegian  is  not  perjured  in  holding  a 
fellowship,  whilst,  in  fact,  he  may  have  four  or  five 
times  the  nominal  sum  privileged  by  the  founder  ? 
The  bishop  says  no ;  and  he  distinguishes  the  case 
thus  :  the  college  £5  must  always  mean  a  virtual  £5 
—  a  £5  in  efiicacy,  and  not  merely  in  name.  But  the 
freeholder’s  40s.  is  not  so  restricted  ;  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reason  —  that  this  sum  is  constantly  coming 
under  the  review  of  Parliament.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
from  the  fact  of  not  having  altered  it,  that  Parliament 
is  satisfied  with  a  merely  nominal  40s.,  and  sees  no 
reason  to  alter  it.  True,  it  was  a  rule  enacted  by  the 
Parliament  of  1430  ;  at  which  time  40s,  was  even  in 
weight  of  silver  equal  to  80s.  of  1706;  and  in  virtue 
or  power  of  purchasing  equal  to  £12  at  the  least. 
The  qualification  of  a  freeholder  was,  therefore,  much 
lower  in  Queen  Anne’s  days  than  in  those  of  Henry 
YI.  But  what  of  that  ?  Parliament,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  sees  good  reason  why  it  should  be  lower.  And 
at  all  events,  till  the  law  operates  injuriously,  there 
can  he  no  reason  to  alter  it. 

A  case  of  the  same  kind  with  those  argued  by 
Bishop  Gibson  has  oftentimes  arisen  in  trials  for  lar¬ 
ceny  —  I  mean  in  construing  that  enactment  which 
fixed  the  minimum  for  a  capital  offence.  This  case  is 

*  “  For  the  very  same  reason  :  ”  —  The  reader  may  fail  to  see 
this.  Let  him  consider  that  the  point  of  conscience  is  exactly 
reversed  for  the  two  men  :  for  the  college  man  it  is  to  prove  his 
poverty,  for  the  freeholder  to  prove  his  wealth. 
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noticed  by  the  bishop,  and  juries  of  late  years  habit¬ 
ually  took  the  casuistry  into  their  own  hands:  They 
were  generally  held  to  act  with  no  more  than  a  proper 
humanity  to  the  prisoner ;  but  still  people  thought 
such  juries,  in  the  extreme  rigor  of  ethics,  incor¬ 
rect.  Whereas,  if  Bishop  Gibson  is  right,  who  allows 
a  man  to  swear  positively  that  he  has  not  £5  a.  year, 
when  nominally  he  has  much  more,  such  juries  were 
even  technically  right.  However,  this  point  is  now, 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  reforms,  adjusted  in  conformity 
to  the  equities  of  the  case,  and  so  as  to  meet  the  noble 
sensibilities  of  juries  more  thoughtful,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  scruples  of  those  who  are  jealous  not  only  of 
human  life,  but  of  human  suffering  in  every  degree. 
But  there  are  other  cases,  and  especially  those  which 
arise  not  between  different  times  but  between  different 
places,  which  will  often  require  the  same  kind  of  cas¬ 
uistry  as  that  which  is  so  ably  applied  by  the  good  and 
learned  bishop. 

V.  Suicide.  —  It  seems  passing  strange  that  the 
main  argument  upon  which  Pagan  moralists  relied  in 
their  unconditional  condemnation  of  suicide  —  viz.,  the 
supposed  analogy  of  our  situation  in  life  to  that  of  a 
sentinel  mounting  guard,  who  cannot,  without  a  capi¬ 
tal  offence,  quit  his  station  until  called  off  by  his 
commanding  officer  —  is  dismissed  with  contempt  by 
a  Christian  moralist,  viz.,  Paley.  But  a  stranger 
thing  still  is,  that  the  only  man  who  ever  wrote  a 
book  in  palliation  of  suicide,  should  have  been,  not 
only  a  Christian,  not  only  an  official  minister  and  dig¬ 
nitary  of  a  metropolitan  Christian  church,  but  also  a 
scrupulously  pious  man.  1  allude,  as  the  reader  will 
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suppose,  to  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  one  of  the 
subtlest  intellects  that  England  has  produced.  His  opin¬ 
ion  is  worthy  of  solemn  consideration.  Not  that  I  my¬ 
self  would  willingly  diminish,  by  one  hair’s  weight,  the 
reasons  against  suicide;  but  it  is  never  well  to  rely 
upon  ignorance  or  inconsideration  for  the  defence  of  any 
principle  whatever.  Donne’s  notion  was  (a  notion, 
however,  adopted  in  his  earlier  years),  that  as  we  do 
not  instantly  pronounce  a  man  a  murderer  upon  hear¬ 
ing  that  he  has  killed  a  fellow-creature,  but  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  pronounce  his  act 
either  murder,  or  manslaughter,  or  justifiable  homi¬ 
cide,  so  by  parity  of  reason,  suicide  is  open  to  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  same  or  corresponding  kinds ;  that 
there  may  bo  such  a  thing  as  self-homicide  not  less 
than  self-murder,  culpable  self-homicide,  and  justifia¬ 
ble  self-homicide.  Donne  called  his  Essay  by  the  Greek 
name  Biathanalos,'::~  meaning  violent  death.  But  a 


*  This  word,  however,  which  occurs  nowhere  that  I  remember, 
except  in  Lampridius,  one  of  the  Augustan  historians,  is  there 
applied  to  Ideliogabalus;  and  means,  not  the  act  of  suicide,  but 
a  suicidal  person.  And  possibly  Donne,  who  was  a  good  scholar, 
may  so  mean  it  to  be  understood  in  his  title-page.  Helioga- 
balus,  says  Lampridius,  had  been  told  by  the  Syrian  priests 
that  he  should  be  biathanatos,  i.  e.,  should  commit  suicide.  He 
provided,  therefore,  ropes  of  purple  and  of  gold  intertwisted, 
that  he  might  hang  himself  imperatorially.  He  provided  golden 
swords,  that  he  might  run  himself  through  as  became  Caesar. 
He  had  poisons  enclosed  in  jewels,  that  he  might  drink  his  fare¬ 
well  heeltaps,  if  drink  he  must,  in  a  princely  style.  Other 
modes  of  august  death  he  had  prepared.  Unfortunately  all 
were  unavailing,  for  he  was  murdered  and  dragged  through  the 
common  sewers  by  ropes,  without  either  purple  cr  gold  in  their 
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thing  equally  strange  and  a  blasphemy  almost  unac¬ 
countable,  is  the  fancy  of  a  Prussian  or  Saxon  baron 
who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  Christ  committed  sui¬ 
cide,  for  which  he  had  no  other  argument  than  this : 
that  in  fact,  Christ  had  surrendered  himself  unresist¬ 
ingly  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  had  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wilfully  provoked  his  own  death.  This,  however, 
describes  the  case  of  every  martyr  that  ever  was  or 
can  be.  It  is  the  very  merit  and  grandeur  of  the 
martyr,  that  he  proclaims  the  truth  with  his  eyes 
open  to  the  consequences  of  proclaiming  it.  Those 
consequences  are  connected  with  the  truth,  but  not 
by  a  natural  link  :  the  connection  is  by  means  of 
false  views,  which  it  is  the  very  business  of  the  martyr 
to  destroy.  And,  if  a  man  founds  my  death  upon 
an  act  which  my  conscience  enjoins,  even  though  I 
am  aware  and  fully  warned  that  the  will  found  my 
death  upon  it,  I  am  not,  therefore,  guilty  of  suicide. 
For,  by  the  supposition,  I  was  obliged  to  the  act 
in  question  by  the  highest  of  all  obligations  —  viz., 
moral  obligation,  which  far  transcends  all  physical  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  so  that,  whatever  excuse  attaches  to  a  phy¬ 
sical  necessity,  attaches  a  fortiori  to  the  moral  neces¬ 
sity.  The  case  is,  therefore,  precisely  the  same  as  if 
he  had  said  —  “I  will  put  you  to  death  if  the  frost 
benumbs  your  feet.”  The  answer  is  —  “I  cannot 
nelp  this  effect  of  frost.”  Far  less  can  I  help  revealing 
a  celestial  truth.  I  have  no  power,  no  liberty,  to 
forbear.  When  a  wing  of  an  army  persists  in  regres- 

base  composition.  The  poor  fellow  has  been  sadly  abused  in 
history ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  a  mere  boy,  and  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare. 
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sion  exactly  as  its  antagonist  endeavors  to  force  it  into 
action,  and  still  wheels  away,  turning  upon  the  centre 
as  a  pivot,  it  is  technically  said  to  refuse  itself.  To  a 
kindling  enthusiasm  for  a  truth  simply  great  by  its 
effects,  a  man  may  often  refuse  himself.  But  if  the 
truth  is  doubly  great  —  great  by  its  origin,  great  by 
its  tendency  —  sometimes  it  will  not  submit  to  he 
refused.  And,  in  killing  me,  he  punishes  me  for  a 
mere  necessity  of  my  situation  and  of  my  secret 
knowledge. 

It  is  urged  that  brutes  never  commit  suicide  —  ex¬ 
cept,  indeed,  the  salamander,  who  has  been  suspected 
of  loose  principles  in  this  point,  hut  separated  merely 
under  an  old  traditional  conceit,  founded  in  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  equivocal  appearances  ;  and  I  myself 
know  a  man  who  constantly  affirmed  that  a  horse  of 
his  had  committed  suicide,  by  violently  throwing  him¬ 
self  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice.  “  But  why  ”  — 
as  I  still  asked  him  —  “why  should  the  horse  have 
committed  felony  on  himself?  Were  oats  rising  in 
the  market?  —  or  was  he  in  love ?  —  or  vexed  by  poli¬ 
tics  ?  —  or  could  a  horse,  and  a  young  one  rising  four, 
be  supposed  to  suffer  from  Icedium  vita  ?  ”  *  Mean¬ 
time,  as  respects  the  general  question  of  brute  suicides, 
two  points  must  be  regarded — 1st,  That  brutes  are 


*  I  have  since  known  other  cases  of  the  same  class.  But  all 
alike  were  chargeable  upon  the  precipice.  There  are  instances 
on  record  of  hounds  in  nearly  an  entire  pack  being  carried  head¬ 
long  over  a  precipice,  in  perhaps  the  mere  moral  enthusiasm  of 
hostile  pursuit.  But  the  horses  (all  young)  went  over  under 
mere  ignorance  of  the  ground,  and  consequent  physical  inability 
to  check  their  own  impetus. 
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cut  off  from  the  vast  world  of  moral  and  imaginative 
sufferings  entailed  upon  man;  2d,  That  this  very 
immunity  presupposes  another  immunity  — 

“  A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain  ”  — 

in  the  far  coarser  and  less  irritable  animal  organization, 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  an  insulated  physical  sen¬ 
sibility.  By  insulated  I  mean,  not  extended  through 
the  unlimited  propagation  of  sympathy.  Brutes  can 
neither  suffer  from  intellectual  passions,  nor  even,  as 
I  imagine,  from  very  complex  derangements  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  so  that  in  them  the  motives  to 
suicide,  the  temptations  to  suicide,  are  prodigiously 
diminished.  Nor  are  they  ever  alive  to  “the  sublime 
attractions  of  the  grave.”  It  is,  however,  a  humil¬ 
iating  reflection,  that,  if  any  brutes  can  feel  such 
aspirations,  it  must  be  those  which  are  under  the  care 
of  man.  Doubtless  the  happiness  of  brutes  is  some¬ 
times  extended  by  man  ;  but  also,  too  palpably,  their 
misery. 

Why  suicide  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Testament  is 
a  problem  yet  open  to  the  profound  investigator. 

VI.  Duelling.  —  No  one  case,  in  the  vast  volume  of 
casuistry,  is  so  difficult  to  treat  with  justice  and  rea¬ 
sonable  adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  modern  times,  as 
this  of  duelling.  For,  as  to  those  who  reason  all  upon 
one  side,  and  never  hearken  in  good  faith  to  objections 
or  difficulties,  such  people  convince  nobody  but  those 
who  were  already  convinced  before  they  began.  At 
present  (1839)  society  has  for  some  years  been  taking 
a  lurch  to  one  side  against  duelling :  but  inevitably  a 
reaction  wUl  succeed ;  for,  after  all,  be  it  as  much 
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opposed  as  it  may  to  Christianity,  duelling  performed 
such  important  functions  in  society  as  now  constituted 
—  I  mean  by  the  sense  of  instant  personal  account¬ 
ability  which  it  diffused  universally  amongst  gentlemen, 
and  all  who  have  much  sensibility  to  the  point  of 
honor  —  that,  for  one  life  which  it  took  away  as  an 
occasional  sacrifice,  it  saved  myriads  from  outrage  and 
affronts  —  millions  from  the  anxiety  attached  to  infe¬ 
rior  bodily  strength.  However,  it  is  no  part  of  my 
present  purpose  to  plead  the  cause  of  duelling,  though 
pleaded  it  must  be,  more  fairly  than  it  ever  has  been, 
before  any  progress  will  be  made  in  suppressing  it. 

But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  notice  at  present,  is 
the  universal  blunder  in  treating  the  subject  of  duels 
about  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  They,  it  is  alleged, 
fought  no  duels  ;  and  occasion  is  thence  taken  to  make 
very  disadvantageous  reflections  upon  us,  the  men  of 
this  Christian  era,  who,  in  defiance  of  our  greater  light, 
do  fight  duels,  or  at  least  did  so.  Lord  Bacon  himself 
is  duped  by  this  enormous  blunder,  and  founds  upon 
it  a  long  speech  in  the  Star-Chamber. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  who  does  not  see  that,  if  the 
Pagans  really  were  enabled  by  their  religion  to  master 
their  movements  of  personal  anger  and  hatred,  the 
inevitable  inference  will  be  to  the  huge  disadvantage  of 
Christianity.  It  would  be  a  clear  case.  Christianity 
and  Paganism  have  been  separately  tried  as  means  of 
self-control ;  Christianity  has  flagrantly  failed  ;  Pagan¬ 
ism  succeeded  universally ;  not  having  been  found  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  in  any  one  known  instance. 

Oh,  reader  !  these  are  gross  falsehoods.  A  profounder 
error  never  existed.  No  religious  influence  whatc  ver 
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restrained  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  from  lighting  a 
duel.  It  was  purely  a  civic  influence,  and  it  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  this  remarkable  usage  —  in  itself  a  standing 
opprobrium  to  both  Greek  and  Roman  —  viz.,  the 
unlimited  license  of  tongue  allowed  to  anger  in  the 
ancient  assemblies  and  senates.  This  liberty  of  foul 
language  operated  in  two  ways  :  1st,  Being  universal, 
it  took  array  all  ground  for  feeling  the  words  of  an 
antagonist  as  any  personal  insult ;  so  the  offended  man 
had  rarely  a  motive  for  a  duel.  2d,  The  anger  was  thus 
less  acute  ;  yet,  if  it  were  acute,  then  this  Billingsgate 
resource  furnished  an  instantaneous  valve  for  expector¬ 
ating  the  wrath.  Look,  for  example,  at  Cicero’s  orations 
against  Mark  Antony,  or  against  Catiline,  or  against 
Piso.  This  last  person  was  a  senator  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  rank,  family,  connections ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  pages,  does  Cicero,  a  man  of  letters,  polished  to 
the  extreme  standard  of  Rome,  address  him  by  the 
elegant  appellations  of  “  filth,”  “  mud,”  “  carrion  ” 
( projectum  cadaver).  How  could  Piso  have  complain¬ 
ed?  It  would  have  been  said  —  “  Oh,  there’s  an  end 
of  republican  simplicity,  if  plain  speaking  is  to  be  put 
down.”  And  then  it  would  have  been  added  invid¬ 
iously  —  “  Better  men  than  ever  stood  in  your  shoes 
have  borne  worse  language.  Will  you  complain  of 
what  was  tolerated  by  Africanus,  by  Paulus  jEmilius, 
by  Marius,  by  Sylla?”  Who  could  reply  to  that? 
And  why  should  Piso  have  even  wished  to  call  out  his 
foul-mouthed  antagonist  ?  On  the  contrary,  a  far  more 
genial  revenge  awaited  him  than  any  sword  could  have 
furnished.  Pass  but  an  hour,  and  you  will  hear  Piso 
speaking ;  it  will  then  be  his  turn  —  every  dog  has 
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his  day ;  and,  though  not  quite  so  eloquent  as  his 
malignant  enemy,  he  is  yet  eloquent  enough  for  re¬ 
venge  ;  or,  if  he  runs  short,  he  can  borrow  from  Tully 
what  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  moment ;  he  is 
eloquent  enough  to  call  Cicero  “  filth,”  “  mud,”  “  car 
non.” 

No :  the  reason  of  our  modern  duelling  lay  deeper 
than  all  that;  it  lies  in  the  principle  of  honor  —  a 
direct  product  of  chivalry  —  as  that  was  in  part  a 
product  of  Christianity.  The  sense  of  honor  did  not 
exist  in  Pagan  times.  Bare  natural  equity,  and  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  —  those  were  the  two  moral  forces  under 
which  men  acted.  Honor  applies  to  cases  where  both 
those  forces  are  silent.  And  precisely  because  the  an¬ 
cients  had  no  such  sense,  and  because  their  revenge 
emptied  itself  by  the  basest  of  vomitories — viz.,  foul 
speaking  and  license  of  tongue  —  was  it  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  no  duelling.  It  was  no  glory  to  them 
that  they  had  not,  but  the  foulest  blot  on  their  moral 
grandeur. 


PART  II. 

- “  Celebrare  domestica  facta.”  —  Hob. 

In  a  former  notice  of  Casuistry,  I  touched  on  such 
cases  only  as  were  of  public  bearings,  or  such  as  (if 
private)  were  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  a  tragical 
standard.  But  ordinary  life,  in  its  most  domestic  paths, 
teems  with  cases  of  difficult  decision  ;  or  if  not  always 
difficult  in  the  decision  of  the  abstract  question  at  issue, 
difficult  in  the  accommodation  of  that  decision  to  imme- 
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diate  practice.  A  few  of  these  more  homely  cases, 
intermixed  with  more  public  ones,  I  will  now  select 
and  review  ;  for,  according  to  a  remark  in  my  first 
paper,  exactly  as  social  economy  grows  more  elaborate, 
does  the  demand  sympathetically  strengthen  for  such 
circumstantial  morality.  As  man  advances,  casuistry 
advances.  Principles  are  the  same  :  but  the  abstraction 
of  principles  from  accidents  and  circumstances  becomes 
a  work  of  more  effort.  Aristotle,  in  his  Nichomachean 
Ethics,  has  not  one  case ;  Cicero,  three  hundred  years 
after,  has  a  few  ;  Paley,  eighteen  hundred  years  after 
Cicero,  has  many.  Seneca,  I  think,  has  a  few  more 
than  Cicero.  In  particular,  he  it  was  that  first  of  all 
introduced  for  public  discussion  the  very  trying  and 
afflicting  collision  between  your  private  duties  to  a 
man  who  in  past  times  has  done  you  many  eminent 
services,  and  your  public  duties  of  hostility  against 
that  same  man  considered  as  a  traitor  to  the  state. 
Such  a  case  is  in  itself  a  proof  and  an  exemplification 
of  a  remark  which  I  made  just  now  —  viz.,  that  “  as 
man  advances,  casuistry  advances .” 

There  is  also  something  in  place  as  well  as  in  time 
—  in  the  people  as  well  as  the  century  —  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  amount  of  interest  in  casuistry.  I  once 
heard  an  eminent  person  delivering  it  as  an  opinion, 
derived  from  a  good  deal  of  personal  experience, 
that  of  all  European  nations,  the  British  teas  that 
which  suffered  most  from  remorse  ;  and  that,  if  inter- 
ternal  struggles  during  temptation,  or  sufferings  of 
mind  after  yielding  to  temptation,  were  of  a  nature  to 
be  measured  upon  a  scale,  or  could  express  themselves 
sensibly  to  human  knowledge,  the  annual  report  from 
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Great  Britain,  its  annual  balance  sheet,  by  comparison 
with  those  from  continental  Europe,  would  show  a 
large  excess.  At  the  time  of  hearing  this  remarkable 
opinion,  I,  the  hearer,  was  young  ;  and  I  had  little 
other  ground  for  assent  or  dissent,  than  such  gen¬ 
eral  impressions  of  national  differences  as  I  might 
happen  to  have  gathered  from  the  several  literatures  of 
Christian  nations.  These  were  of  a  nature  to  confirm 
the  stranger’s  verdict ;  but  these  were  not  sufficient. 
Since  then,  I  have  had  occasion  to  think  closely  on  that 
question.  I  have  had  occasion  to  review  the  public 
records  of  Christendom ;  and  beyond  all  doubt  the 
public  conscience,  the  international  conscience,  of  a 
people,  is  the  reverberation  of  its  private  conscience. 
History  is  but  the  converging  into  a  focus  of  what  is 
moving  in  the  domestic  life  below ;  a  set  of  great 
circles  expressing  and  summing  up,  on  a  representative 
dial-plate,  the  motions  of  many  little  circles  in  the 
machinery  within.  Now  history,  what  may  be  called 
the  Comparative  History  of  Modern  Europe,  coun¬ 
tersigns  the  traveller’s  opinion. 

“  So,  then,”  says  a  foreigner,  or  an  Englishman  with 
foreign  sympathies,  an  Englishman  who  has  undergone 
a  French  mercurial  salivation,  and  has  imported  (as 
the  one  great  result  of  a  continental  training)  the  bril¬ 
liant  art  of  shrugging  his  shoulders  —  “  so  then,  the 
upshot  and  amount  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  England 
is  more  moral  than  other  nations.”  “  Well,”  I  answer, 
“  and  what  of  that  ?  ”  Observe,  however,  that  the 
doctrine  went  no  further  than  as  to  conscientiousness  ; 
the  principle  out  of  which  comes  sorrow  for  all  violation 
of  duty  ;  out  of  which  comes  a  high  standard  of  duty. 
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Meantime  both  the  “  sorrow  ”  and  the  “  high  stand* 
ard  ”  are  very  compatible  with  a  lax  performance. 
So  that  there  was  no  such  ostentatious  pretension 
advanced  as  my  opponents  represent.  But  suppose  that 
I  had  gone  as  far  as  the  objector  supposes,  and  had  as¬ 
cribed  a  moral  superiority  every  way  to  England,  what 
is  there  in  that  to  shock  probability  ?  Whether  the 
general  probability  from  analogy,  or  the  special  proba¬ 
bility  from  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  case  ? 
We  all  know  that  there  is  no  general  improbability  in 
supposing  one  nation,  or  one  race  to  outrun  another. 
The  modern  Italians  have  excelled  all  nations  in  musical 
sensibility,  and  in  genius  for  painting.  They  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  largest  quantity  of  good  music.  And  four 
of  their  supreme  painters  have  perhaps  not  been  ap¬ 
proached  hitherto  by  the  painters  of  any  nation.  That 
facial  structure,  again,  which  is  called  the  Caucasian, 
and  which,  through  the  ancient  Greeks,  has  travelled 
westward  to  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and  through 
them  (chiefly  through  the  British)  has  become  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  face,  is,  past  all  disputing,  the  finest  type  of  the 
“  human  face  divine  ”  on  this  planet.  And  most  other 
nations,  Asiatic  or  African,  have  hitherto  put  up  with 
this  insult  ;  except,  indeed,  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  who 
are  highly  indignant  at  our  European  vanity  in  this 
matter ;  and  some  of  them,  says  Bergmann,  the  Ger¬ 
man  traveller,  absolutely  howl  with  rage,  whilst  others 
only  laugh  hysterically,  at  any  man’s  having  the  insan¬ 
ity  to  prefer  the  Grecian  features  to  the  Kalmuck. 
Again,  amongst  the  old  pagan  nations,  the  Homans 
seem  to  have  had  “the  call”  for  going  ahead;  and 
they  fulfilled  their  destiny  in  spite  of  all  that  the  rest 
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of  the  world  could  do  to  prevent  them.  So  that,  far 
from  being  an  improbable  or  unreasonable  assump¬ 
tion,  superiority  (of  one  kind  or  other)  has  been  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  this  and  that  nation,  at  all 
periods  of  history. 

Still  less  is  the  notion  tenable  of  any  special  improb¬ 
ability  applying  to  this  particular  pretension.  For  cen¬ 
turies  has  England  enjoyed —  1st,  civil  liberty  ;  2d, 
the  Protestant  faith.  Now  in  those  two  advantages 
are  laid  the  grounds,  and  the  presumptive  arguments 
for  a  superior  morality.  But  watch  now  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  men  :  ask  any  one  of  these  men  who  dispute 
this  English  pretension  mordicus ;  ask  him,  or  bid  an 
Austrian  serf  ask  him,  what  are  the  benefits  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  what  the  benefits  of  liberty,  that  he 
should  risk  anything  to  obtain  either.  Hear  how  elo¬ 
quently  he  insists  upon  their  beneficial  results,  severally 
and  jointly  ;  and  notice  that  he  places  foremost  among 
those  results  a  pure  morality.  Is  he  wrong?  No  :  the 
man  speaks  bare  truth.  But  what  brute  oblivion  he 
manifests  of  his  own  doctrine,  in  taxing  with  arrogance 
any  people  for  claiming  one  of  those  results  in  esse, 
which  he  himself  could  see  so  clearly,  and  postulate  so 
fiercely,  in  posse  !  Talk  no  more  of  freedom,  or  of  a 
pure  religion,  as  fountains  of  a  moral  pre-eminence,  if 
those  who  have  possessed  them  in  combination  for  the 
longest  space  of  time  may  not,  without  arrogance, 
claim  the  vanward  place  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

So  far  as  to  the  presumptions,  general  or  special  ; 
so  far  as  to  the  probabilities,  analogous  or  direct,  in 
countenance  of  this  British  claim.  Finally,  when  we 
20 
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come  to  the  proofs,  from  fact  and  historical  experi¬ 
ence,  we  might  appeal  to  a  singular  case  in  the 
records  of  our  Exchequer  —  viz.,  that  fur  much  more 
than  a  century  back,  our  Gazette  and  other  public  ad¬ 
vertisers,  have  acknowledged  a  series  of  anonymous 
remittances  from  those  who,  at  some  time  or  other, 
had  appropriated  public  money.  I  understand  that 
no  corresponding  fact  can  be  cited  from  foreign  records, 
or  was  ever  heard  of  on  the  Continent.  Now,  this 
is  a  direct  instance  of  that  compunction  which  our 
travelled  friend  insisted  on.  But  I  choose  rather 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  general  history  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  the  spirit  of  her  policy,  domestic  or  for¬ 
eign,  and  upon  the  notorious  records  of  her  public 
morality.  Take  the  case  of  public  debts,  and  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  contracts  to  those  who  could  not  have  compel¬ 
led  the  fulfilment ;  We,  we,  we  first  set  this  precedent. 
All  nations  have  now  learned  that  honesty  in  such  cases 
is  eventually  the  best  policy  ;  but  this  they  learned  from 
our  experience,  and  not  till  nearly  all  of  them  had  tried 
the  other  policy.  We  it  was,  who,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  of  war,  maintained  the  sanctity 
from  taxation  of  all  foreign  investments  in  our  funds. 
Our  conduct  with  regard  to  slaves,  whether  in  the  case 
of  slavery  or  of  the  slave-trade  — how  prudent  it  may 
always  have  been,  we  need  not  inquire  ;  as  to  its  moral 
principles,  they  went  so  far  ahead  of  European  stand¬ 
ards,  that  we  were  neither  comprehended  nor  believed. 
The  perfection  of  romance  was  ascribed  to  us  by  all 
who  did  not  reproach  us  with  the  perfection  of  Jesuit¬ 
ical  knavery.  Finally,  looking  back  to  our  dreadful 
inflicts  with  the  three  conquering  despots  of  modern 
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history,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  we  may  incontestably  boast  of  having  been  single 
in  maintaining  the  general  equities  of  Europe  by  war 
upon  a  colossal  scale,  and  by  our  councils  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  congresses  of  Christendom. 

Such  a  review  would  amply  justify  the  traveller’s 
remarkable  dictum  upon  the  principle  of  remorse,  and 
therefore  of  conscientiousness,  as  existing  in  greater 
strength  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
same  scale  of  proportions  we  may  assume,  in  such  a 
people,  a  keener  sensibility  to  moral  distinctions  ;  more 
attention  to  shades  of  difference  in  the  modes  of  action  ; 
more  anxiety  as  to  tho  grounds  of  action.  In  the  same 
proportions  among  the  same  people  we  may  assume  a 
growing  and  more  direct  regard  to  casuistry;  which 
is  precisely  the  part-  of  ethics  that  will  be  continually 
expanding,  and  continually  throwing  up  fresh  questions. 
Not  as  though  a  moral  principle  could  ever  be  essen¬ 
tially  doubtful  ;  but  that  the  growing  complexity  of 
human  actions  will  make  it  more  and  more  difficult 
in  judgment  to  detach  the  principle  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  or,  in  practice,  to  determine  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  the  facts.  It  will  happen,  therefore, 
as  Coleridge  used  to  say  happened  in  all  cases  of  im¬ 
portance,  that  extremes  meet :  for  casuistical  ethics 
will  be  most  consulted  by  two  classes  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  to  each  other  —  by  those  who  seek  excuses  for 
evading  their  duties,  and  by  those  who  seek  a  special 
fulness  b'ght  for  fulfilling  them. 
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CASE  L 
HEALTH. 

Strange  it  is,  that  moral  treatises,  when  professing 
to  lay  open  the  great  edifice  of  human  duties,  and  to 
expose  its  very  foundations,  should  not  have  begun 
with,  nay,  should  not  have  noticed  at  all,  those  duties 
which  a  man  owes  to  himself,  and,  foremost  amongst 
them,  the  duty  of  cultivating  his  own  health.  For  it 
is  evident,  that,  from  mere  neglect  of  that  one  personal 
interest,  which  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  right,  with  the 
very  best  intentions  possible,  all  other  duties  whatever 
may  languish,  or  even  become  impossible  ;  for  good 
intentions  exist  in  all  stages  of  efficiency,  from  the 
fugitive  impulse  to  the  realizing  self-determination. 
In  this  life,  the  elementary  blessing  is  health.  What ! 
do  I  presume  to  place  it  before  peace  of  mind? 
Far  from  it ;  but  I  speak  of  the  genesis ;  of  the 
succession  in  which  all  blessings  descend  ;  not  as  to 
time,  but  the  order  of  dependency.  All  morality  implies 
free  agency :  it  presumes  beyond  all  other  conditions 
an  agent  who  is  in  perfect  possession  of  his  own  voli¬ 
tions.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  a  man  without  health  is 
not  uniformly  master  of  his  own  purposes.  He  is  not 
always,  and  in  an  absolute  sense,  a  free  agent.  Often 
he  cannot  be  said  either  to  he  in  the  path  of  duty  or 
out  of  it ;  so  incoherent  are  the  actions  of  a  man  forced 
hack  continually  from  the  objects  of  his  intellect  and 
choice  upon  some  alien  objects  dictated  by  internal 
wretchedness.  It  is  true  that,  by  possibility,  some 
derangements  of  the  human  system  are  not  incom- 
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patible  with  happiness :  and  a  celebrated  German 
author  of  the  last  century,  Von  Hardenberg — better 
known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Novalis  —  maintained, 
that  certain  modes  of  ill  health,  or  valetudinarianism, 
were  pre-requisites  towards  certain  modes  of  intel¬ 
lectual  development.  He  drew  this  refinement  from 
his  own  case.  But  the  ill  health  to  which  he  pointed 
could  not  have  gone  beyond  a  luxurious  indispo¬ 
sition  ;  nor  the  corresponding  intellectual  purposes 
have  been  other  than  narrow,  fleeting,  and  anomalous. 
Inflammatory  action,  in  its  early  stages,  is  sometimes 
connected  with  voluptuous  sensations ;  so  is  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  stimulation  of  the  liver.  But  these  states, 
as  pleasurable  states,  are  transitory.  All  fixed  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  health  are  doubly  hostile  to  the  moral 
energies ;  first,  through  the  intellect,  which  they  de¬ 
bilitate  unconsciously  in  many  ways  ;  and  next,  both 
consciously  and  semi-consciously,  through  the  will. 
The  judgment  is,  perhaps,  too  clouded  to  fix  upon  a 
right  purpose ;  the  will  too  enfeebled  to  pursue  it. 

Two  general  remarks  may  be  applied  to  all  inter¬ 
ferences  of  the  physical  with  the  moral  sanity  :  1. 

That  it  is  not  so  much  by  absolute  subtractions  of  time 
that  ill  health  operates  upon  the  serviceableness  of  a 
man,  as  by  its  lingering  effects  upon  his  temper  and 
his  animal  spirits.  Many  a  man  has  not  lost  one  hour 
of  his  life  from  illness,  whose  faculties  of  usefulness 
have  been  most  seriously  impaired  through  gloom,  or 
untuned  feelings.  2.  That  it  is  not  the  direct  and 
known  risks  to  our  health  which  act  with  the  most 
fatal  effects,  but  the  semi-conscious  condition,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  circumstances,  with  which  artificial  life 
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surrounds  us.  The  great  cities  of  Europe,  perhaps 
London  beyond  all  others,  under  the  modern  modes  of 
life  and  business,  create  a  vortex  of  preternatural  tu¬ 
mult,  a  rush  and  frenzy  of  excitement,  which  is  fatal 
to  far  more  than  are  ever  heard  of  as  express  victims  to 
that  system. 

The  late  Lord  Londonderry’s*  nervous  seizure  was 
no  solitary  or  rare  case.  So  much  I  happen  to  know. 
I  am  well  assured  by  medical  men  of  great  London 
practice,  that  the  case  is  one  of  growing  frequency. 
In  Lord  Londonderry  it  attracted  notice  for  reasons  of 
obvious  personal  interest,  as  well  as  for  its  tragical  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  But  the  complaint,  though  one  of  modern 
growth,  is  well  known,  and  comes  forward  under  a 
most  determinate  type  as  to  symptoms,  among  the 
mercantile  class.  The  original  predisposition  to  it  lies 
permanently  in  the  condition  of  London  life  especially 
as  it  exists  for  public  men.  But  the  immediate  excit- 

*  This  expression  —  late  Lord  Londonderry  —  now  (1858) 
means  the  third  lord,  him  that  was  Lord  Stewart,  having  earned 
that  earlier  of  his  titles  by  the  severe  (almost  the  unexampled) 
service  of  watching  the  expenditure  of  the  subsidy  voted  by 
Parliament  to  Sweden;  which  subsidy  Bernadotte  (the  greatest 
rogue,  “  pure  and  simple,”  that  even  Gascony  has  ever  turned 
out)  anxiously  tried  to  pocket,  without  doing  the  work  that 
these  wages  represented.  But  Lord  Stewart  (then  Sir  Charles 
Stewart)  watched  the  rogue,  until  he  (the  rogue)  was  obliged  to 
sit  down  and  cry.  Lord  Stewart,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
succeeded  him  in  the  title  of  Londonderry ;  and  at  present  he 
(the  third  Lord  Londonderry)  is  “  the  late  Lord  Londonderry.” 
But  when  this  was  written,  many  years  ago,  the  second  Lord 
Londonderry,  whom  so  many  of  us  remember  as  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  who  committed  suicide  in  1822,  was  the  late  Lord 
Londonderry. 
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ing  cause,  which  fires  the  train  always  ready  for  ex¬ 
plosion,  is  invariably  some  combination  of  perplexities 
and  deadly  anxieties,  such  as  are  continually  gathering 
into  dark  clouds  over  the  heads  of  great  merchants ; 
sometimes  only  teasing  and  molesting,  sometimes  men¬ 
acing  and  alarming.  These  perplexities  are  generally 
moving  in  counteracting  paths  ;  some  progressive,  some 
retrograde.  There  lies  a  man’s  safety;  moving  on  op¬ 
posite  tacks,  these  anxieties  will  not  often  be  confluent. 
But  at  times  it  will  happen  that  all  meet  at  once ;  and 
then  comes  a  shock  sucli  as  no  brain,  already  predis¬ 
posed  by  a  London  life,  is  strong  enough  (but  more 
truly  let  us  say  —  coarse  enough)  to  support. 

Lord  Londonderry’s  case  was  precisely  of  that 
order ;  he  had  been  worried  by  a  long  session  of 
Parliament,  which  adds  the  crowning  irritation  in  the 
interruption  of  sleep.  The  nervous  system,  ploughed 
up  by  intense  wear  and  tear,  is  denied  the  last  resource 
of  natural  relief.  In  this  crisis,  already  perilous,  a 
new  tempest  was  called  in  —  of  all  the  most  terrific  — 
the  tempest  of  anxiety  ;  and  from  what  source  ?  Anx¬ 
iety  from  fear  is  bad ;  from  hope  delayed  is  bad  ;  but 
worst  of  all  is  anxiety  from  responsibility,  in  cases 
where  disease  or  weakness  makes  a  man  feel  that  he 
is  unequal  to  the  burden.  The  diplomatic  interests  of 
the  country  had  been  repeatedly  confided  to  Lord 
Londonderry  ;  he  had  justified  that  confidence  ;  and  he 
had  received  affecting  testimonies  of  the  honor  and 
gratitude  due  to  such  services.  A  very  short  time  before 
his  fatal  seizure,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  he  stopped  only  for  the  purpose  of  chang¬ 
ing  horses ;  yet,  in  that  brief  interval,  an  expression 
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of  public  enthusiasm,  unpremeditated,  but  unanimous, 
had  reached  him  ;  and  it  affected  him  the  more  because 
Lady  Londonderry  was  with  him.  At  a  moment 
when  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  place  -were  assembled  on 
’Change,  close  to  his  inn,  he  had  witnessed  the  whole 
assembly  —  no  mob,  but  the  collective  good  sense  of 
the  place  —  by  one  impulse  standing  bareheaded  in  his 
presence :  a  tribute  of  disinterested  homage  which 
affected  him  powerfully,  and  which  was  well  under¬ 
stood  as  offered  to  his  foreign  diplomacy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  could  he  bear  to  transfer  the  business 
of  future  negotiation  ?  Could  he  suffer  to  lapse  into 
other  hands,  as  a  derelict,  the  consummation  of  that 
task  which  thus  far  he  had  so  prosperously  conduct¬ 
ed  ?  Was  it  in  human  nature  to  do  so  ?  He  felt 
the  same  hectic  of  human  passion  which  Lord  Nelson 
had  felt  in  the  very  gates  of  death,  when  some  act  of 
authority  was  thoughtlessly  suggested  as  belonging 
rightfully  to  his  successor  —  “Not  whilst  I  live, 
Hardy ;  not  whilst  I  live.”  Yet,  in  Lord  Londonderry's 
case,  it  was  indispensable,  if  he  would  not  transfer  the 
trust,  that  he  should  rally  his  energies  instantly  ;  for  a 
new  Congress  was  even  then  assembling.  There  was  no 
delay  open  to  him  by  the  nature  of  the  case  :  the  call 
was  —  Now ,  now ,  my  lord,  just  as  you  are,  with  those 
shattered  nerves  and  that  overworked  brain,  take  charge 
of  interests  the  most  complex  in  Christendom  ;  in  fact, 
of  interests  which  are  those  of  total  Christendom. 

This  struggle,  between  a  nervous  system  too  griev¬ 
ously  shaken,  and  the  instant  demand  for  energy  seven 
times  intensified,  was  too  much  for  any  generous  na¬ 
ture.  A  merely  ceremonial  embassy  might  have  fulfilled 
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its  mission  even  under  these  drawbacks  ;  but  not  this 
embassy.  Anxiety  supervening  upon  nervous  derange¬ 
ment  was  bad  ;  anxiety  through  responsibility  was 
worse  ;  but  through  a  responsibility  created  by  grateful 
confidence,  anxiety  was  an  appeal  through  the  very 
pangs  of  martyrdom.  No  brain  could  stand  such  a 
siege.  Lord  Londonderry’s  gave  way  ;  and  he  fell 
with  the  tears  of  the  generous,  even  where  they  might 
happen  to  differ  from  him  greatly  in  politics. 

Meantime,  this  case,  belonging  to  a  class  generated 
by  the  furnace  of  a  London  life,  was  in  some  quarters 
well  understood  even  then  ;  now,  it  is  generally  known 
that,  had  remedies  more  potent  and  more  active  been 
applied,  or  had  the  sufferer  been  able  to  stand  up 
under  his  torture  until  the  cycle  of  the  successive 
symptoms  had  begun  to  come  round,  he  might  have 
been  saved.  The  treatment  is  now  well  understood  ; 
but  even  then  it  was  understood  by  some  physicians  ; 
amongst  others  by  that  Dr.  Willis  who  had  attended 
George  III.  In  several  similar  cases,  overpowering 
doses  had  been  given  of  opium,  or  of  brandy ;  and 
usually  a  day  or  two  had  carried  off  the  oppression 
of  the  brain  by  a  tremendous  reaction. 

Amongst  the  Quakers  (who  may  be  regarded  as  a 
monastic  people)  anomalous  forms  of  nervous  derange¬ 
ment  are  developed ;  the  secret  principle  of  which  turns 
not,  as  in  these  London  cases,  upon  feelings  too  much 
called  out  by  preternatural  stimulation,  but  upon  feelings 
too  much  repelled  and  driven  in.  Morbid  suporession 
of  deep  sensibilities  must  lead  to  states  of  disease  equally 
terrific,  and  possibly  even  less  tractable  ;  not  so  sudden 
and  critical  it  may  be,  but  more  settled  and  glcomy. 
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I  speak  not  of  any  physical  sensibilities,  but  of  those 
which  are  purely  moral  —  sensibilities  to  poetic  emo¬ 
tions,  to  ambition,  to  social  gaiety,  or  to  impassioned 
and  exalted  love.  Quaker  philosophy  takes  notice  of 
no  possible  emotions,  however  modified  or  ennobled, 
as  more  or  other  than  as  morbid  symptoms  of  a 
morbid  derangement.  Accordingly,  it  is  amongst 
the  young  men  and  women  of  this  body  that  the 
most  afflicting  cases  under  this  eccentric  type  occur. 
Even  for  children,  however,  the  systematic  repres¬ 
sion  of  all  ebullient  feeling  must  be  perilous  ;  and 
would  be  more  so,  were  it  not  for  that  marvellous  flexi¬ 
bility  by  which  nature  adapts  herself  to  all  changes  — 
whether  imposed  by  climate  or  by  situation  —  by  inflic¬ 
tions  of  Providence,  or  by  human  spirit  of  system. 

These  cases  I  point  to  as  formidable  mementos  — 
monumenta  sacra  of  those  sudden  catastrophes  which 
either  ignorance  of  what  concerns  the  health,  or  neg¬ 
lect  in  the  midst  of  knowledge,  may  produce.  Any 
mode  of  life  in  London,  or  not  in  London,  which  trains 
the  nerves  to  a  state  of  permanent  irritation,  prepares  a 
nidus  for  disease ;  and  unhappily  not  for  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  only,  hut  for  disease  of  that  acute  order  which 
finishes  the  struggle  almost  before  it  is  begun.  In  such 
a  state  of  habitual  training  for  morbid  action,  it  has 
happened  —  that  one  and  the  same  week  has  seen  the 
victim  apparently  well,  and  in  his  grave. 

These,  indeed,  are  extreme  cases  :  though  still  such 
as  threaten  many  more  than  they  actually  strike  ;  for, 
though  uncommon,  they  grow  out  of  very  common 
habits.  But  even  the  ordinary  cases  of  unhealthy 
action  in  the  system  are  sufficient  to  account  for  per- 
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haps  three-fourths  of  all  the  disquiet  and  bad  temper 
which  disfigure  daily  life.  Not  one  man  in  every 
twenty-five  is  perfectly  clear  of  some  disorder,  more  or 
less,  in  the  digestive  system  —  not  one  man  in  fifty 
enjoys  the  absolutely  normal  state  of  that  organ;  and 
upon  that  depends  the  daily  cheerfulness,  in  the  first 
place,  and  through  that  (as  well  as  by  more  direct 
actions),  the  sanity  of  the  judgment.  To  speak  strictly, 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  is  perfectly  sane  even  as  to 
his  mind.  For,  though  the  greater  disturbances  of  the 
mind  do  not  take  place  in  more  than  one  man  of  each 
thousand,*  though  slighter  shades  that  settle  on  the 
judgment,  which  daily  bring  up  molesting  thoughts 
such  as  a  man  would  gladly  banish,  thoughts  im- 
periouly  irritating  at  the  moment,  and  wearing  to  the 
animal  spirits,  —  these  derangements  are  universal. 

From  the  greater  alike  and  the  lesser,  no  man  can 
free  himself  but  in  the  proportion  of  his  available 
knowledge  applied  to  his  own  animal  system,  and  of 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  as  constantly  acting  on 
that  system.  Would  I,  then,  desire  that  every  man 
should  interrupt  his  proper  studies  or  pursuits  for  the 
sake  of  superintending  a  medical  discipline  applied  to 
Iris  own  case  ?  Not  at  all  :  nor  is  that  requisite.  The 
laws  of  health  are  as  simple  as  the  elements  of  arith¬ 
metic  or  geometry.  It  is  required  only  that  a  man 
should  open  his  eyes  to  perceive  the  great  elementary 
forces  which  support  health. 

*  “  One  man  of  each  thousand :  ”  —  In  several  nations  that  has 
been  found  to  be  the  average  proportion  of  the  insane.  But  this 
calculation  has  never  been  made  to  include  all  the  slighter  cases. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  at  seme  periods  the  whole  human  race 
may  have  been  partially  insane. 
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They  are  these :  1.  The  llood  requires  motion  : 
2.  The  great  central  organ  of  the  stomach  requires 
exercise  and  adaptation  of  diet  :  3.  The  nervous  system 
requires  regularity  of  repose.  In  those  three  functions 
of  sleep,  diet,  exercise,  is  contained  the  whole  economy 
of  health.  All  three,  of  course,  act  and  react  upon  each 
other :  and  all  three  are  wofully  deranged  by  a  Lon¬ 
don  life  —  above  all,  by  a  parliamentary  life.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  first  point,  it  is  probable  than  any  torpor,  or 
even  lentor  in  the  blood,  such  as  scarcely  expresses  it¬ 
self  sensibly  through  the  pulse,  renders  that  fluid  less 
able  to  resist  the  first  actions  of  disease.  As  to  the 
second,  a  more  complex  subject,  luckily  we  benefit  not 
by  our  own  brief  experience  exclusively ;  every  man 
benefits  practically  by  the  traditional  experience  of 
ages,  which  constitutes  the  culinary  experience  in  every 
land  and  every  household.  The  inheritance  of  knowl- 
edge,  which  every  generation  receives,  as  to  the  salubrity 
of  this  or  that  article  of  diet,  operates  continually  in 
preventing  dishes  from  being  brought  to  table.  Every 
man  -wonders,  on  reading  the  long  list  of  edible  sub¬ 
stances  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  how  the  ordinary 
Jew  could  find  time  to  watch  this  long  prohibitory  tariff. 
But  that  was  done  for  him  by  proxy.  The  butcher  was 
bastinadoed  who  offered  for  sale  any  prohibited  article. 
The  buyer  was  therefore  without  anxiety.  The  same 
good  office  is  performed  for  us  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by 
old  traditional  maxims  embodied  in  immemorial  usages. 
Each  man’s  separate  experience  adds  something  to  arm 
him  against  the  temptation  when  it  is  offered  ;  and 
again,  the  traditional  experience  far  oftener  intercepts 
the  temptation.  As  to  the  third  head,  sleep,  this  of  all 
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is  the  most  immediately  fitted  by  nature  to  the  relief  of 
the  brain  and  its  requisite  machinery  of  nerves  :  —  it 
is  the  function  of  health  most  attended  to  in  our  navy ; 
and  of  all  it  is  the  one  most  painfully  ravaged  by  a 
parliamentary  life. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  three  central  forces 
of  health  —  viz.,  motion,  rest,  and  temperance  (or,  by 
a  more  adequate  expression,  adaptation  to  the  organ), 
are  in  a  certain  gross  way,  taught  to  every  man  by  his 
personal  experience.  The  difficulty  is  —  as  in  so  many 
other  cases  —  not  for  the  understanding,  but  for  the 
will ;  not  to  know,  but  to  execute. 

Now,  here  steps  in  casuistry  with  two  tremendous 
suggestions,  sufficient  to  alarm  any  thoughtful  man, 
and  rouse  him  more  effectually  to  the  performance  of 
his  duty. 

First,  that  under  the  same  law  (whatever  that  law 
may  be)  which  makes  (or  which  is  generally  thought 
to  make)  suicide  a  crime,  must  the  neglect  of  health 
he  a  crime?  For  thus  stand  the  two  accounts:  — 
By  suicide  you  have  cut  off  a  portion  unknown  from 
your  life ;  years  it  may  be,  but  possibly  only  days. 
By  neglect  of  health  you  have  cut  off  a  portion  un¬ 
known  from  your  life ;  days  it  may  be,  but  also  by 
possibility  years.  So  the  practical  result  may  be  the 
same  in  either  case ;  or,  by  possibility,  the  least  is 
suicide.  “Yes,”  you  reply,  “  the  practical  results  — 
but  not  the  purpose  —  not  the  intention:  ergo,  not 
the  crime.”  Certainly  not :  in  the  one  case  the  result 
arises  from  absolute  predetermination,  with  the  whole 
energies  of  the  will ;  in  the  other  it  arises  in  spile  of 
your  will  (meaning  your  choice)  —  it  arises  out  of 
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human  infirmity.  But  still  the  difference  is  as  between 
choosing  an  act  for  its  own  sake,  and  falling  into  it 
from  strong  temptation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
whether,  or  in  what  extent,  suicide  may  be  a  crime. 
All  that  is  wrapped  in  clouds.  But  this  is  certain  — 
that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  criminal,  habitual  neglect  of  health 
must  partake  of  that  criminality. 

Secondly,  that  in  every  case  of  duty  unfulfilled,  or 
duty  imperfectly  fulfilled,  in  consequence  of  illness, 
languor,  decaying  spirits,  &c.,  there  is  a  high  proba¬ 
bility  (under  the  age  of  sixty-five  almost  a  certainty) 
that  a  part  of  the  obstacle  is  due  to  self-neglect.  No 
man  that  lives  but  loses  some  of  his  time  from  ill 
health,  or  at  least  from  the  incipient  forms  of  ill  health 
—  bad  spirits,  or  indisposition  to  exertion.  Now, 
taking  men  even  as  they  are,  statistical  societies  have 
ascertained  that,  from  the  ages  of  twenty  to  sixty-five, 
ill  health,  such  as  to  interrupt  daily  labor,  averages 
from  seven  days  to  about  fourteen  per  annum.  In  the 
best  circumstances  of  climate,  occupation,  &c.,  one 
fifty-second  part  of  the  time  perishes  to  the  species  — 
in  the  least  favorable,  two  such  parts.  Consequently, 
in  the  forty-five  years  from  twenty  to  sixty-five,  not 
very  far  from  a  year  perishes  on  an  average  to  every 
man  —  to  some  very  much  more.  A  considerable  part 
even  of  this  loss  is  due  to  neglect  or  mismanagement 
of  .health.  But  this  estimate  records  only  the  loss  of 
time  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  which  loss,  being  power¬ 
fully  restrained  by  self-interest,  will  be  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances.  The  loss  of  energy,  as 
applied  to  duties  not  connected  with  any  self-interest, 
or  also  as  applied  to  the  culture  of  happiness,  will 
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be  far  more.  In  so  far  as  that  loss  emanates  from 
defect  of  spirits,  or  other  modes  of  vital  torpor,  such 
as  neglect  of  health  has  either  caused  or  promoted, 
and  such  as  care  might  have  prevented,  in  so  far  the 
omission  is  chargeable  to  our  own  responsibility,  and  is  a 
modification  of  suicide  more  certainly  criminal  than 
that  act  of  which  it  is  the  modification :  because  sui¬ 
cide  may  have,  at  any  rate,  one  mode  of  palliation  to 
plead  [I  do  not  even  guess  in  what  proportion  of  cases 
it  has  that  plea] ;  whereas  wilful  neglect  of  health 
never  has  it.  Many  men  fancy  that  the  slight  injuries 
done  by  each  single  act  of  intemperance,  are  like  the 
glomeration*1  of  moonbeams  upon  moonbeams  — 
myriads  will  not  amount  to  a  positive  value.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  wrong ;  possibly  every  act  —  nay, 
every  separate  pulse  or  throb  of  intemperate  sen¬ 
sation —  is  numbered  in  our  own  after  actions;  re¬ 
produces  itself  in  some  future  perplexity ;  comes 
back  in  some  reversionary  shape  that  injures  the 

*  “  Glomeration  :  ”  —  “Rather  a  pedantic  word,  I  should 
imagine,”  says  Mr.  Snarl,  critic-general  for  two  parishes.  No, 
Mr.  Snarl :  not  at  all  pedantic,  unless  moonbeams  are  pedantic. 
Let  me  presume  to  point  out,  even  to  the  Snarlian  intellect,  a 
beauty  in  Virgil  (as  also  in  other  Latin  poets),  which  hitherto 
has  escaped  notice.  What  does  glomcrare  mean  ?  Not  simply 
to  aggregate  or  coacervate ;  but  to  do  this  after  a  certain  model 
or  fashion.  What  fashion?  Why,  what  is  it  that  you  mean  by 
a  glomus,  from  which  word  the  verb  glomero  is  a  derivative. 
The  English  word  for  glomus  was  in  elder  days  a  bottom ; 
which  term  still  survives  in  the  old  English  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  And  I  believe  that  Shakspeare  alluded  to  this 
technical  word  in  the  mystery  of  weaving,  when  he  styled  one 
of  his  characters  in  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  Bottom 
the  weaver.  The  glomus  was  a  little  wooden  implement ;  of 
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freedom  of  action  for  all  men,  and  makes  good  men 
afflicted.  At  all  events,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  many  a  case  of  difficulty,  which  in  apology  for 
ourselves  we  very  truly  plead  to  be  insurmountable  by 
our  existing  energies,  has  borrowed  its  sting  from 
previous  acts  or  omissions  of  our  own ;  it  might  not 
have  been  insurmountable,  had  we  better  cherished 
our  physical  resources.  For  instance,  of  such  a  man 
it  is  said  —  he 'did  not  assist  in  repelling  an  injury 
from  his  friend  or  his  native  land.  “  True,”  says  his 
apologist,  “  but  you  would  not  require  him  to  do  so 
when  he  labors  under  paralysis  ?  ”  Certainly  not ; 
but,  perhaps,  he  might  not  have  labored  under  paraly¬ 
sis  had  he  uniformly  practised  abstinence.”  * 

what  exact  shape  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  when  covered  with 
worsted  (or  cotton,  I  presume),  it  presented  a  spiral  circum¬ 
volution  of  the  thread.  Now  the  aerial  curvetings  of  a  horse 
with  his  fore  legs,  the  pawings  which  he  describes  in  the  air, 
exactly  repeat  the  spiral  windings  of  the  thread  upon  the  glo¬ 
mus.  And  thence  it  is  that  Virgil  describes  a  fiery  horse  as 
attempting  gressus  glomerare  superbos  —  to  wind  as  it  were  his 
haughty  curvetings  round  some  imaginary  glomus  made  out  of 
air  or  moonshine. 

*  With  respect  to  the  management  of  health,  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  like  the  “  primal  charities,”  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Wordsworth,  in  proportion  to  its  importance  it  shines 
alike  for  all,  and  is  diffused  universally  —  yet  not  the  less,  in 
every  age,  some  very  obstinate  prejudices  have  prevailed  to 
darken  the  truth.  Thus  Dryden  authorizes  the  conceit,  that 
medicine  can  never  be  useful  or  requisite,  because  — 

“  God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.” 

To  mend  !  No,  glorious  John,  neither  physician  nor  patient  has 
any  such  presumptuous  fancy  ;  we  take  medicine  to  mend  the 
injuries  produced  by  our  own  folly.  What  the  medicine  mends 
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Let  not  the  reader  suspect  me  of  the  Popish  doctrine, 
that  men  are  to  enter  hereafter  into  a  separate  reckon¬ 
ing  for  each  separate  act.  That  reckoning,  we  Protest¬ 
ants  believe,  no  man  could  stand  ;  and  that  some  other 
resource  must  be  had  than  any  personal  merits  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  But  still  wre  should  recollect  that  this  doc¬ 
trine,  though  providing  a  refuge  for  past  offences,  pro¬ 
vides  none  for  such  offences  as  are  committed  deliber¬ 
ately,  with  a  prospective  view  to  the  benefits  of  such  a 
refuge.  Offend  we  may,  and  we  must :  but  then  our 
offences  must  come  out  of  mere  infirmity  —  not  because 

is  not  God’s  work,  but  our  own.  The  medicine  is  a  plus  cer¬ 
tainly;  but  it  is  a  plus  applied  to  a  minus  of  our  own  introducing. 
Even  in  these  days  of  practical  knowledge,  errors  prevail  on  the 
subject  of  health  which  are  neither  trivial  nor  of  narrow  opera¬ 
tion.  Universally,  the  true  theory  of  digestion,  as  partially 
unfolded  in  Dr.  Wilson  Philip’s  experiments  on  rabbits,  is  so  far 
mistaken,  and  even  inverted  —  that  Lord  Byron,  when  seeking 
a  diet  of  easy  digestion,  instead  of  resorting  to  animal  food 
broiled  and  underdone,  which  all  medical  men  know  to  be  the 
most  digestible  food,  took  to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  requires  a 
stomach  of  extra  power.  The  same  error  is  seen  in  the  common 
notion  about  the  breakfast  of  ladies  in  Elizabeth’s  days,  as  if  fit 
only  for  ploughmen  ;  whereas  it  is  our  breakfasts  of  slops  which 
require  the  powerful  organs  of  digestion.  The  same  error,  again, 
is  current  in  the  notion  that  a  weak  watery  diet  is  fit  for  a  weak 
person.  Such  a  person  peculiarly  requires  solid  food.  It  is  also 
a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  no  absolute  illness  is 
caused  by  daily  errors  of  diet,  these  errors  are  practically  can¬ 
celled.  Cowper  the  poet  delivers  the  very  just  opinion  —  that 
all  disorders  of  a.  function  (as,  suppose,  the  secretion  of  bile), 
sooner  or  later,  if  not  corrected,  cease  to  be  functional  disorders, 
and  become  organic  ;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  beginning  with 
injury  to  the  mere  office  of  any  organ,  they  end  by  attacking  its 
substance. 
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we  calculate  upon  a  large  allowance  being  made  to  us, 
and  say  to  ourselves,  “  We  can  do  our  penitence  here¬ 
after  :  at  present  let  us  take  out  our  allowance.” 

Casuistry,  therefore,  justly,  and  without  infringing 
any  truth  of  Christianity,  urges  the  care  of  health  as 
the  basis  of  all  moral  action,  because,  in  fact,  of  all 
perfectly  voluntary  action.  Every  impulse  of  bad  health 
jars  or  untunes  some  string  in  the  fine  harp  of  human 
volition ;  and  because  a  man  cannot  be  a  moral  being 
but  in  the  proportion  of  his  free  agency,  therefore  it  is 
clear  that  no  man  can  be  in  a  high  sense  moral,  except 
in  so  far  as  through  health  he  commands  his  bodily 
powers,  and  is  not  commanded  by  them. 

CASE  n. 

LAWS  OF  HOSPITALITY  IN  COLLISION  WITH  CIVIC  DUTIES. 

Suppose  the  case,  that  taking  shelter  from  a  shower 
of  rain  in  a  stranger’s  house,  you  discover  proofs  of  a 
connection  with  smugglers.  Take  this  for  one  pole  of 
such  case,  the  trivial  extreme  ;  then  for  the  other  pole, 
the  greater  extreme,  suppose  the  case,  that,  being 
hospitably  entertained,  and  happening  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  stranger’s  house,  you  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  detect  unquestionable  proofs  of  some  dreadful  crime, 
6ay  murder,  perpetrated  in  past  times  by  one  of  the 
family.  The  principle  at  issue  is  the  same  in  both 
cases  —  viz.,  the  command  resting  upon  the  conscience 
to  forget  private  consideration  and  personal  feelings 
in  the  presence  of  any  solemn  duty  ;  yet  merely  the 
difference  of  degree,  and  not  any  at  all  in  the  kind  of 
duly,  would  lead  pretty  generally  to  a  separate  prac- 
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tical  decision  for  the  several  cases.  In  the  last  jf  the 
two,  whatever  might  he  the  pain  to  a  person’s  feelings, 
he  would  feel  himself  to  have  no  discretion  or  choice 
left.  Reveal  he  must ;  not  only,  if  otherwise  revealed, 
he  must  come  forward  as  a  witness,  hut,  if  not  revealed, 
he  must  denounce — he  must  lodge  an  information, 
and  that  instantly,  else  even  in  law,  without  question 
of  morality,  he  makes  himself  a  party  to  the  crime  — 
an  accomplice  after  the  act.  That  single  consideration 
would  with  most  men  at  once  cut  short  all  deliberation. 
And  yet  even  in  such  a  situation,  there  is  a  possible 
variety  of  the  case  that  might  alter  its  complexion.  If 
the  crime  had  been  committed  many  years  before,  and 
under  circumstances  which  precluded  all  fear  that  the 
same  temptation  or  the  same  provocation  should  arise 
again,  and  with  no  lurking  chance  that  an  innocent 
person  should  fall  under  suspicion,  most  reflecting 
people  would  think  it  the  better  course  to  leave  the 
criminal  to  his  conscience.  Often  in  such  denuncia¬ 
tions  it  is  certain  that  human  impertinence,  and  the 
spirit  which  sustains  the  habit  of  gossip,  and  mere 
incontinence  of  secrets,  and  vulgar  craving  for  being 
the  author  of  sensation,  have  far  more  often  led  to 
the  publication  of  the  offence,  than  any  concern  for 
the  interests  of  morality.* 

On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  slighter  ex¬ 
treme  —  viz.,  in  a  case  where  the  offence  is  entirely 

*  Most  confessions  in  prison  foil  within  this  category.  They 
are  special  luxuries  to  all  parties,  especially  to  the  criminal, 
whose  only  vexation  is,  that  he  cannot  make  ten  confessions; 
since  ever  after  he  becomes  a  pet,  and  is  regularly  fattened  up 
for  the  scaffold. 
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created  by  the  law,  with  no  natural  turpitude  about  it, 
and  besides  (which  is  a  strong  argument  in  the  case) 
enjoying  no  special  facilities  of  escaping  justice  —  no 
man  in  the  circumstances  supposed  would  have  a  rea¬ 
son  for  hesitating.  The  laws  of  hospitality  are  of 
everlasting  obligation  ;  they  are  equally  binding  on 
the  host  and  on  the  guest.  Coming  under  a  man’s 
roof  for  one  moment,  in  the  clear  character  of  guest 
creates  an  absolute  sanctity  in  the  consequent  relations 
which  connect  the  parties.  That  is  the  popular  feel¬ 
ing.  The  king  in  the  old  ballads  is  always  repre¬ 
sented  as  feeling  that  it  would  be  damnable  to  make  a 
legal  offence  out  of  his  own  venison,  w'hich  he  had 
eaten  as  a  guest.  There  is  a  cleaving  pollution,  like 
that  of  the  Syrian  leprosy,  in  the  act  of  abusing  your 
privileges  as  a  guest,  or  in  any  way  profiting  by  your 
opportunities  as  a  guest  to  the  injury  of  your  confiding 
host.  Henry  VII.,  though  a  prince,  was  no  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  in  the  famous  case  of  his  dining  with  Lord 
Oxford,  and  saying  at  his  departure,  with  reference  to 
an  infraction  of  his  recent  statute,  “  My  Lord,  I  thank 
you  for  my  good  cheer,  but  my  attorney  must  speak 
with  you;”  Lord  Oxford  might  have  justly  retorted, 
“  If  he  does,  then  posterity  will  speak  pretty  plainly 
with  your  grace  ;  ”  for  it  was  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Oxford’s  guest  that  he  had  learned  the  infraction  of 
his  law.  Meantime,  the  general  rule,  and  the  rationale, 
of  the  rule,  in  such  cases,  appears  to  be  this  :  When¬ 
ever  there  is,  or  can  be  imagined,  a  sanctity  in  the 
obligations  on  one  side,  and  only  a  benefit  of  expe¬ 
diency  in  the  obligations  upon  the  other,  the  latter 
must  give  way.  For  the  detection  of  smuggling  (the 
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particular  offence  supposed  in  the  case  stated),  society 
has  an  express  and  separate  machinery  maintained.  If 
their  activity  droops,  that  is  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  such  a  case,  government  is  entitled  to  no 
aid  from  private  citizens  ;  on  the  express  understand¬ 
ing  that  no  aid  must  be  expected,  has  so  expensive  an 
establishment  been  submitted  to.  Each  individual  re¬ 
fuses  to  participate  in  exposure  of  such  offences,  for 
the  same  reason  that  in  some  towns  he  refuses  to 
keep  the  street  clean  even  before  his  own  door  —  he 
has  already  paid  for  having  such  work  discharged  by 
proxy. 


CASE  HI. 

GIVING  CHARACTERS  TO  SERVANT3  WHO  HAVE  MISCONDUCTED 
THEMSELVES. 

No  case  so  constantly  arises  to  perplex  the  con¬ 
science  in  private  life  as  this  —  which,  in  principle,  is 
almost  beyond  solution.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  coarse 
realities  of  law  step  in  to  cut  that  Gordian  knot  which 
no  man  can  untie ;  for  it  is  an  actionable  offence  in  Great 
Britain  to  give  a  character  wilfully  false.  That  little 
fact  at  once  exorcises  all  aerial  phantoms  of  the  con¬ 
science.  True  :  but  this  coarse  machinery  applies  only 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  servant  has  been  guilty  in  a 
way  amenable  to  law.  In  any  case  short  of  that,  no 
plaintiff  would  choose  to  face  the  risks  of  an  action  ;  nor 
could  he  sustain  it;  the  defendant  would  always  have 
a  sufficient  resource  in  the  vagueness  and  large  lati¬ 
tude  allowed  to  opinion  when  estimating  the  qualities 
of  a  servant.  Almost  universally,  therefore,  the  case 
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comes  back  to  the  forum  of  conscience.  Now  in  that 
forum  how  stands  the  pleading  ?  Too  certainly,  we 
will  suppose,  that  the  servant  has  not  satisfied  your 
reasonable  expectations.  This  truth  you  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  declaring  ;  here,  as  much  as  anywhere 
else,  you  would  feel  it  unworthy  of  your  own  integrity 
to  equivocate  —  you  open  your  writing-desk,  and  ait 
down  to  tell  the  mere  truth  in  as  few  words  as  possi¬ 
ble.  But  then  steps  in  the  consideration,  that  to  do  this 
without  disguise  or  mitigation,  is  oftentimes  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  ruin  of  a  fellow-creature  —  and  that 
fellow-creature  possibly  penitent,  in  any  case  thrown 
upon  your  mercy.  Who  can  stand  this  ?  In  lower 
walks  of  life,  it  is  true  that  mistresses  often  take  ser¬ 
vants  without  any  certificate  of  character ;  but  in 
higher  grades  this  is  notoriously  uncommon,  and  in 
great  cities  dangerous.  Besides,  the  candidate  may 
happen  to  be  a  delicate  girl,  incapable  of  the  hard 
labor  incident  to  such  a  lower  establishment.  Here, 
then,  is  a  case  where  conscience  says  into  your  left 
ear  —  Fiat  justitia,  mat  codum  —  “  Do  your  duty 
and  defy  consequences.”  Meantime,  into  the  right 
ear  conscience  says,  “  But  mark,  in  that  case  pos¬ 
sibly  you  consign  this  poor  girl  to  prostitution.” 
Lord  Nelson,  as  is  well  known,  was  once  placed  in  a 
dilemma  *  equally  trying;  on  one  side,  an  iron  tongue 

*  “  Once  placed  in  a  dilemma  :  ”  —  On  the  first  expedition 
against  Copenhagen  (in  1801).  He  was  unfortunately  second 
in  command;  his  principal,  a  brave  man  in  person,  wanted 
moral  courage  —  he  could  not  face  responsibility  in  a  trying 
shape.  And  had  he  not  been  blessed  with  a  disobedient  second 
in  command,  he  must  have  returned  home  re  infecta. 
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sang  out  from  the  commander-in-chief  (Sir  Hyde  Par¬ 
ker),  retreat ;  on  the  other,  his  own  oracular  heart  sang 
to  him,  advance.  How  he  decided  is  well  known ;  and 
the  words  in  which  he  proclaimed  his  decision  ought  to 
be  emblazoned  fore  er  as  the  noblest  of  all  recorded 
repartees.  Waving  his  hand  towards  the  Admiral’s 
ship,  he  said  to  his  own  officers,  who  reported  the 
signal  of  recall  —  “You  may  see  it;  I  cannot;  you 
know  I  am  blind  on  that  side.”  *  Oh,  venerable 
blindness  !  immortal  blindness !  None  so  deaf  as 
those  who  will  not  hear  ;  none  so  gloriously  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see  any  danger  or  difficulty  —  who 
have  a  dark  eye  on  that  side,  whilst  they  reserve 
another  blazing  like  a  meteor  for  honor  and  their 
country’s  interest.  Most  of  us,  I  presume,  in  the 
case  stated  about  the  servant,  hear  but  the  whispering 
voice  of  conscience  as  regards  the  truth,  and  the  thun¬ 
dering  voice  as  regards  the  poor  girl’s  interest.  In 
doing  this,  however,  we  (and  doubtless  others)  usually 
attempt  to  compromise  the  opposite  suggestions  of 
conscience  by  some  such  jesuitical  device  as  this.  We 
dwell  pointedly  upon  those  good  qualities  which  the 
servant  really  possesses,  and  evade  speaking  of  any 
others.  But  how,  if  minute,  searching,  and  circum¬ 
stantial  inquiries  are  made  by  way  of  letter?  In  that 
case,  we  affect  to  have  noticed  only  such  as  we  can 
answer  satisfactorily,  passing  the  dangerous  ones  as  so 
many  rocks,  sub  silentio.  All  this  is  not  quite  right, 
you  think,  reader.  WThy,  no  ;  so  think  we  ;  but  what 

*  He  had  lost  an  eye;  I  forget  whether  at  Teneriffe,  or  subse¬ 
quently  at  Aboukir. 
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alternative  is  allowed  ?  “  Say,  ye  severest,  what  would 
ye  have  done  ?  ”  In  very  truth,  this  is  a  dilemma  for 
which  casuistry  is  not  a  match;  unless,  indeed,  casuis¬ 
try  as  armed  and  equipped  in  the  school  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.  But  that  is  with  us  reputed  a  piratical  cas¬ 
uistry.  The  whole  estate  of  a  servant  lies  in  his 
capacity  of  serving  ;  and  often  if  you  tell  the  truth,  by 
one  word  you  ruin  this  estate  forever.  Meantime,  a 
case  very  much  of  the  same  quality,  and  of  even 
greater  difficulty,  is 

CASE  IV 

CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION  OP  FRAUDULENT  SERVANTS. 

Any  reader,  who  is  not  deeply  read  in  the  economy 
of  English  life,  will  have  a  most  inadequate  notion  of 
the  vast  extent  to  which  this  case  occurs.  I  am 
well  assured  (for  my  information  comes  from  quarters 
judicially  conversant  with  the  question),  that  in  no 
other  channel  of  human  life  does  there  flow  one-hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  forbearance  and  the  lenity  which  are 
called  into  action  by  the  relation  between  injured 
masters  and  their  servants.  I  am  informed  that, 
were  every  third  charge  pursued  effectually,  half  the 
courts  in  Europe  would  not  suffice  for  the  cases  of 
criminality  which  emerge  in  London  alone  under  this 
head.  All  England  would,  in  the  course  of  five  re¬ 
volving  years,  have  passed  under  the  torture  of  subpoena, 
as  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defence.  This 
multiplication  of  cases  arises  from  the  coincidence  of 
hourly  opportunity  with  hourly  temptation,  both  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extreme  verge  of  possibility,  and  generally 
falling  in  with  youth  in  the  offenders.  These  aggrava- 
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tions  of  the  clanger  are  three  several  palliations  of  the 
crime,  and  they  have  weight  allowed  to  them  by  the 
indulgent  feelings  of  masters  in  a  corresponding 
degree  ;  not  one-  case  out  of  six  score  that  are  dis¬ 
covered  (while,  perhaps,  another  six  score  go  undis¬ 
covered)  being  ever  prosecuted  with  rigor  and  effect. 

In  this  universal  laxity  of  temper  lies  an  injury  too 
serious  to  public  morals ;  and  the  crime  reproduces 
itself  abundantly  under  an  indulgence  so  Christian  in 
its  motive,  but  unfortunately  operating  with  the  full 
effect  of  genial  culture.  Masters,  who  have  made 
themselves  notorious  by  indiscriminate  forgiveness, 
might  be  represented  symbolically  as  gardeners  water¬ 
ing  and  tending  luxuriant  crops  of  weeds  or  poisonous 
herbs  in  hot-beds  or  forcing-houses.  In  London,  many 
are  the  tradesmen,  who,  being  reflective  as  well  as  be¬ 
nevolent,  perceive  that  something  is  amiss  in  the  whole 
system.  In  part  the  law  has  been  to  blame,  stimulating 
false  mercy  by  punishment  disproportioned  to  the  of¬ 
fence.  But  many  a  judicious  master  has  seen  cause  to 
suspect  his  own  lenity  as  more  mischievously  operative 
even  than  the  law’s  harshness,  and  as  an  effeminate  sur¬ 
render  to  luxurious  sensibilities.  Those  have  not  been 
the  severest  masters  whose  names  are  attached  to  fatal 
prosecutions  :  on  the  contrary,  three  out  of  four  have 
been  persons  who  looked  forward  to  general  conse¬ 
quences  —  having,  therefore,  been  more  than  usually 
thoughtful,  were,  for  that  reason,  likely  to  be  more 
than  usually  humane.  They  did  not  suffer  the  less 
acutely,  because  their  feelings  ran  counter  (o  the 
course  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty.  Pros¬ 
ecutors  often  sleep  with  less  tranquility  during  the 
22 
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progress  of  a  judicial  proceeding  than  the  objects  of 
the  prosecution.  An  English  judge  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  celebrated  for  his  uprightness,  used  to  balance 
against  that  pity  so  much  vaunted  for  the  criminal,  the 
duty  of  “  a  pity  to  the  country.”  But  private  prosecu¬ 
tors  of  their  own  servants  often  feel  both  modes  of 
pity  at  the  same  moment. 

For  this  difficulty  a  book  of  casuistry  might  suggest 
a  variety  of  resources,  not  so  much  adapted  to  a  case 
of  that  nature  already  existing,  as  to  the  prevention  of 
future  cases.  Every  mode  of  trust  or  delegated  duty 
would  suggest  its  own  separate  improvements ;  but  all 
improvements  must  fall  under  two  general  heads  — 
first,  the  diminution  of  temptation,  either  by  abridging 
the  amount  of  trust  reposed  ;  or,  where  that  is  difficult, 
by  shortening  its  duration,  and  multiplying  the  counter¬ 
checks  :  secondly,  by  the  moderation  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  detection,  as  the  sole  means 
of  reconciling  the  public  conscience  to  the  law,  and 
diminishing  the  chances  of  impunity.  There  is  a 
memorable  proof  of  the  rash  extent  to  which  the 
London  tradesmen,  at  one  time,  carried  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  servants.  So  many  clerks,  or  apprentices, 
were  allowed  to  hold  large  balances  of  money  in 
their  hands  through  the  intervals  of  their  periodical 
settlings,  that  during  the  Parliamentary  War  multi¬ 
tudes  were  tempted,  by  that  single  cause,  into  abscond¬ 
ing.  They  had  always  a  refuge  in  the  camps.  And 
the  loss  sustained  in  this  way  was  so  heavy,  when  all 
payments  were  made  in  gold,  that  to  this  one  evil  sud¬ 
denly  assuming  a  shape  of  excess,  is  ascribed,  by  some 
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writers,  the  first  establishment  of  goldsmiths  as  bank¬ 
ers.* 

Two  other  weighty  considerations  attach  to  this 
head —  1.  The  known  fact  that  large  breaches  of  trust, 
and  embezzlements,  are  greatly  on  the  increase,  and 
have  been  since  the  memorable  case  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy. 
America  is,  and  will  be  for  ages,  if  the  law  of  ext]  adi- 
tion  should  remain  unchanged  [ written  in  1846],  a  city 
of  refuge  for  this  form  of  guilt.  2.  That  the  great 
training  of  the  conscience  in  all  which  regards  pecu¬ 
niary  justice  and  fidelity  to  engagements,  lies  through 
the  discipline  and  tyrocinium  of  the  humbler  ministerial 
offices  —  those  of  clerks,  book-keepers,  apprentices. 
The  law  acts  through  these  offices,  for  the  unconfirmed 
conscience,  as  leading-strings  to  an  infant  in  its  earliest 
efforts  at  walking.  It  forces  to  go  right,  until  the 
choice  may  be  supposed  trained  and  fully  developed. 
That  is  the  great  function  of  the  law  ;  a  function  which 
it  will  perform  with  more  or  less  success,  as  it  is  more 
or  less  fitted  to  win  the  cordial  support  of  masters. 

CASE  V. 

VERACITY. 

Here  is  a  special  “  title  ”  (to  speak  with  the  civil 
lawyers),  under  that  general  claim  put  in  for  England 
with  respect  to  a  moral  pre-eminence  amongst  the 

*  “  First  establishment  of  yoldsmiths  as  bankers  :  ”  —  Gold¬ 
smiths  certainly  acted  in  that  capacity  from  an  earlier  period. 
But  from  this  era,  until  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1696,  they  entered  more  fully  upon  the  functions  of  bankers, 
issuing  notes  which  passed  current  in  London. 
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nations.  Many  are  they  -who,  in  regions  widely  apart, 
have  noticed  with  honor  the  English  superiority  in  the 
article  of  veneration  for  truth.  Not  many  years  ago, 
two  Englishmen,  on  their  road  overland  to  India,  fell 
in  with  a  royal  cortege ,  and  soon  after  with  the  prime 
minister  and  the  crown  prince  of  Persia.  The  prince 
honored  them  with  an  interview ;  both  parties  being 
on  horseback,  the  conversation  was  therefore  reduced 
to  the  points  of  nearest  interest.  Amongst  these  was 
the  English  character.  Upon  this  the  prince’s  remark 
was  —  that  what  had  most  impressed  him  with  respect 
for  England  and  her  institutions  was,  the  remarkable 
spirit  of  truth-speaking  which  distinguished  her  sons; 
as  supposing  her  institutions  to  grow  out  of  her  sons, 
and  her  sons  out  of  her  institutions.  And,  indeed, 
well  he  might  have  this  feeling  by  comparison  with  his 
own  countrymen :  Persians  have  no  ‘principles  appa¬ 
rently  on  this  point  —  all  is  impulse  and  accident  of 
feeling.  Thus  the  journal  of  the  two  Persian  princes 
in  London,  as  lately  reported  in  the  newspapers,  is  one 
tissue  of  falsehoods  :  not,  most  undoubtedly,  from  any 
purpose  of  deceiving,  but  from  the  overmastering  habit 
(cherished  by  their  whole  training  and  experience)  of 
repeating  everything  in  a  spirit  of  amplification,  with  a 
view  to  the  loonder  only  of  the  hearer.  The  Persians 
are  notoriously  the  Frenchmen  of  the  East;  the  same 
gayety,  the  same  levity,  the  same  want  of  depth  both 
as  to  feeling  and  principle.  The  Turks  are  supposed  to 
be  much  nearer  to  the  English :  the  same  gravity  of 
temperament,  the  same  meditativeness,  the  same  stern¬ 
ness  of  principle.  Of  all  European  nations,  the  French 
is  that  which  least  regards  truth.  The  whole  spirit  of 
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their  private  memoirs  and  their  anecdotes  illustrates  this. 
To  point  an  anecdote  or  a  repartee,  there  is  no  extrav¬ 
agance  of  falsehood  that  the  French  will  not  endure. 
What  nation  but  the  French  would  have  tolerated  that 
monstrous  fiction  about  La  Fontaine,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  his  supposed  absence  of  mind  —  viz.,  that,  on 
meeting  his  own  son  in  a  friend’s  house,  he  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  young  man,  and  begged  to  know 
his  name.  The  fact  probably  may  have  been  that  La 
Fontaine  was  not  liable  to  any  absence  at  all :  appa¬ 
rently  this  “  distraction  ”  was  assumed,  as  a  means  of 
making  a  poor  sort  of  sport  for  his  friends.  Like  many 
another  man  in  such  circumstances,  he  saw  with  half  an 
eye,  and  entered  into  the  fun  which  his  own  imaginary 
forgetfulness  produced.  But  were  it  otherwise,  who  can 
believe  so  outrageous  a  self-forgetfulness  as  that  which 
would  darken  his  eyes  to  the  very  pictures  of  his  own 
hearth  ?  Were  such  a  thing  possible,  were  it  even 
real,  it  would  still  be  liable  to  the  just  objection  of 
the  critics  —  that,  being  incredible  in  appearance, 
even  as  a  fact  it  ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  for 
any  purpose  of  wit,  but  only  as  a  truth  of  physiology, 
or  as  a  fact  from  the  records  of  a  surgeon.  The 
“  incredulus  odi”  is  too  strong  in  such  cases,  and  it 
adheres  to  three  out  of  every  four  French  anecdotes. 
The  French  taste  is,  indeed,  anything  but  good  in  all 
that  department  of  wit  and  humor.  And  the  ground 
lies  in  their  national  want  of  veracity.  To  return  to 
England  —  and  having  cited  an  oriental  witness  to  the 
English  character  on  this  point,  let  me  now  cite  a 
most  observing  one  in  the  West.  Ivant,  in  Konigs- 
berg,  was  surrounded  by  Englishmen  and  by  foreigners 
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of  all  nations  —  foreign  and  English  students,  foreign 
and  English  merchants  ;  and  he  pronounced  the  main 
characteristic  feature  of  the  English  as  a  nation  to  lie 
in  their  severe  reverence  for  truth.  This  from  him 
was  no  slight  praise ;  for  such  was  the  stress  he  laid 
upon  veracity,  that  upon  this  one  quality  he  planted 
the  whole  edifice  of  moral  excellence.  General  integ- 
ritv  could  not  exist,  he  held,  without  veracity  as  its 
basis  ;  nor  that  basis  exist  without  superinducing  gen¬ 
eral  integrity. 

This  opinion,  perhaps,  many  beside  Kant  will  see 
cause  to  approve.  For  myself  I  can  truly  say,  never 
did  I  know  a  human  being,  boy  or  girl,  who  began 
life  as  a  habitual  undervaluer  of  truth,  that  did  not 
afterwards  exhibit  a  character  conformable  to  that 
beginning  ;  such  a  character  as.  however  superficially 
correct  under  the  steadying  hand  of  self-interest,  was 
not  in  a  lower  key  of  moral  feeling  as  well  as  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

But  out  of  this  honorable  regard  to  veracity  in  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant  branched  out  a  principle  in  casuistry 
which  most  people  will  pronounce  monstrous.  It  has 
occasioned  much  disputing  backwards  and  forwards. 
But  as  a  practical  principle  of  conduct  (for  which  Kant 
meant  it),  inevitably  it  must  be  rejected  —  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  is  at  open  war  with  the  laws 
and  jurisprudence  of  all  Christian  Europe.  Kant’s 
doctrine  was  this ;  and  the  illustrative  case  in  which 
it  is  involved,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  his  own  :  —  So 
sacred  a  thing,  said  he,  is  truth,  that  if  a  murderer, 
pursuing  another  with  an  avowed  purpose  of  killing 
him,  were  to  ask  of  a  third  person  by  what  road  the 
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fugitive  had  ficd,  that  person  is  hound  to  give  him 
true  information.  And  you  are  at  liberty  to  suppose 
this  third  person  a  wife,  a  daughter,  or  under  any 
conceivable  obligations  of  love  and  duty  to  the  fugitive. 
No  \v  this  is  monstrous ;  and  Kant  himself,  with  all 
his  parental  fondness  for  the  doctrine,  would  certainly 
have  been  recalled  to  souirder  thoughts  by  these  two 
considerations  — 

1.  That  by  all  the  codes  of  law  received  throughout 
Europe,  he  who  acted  upon  Kant's  principle  would  be 
held  a  jjarticejjs  criminis  —  an  accomplice  before  the 
fact. 

2.  That,  in  reality,  a  just  principle  is  lurking  under 
Kant’s  paradox  ;  but  a  principle  translated  from  its 
proper  ground.  Not  truth,  individual  or  personal  —  not 
truth  of  mere  facts,  but  truth  doctrinal  —  the  truth  which 
teaches,  the  truth  which  changes  men  and  nations  —  this 
is  the  truth  concerned  in  Kant’s  meaning,  had  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  own  meaning  to  himself  more  distinctly. 
With  respect  to  that  truth,  wheresoever  it  lies,  Kant’s 
doctrine  applies ;  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  it ;  that 
perhaps  you  have  no  right  to  suppose  of  any  race  or 
nation  that  it  is  not  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  that  no  circumstances  of  expedience  can  justify 
you  in  keeping  it  back.--1 

*  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Kant  was  once  nearly  illus¬ 
trating  his  own  imaginary  case.  A  murderer  pursued  him  for 
three  miles  on  the  high-road  with  the  design  of  operating  ;  but, 
being  a  very  religious  man,  on  second  thoughts,  and  in  deference 
to  a  point  of  casuistiy,  he  preferred  murdering  a  little  girl  ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  the  transcendental  philosopher  es¬ 
caped. 
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CASE  VI. 

THE  CASE  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Many  cases  arise  from  the  life  and  political  difficul¬ 
ties  of  Charles  I.  But  there  is  one  so  peculiarly  per¬ 
tinent  to  an  essay  which  entertains  the  general  question 
of  casuistry,  its  legitimacy,  and  its  value,  that  with  this, 
although  not  properly  a  domestic  case,  or  only  such  in 
a  mixed  sense,  I  shall  conclude. 

Ho  person  has  been  so  much  attacked  for  his  scru¬ 
ples  of  conscience  as  this  prince  ;  and  what  seems  odd 
enough,  no  person  has  been  so  much  attacked  for  re¬ 
sorting  to  hooks  of  casuistry,  and  for  encouraging 
literary  men  to  write  hooks  of  casuistry.  Under  his 
suggestion  and  sanction,  Saunderson  wrote  his  book 
on  the  obligation  of  an  oath  (for  which  there  was 
surely  reason  enough  in  days  when  the  democratic 
tribunals  were  forcing  men  to  swear*  to  an  el  cetera ); 
and,  by  an  impulse  originally  derived  from  him,  Jeremy 
Taylor  wrote  his  “  Ductor  Dubitantium  ”  (i.  e.,  “  Guide 
to  the  Scrupulous  ”),  Bishop  Barlow  his  “  Cases  of 
Conscience,”  &c. 

For  this  dedication  of  his  studies  Charles  has  been 
plentifully  blamed  in  after  times.  He  was  seeking 
evasions  for  plain  duties,  say  his  enemies.  He  was 
arming  himself  for  intrigue  in  the  spirit  of  Machiavel. 
But  now  turn  to  his  history,  and  ask  in  what  way  any 
man  could  have  extricated  himself  from  that  labyrinth 
which  invested  his  path  but  by  casuistry.  Cases  the 
most  difficult  are  offered  for  his  decision ;  peace  for  a 


*  Which,  however,  is  untruly  stated  by  all  historians. 
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distracted  nation  in  1647,  on  terms  which  seemed  fatal 
to  the  monarchy ;  peace  for  the  same  nation  under  the 
prospect  of  war  rising  up  again  during  the  Isle  of 
Wight  treaty  in  1648,  but  also  under  the  certainty  of 
destroying  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  one  side, 
by  refusing,  he  seemed  to  disown  his  duties  as  the 
father  of  his  people.  On  the  other  side,  by  yielding, 
he  seemed  to  forget  his  coronation  oath,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  interests  of  his  people ;  to  merge  the  future  and 
the  reversionary  in  the  present  and  the  fugitive.  It 
was  not  within  the  possibilities  that  he  could  so  act  as 
not  to  offend  one-half  of  the  nation.  His  dire  calamity 
it  was,  that  ho  must  be  hated,  act  how  he  would,  and 
must  be  condemned  by  posterity.  Did  his  enemies 
allow  for  the  misery  of  this  internal  conflict  ?  Milton, 
who  never  appears  to  more  disadvantage  than  when  he 
comes  forward  against  his  sovereign,  is  indignant  that 
Charles  should  have  a  conscience,  or  plead  a  conscience, 
in  a  public  matter.  Henderson,  the  celebrated  Scotch 
theologian,  came  post  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
(whence  he  went  to  Newcastle),  expressly  to  combat 
the  king’s  scruples.  And  he  also  (in  his  private  let¬ 
ters)  seems  equally  enraged  as  Milton,  that  Charles 
should  pretend  to  any  private  conscience  in  a  state 
question. 

Now  let  us  ask,  what  was  it  that  originally  drove 
Charles  to  books  of  casuistry  ?  It  was  the  deep  shock 
which  he  received,  both  in  his  affections  and  his  con 
science,  from  the  death  of  Lord  Strafford.  Everybody 
had  then  told  him,  even  those  who  felt  how  much  the 
law  must  be  outraged  to  obtain  a  conviction  of  Lord 
Strafford,  how  many  principles  of  justice  must  be 
23 
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shaken,  and  how  sadly  the  royal  word  must  suffer  in 
its  sanctity  —  yet  all  had  told  him  that  it  was  expedi¬ 
ent  to  sacrifice  that  nobleman.  One  man  ought  not 
to  stand  between  the  king  and  his  alienated  people. 
It  was  good  for  the  common  welfare  that  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford  should  die.  Charles  was  unconvinced.  He  was 
suie  of  the  injustice,  and  perhaps  he  doubted  even  of 
the  expedience.  But  his.  very  virtues  were  armed 
against  his  peace.  In  all  parts  of  his  life  self-distrust 
and  diffidence  had  marked  his  character.  What  was 
he,  a  single  person,  to  resist  so  many  wise  counsellors, 
and  in  a  representative  sense  to  resist  the  nation  ranged 
on  the  other  side  ?  He  yielded,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  never  had  a  happy  day  afterwards.  The 
stirring  period  of  his  life  succeeded — the  period  of 
war,  camps,  treaties.  Much  time  was  not  allowed  him 
for  meditation.  But  there  is  abundant  proof  that  such 
time  as  he  had  always  pointed  his  thoughts  backward 
to  the  afflicting  case  of  Lord  Strafford.  This  he  often 
spoke  of  as  the  great  blot  —  the  ineffaceable  transgres¬ 
sion  of  his  life.  For  this  he  mourned  in  penitential 
words  yet  on  record.  To  this  he  traced  back  the  ca¬ 
lamity  of  his  latter  life.  Lord  Strafford’s  memorable 
words,  “  Put  irot  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons 
of  princes,”  rang  forever  in  his  ear.  Lord  Strafford’s 
blood  lay  like  a  curse  upon  his  throne. 

Now,  by  what  a  pointed  answer,  drawn  from  this 
one  case,  might  Charles  have  replied  to  the  enemies  I 
have  noticed  —  to  those,  like  so  many  historians  since 
his  day,  who  taxed  him  with  studying  casuistry  for  the 
purposes  of  intrigue — to  those,  like  Milton  and  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  taxed  him  with  exercising  his  private  con¬ 
science  on  public  questions. 
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“  I  had  studied  no  books  of  casuistry,”  he  might 
have  replied,  “  when  I  made  my  capital  blunder  in  a 
rase  of  conscience. 

“  I  did  not  insist  on  my  private  conscience ;  wo  is 
me  that  I  did  not :  I  yielded  to  what  was  called  the 
public  conscience,  in  that  one  case  which  has  proved 
the  affliction  of  my  life,  and  which,  perhaps,  it  wras  that 
wrecked  the  national  peace.” 

A  more  plenary  answrer  there  cannot  be  to  those 
who  suppose  that  casuistry  is  evaded  by  evading  books 
of  casuistry.  That  dread  forum  of  conscience  will  for¬ 
ever  exist  as  a  tribunal  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The 
discussion  must  proceed  on  some  principle*  or  other, 
good  or  bad  ;  and  the  only  way  for  obtaining  light  is 
by  clearing  up  the  grounds  of  action,  and  applying  the 
principles  of  moral  judgment  to  such  facts  or  circum¬ 
stances  as  most  frequently  arise  to  perplex  the  under¬ 
standing,  or  the  affections,  or  the  conscience. 
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WITH  A 

RErERENCE  TO  MR.  GEORGE  FINLAY’S  WORK  UPON 
THAT  SUBJECT. 

What  is  called  Philosophical  History  I  believe  to 
be  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  the  profound  remark  of 
Mr.  Finlay  —  profound  as  I  myself  understand  it  — 
i.  e.,  in  relation  to  this  philosophical  treatment,  “That 
history  will  ever  remain  inexhaustible.”  How  inex¬ 
haustible  ?  Are  the  facts  of  history  inexhaustible  ? 
In  regard  to  the  ancient  division  of  history  with  which 
he  is  there  dealing,  this  would  be  in  no  sense  true ; 
and  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  lifeless  truth.  So  en¬ 
tirely  have  the  mere  facts  of  Pagan  history  been  dis¬ 
interred,  ransacked,  sifted,  that  except  by  means  of 
some  chance  medal  that  may  be  unearthed  in  the  illit¬ 
erate  East  (as  of  late  towards  Bokhara),  or  by  means 
of  some  mysterious  inscription,  such  as  those  which 
still  mock  the  learned  traveller  in  Persia,  northwards 
near  Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  and  southwards  at  Perse- 
polis,  or  those  which  distract  him  amongst  the  shadowy 
ruins  of  Yucatan  (Uxmal,  suppose,  and  Palenque)  — 
once  for  all,  barring  these  pure  godsends,  it  is  hardly 
“in  the  dice”  that  any  downright  novelty  of  fact 
should  remain  in  reversion  for  this  nineteenth  century. 
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The  merest  possibility  exists,  that  in  Armenia,  or  in 
a  Graeco-Russian  monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  or  in 
Pompeii,  &c.,  some  authors  hitherto  avr/.dozoi  may  yet 
be  concealed ;  and  by  a  channel  in  that  degree  im¬ 
probable,  it  is  possible  that  certain  new  facts  of  his¬ 
tory  may  still  reach  us.  But  else,  and  failing  these 
cryptical  or  subterraneous  currents  of  communication, 
for  us  the  record  is  closed.  History  in  that  sense  lia3 
come  to  an  end,  and  is  sealed  up  as  by  the  angel  in 
the  Apocalypse.  What  then  ?  The  facts  so  under¬ 
stood  are  but  the  dry  bones  of  the  mighty  past. 
Aud  the  question  arises  here  also,  not  less  than  in 
that  sublimest  of  prophetic  visions,  “  Can  these  dry 
bones  live  ?  ”  Not  only  can  they  live,  but  by  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  life.  The  same  historic  facts,  viewed 
in  different  lights,  or  brought  into  connection  with 
other  facts,  according  to  endless  diversities  of  permu¬ 
tation  and  combination,  furnish  grounds  for  such  eter¬ 
nal  successions  of  new  speculations  as  make  the  facts 
themselves  virtually  new,  and  virtually  endless.  The 
same  Hebrew  words  are  read  by  different  sets  of  vowel 
points,  and  the  same  hieroglyphics  are  deciphered  by 
keys  everlastingly  varied. 

To  me,  I  repeat  that  oftentimes  it  seems  as  though 
the  science  of  history  were  yet  scarcely  founded.  There 
will  be  such  a  science,  if  at  present  there  is  not ;  and 
in  one  feature  of  its  capacities  it  will  resemble  chemis¬ 
try.  What  is  so  familiar  to  the  perceptions  of  man  as 
the  common  chemical  agents  of  water,  air,  and  the  soil 
on  which  we  tread?  Yet  each  one  of  these  elements 
is  a  mystery  to  this  day  ;  handled,  used,  tried,  searched 
experimentally,  combined  in  ten  thousand  ways  —  it  is 
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still  unknown;  fathomed,  by  recent  science  down  to  a 
certain  depth,  it  is  still  probably  by  its  destiny  unfath¬ 
omable.  Even  to  the  end  of  days,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  minutest  particle  of  earth — that  a  dew-drop 
scarcely  distinguishable  as  a  separate  object  —  that  the 
slenderest  filament  of  a  plant  —  will  include  within 
itself  secrets  inaccessible  to  man.  And  yet,  compared 
with  the  mystery  of  man  himself,  these  physical  worlds 
of  mystery  are  but  as  a  radix  of  infinity.  Chemistry 
is  in  this  view  mysterious  and  spinosistically  sublime  — 
that  it  is  the  science  of  the  latent  in  all  things,  of  all 
things  as  lurking  in  all.  Within  the  lifeless  flint, 
within  the  silent  pyrites,  slumbers  an  agony  of  poten¬ 
tial  combustion.  Iron  is  imprisoned  in  blood.  With 
cold  water  (as  every  child  is  now-a-days  aware)  you 
may  lash  a  fluid  into  angry  ebullitions  of  heat ;  with 
hot  water,  as  with  the  rod  of  Amram’s  son,  you  may 
freeze  a  fluid  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  Sarsar 
wind,  provided  only  that  you  regulate  the  pressure  of 
the  air.  The  sultry  and  dissolving  fluid  shall  bake 
into  a  solid,  the  petrific  fluid  shall  melt  into  a  liquid. 
Heat  shall  freeze,  frost  shall  thaw ;  and  wherefore  ? 
Simply  because  old  things  are  brought  together  in 
new  modes  of  combination.  And  in  endless  instances 
beside,  we  see  in  all  elements  the  same  Panlike  latency 
of  forms  and  powers,  which  gives  to  the  external 
world  a  capacity  of  self-transformation,  and  of  poly - 
morphosis  absolutely  inexhaustible. 

But  the  same  capacity  belongs  to  the  facts  of  his¬ 
tory.  And  I  do  not  mean  merely  that,  from  subjective 
differences  in  the  minds  reviewing  them,  such  facts 
assume  endless  varieties  of  interpretation  and  estimate, 
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but  that  objectively,  from  lights  still  increasing  in  the 
science  of  government  and  of  social  philosophy,  all 
the  primary  facts  of  history  become  liable  continually 
to  new  presentations,  to  new  combinations,  and  to 
new  valuations  of  their  moral  relations.  I  have  seen 
some  kinds  of  marble,  where  the  veinings  happened 
to  be  unusually  multiplied,  in  which  human  faces, 
figures,  processions,  or  fragments  of  natural  scenery, 
seemed  absolutely  illimitable,  under  the  endless  varia¬ 
tions  or  inversions  of  the  order,  according  to  which 
they  might  be  combined  and  grouped.  Something 
analogous  takes  effect  in  reviewing  the  remote  parts  ol 
history.  Rome,  for  instance,  has  been  the  object  of 
historic  pens  for  twenty  centuries  (dating  from  Polybi¬ 
us)  ;  and  yet  hardly  so  much  as  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Niebuhr  opened  upon  us  almost  a  new 
revelation,  by  re-combining  the  same  eternal  facts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  different  set  of  principles.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said,  though  not  with  the  same  degree  of  em¬ 
phasis,  upon  the  Grecian  researches  of  the  late  Ottfried 
Mueller.  Egyptian  history  again,  even  at  this  moment, 
is  seen  stealing  upon  us  through  the  dusky  twilight 
in  its  first  distinct  lineaments.  Before  Young,  Cham- 
pollion,  Lepsius,  and  the  others  who  have  followed  on 
their  traces  in  this  field  of  history,  all  was  outer  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  whatsoever  we  do  know  or  shall  know  of 
Egyptian  Thebes  will  now  be  recovered  as  if  from  the 
unswathing  of  a  mummy.  Not  until  a  flight  of  three 
thousand  years  has  left  Thebes  the  Hekatompylos  a 
dusky  speck  in  the  far  distance,  have  we  even  legun 
to  read  her  annals,  or  to  understand  her  revolutions. 

Another  instance  I  have  now  before  me  of  this  new 
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historic  faculty  for  resuscitating  the  buried,  and  for 
calling  back  the  breath  to  the  frozen  features  of  death, 
in  Mr.  Finlay's  work  upon  the  Greeks  as  related  to 
the  Roman  Empire.  He  presents  us  with  old  facts, 
but  under  the  purpose  of  clothing  them  with  a  new 
life.  He  rehearses  ancient  stories,  not  with  the  humble 
ambition  of  better  adorning  them,  of  more  perspicu¬ 
ously  narrating,  or  even  of  more  forcibly  pointing  their 
moral,  but  of  extracting  from  them  some  new  meaning, 
and  thus  forcing  them  to  arrange  themselves,  under 
some  latent  connection,  with  other  phenomena  now 
first  detected,  as  illustrations  of  some  great  principle 
or  agency  now  first  revealing  its  importance.  Mr. 
Finlay’s  style  of  intellect  is  appropriate  to  such  a  task  ; 
for  it  is  subtle  and  Machiavelian.  But  there  is  this 
difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  the  novelty,  and  at  times 
I  may  say  with  truth  to  the  profundity  of  his  views, 
that  they  are  by  necessity  thrown  out  in  continued 
successions  of  details,  are  insulated,  and,  in  one  word, 
sporadic.  This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
work  ;  for  it  is  a  perpetual  commentary  on  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  Grecian  history,  from  the  era  of  the  Roman 
conquest  to  the  commencement  of  what  Mr.  Finlay, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  calls  the  Byzantine  Empire.  These 
incidents  have  nowhere  been  systematically  or  contin¬ 
uously  recorded ;  they  come  forward  by  casual  flashes 
in  the  annals,  perhaps,  of  some  church  historian,  as 
they  happen  to  connect  themselves  with  his  momentary 
theme  ;  or  they  betray  themselves  in  the  embarrassments 
of  the  central  government,  whether  at  Rome  or  at 
Constantinople,  when  arguing  at  one  time  a  pestilence, 
at  another  an  insurrection,  or  at  a  third  an  inroad  of 
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barbarians.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Finlay,  but  liis 
great  disadvantage,  that  the  affairs  of  Greece  have 
been  thus  discontinuously  exhibited,  and  that  its  in¬ 
ternal  changes  of  condition  have  been  never  treated 
except  indirectly,  and  by  men  ciUud,  cigentibus.  The 
Grecian  race  had  a  primary  importance  on  our  planet ; 
but  the  Grecian  name,  represented  by  Greece  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  territory,  or  as  the  political  seat  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  people,  ceased  to  have  much  importance,  in  the 
eyes  of  historians,  from  the  time  when  it  became  a 
conquered  province ;  and  it  declined  into  absolute 
insignificance  after  the  conquest  of  so  many  other 
provinces  had  degraded  Hellas  into  an  arithmetical 
unit,  standing  amongst  a  total  amount  of  figures, 
so  vast  and  so  much  more  dazzling  to  the  ordinary 
mind.  Hence  it  was  that  in  ancient  times  no  com¬ 
plete  history  of  Greece,  through  all  her  phases  and 
stages,  was  conspicuously  attempted.  The  greatness 
of  her  later  revolutions,  simply  as  changes,  would  have 
attracted  the  historian  ;  but,  as  changes  associated 
with  calamity  and  loss  of  power,  they  repelled  his 
curiosity,  and  alienated  his  interest.  It  is  the  very 
necessity,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Finlay’s  position,  when 
coming  into  such  an  inheritance,  that  he  must  splinter 
his  philosophy  into  separate  individual  notices ;  for 
the  records  of  history  furnish  no  grounds  for  more. 
Spartam,  quam  nactus  est,  ornaviL  That  ungenial 
province,  which  he  has  obtained  by  lot,  he  has  beauti¬ 
fied  by  his  culture  and  treatment.  But  this  does  not 
remedy  the  difficulty  for  ourselves,  in  attempting  to 
give  a  representative  view  of  his  philosophy.  General 
abstractions  he  had  no  opportunity  for  presenting ; 
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consequently  we  have  no  opportunity  for  valuing;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  single  cases  selected  from  a  sue* 
cession  of  hundreds,  would  not  justify  any  representa¬ 
tive  criticism,  more  than  the  single  brick,  in  the  old 
anecdote  of  Hierocles,  would  serve  representatively  to 
appraise  the  house. 

Under  this  difficulty  as  to  the  possible  for  myself, 
and  the  just  for  Mr.  Finlay,  I  shall  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  course.  So  far  as  the  Greek  people  collected 
themselves  in  any  splendid  manner  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  they  did  so  with  the  eastern  horn  of  that 
empire,  and  in  point  of  time  from  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople  as  an  eastern  Rome,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  a  period  not  fully  agreed  on ;  but  for  the 
moment  I  will  say  with  Mr.  Finlay,  up  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century.  A  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Finlay  for  this  latter  date  is,  that  about  that  time  the 
Grecian  blood,  so  widely  diffused  in  Asia,  and  even  in 
Africa,  became  finally  detached  by  the  progress  of 
Mahometanism  and  Mahometan  systems  of  power, 
from  all  further  concurrence  or  coalition  with  the  views 
of  the  Byzantine  Caesar.  Constantinople  was  from 
that  date  thrown  back  more  upon  its  own  peculiar 
heritage  and  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  main  resources 
for  war  and  peace  lay  in  Europe,  and  (speaking  by  the 
narrowest  terms)  in  Thrace.  Henceforth,  therefore, 
for  the  city  and  throne  of  Constantine,  resuming  its 
old  Grecian  name  of  Byzantium,  there  succeeded  a 
theatre  less  diffusive,  a  population  more  concentrated, 
a  character  of  action  more  determinate  and  jealous,  a 
style  of  courtly  ceremonial  more  elaborate  as  well  as 
more  haughtily  repulsive,  and  universally  a  system  of 
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interests,  as  much  more  definite  and  selfish,  as  might 
naturally  be  looked  for  in  a  nation  now  everywhere 
surrounded  by  new  thrones  gloomy  with  malice,  and 
swelling  with  the  consciousness  of  youthful  power. 
This  new  and  final  state  of  the  eastern  Home,  Mr. 
Finlay  denominates  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Possibly 
this  use  of  the  term  thus  limited  may  be  capable  of 
justification;  but  more  questions  would  arise  in  the 
discussion  than  Mr.  Finlay  has  thought  it  of  importance 
to  notice.  And  for  the  present  I  shall  take  the  word 
Byzantine  in  its  most  ordinary  acceptation,  as  denoting 
the  local  empire  founded  by  Constantine  in  Byzantium, 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  idea  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  old  western  Rome,  and  overthrown  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  In  the  fortunes 
and  main  stages  of  this  empire,  what  are  the  chief  ar¬ 
resting  phenomena,  aspects,  or  relations  to  the  greatest 
of  modern  interests  ?  I  select  by  preference  these  :  — 

I.  First,  this  was  the  earliest  among  the  kingdoms 
of  our  planet  which  connected,  itself  with  Christianity. 
In  Armenia,  there  had  been  a  previous  state  recog¬ 
nition  of  Christianity.  But  that  was  neither  splendid 
nor  distinct.  Whereas  the  Byzantine  Rome  built 
avowedly  upon  Christianity  as  its  own  basis,  and  con¬ 
secrated  its  own  nativity  by  the  sublime  act  of  founding 
the  first  provision  ever  attempted  for  the  poor,  consid¬ 
ered  simply  as  poor  (i.  e.,  as  objects  of  pity,  not  as 
instruments  of  ambition). 

II.  Secondly,  as  the  great  cegis  of  western  Christen¬ 
dom,  nay,  the  barrier  which  made  it  possible  that  any 
Christendom  should  ever  exist,  this  Byzantine  Empire 
is  entitled  to  a  very  different  station  in  the  enlightened 
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gratitude  of  us  Western  Europeans  from  any  which  it 
has  yet  held.  I  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  services  of  the  Byzantine  people  to 
Europe,  no  nation  on  record  has  ever  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  any  other  single  nation,  much  less  to  a 
whole  family  of  nations,  whether  as  regards  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  means  of  conferring  benefits,  or  as  regards  the 
astonishing  perseverance  in  supporting  the  succession  of 
these  benefits,  or  as  regards  the  ultimate  event  of  these 
benefits.  A  great  wrong  has  been  done  for  ages ;  for 
we  have  all  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  with  scorn,*  as  chiefly  known  by  its  effeminacy ; 
and  the  greater  is  the  call  for  a  fervent  palinode. 

III.  Thirdly,  in  a  reflex  way,  as  the  one  great  danger 
which  overshadowed  Europe  for  generations,  and 
against  which  the  Byzantine  Empire  proved  the  capital 
bulwark,  Mahometanism  may  rank  as  one  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  aspects  or  counterforces.  And  if  there  is  any 
popular  error  applying  to  the  history  of  that  great 
convulsion,  as  a  political  effort  for  revolutionizing  the 
world,  some  notice  of  it  will  find  a  natural  place  in 
connection  with  these  present  trains  of  speculation. 

*“  With  scorn:” — This  lias  arisen  from  two  causes:  one 
is  the  habit  of  regarding  the  whole  Roman  Empire  as  in  its 
“  decline  ”  from  so  early  a  period  as  th..t  of  Commodus  ;  agree¬ 
ably  to  which  conceit,  it  would  naturally  follow  that,  during 
its  latter  stages,  the  Eastern  Empire  must  have  been  absolutely 
in  its  dotage.  If  already  declining  in  the  second  century,  then, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth,  it  must  have  been  paralytic  and 
bedridden.  The  other  cause  may  be  found  in  the  accidental  but 
reasonable  hostility  of  the  Byzantine  court  to  the  first  Crusaders, 
as  also  in  the  disadvantageous  comparison  with  respect  to  manly 
virtues  between  the  simplicity  of  these  western  children,  and  the 
refined  dissimulation  of  the  Byzantines. 
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Let  me,  therefore,  have  permission  to  throw  together 
a  few  remarks  on  these  three  subjects  —  1.  On  the 
remarkable  distinction  by  which  the  eldest  of  Christian 
rulers  proclaimed  and  inaugurated  the  Christian  basis 
of  his  empire;  2.  On  the  true  but  forgotten  relation 
of  this  great  empire  to  our  modern  Christendom,  under 
which  idea  I  comprehend  Europe,  and  reversionalhj 
the  whole  continent  of  America  ;  3.  On  the  false  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Mahometanism,  whether  advanced  by  itself 
or  by  inconsiderate  Christian  speculators  on  its  behalf. 
I  shall  thus  obtain  this  advantage,  that  some  sort  of 
unity  will  be  given  to  my  own  glances  at  Mr.  Finlay’s 
theme ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  gathering  under 
these  general  heads  any  dispersed  comments  of  Mr. 
Finlay,  whether  for  confirmation  of  my  own  views,  or 
for  any  purpose  of  objection  to  his,  I  shall  give  to 
those  comments  also  that  kind  of  unity,  by  means  of 
a  reference  to  a  common  purpose,  which  I  could  not 
have  given  them  by  citing  each  independently  for  it¬ 
self. 

I.  First,  then,  as  to  that  memorable  act  by  which 
Constantinople  (i.  e.,  the  Eastern  Empire)  connected 
herself  forever  with  Christianity  —  viz.,  the  recognition 
of  pauperism  as  an  element  in  the  state  entitled  to  the 
maternal  guardianship  of  the  state.  In  this  new 
principle,  introduced  by  Christianity,  we  behold  a  far- 
seeing  or  proleptic  wisdom,  making  provision  for  evils 
before  they  had  arisen ;  for  it  is  certain  that  great 
expansions  of  pauperism  did  not  exist  in  the  ancient 
world.  A  pauper  population  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
the  modern  or  Christian  world.  Various  causes  latent 
in  the  social  systems  of  the  ancients  prevented  such 
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developments  of  surplus  people.  But  does  not  this 
argue  a  superiority  in  the  social  arrangement.'  of  these 
ancients?  Not  at  all;  they  were  atrociously  worse. 
Ihey  evaded  this  one  morbid  affection  by  means  of 
others  far  more  injurious  to  the  moral  advance  of  man. 
The  case  was  then  everywhere  as  at  this  day  it  is  in 
Persia.  A  Persian  ambassador  to  London  or  Paris 
might  boast  that,  in  his  native  Iran,  no  such  spectacles 
existed  of  hunger-bitten  myriads  as  may  be  seen  every¬ 
where  during  seasons  of  distress  in  the  crowded  cities 
of  Christian  Europe.  “  No,”  would  be  the  answer, 
“  most  certainly  not ;  but  why  ?  The  reason  is,  that 
your  accursed  form  of  society  and  government  inter¬ 
cepts  such  surplus  people,  does  not  suffer  them  to  be 
born.  What  is  the  result  ?  You  ought,  in  Persia,  to 
have  three  hundred  millions  of  people ;  your  vast  ter¬ 
ritory  is  easily  capacious  of  that  number.  You  have  — 
how  many  have  you  ?  Something  less  than  eight 
millions.”  Think  of  this,  startled  reader.  But,  if 
that  be  a  good  state  of  things,  then  any  barbarous 
soldier  who  makes  a  wilderness  is  entitled  to  call 
himself  a  great  philosopher  and  public  benefactor. 
This  is  to  cure  the  headache  by  amputating  the  head. 
Now,  the  same  principle  of  limitation  to  population 
a  parte,  ante ,  though  not  in  the  same  savage  excess  as 
in  Mahometan  Persia,  operated  upon  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  whole  Pagan  world  escaped  the  evils  of  redundant 
population  by  vicious  repressions  of  it  beforehand. 
But  under  Christianity  a  new  state  of  things  was  des¬ 
tined  to  take  effect.  Many  protections  and  excitements 
to  population  were  laid  in  the  framework  of  this  new 
religion,  which,  by  its  new  code  of  rules  and  impulses, 
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in  so  many  ways  extended  the  free  agency  of  human 
beings.  Manufacturing  industry  was  destined  first  to 
arise  on  any  great  scale  under  Christianity,  Except 
in  Tyre  and  Alexandria  (see  the  Emperor  Hadrian’s 
account  of  this  last),  there  was  no  town  or  district  in 
the  ancient  world  where  the  populace  could  be  said 
properly  to  work.  The  rural  laborers  worked  a  little 
—  not  much  ;  and  sailors  worked  a  little  ;  nobody  else 
worked  at  all.  Even  slaves  had  little  more  work  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  each  ten  than  now  settles  upon  one. 
And  in  many  other  ways,  by  protecting  the  principle 
of  life,  as  a  mysterious  sanctity,  Christianity  has  fa¬ 
vored  the  development  of  an  excessive  population. 
Tnere  it  is  that  Christianity,  being  answerable  for  the 
mischief,  is  answerable  for  its  redress.  Therefore  it 
is  that,  breeding  the  disease,  Christianity  breeds  the 
cure.  Extending  the  vast  lines  of  poverty,  Christianity 
it  was  that  first  laid  down  the  principle  of  a  relief  for 
poverty.  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  potentate, 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  mighty  overshadowing  insti¬ 
tution  since  reared  in  Christian  lands  to  poverty,  dis¬ 
ease,  orphanage,  and  mutilation.  Christian  instincts, 
moving  and  speaking  through  that  Caesar,  first  carried 
out  that  great  idea  of  Christianity.  Six  years  was 
Christianity  in  building  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
seventh  she  rested  from  her  labors,  saying,  “  Hence¬ 
forward  let  the  poor  man  have  a  haven  of  rest  forever ; 
a  rest  from  his  work  for  one  day  in  seven  ;  a  rest  from 
his  anxieties  by  a  legal  and  fixed  relief.”  Being  legal, 
it  could  not  be  open  to  disturbances  of  caprice  in  the 
giver  ;  being  fixed,  it  was  not  open  to  disturbances  of 
miscalculation  in  the  receiver.  How,  first,  when  first 
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Christianity  was  installed  as  a  public  organ  of  govern¬ 
ment  (and  first  owned  a  distinct  political  responsibility), 
did  it  become  the  duty  of  a  religion  which  assumed, 
as  it  were,  the  official  tutelage  of  poverty,  to  proclaim 
and  consecrate  that  function  by  some  great  memorial 
precedent.  And,  accordingly,  in  testimony  of  that 
obligation,  the  first  Christian  Caesar,  on  behalf  of 
Christianity,  founded  the  first  system  of  relief  for 
pauperism.  It  is  true,  that  largesses  from  the  public 
treasury,  gratuitous  corn,  or  corn  sold  at  diminished 
rates,  not  to  mention  the  sporiulce,  or  stated  doles  of 
private  Roman  nobles,  had  been  distributed  amongst 
the  indigent  citizens  of  Western  Rome  for  centuries 
before  Constantine  ;  but  all  these  had  been  the  selfish 
bounties  of  factious  ambition  or  intrigue. 

To  Christianity  was  reserved  the  inaugural  act  of 
public  charity  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  no  charitable  or  beneficent  institutions  of 
any  kind,  grounded  on  disinterested  kindness,  existed 
among  the  Pagan  Romans,  and  still  less  amongst  the 
Pagan  Greeks.  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  one  of  his  lay  ser¬ 
mons,  advanced  the  novel  doctrine,  that  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  contained  all  genuine  and  profound  statesman¬ 
ship.  Of  course  he  must  be  understood  to  mean,  in 
its  capital  principles ;  for,  as  to  subordinate  and  execu¬ 
tive  rules  for  applying  such  principles,  these,  doubtless, 
are  in  part  suggested  by  the  local  circumstances  in 
each  separate  case.  Now,  amongst  the  political  the¬ 
ories  of  the  Rible  is  this,  that  pauperism  is  not  an 
accident  in  the  constitution  of  states,  but  an  indefea¬ 
sible  necessity  ;  or,  in  the  Scriptural  words,  that  “  the 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.”  This  theory, 
24 
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or  great  canon  of  social  philosophy  during  many  cen¬ 
turies  drew  no  especial  attention  from  philosophers. 
It  passed  for  a  truism,  bearing  no  particular  emphasis 
or  meaning  beyond  some  general  purpose  of  sanction 
to  the  impulses  of  charity.  But  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  slumbered,  and  was  meant  to  slum¬ 
ber,  until  Christianity  arising  and  moving  forwards 
should  call  it  into  a  new  life,  as  a  principle  suited  to  a 
new  order  of  things.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen  of 
late  that  this  Scriptural  dictum  —  “  The  poor  shall 
never  cease  out  of  the  land  ”  —  has  terminated  its 
career  as  a  truism  (that  is,  as  a  truth,  either  obvious 
on  one  hand,  or  inert  on  the  other),  and  has  wakened 
into  a  polemic  or  controversial  life.  People  arose  who 
took  upon  them  utterly  to  deny  the  Scriptural  doctrine. 
Peremptorily  they  challenged  the  assertion,  that  poverty 
must  always  exist.  The  Bible  said,  that  it  was  an  af¬ 
fection  of  human  society  which  could  not  be  extermi¬ 
nated  ;  the  economist  of  1800  said  that  it  was  a  foul 
disease  which  must  and  should  be  exterminated.  The 
Scriptural  philosophy  said,  that  pauperism  was  inalien¬ 
able  from  man’s  social  condition,  in  the  same  way  that 
decay  was  inalienable  from  his  flesh.  “  I  shall  soon  see 
that”  said  the  economist  of  1800,  “  for  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Malthus,  I  will  have  this  poverty  put  down  by 
law  within  one  generation,  if  there’s  a  law  to  be  had 
in  the  courts  of  Westminster.”  The  Scriptures  have 
left  word,  that,  if  any  man  should  come  to  the  national 
banquet,  declaring  himself  unable  to  pay  his  contribu¬ 
tion,  that  man  should  be  accounted  the  guest  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  should  be  privileged  to  sit  at  the  table  in 
thankful  remembrance  of  what  Christianity  had  done 
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for  man.  But  Mr.  Malthus  left  word  with  all  the  ser¬ 
vants,  that,  if  any  man  should  present  himself  under 
those  circumstances,  he  was  to  be  told,  “  the  table  is 
full  ”  (his  words,  not  mine) ;  “  go  away,  good  man.” 
Go  away  !  Mr.  Malthus  ?  Whither  ?  In  what  direc¬ 
tion? —  “Why,  if  you  come  to  that.”  said  the  man  of 
1800,  “  to  any  ditch  that  he  prefers:  surely  there’s 
good  choice  of  ditches  for  the  most  fastidious  taste.” 
During  twenty  years — viz.,  from  1800  to  1820  — 
this  new  philosophy,  which  substituted  a  ditch  for  a 
dinner,  and  a  paving-stone  for  a  loaf,  prevailed  and 
prospered.  At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  enough  to 
prove  a  snare  to  our  own  aristocracy  —  the  noblest  of 
all  ages.  But  that  peril  was  averted,  and  the  further 
history  of  the  case  was  this  :  By  the  year  1820,  much 
discussion  having  passed  to  and  fro,  serious  doubts 
had  arisen  in  many  quarters  ;  scepticism  had  begun  to 
arm  itself  against  the  sceptic;  the  economist  of  1800 
was  no  longer  quite  sure  of  his  ground.  He  was  now 
suspected  of  being  fallible  ;  and  what  seemed  of  worse 
augury,  he  was  beginning  himself  to  suspect  as  much. 
To  one  capital  blunder  he  was  obliged  publicly  to 
plead  guilty.  What  it  was  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  immediately.  Meantime  it  was  justly  thought 
that,  in  a  dispute  loaded  with  such  prodigious  practical 
consequences,  good  sense  and  prudence  demanded  a 
more  extended  inquiry  than  had  yet  been  instituted. 
Whether  poverty  would  ever  cease  from  the  land, 
might  be  doubted  by  those  who  balanced  their  faith  in 
Scripture  against  their  faith  in  the  man  of  1800.  But 
this  at  least  could  not  be  doubted  —  that  as  yet  pov¬ 
erty  had  not  ceased,  nor  indeed  had  made  any  sensiblo 
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preparations  for  ceasing,  from  any  land  in  Europe.  It 
was  a  clear  case,  therefore,  that,  howsoever  Europe 
might  please  to  dream  upon  the  matter,  when  pauper¬ 
ism  should  have  reached  that  glorious  euthanasy  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  alchemist  of  old  and  the  economist  of 
1800,  for  the  present  she  must  deal  actively  with  her 
own  pauperism  on  some  avowed  plan  and  principle, 
good  or  evil  —  gentle  or  harsh.  Accordingly,  along 
the  line  of  years  between  1820  and  1830,  inquiries 
were  made  through  our  consuls  of  every  state  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  what  were  those  plans  and  principles.  For  it 
was  justly  said  —  “  As  one  step  towards  judging 
rightly  of  our  own  system,  now  that  it  has  been  so 
clamorously  challenged  for  a  bad  system,  let  us  learn 
what  it  is  that  other  nations  think  upon  the  subject, 
but  above  all  what  it  is  that  they  do."  The  answers  to 
our  many  inquiries  varied  considerably  ;  and  some 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  nations  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  good  old  plan  of  laissez  faire,  giving 
nothing  from  any  public  fund  to  the  pauper,  but  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  levy  contributions  on  that  gracious 
allegoric  lady,  Private  Charity,  wherever  he  could  meet 
her  taking  the  air  with  her  babes.  This  reference  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  main  one  in  reply  to  any  application 
of  the  pauper  ;  and  for  all  the  rest  they  referred  him 
generally  to  the  “  ditch,”  or  to  his  own  unlimited 
'“hoice  of  ditches,  according  to  the  approved  method 
of  public  benevolence  published  in  4to  and  in  8vo  by 
the  man  of  1800.  But  there  were  other  and  humbler 
states  in  Europe,  whose  very  pettiness  had  brought 
more  fully  within  their  vision  the  whole  machinery 
and  watchwork  of  pauperism,  as  it  acted  and  reacted 
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on  the  industrious  poverty  of  the  land,  and  on  other 
interests,  by  means  of  the  system  adopted  in  relieving 
it.  From  these  states  came  many  interesting  reports, 
all  tending  to  some  good  purpose.  But  at  last,  and 
before  the  year  1830,  amongst  other  results  of  more 
or  less  value,  three  capital  points  were  established,  not 
more  decisive  for  the  justification  of  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  in  administering  national  relief  to  paupers,  and  of 
all  systems  that  reverenced  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
than  they  were  for  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Malthus,  the 
man  of  1800.  These  three  points  are  worthy  of  being 
used  as  buoys  in  mapping  out  the  true  channels,  or 
indicating  the  breakers  on  this  difficult  line  of  navi¬ 
gation  ;  and  I  now  rehearse  them.  They  may  seem 
plain  almost  to  obviousness  ;  but  it  is  enough  that 
they  involve  all  the  disputed  questions  of  the  case. 

First,  that,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  from  econo¬ 
mists,  no  progress  whatever  had  been  made  by  Eng¬ 
land,  or  by  any  state  in  this  world,  which  lent  any 
sanction  to  the  hope  of  ever  eradicating  poverty  from 
society. 

Secondly,  that,  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the 
whole  hypothesis  relied  on  by  Malthus  and  his  breth¬ 
ren,  in  its  most  fundamental  doctrine,  a  legal  provision 
for  poverty  did  not  act  as  a  bounty  on  marriage.  There 
went  to  wreck  the  basis  of  the  Malthus  philosophy. 
The  experience  of  England,  where  the  trial  had  been 
made  on  the  largest  scale,  was  decisive  on  this  point ; 
and  the  opposite  experience  of  Ireland,  under  the  op¬ 
posite  circumstances,  was  equally  decisive.  And  this 
result  had  made  itself  so  clear  by  1820,  that  even 
Malthus  (as  I  have  already  noticed  by  anticipation) 
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was  compelled  to  publish  a  recantation  as  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  error,  which  in  effect  wras  a  recantation  of  his 
entire  theory. 

Thirdly,  that,  according  to  the  concurring  experience 
of  all  the  most  enlightened  states  in  Christendom, 
the  public  suffered  least  (not  merely  in  molestation, 
but  in  money),  pauperism  benefited  most,  and  the 
growth  of  pauperism  was  retarded  most,  precisely  as 
the  provision  for  the  poor  had  been  legalized  as  to  its 
obligation,  and  fixed  as  to  its  amount.  Left  to  indi¬ 
vidual  discretion,  the  burden  was  found  to  press  most 
unequally  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  itself  of 
pauperism,  whilst  much  less  effectually  relieved,  never¬ 
theless,  through  the  irregular  action  of  this  relief,  was 
much  more  powerfully  stimulated. 

Such  is  the  abstract  of  our  latest  public  warfare  on 
this  great  question  through  a  period  of  nearly  fifty 
years.  And  the  issue  is  this  :  starting  from  the  con¬ 
temptuous  defiance  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  provision  for  poverty  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  element  in  civil  communities  ( the  poor  shall 
never  cease  out  of  the  land),  the  economy  of  the  ago 
has  lowered  its  tone  by  graduated  descents,  in  each 
one  successively  of  the  four  last  decennia.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  day,  as  to  this  point  at  least,  is  at  length 
in  coincidence  with  Scripture.  And  thus  the  very  ex¬ 
tensive  researches  of  this  nineteenth  century,  as  to 
pauperism,  have  reacted  with  the  effect  of  a  full  justi¬ 
fication  upon  Constantine’s  attempt  to  connect  the 
foundation  of  his  empire  with  that  new  theory  of 
Christianity  upon  the  imperishableness  of  poverty, 
and  upon  the  duties  corresponding  to  it. 
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Meantime,  Mr.  Finlay  denies  that  Christianity  had 
been  raised  by  Constantine  into  the  religion  of  the 
state ,  and  others  have  denied  that,  in  the  extensive 
money  privileges  conceded  to  Constantinople,  he  con¬ 
templated  any  but  political  principles.  As  to  the  first 
point,  I  apprehend  that  Constantine  will  be  found  not 
so  much  to  have  shrunk  back  from  fear  of  installing 
Christianity  in  the  seat  of  supremacy,  as  to  have  di¬ 
verged  in  policy  from  our  modern  methods  of  such  an 
installation.  My  own  belief  is,  that,  according  to  his 
notion  of  a  state  religion,  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
conferred  that  distinction  upon  Christianity.  AFith 
respect  to  the  endowments  and  privileges  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  they  -were  various;  some  lay  in  positive  dona¬ 
tions,  others  in  immunities  and  exemptions ;  some, 
again,  were  designed  to  attract  strangers,  others  to 
attract  nobles  from  old  Rome.  But,  with  fuller  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  pursuing  that  discussion,  I  think  it  might 
be  possible  to  show,  that,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
institutions  and  his  decrees,  he  had  contemplated  the 
special  advantage  of  the  poor  considered  as  poor ;  and 
that,  next  after  the  august  distinction  of  having  found¬ 
ed  the  Christian  throne,  lie  had  meant  to  challenge 
and  fix  the  gaze  of  future  ages  upon  this  glorious  pre¬ 
tension —  viz.,  that  he  first  had  executed  the  Scriptural 
injunction  to  make  a  provision  for  the  poor,  as  an 
order  of  society  that  by  laws  immutable  should  “  never 
cease  out  of  the  land.” 

II.  Let  me  advert  to  the  value  and  functions  of 
Constantinople  as  the  tutelary  genius  of  western  or 
dawning  Christianity. 

The  history  of  Constantinople,  or  more  generally 
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of  the  eastern  Roman  Empire,  wears  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  the  children  of  Christendom  ;  and  for  two 
separate  reasons  —  first,  as  being  the  narrow  isthmus 
or  bridge  which  connects  the  two  continents  of  ancient 
and  modern  history,  and  that  is  a  philosophic  interest ; 
but,  secondly,  which  in  the  very  highest  degree  is  a 
practical  interest,  as  the  record  of  our  earthly  salvation 
from  Mahometanism.  On  two  horns  was  Europe  as¬ 
saulted  by  the  Moslems  :  first,  last,  and  through  the 
largest  tract  of  time,  on  the  horn  of  Constantinople  ; 
there  the  contest  raged  for  more  than  eight  hundred 
years ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  mighty  bulwark  fell 
(1453),  Vienna  and  other  cities  near  the  Danube  had 
found  leisure  for  growing  up ;  Hungary  had  grown 
up;  Poland  had  grown  up:  so  that,  if  one  range  of 
Alps  had  slowly  been  surmounted,  another  had  now 
embattled  itself  against  the  westward  progress  of  the 
Crescent.  On  the  westward  horn,  in  France,  but  by 
Germans,  once  for  all  Charles  Martel  had  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  fanatical  Moslem  almost  in  a  single  bat¬ 
tle  ;  certainly  a  single  generation  saw  the  whole  danger 
dispersed,  inasmuch  as  within  that  space  the  Saracens 
were  effectually  forced  back  into  their  Spanish  lair. 
This  demonstrates  pretty  forcibly  the  difference  of  the 
Mahometan  resources  as  applied  to  the  western  and 
the  eastern  struggle.  To  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
that  difference,  a  difference  in  the  result  as  between 
eight  centuries  and  thirty  years,  upon  the  mere  differ¬ 
ence  of  energy  in  German  and  Byzantine  forces,  as 
though  the  first  did,  by  a  rapturous  fervor,  in  a  few 
revolutions  of  summer,  what  the  other  had  protracted 
through  nearly  a  millennium,  is  a  representation  which 
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defeats  itself  by  its  own  extravagance.  To  prove  too 
much,  is  more  dangerous  than  to  prove  too  little. 
The  fact  is,  that  vast  armies  and  mighty  nations  were 
continually  disposable  for  the  war  upon  the  city  of 
Constantine;  nations  had  time  to  arise  in  juvenile 
vigor,  to  grow  old  and  superannuated,  to  melt  away, 
and  totally  to  disappear,  in  that  long  struggle  on  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis.  It  was  a  struggle  which 
might  often  intermit  and  slumber ;  armistices  there 
might  be,  truces,  or  unproclaimed  suspensions  of  war 
out  of  mutual  exhaustion;  but  peace  there  could  not 
be,  because  any  resting  from  the  duty  of  hatred  between 
races  that  reciprocally  seemed  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  their  creed  in  a  dishonoring  of  God,  was  impossible 
to  aspiring  human  nature.  Malice  and  mutual  hatred, 
I  repeat,  became  a  duty  in  those  circumstances.  "Why 
had  they  begun  to  fight?  Personal  feuds  there  had 
been  none  between  the  parties.  For  the  early  caliphs 
did  not  conquer  Syria  and  other  vast  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  because  they  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Caesars  who  represented  Christendom ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Caesars  because 
they  had  conquered  Syria ;  or,  at  the  most,  the  con¬ 
quest  and  the  feud  (if  not  always  lying  in  that  exact 
succession  as  cause  and  effect)  were  joint  effects  from 
a  common  cause,  which  cause  was  imperishable  as 
death  or  the  ocean,  and  as  deep  as  are  the  fountains  of 
life.  Could  the  ocean  be  altered  by  a  sea-fight,  or 
the  atmosphere  be  tainted  forever  by  an  earthquake  ? 
As  little  could  any  single  reign  or  its  events  affect  the 
feud  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Christian ;  a  feud  which 
could  not  cease  unless  God  could  change,  or  unless 
25 
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man  (becoming  careless  of  spiritual  things)  should  sink 
to  the  level  of  a  brute. 

These  are  considerations  of  great  importance  in 
weighing  the  value  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  If  the 
cause  and  interest  of  Islamism,  as  against  Christianity, 
were  undying,  then  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Moor¬ 
ish  infidels  of  Spain  did  not  reiterate  their  trans- 
Pyrenean  expeditions  after  one  generation  —  simply 
because  they  could  not.  But  we  know  that  on  the 
south-eastern  horn  of  Europe  they  could,  upon  the 
plain  argument  that  for  many  centuries  they  did. 
Over  and  above  this,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Sara¬ 
cens  were  unequal  to  the  sort  of  hardships  bred  by 
cold  climates ;  and  there  lay  another  repulsion  for 
Saracens  from  France,  &c.,  and  not  merely  the  Carlo- 
vingian  sword.  We  children  of  Christendom  show 
our  innate  superiority  to  the  children  of  the  Orient 
upon  this  scale  or  tariff  of  acclimatizing  powers.  We 
travel  as  wheat  travels,  through  all  reasonable  ranges 
of  temperature  ;  they,  like  rice,  can  migrate  only  to 
warm  latitudes.  They  cannot  support  our  cold,  but 
we  can  support  the  countervailing  hardships  of  their 
heat.  This  cause  alone  would  have  weatherbound  the 
Mussulmans  forever  within  the  Pyrenean  cloisters. 
Mussulmans  in  cold  latitudes  look  as  much  out  of  their 
element  as  sailors  on  horseback.  Apart  from  which 
cause,  we  see  that  the  fine  old  Visigothic  races  in 
Spain  found  their  full  employment  up  to  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  reign  first  created  a 
kingdom  of  Spain  ;  in  that  reign  the  whole  fabric  of 
their  power  thawed  away,  and  was  confounded  with 
forgotten  things.  Columbus,  according  to  a  local  tra- 
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ditlon,  was  personally  present  at  some  of  the  latter 
campaigns  in  Grenada :  lie  saw  the  last  of  them.  So 
that  the  disco  very  of  America  may  be  used  as  a  con¬ 
vertible  date  with  that  of  extinction  for  the  Saracen 
power  in  western  Europe.  True,  that  the  overthrow 
of  Constantinople  had  forerun  this  event  by  nearly 
half-a-century.  But  then  I  insist  upon  the  different 
proportions  of  the  struggle.  Whilst  in  Spain  a 
province  had  fought  against  a  province,  all  Asia  mili¬ 
tant  had  fought  against  the  eastern  Roman  Empire. 
Amongst  the  many  races  whom  dimly  we  descry  in 
those  shadowy  hosts,  tilting  for  ages  in  the  vast  plains 
of  Angora,  are  seen  latterly  pressing  on  to  the  van 
two  mighty  powers,  the  children  of  Persia  and  the 
Ottoman  family  of  the  Turks.  Upon  these  nations  — 
the  one  heretical,  the  other  orthodox,  and  more  accu¬ 
rately  Mahometan  than  Mahomet,  both  now  rapidly 
decaying  —  the  faith  of  Mahomet  has  ever  leaned  as 
upon  her  eldest  sons ;  and  these  powers,  both  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  the  Byzantine  Caesars  had  to  face 
in  every  phasis  of  Moslem  energy,  as  it  revolved  from 
perfect  barbarism,  through  semi-barbarism,  to  that 
crude  form  of  civilization  which  Mahometans  can  sup¬ 
port.  And  through  all  these  transmigrations  of  their 
power,  we  must  remember  that  they  were  under  a 
martial  training  and  discipline,  never  suffered  to  be¬ 
come  effeminate.  One  set  of  warriors  after  another 
did,  it  is  true,  become  effeminate  in  Persia:  but,  upon 
that  advantage  opening,  always  another  set  stepped  in 
from  Torkistan  or  from  the  Imaus.  The  nation,  as 
individuals,  melted  away  ;  the  Moslem  armips  were 
immortal. 
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Here,  therefore,  it  is,  and  standing  at  this  point  of 
my  review,  that  I  complain  of  Mr.  Finlay  s  too  facile 
compliance  with  historians  far  beneath  himself.  He 
throws  away  his  own  advantages  :  oftentimes  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  past  are  ebullient  with  subtlety  ;  and 
his  fault  strikes  me  as  lying  even  in  the  excess  of  his 
sagacity  applying  itself  too  often  to  a  basis  of  facts, 
quite  insufficient  for  supporting  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  his  speculations.  But  in  the  instance  before 
us  he  surrenders  himself  too  readily  to  the  ordinary 
current  of  history.  How  would  lie  like  it,  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  Turk  himself,  finding  his  nation  thus 
implicitly  undervalued?  For  clearly,  in  undervaluing 
the  Byzantine  resistance,  he  does  undervalue  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  assault.  Advantages  of  local  situation  cannot 
eternally  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  man.  If  the 
Byzantines  (being  as  weak  as  historians  would  represent 
them)  yet  for  ages  resisted  the  whole  impetus  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  Asia,  then  it  follows,  either  that  the  Crescent 
was  correspondingly  weak,  or  that,  not  being  weak,  she 
must  have  found  the  Cross  pretty  strong.  The  facit 
of  history  does  not  here  correspond  with  the  numerical 
items. 

Nothing  has  ever  surprised  me  more,  I  will  frankly 
own,  than  this  coincidence  of  authors  in  treating  the 
Byzantine  Empire  as  feeble  and  crazy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  me  it  is  clear  that  some  secret  and  preter¬ 
natural  strength  it  must  have  had,  lurking  where  the 
eye  of  man  did  not  in  those  days  penetrate,  or  by  what 
miracle  did  it  undertake  our  universal  Christian  cause, 
fight  for  us  all,  keep  the  waters  open  from  freezing  ua 
up,  and  through  nine  centuries  prevent  the  ice  of  Ma- 
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hometanism  from  closing  over  our  heads  forever  ?  Yet 
does  Mr.  Finlay  describe  this  empire  as  laboring,  in 
a.  d.  623,  equally  with  Persia,  under  “  internal  weak¬ 
ness,”  and  as  “  equally  incapable  of  offering  any  popu¬ 
lar  or  national  resistance  to  an  active  or  enterprising 
enemy.”  In  this  Mr.  Finlay  does  but  agree  with  other 
able  writers  ;  but  he  and  they  should  have  recollected, 
that  hardly  had  that  very  year  623  departed,  even  yet 
the  knell  of  its  last  hour  was  sounding  upon  the  winds, 
when  this  effeminate  empire  had  occasion  to  show  that 
she  could  clothe  herself  with  consuming  terrors,  as  a 
belligerent  both  defensive  and  aggressive.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  her  great  emperor,*  and  of  the  main  imperial 
forces,  the  golden  capital  herself,  by  her  own  resources, 
routed  and  persecuted  into  wrecks  a  Persian  army  that 
had  come  down  upon  her  by  stealth  and  a  fraudulent 
circuit.  Even  at  that  same  period,  she  advanced  into 
Persia  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  her  own  me¬ 
tropolis  in  Europe,  under  the  blazing  ensigns  of  the 
Cross,  kicked  the  crown  of  Persia  to  and  fro  like  a 
tennis-ball,  upset  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes,  counter¬ 
signed  haughtily  the  elevation  of  a  new  BasiJeus  more 
friendly  to  herself,  and  then  recrossed  the  Tigris  home¬ 
wards,  after  having  torn  forcibly  out  of  the  heart  and 
palpitating  entrails  of  Persia  whatever  trophies  that 
empire  had  formerly,  in  her  fire-worshipping  stage, 
wrested  from  herself.  These  were  not  the  acts  of  an 
effeminate  kingdom.  In  the  language  of  Wordsworth 
we  may  say  — 

“  All  power  was  given  her  in  the  dreadful  trance; 

Infidel  kings  she  wither’d  like  a  flame.” 

*  Hei  aclius ;  which  name  ought  not  to  have  the  stress  laid  on 
the  antepenultimate  (rue),  but  on  the  penultimate  (i). 
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Indeed,  no  image  that  I  remember  can  do  justice  to 
the  first  of  these  acts,  except  that  Spanish  legend  of 
the  Cid,  which  tells  us  that,  long  after  the  death  of  the 
mighty  cavalier,  when  the  children  of  those  Moors  who 
had  fled  from  his  face  whilst  living  were  insulting  the 
marble  statue  above  his  grave,  suddenly  the  statue 
raised  its  right  arm,  stretched  out  its  marble  lance,  and 
drifted  the  heathen  dogs  like  snow.  The  mere  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  Christian  champion’s  sepulchre  was  its  own 
protection  ;  and  so  we  must  suppose  that,  when  the 
Persian  hosts  came  by  surprise  upon  Constantinople  — 
her  natural  protector  being  absent  by  three  months’ 
march  —  simply  the  golden  statues  of  the  mighty 
Cresars,  half  rising  on  their  thrones,  must  have  caused 
that  sudden  panic  which  dissipated  the  danger.  Hardly 
fifty  years  later,  Mr.  Finlay  well  knows  that  Constanti¬ 
nople  again  stood  an  assault  —  not  from  a  Persian 
hourrah  or  tempestuous  surprise,  but  from  a  vast  expe¬ 
dition,  armaments  by  land  and  sea,  fitted  out  elaborately 
in  the  early  noontide  of  Mahometan  vigor — and  that 
assault  also,  in  the  presence  of  the  caliph  and  the  cres¬ 
cent,  was  gloriously  discomfited.  Now  if,  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  triumph,  some  voice  in  the  innumerable  crowd 
had  cried  out,  “  How  long  shall  this  great  Christian 
breakwater,  against  which  are  shattered  into  surge  and 
foam  all  the  mountainous  billows  of  idolators  and  mis¬ 
believers,  stand  up  on  behalf  of  infant  Christendom  ?  ” 
and  if  from  the  clouds  some  trumpet  of  prophecy  had 
replied,  “  Even  yet  for  eight  hundred  years  !  ”  could 
any  man  have  persuaded  himself  that  such  a  fortress 
against  such  antagonists  —  such  a  monument  against 
such  a  millennium  of  fury  —  was  to  be  classed 
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amongst  the  weak  things  of  the  earth  ?  This  oriental 
Rome,  it  is  true,  equally  with  Persia,  was  liable  to 
sudden  inroads  and  incursions.  But  the  difference  was 
this  —  Persia  was  strongly  protected  in  all  ages  by  the 
wilderness  on  her  main  western  frontier ;  if  this  were 
passed,  and  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  succeeded,  where 
light  cavalry  or  fugitive  archers  could  be  of  little  value, 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  Persian  Empire  then  be¬ 
trayed  itself.  Her  sovereign  was  then  assassinated, 
and  peace  was  obtained  from  the  condescension  of  the 
invader.  But  the  enemies  of  Constantinople  —  Goths. 
Avars,  Bulgarians,  or  even  Persians  —  were  strong 
only  by  their  weakness.  Being  contemptible,  they 
were  neglected ;  being  chased,  they  made  no  stand  ; 
being  prostrate,  they  capitulated  ;  and  thus  only  they 
escaped.  They  entered  like  thieves  by  means  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  escaped  like  sheep  by  means  of  dispersion. 
But,  if  caught,  they  were  annihilated.  No  ;  1  resume 
my  thesis ;  I  close  this  head  by  reiterating  my  cor¬ 
rection  of  history  ;  I  reaffirm  my  position,  that  in 
Eastern  Home  lay  the  salvation  of  western  and  central 
Europe  ;  in  Constantinople  and  the  Propontis  lay  the 
sine  qua  non  condition  of  any  future  Christendom. 
Emperor  and  people  must  have  done  their  duty  ;  the 
result,  the  vast  extent  of  generations  surmounted, 
furnish  the  triumphant  demonstration.  Finally,  in¬ 
deed,  they  fell,  king  and  people,  shepherd  and  flock  ; 
but  by  that  time  their  mission  was  fulfilled.  And 
doubtless,  as  the  noble  Palaeologus  lay  on  heaps  of 
carnage,  with  his  noble  people,  as  life  was  ebbing 
away,  a  voice  from  heaven  sounded  in  his  ears  the 
great  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  “Behold!  your 
work  is  done;  your  warfare  is  accomplished.” 
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III.  Such,  then,  being  the  unmerited  disparagement 
of  the  Byzantine  government,  and  so  great  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  later  Christendom  to  that  sheltering  power 
under  which  themselves  enjoyed  the  leisure  of  a 
thousand  years  for  knitting  and  expanding  into  strong 
nations  ;  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  Saracen  anti-Byzantines  ?  Everywhere  it  has 
passed  for  a  lawful  postulate,  that  the  Saracen  con¬ 
quests  prevailed,  half  by  the  feebleness  of  the  Roman 
government  at  Constantinople,  and  half  by  the  preter¬ 
natural  energy  infused  into  the  Arabs  by  their  false 
prophet  and  legislator.  In  either  of  its  faces,  this 
theory  is  falsified  by  a  steady  review  of  facts.  With 
regard  to  the  Saracens,  Mr.  Finlay  thinks,  as  I  do, 
and  argues,  that  they  prevailed  through  the  local,  or 
sometimes  the  casual,  weakness  of  their  immediate 
enemies,  and  rarely  through  any  strength  of  their  own. 
We  must  remember  one  fatal  weakness  of  the  imperial 
administration  in  those  days,  not  due  to  men  or  to 
principles,  but  entirely  to  nature  and  the  slow  growth 
of  scientific  improvements  —  viz.,  the  difficulties  of 
locomotion.  As  respected  Syria,  Egypt,  Cyrenaica, 
and  so  on  to  the  most  western  provinces  of  Africa, 
the  Saracens  had  advantages  for  moving  rapidly  which 
the  Caesar  had  not.  But  is  not  a  water  movement 
speedier  than  a  land  movement,  which  for  an  army 
never  has  much  exceeded  fourteen  miles  a-day  ? 
Certainly  it  is  ;  but  in  this  case  there  were  two  des¬ 
perate  defects  in  the  imperial  control  over  that  water 
service.  To  use  a  fleet,  you  must  have  a  fleet  ;  but 
their  whole  naval  interest  had  been  starved  by  the 
intolerable  costs  of  the  Persian  war.  Immense  had 
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teen  the  expenses  of  Heraclius,  and  annually  decaying 
liad  been  bis  Asiatic  revenues.  Secondly,  the  original 
position  of  the  Arabs  had  been  better  than  that  of  the 
emperor  in  every  stage  of  the  warfare  which  so  sud¬ 
denly  arose.  In  Arabia  the  Arabs  stood  nearest  to 
Syria,  in  Syria  nearest  to  Egypt,  in  Egypt  nearest  to 
Cyrenaica.  What  reason  had  there  been  for  expecting 
a  martial  legislator  at  that  moment  in  Arabia,  who 
should  fuse  and  sternly  combine  her  distracted  tribes  ? 
What  blame,  therefore,  to  Heraclius,  that  Syria  —  the 
first  object  of  assault,  being  also  by  much  the  weakest 
part  of  the  empire,  and  immediately  after  the  close  of 
a  desolating  war  —  should  in  four  campaigns  be  found 
indefensible  ?  We  must  remember  the  unexampled 
abruptness  of  the  Arabian  revolution.  The  year  six 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  by  its  very  name  of  Hegira, 
does  not  record  a  triumph,  but  a  humiliation.  In  that 
year,  therefore,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Hera¬ 
clius  was  entering  upon  his  long  Persian  struggle, 
Mahomet  was  yet  prostrate,  and  his  destiny  was 
doubtful.  Eleven  years  after  —  viz.,  in  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three  —  the  prophet  was  dead  and  gone; 
but  his  first  successor  was  already  in  Syria  as  a  con¬ 
queror.  Such  had  been  the  velocity  of  events.  The 
Persian  war  had  then  been  finished  by  three  years, 
but  the  exhaustion  of  the  empire  had  perhaps,  at 
that  moment,  reached  its  maximum.  I  am  satisfied 
that  ten  years’  repose  from  this  extreme  state  of  col¬ 
lapse  would  have  shown  us  another  result.  Even  as 
it  was,  and  caught  at  this  enormous  disadvantage, 
Heraclius  taught  the  robbers  to  tremble,  and  would 
have  exterminated  them,  if  not  baffled  by  two  irremedi* 
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able  calamities,  neither  of  them  due  to  any  act  or 
neglect  of  his  own.  The  first  lay  in  the  treason  of 
his  lieutenants.  The  governors  of  Damascus,  of 
Aleppo,  of  Ernesa,  of  Bostra,  of  Kinnisrin,  all  proved 
traitors.  The  root  of  this  evil  lay,  probably,  in  the 
disorders  following  the  Persian  invasion,  which  had 
made  it  the  perilous  interest  of  the  emperor  to  appoint 
great  officers  from  amongst  those  who  had  a  local 
influence.  Such  persons  it  might  have  been  ruinous 
too  suddenly  to  set  aside  ;  as,  in  the  event,  it  proved 
ruinous  to  employ  them.  A  dilemma  of  this  kind, 
offering  but  a  choice  of  evils,  belonged  to  the  nature 
of  any  Persian  war;  and  that  particular  war  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  Heraclius  by  the  management  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  second  calamity  was  even  more  fatal ; 
it  lay  in  the  composition  of  the  Syrian  population,  and 
its  original  want  of  vital  cohesion.  For  no  purpose 
could  this  population  be  united ;  they  formed  a  rope 
of  sand.  There  was  the  distraction  of  religion  —  Jaco¬ 
bites,  Nestorians,  &c. ;  there  was  the  distraction  of 
races  —  slaves  and  masters,  conquered  and  conquerors, 
modern  intruders  mixed,  but  not  blended  with,  aborig¬ 
inal  mountaineers.  Property  became  the  one  principle 
and  ground  of  choice  between  the  two  governments. 
Where  was  protection  to  be  had  for  that,  ?  Barbarous 
as  were  the  Arabs,  they  saw  their  present  advantage. 
Often  it  w’ould  happen  from  the  position  of  the  armies, 
that  they  could,  whilst  the  emperor  could  not,  guaran¬ 
tee  the  instant  security  of  land  or  of  personal  treas¬ 
ures  ;  the  Arabs  could  also  promise,  sometimes,  even  a 
total  immunity  from  taxes :  generally  a  diminished 
scale  of  taxation  ;  always  a  remission  of  arrears  ;  none 
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of  which  concessions  could  be  listened  to  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  partly  on  account  of  the  public  necessities; 
partly  from  jealousy  of  establishing  operative  prece¬ 
dents.  For  religion,  again,  protection  was  more  easily 
obtained  in  that  day  from  the  Arab,  who  made  war  on 
Christianity,  than  from  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who 
was  its  champion.  What  were  the  different  sects 
and  subdivisions  of  Christianity  to  the  barbarian  ? 
Monophysite,  Monothelite,  Eutychian,  or  Jacobite,  all 
were  to  him  as  the  scholastic  disputes  of  noble  and  in¬ 
tellectual  Europe  to  the  camps  of  gipsies.  The  Arab 
felt  himself  to  be  the  depositary  of  one  sublime  truth, 
the  unity  of  God.  His  mission,  therefore,  was  prin¬ 
cipally  against  idolaters.  Yet  even  to  them  his  policy 
was  to  sell  toleration  of  idolatry  and  Polytheism  for 
tribute.  Clearly,  as  Mr.  Finlay  hints,  this  was  merely 
a  provisional  moderation,  meant  to  be  laid  aside  when 
sufficient  power  was  obtained  ;  and  it  iva.s  laid  aside, 
in  after  ages,  by  many  a  wretch  like  Timor  or  Nadir 
Shah.  Religion,  therefore,  and  property  once  secured, 
what  more  had  the  Syrians  to  seek  ?  And  if  to  these 
advantages  for  the  Saracens  we  add  the  fact,  that  a 
considerable  Arab  population  was  dispersed  through 
Syria,  who  became  so  many  emissaries,  spies,  and 
decoys  in  the  service  of  their  countrymen,  it  does 
great  honor  to  the  emperor,  that  through  so  many 
campaigns  he  should  at  all  have  maintained  his  ground ; 
and  this  at  last  he  resigned  only  under  the  despon¬ 
dency  caused  by  almost  universal  treachery. 

The  Saracens,  therefore,  had  no  great  merit  even  in 
their  earliest  exploits ;  and  the  impetus  of  their  move¬ 
ment  forwards,  that  principle  of  proselytism  which 
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carried  them  so  strongly  “  ahead  ”  through  a  few  gen¬ 
erations,  was  very  soon  brought  to  a  stop.  Mr.  Finlay, 
in  my  mind,  does  right  to  class  these  barbarians  as 
“  socially  and  politically  little  better  than  the  Gothic, 
Hunnish,  and  Avar  monarchies.”  But,  on  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Gothic  monarchy  embosomed  the  germs  of  a 
noble  civilization  ;  whereas  the  Saracens  have  never 
propagated  great  principles  of  any  kind,  nor  attained 
even  a  momentary  grandeur  in  their  institutions,  ex¬ 
cept  where  coalescing  with  a  higher  or  more  ancient 
civilization. 

Meantime,  ascending  from  the  earliest  Mahometans 
to  their  prophet,  what  are  we  to  think  of  him  ?  Was 
Mahomet  a  great  man  ?  I  think  not.  The  case  was 
thus  :  the  Arabian  tribes  had  long  stood  ready,  like 
dogs  held  in  a  leash,  for  a  start  after  distant  game. 
It  was  not  Mahomet  who  gave  them  that  impulse. 
But  next,  what  was  it  that  hindered  the  Arab  tribes 
from  obeying  the  impulse  ?  Simply  this,  that  they 
were  always  in  feud  with  each  other  ;  so  that  their 
expeditions,  beginning  in  harmony,  were  sure  to  break 
up  in  anger  on  the  road.  What  they  needed  was 
some  one  grand  compressing  and  unifying  principle, 
such  as  the  Roman  found  in  the  destinies  of  his  city. 
True  ;  but  this,  you  say,  they  found  in  the  sublime 
principle  that  God  was  one,  and  had  appointed  them 
to  be  the  scourges  of  all  who  denied  it.  Their  mission 
was  to  cleanse  the  earth  from  Polytheism ;  and,  as 
ambassadors  from  God,  to  tell  the  nations  —  “Ye 
shall  have  no  other  Gods  but  me.”  That  was  grand ; 
and  that  surely  they  had  from  Mahomet?  Perhaps  so : 
but  where  did  he  get  it?  He  stole  it  from  the  Jewish 
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Scriptures,  and  from  the  Scriptures  no  less  than  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Christians.  Assuredly,  then,  the 
first  projecting  impetus  was  not  impressed  upon  Islam- 
ism  by  Mahomet.  This  lay  in  a  revealed  truth ;  and 
by  Mahomet  it  was  furtively  translated  to  his  own  use 
from  those  oracles  which  held  it  in  keeping.  But 
possibly,  if  not  the  principle  of  motion,  yet  at  least 
the  steady  conservation  of  this  motion  was  secured  to 
Islamism  by  Mahomet.  Granting  (you  will  say)  that 
the  launch  of  this  religion  might  be  due  to  an  alien 
inspiration,  yet  still  the  steady  movement  onwards  of 
this  religion,  through  some  centuries,  might  be  due 
exclusively  to  the  code  of  laws  bequeathed  by  Mahomet 
in  the  Koran.  And  this  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
European  scholars.  They  fancy  that  Mahomet,  how¬ 
ever  worldly  and  sensual  as  the  founder  of  a  pretended 
revelation,  was  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ;  and 
that,  if  ridiculous  as  a  prophet  (which  word,"'  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  mean  foreteller,  but  simply  revealer  of 
truth),  he  was  worthy  of  veneration  as  a  statesman. 
He  legislated  well  and  presciently,  they  imagine,  for 
the  interests  of  a  remote  posterity.  Now,  upon  that 
question  let  us  hear  Mr.  Finlay.  He,  when  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  steady  resistance  offered  to  the  Saracen3 

*  I  have  already  (viz  ,  in  the  paper  on  “  Oracles  ”)  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  the  erroneous  limitation  of  the  word  Prophecy, 
as  if  it  meant  only,  or  chiefly,  that  revelation  which  draws  away 
the  veil  of  futurity.  But  in  the  great  cardinal  proposition  of 
Islamism  this  correction  is  broadly  enunciated  —  There  is  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet.  Now,  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  prediction,  Mahomet  disclaimed  the  gift  of  prophecy  as  much 
es  of  miracles. 
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by  the  African  Christians  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  —  a  resistance  which  terminated  disastrously 
for  both  sides  —  the  poor  Christians  being  extermi¬ 
nated,  and  the  Moslem  invaders  being  robbed  of  an 
indigenous  working  population,  naturally  inquires 
what  it  was  that  led  to  so  tragical  a  result.  The 
Christian  natives  of  these  provinces  were,  in  a  political 
condition,  little  favorable  to  belligerent  efforts  ;  and 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that,  with  any  wisdom  or 
any  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  intruders,  both 
parties  might  soon  have  settled  down  into  a  pacific 
compromise  of  their  feuds.  Instead  of  this,  the  scim¬ 
itar  was  invoked  and  worshipped  as  the  sole  possible 
arbitrator  ;  and  truce  there  was  none,  until  the  silence 
of  desolation  brooded  over  those  once  fertile  fields. 
How  savage  was  the  fanaticism,  and  how  blind  the 
wordly  wisdom,  which  could  have  co-operated  to  such 
a  result !  The  cause  must  have  lain  in  the  unaccom¬ 
modating  nature  of  the  Mahometan  institutions,  in  the 
bigotry  of  the  Mahometan  leaders,  and  in  the  defect 
of  expansive  views  on  the  part  of  their  legislator. 
He  had  not  provided  even  for  other  climates  than 
that  of  his  own  sweltering  sty  in  the  Hedjas,  or  for 
manners  more  polished,  or  for  institutions  more  philo¬ 
sophic,  than  those  of  his  own  sun-baked  Ishmaelites. 
“  The  construction  of  the  political  government  of  the 
Saracen  Empire,”  says  Mr.  Finlay,  “  was  imperfect, 
and  shows  that  Mahomet  had  neither  contemplated 
extensive  foreign  conquests,  nor  devoted  the  energies 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  administration  which  would  arise  out  of  the 
difficult  task  of  ruling  a  numerous  and  wealthy  popula- 
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tion,  possessed  of  property,  but  deprived  of  equal  rights.” 
He  then  shows  how  the  whole  power  of  the  state  settled 
into  the  hands  of  a  chief  priest  —  systematically  irre¬ 
sponsible.  When,  therefore,  that  momentary  state  of 
responsibility  had  passed  away  from  the  Mahometans, 
which  was  created  (like  the  state  of  martial  law)  “  by 
national  feelings,  military  companionship,  and  exalted 
enthusiasm,”  the  administration  of  the  caliphs  became 
“  far  more  oppressive  than  that  of  the  Roman  empire.” 
It  is  in  fact  an  insult  to  the  majestic  Romans,  if  we 
should  place  them  seriously  in  the  balance  with  savages 
like  the  Saracens.  The  Romans  were  essentially  the 
leaders  of  civilization,  according  to  the  possibilities 
then  existing ;  for  their  earliest  usages  and  social 
forms  involved  a  high  civilization,  whilst  promising  a 
higher  :  whereas  all  Moslem  nations  have  described 
a  petty  arch  of  national  civility  —  soon  reaching  its 
apex,  and  rapidly  barbarizing  backwards.  This  fatal 
gravitation  towards  decay  and  decomposition  in  Ma¬ 
hometan  institutions,  which  at  this  day  exhibit  to  the 
gaze  of  mankind  one  uniform  spectacle  of  Mahometan 
ruins,  all  the  great  Moslem  nations  being  already  in  a 
Strulbrug *  state,  and  held  erect  only  by  the  colossal 
support  of  Christian  powers,  could  not,  as  a  reversion- 

*  To  any  reader  who  happens  to  be  illiterate,  or  not  extensively 
informed,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  that  Strulbruys  were  a 
creation  of  Dean  Swift.  They  were  people  in  an  imaginary 
world,  who  were  afraid  of  dying  ;  and  who  had  the  privilege  of 
lingering  on  through  centuries  when  they  ought  to  have  beeu 
dead  and  buried,  but  suffering  all  the  evils  of  utter  superan¬ 
nuation  and  decay  ;  having  a  bare  glimmering  of  semi-con 
sciousness,  but  otherwise  in  the  condition  of  mere  vegetables. 
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ary  evil,  have  been  healed  by  the  Arabian  prophet. 
His  own  religious  principles  would  have  prevented 
that,  for  they  offer  a  permanent  bounty  on  sensuality  ; 
so  that  every  man  who  serves  a  Mahometan  state 
faithfully  and  brilliantly  at  twenty-five,  is  incapacitated 
at  thirty-five  for  any  further  service,  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  rewards  which  he  receives  from  the  state. 
Within  a  very  few  years,  every  public  servant  is  usu¬ 
ally  emasculated  by  that  unlimited  voluptuousness 
which  equally  the  Moslem  princes  and  the  common 
Prophet  of  all  Moslems  countenance  as  the  proper 
object,  and  indeed  the  sole  object,  of  human  pursuit, 
not  on  earth  only,  but  in  the  future  of  paradise. 
Here  is  the  mortal  ulcer  of  Islamism,  which  can  never 
cleanse  itself  from  death  and  the  odor  of  death.  A 
political  ulcer  would  or  might  have  found  restora¬ 
tion  for  itself ;  but  this  ulcer  is  higher  and  deeper  :  — 
it  lies  in  the  religion,  which  is  incapable  of  reform  :  it 
is  an  ulcer  reaching  as  high  as  the  paradise  which 
Islamism  promises,  and  deep  as  the  hell  which  it 
creates.  I  repeat,  that  Mahomet  could  not  effectually 
have  neutralized  a  poison  which  he  himself  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  circulation  and  life-blood  of  his  Moslem 
economy.  The  false  prophet  was  forced  to  reap  as  he 
had  sown.  But  an  evil,  which  is  certain,  may  be 
retarded  ;  and  ravages,  which  tend  finally  to  confusion, 
may  be  limited  for  many  generations.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  African  provincials  which  I  have  noticed, 
we  observe  an  original  incapacity  in  Islamism,  even  at 
its  meridian  altitude,  for  amalgamating  with  any  supe¬ 
rior  (and  therefore  any  Christian)  culture.  And  the 
specific  action  of  Mahometanism  in  the  African  case, 
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as  contrasted  with  the  Roman  economy  which  it  sup¬ 
planted,  is  thus  exhibited  by  Mr.  l'inlay  in  a  most 
instructive  passage,  where  every  negation  on  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  side  is  made  to  suggest  the  countervailing 
positive  usage  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  O  children 
of  Romulus !  how  noble  do  you  appear,  when  thus 
abruptly  contrasted  with  the  wild  boars  that  desolated 
your  vineyards !  “No  local  magistrates  elected  by 
the  people,  and  no  parish  priests  connected  by  their 
feelings  and  interests  both  with  their  superiors  and 
inferiors,  bound  society  together  by  common  ties  ;  and 
no  system  of  legal  administration,  independent  of  the 
military  and  financial  authorities,  preserved  the  prop- 
city  of  the  people  from  the  rapacity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Such,  we  are  to  understand,  was  not  the  Mahometan 
system ;  such  had  been  the  system  of  Rome.  “  So¬ 
cially  and  politically,”  proceeds  the  passage,  “  the 
Saracen  empire  was  little  better  than  the  Gothic, 
Hunnish,  and  Avar  monarchies  ;  and  that  it  proved 
more  durable,  with  almost  equal  oppression,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  powerful  enthusiasm  of  Mahomet’s 
religion,  which  tempered  for  some  time  its  avarice  and 
tyranny.”  The  same  sentiment  is  repeated  still  more 
emphatically  at  p.  4G8  :  —  “  The  political  policy  of  the 
Saracens  was  of  itself  utterly  barbarous  ;  and  it  only 
caught  a  passing  gleam  of  justice  from  the  religious 
feeling  of  their  prophet's  doctrines.” 

Thus  far,  therefore,  it  appears  that  Mahometanism 
is  not  much  indebted  to  its  too  famous  founder  ;  it 
owes  to  him  a  principle — viz.,  the  unity  of  God  — 
which,  merely  through  a  capital  blunder,  it  fancies  pc- 
26 
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culiar  to  itself.  Nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  in 
Mahomet,  nothing  but  the  grossest  non-acquaintance 
with  Greek  authors  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  could 
have  created  or  sustained  the  delusion  current  amongst 
that  illiterate  people  —  that  it  was  themselves  only 
who  rejected  Polytheism.  Had  but  one  amongst  the 
personal  enemies  of  Mahomet  been  acquainted  with 
Greek,  there  was  an  end  of  the  new  religion  in  the 
first  moon  of  its  existence.  Once  open  the  eyes  of 
the  Arabs  to  the  fact,  that  Christians  had  anticipated 
them  in  this  great  truth  of  the  divine  unity,  and  Ma¬ 
hometanism  could  only  have  ranked  as  a  subdivision 
of  Christianity.  Mahomet  would  have  ranked  only  as 
a  Christian  heresiarch  or  schismatic  ;  such  as  Nestorius 
or  Marcian  at  one  time,  such  as  Arius  or  Pelagius  at 
another.  In  his  character  of  theologian ,  therefore, 
Mahomet  was  simply  the  most  memorable  of  blunder¬ 
ers,  supported  in  his  blunders  by  the  most  unlettered  * 
of  nations.  In  his  other  character  of  legislator ,  we 
have  seen  that  already  the  earliest  stages  of  Mahometan 
experience  exposed  decisively  his  ruinous  imbecility'. 
Where  a  rude  tribe  offered  no  resistance  to  his  system, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  barbarism  suggested 
no  motive  for  resistance,  it  could  be  no  honor  to  pre¬ 
vail.  And  where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  higher  civiliza- 

*  “  Most  unlettered :  ” — Viz.,  at  the  era  of  Mahomet.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  under  the  encouragement  of  great  caliphs,  they  be¬ 
came  confessedly  a  learned  people.  But  this  cannot  disturb  the 
sublime  character  of  their  ignorance,  at  that  earliest  period  when 
this  ignorance  was  an  indispensable  co-operating  element  with 
the  plagiarisms  of  Mahomet,  or  the  generation  of  a  new  reli¬ 
gion. 
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tion  had  furnished  strong  points  of  repulsion  to  his 
system,  it  appears  plainly  that  this  pretended  apostle 
of  social  improvements  had  devised  or  hinted  no  readier 
mode  of  conciliation,  than  by  putting  to  the  sword  all 
dissentients.  He  starts  as  a  theological  reformer,  with 
a  fancied  defiance  to  the  world  which  was  no  defiance 
at  all,  being  exactly  what  Christians  had  believed  for 
six  centuries,  and  Jews  for  six-and-twenty.  He  starts 
as  a  political  reformer,  with  a  fancied  conciliation  to  the 
world,  which  was  no  conciliation  at  all,  but  was  sure 
to  provoke  imperishable  hostility  wheresoever  it  had 
any  effect  at  all. 

I  have  thus  reviewed  some  of  the  more  splendid 
aspects  connected  with  Mr.  Finlay’s  theme  ;  but  that 
theme,  in  its  entire  compass,  is  worthy  of  a  far  more 
extended  investigation  than  my  own  limits  will  allow, 
or  than  the  historical  curiosity  of  the  world  (misdirected 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases)  has  hitherto  demanded. 
The  Greek  race,  suffering  a  long  occultation  under  the 
blaze  of  the  Roman  Empire,  into  which  for  a  time  it 
had  been  absorbed,  but  again  emerging  from  this  blaze, 
and  re-assuming  a  distinct  Greek  agency  and  influence, 
offers  a  subject  great  by  its  own  inherent  attractions, 
and  separately  interesting  by  the  unaccountable  neg¬ 
lect  which  it  has  suffered.  To  have  overlooked  this 
subject,  is  one  amongst  the  capital  oversights  of  Gib¬ 
bon.  To  have  rescued  it  from  utter  oblivion,  and  to 
have  traced  an  outline  for  its  better  illumination,  is  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Finlay.  His  greatest  fault  is  — 
to  have  been  careless  or  slovenly  in  the  niceties  of 
classical  and  philological  precision.  His  greatest  praise, 
and  a  very  great  one  indeed,  is  —  to  have  thrown  the 
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light  of  an  original  philosophic  sagacity  upon  a  neg¬ 
lected  province  of  history,  indispensable  to  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Paganism  in  its  latest  stages,  and  of  anti- 
Paganisin  in  its  earliest. 
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SECESSION 

FROM 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[1844.] 

A  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Scotland.  A 
greater  has  been  threatened.  Nor  is  that  danger  even 
yet  certainly  gone  by.  Upon  the  accidents  of  such 
events  as  may  arise  for  the  next  five  years,  whether 
fitted  or  not  fitted  to  revive  discussions  in  which  many 
of  the  Non-secedcrs  went  in  various  degrees  along  with 
the  Seceders,  depends  the  final  (and,  in  a  strict  sense, 
the  very  awful)  question.  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  Scottish  church  ?  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act  is  well 
qualified  to  tranquillize  the  agitations  of  that  body; 
and  at  an  earlier  stage,  if  not  intercepted  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  might  have  prevented  them  in  part.  But 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  no  power  to  stifle  a  conflagration 
once  thoroughly  kindled.  That  must  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  favorable  aspect  of  events  yet  in 
the  rear. 

Meantime  these  great  disturbances  are  not  understood 
in  England ;  and  chiefly  from  the  differences  between 
the  two  nations  as  to  the  language  of  their  several 
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churches  and  law  courts.  The  process  of  ordination 
and  induction  is  totally  different  under  the  diffeient 
ecclesiastical  administrations  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
And  the  church  courts  of  Scotland  do  not  exist  in 
England.  We  write,  therefore,  with  an  express  view  to 
the  better  information  of  England  proper.  And,  with 
this  purpose,  we  shall  lead  the  discussion  through 
four  capital  questions  :  — 

I.  What  is  it  that  has  been  done  by  the  moving 
party? 

II.  How  was  it  done  ?  By  what  agencies  and 
influence? 

III.  What  were  the  immediate  results  of  these  acts? 

IV.  What  are  the  remote  results  yet  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  ? 

I.  First,  then,  What  is  it  that  has  leen  done  ? 

Up  to  the  month  of  May  in  1834,  the  fathers  and 
brothers  of  the  “  Kirk  ”  were  in  harmony  as  great  as 
humanity  can  hope  to  see.  Since  May,  1834,  the 
church  has  been  a  fierce  crater  of  volcanic  agencies, 
throwing  out  of  her  bosom  one-third  of  her  children  ; 
and  these  children  are  no  sooner  born  into  their  earthly 
atmosphere,  than  they  turn,  v/ith  unnatural  passions, 
to  the  destruction  of  their  brethren.  What  can  be  the 
grounds  upon  which  an  acharnement  so  deadly  has 
arisen  ? 

It  will  read  to  the  ears  of  a  stranger  almost  as  an 
experiment  upon  his  credulity,  if  we  tell  the  simple 
truth.  Being  incredible,  however,  it  is  not  the  less 
true ;  and,  being  monstrous,  it  will  yet  be  recorded  in 
history,  that  the  Scottish  church  has  split  into  mortal 
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feuds  upon  two  points  absolutely  without  interest  to 
the  nation  ;  first,  upon  a  demand  for  creating  clergy¬ 
men  by  a  new  process ;  secondly,  upon  a  demand  for 
Papal  latitude  of  jurisdiction.  Even  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  in  these  things  is  not  without  meaning.  Had 
the  second  demand  stood  first,  it  would  have  seemed 
possible  that  the  two  demands  might  have  grown  up 
independently,  and  so  far  conscientiously.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  realities  of  the  case,  this  is  not  possible ; 
the  second  demand  grew  out  of  the  first.  The  interest 
of  the  Seceders,  as  locked  up  in  their  earliest  requisition, 
was  that  which  prompted  their  second.  Almost  every¬ 
body  was  contented  with  the  existing  mode  of  creating 
the  pastoral  relation.  Search  through  Christendom, 
lengthways  and  breadthways,  there  was  not  a  public 
usage,  an  institution,  an  economy,  which  more  pro¬ 
foundly  slept  in  the  sunshine  of  divine  favor  or  of  civil 
prosperity,  than  the  peculiar  mode  authorized  and 
practised  in  Scotland  of  appointing  to  every  parish  its 
several  pastor.  Here  and  there  an  ultra- Presbyterian 
spirit  might  prompt  a  murmur  against  it.  But  the 
wise  and  intelligent  approved :  and  those  who  had  the 
appropriate  —  that  is,  the  religious  interest — confessed 
that  it  was  practically  successful.  From  whom,  then, 
cane  the  attempt  to  change  ?  Why,  from  those  only 
who  had  an  alien  interest,  an  indirect  interest,  an  in¬ 
terest  of  ambition  in  its  subversion.  As  matters  stood 
in  the  spring  of  1834,  the  patron  of  each  benefice, 
a^tin  r  under  the  severest  restraints  —  restraints  which 
(if  the  church  courts  did  their  duty)  left  no  ro  >m  or 
p  ssibilitv  for  an  unfit  man  to  creep  in — nominated 
the  incumbent.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  the  church  bad  all 
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power :  by  refusing,  first  of  all,  to  “  license  ”  unqualified 
persons  ;  secondly,  by  refusing  to  “  admit  ”  out  of  these 
licensed  persons  such  as  might  have  become  warp  id 
from  the  proper  standard  of  pastoral  fitness,  the  church 
had  a  negative  voice,  all-potential  in  the  creation  of 
clergymen  ;  the  church  could  exclude  whom  she  pleased. 
But  this  contented  her  not.  Simply  to  shut  out  was 
an  ungracious  office,  though  mighty  for  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy  through  the  land.  The  children  of  this 
world,  who  became  the  agitators  of  the  church,  clam¬ 
or  od  for  something  more.  They  desired  for  the  church 
that  she  should  become  a  lady  patroness ;  that  she 
should  give  as  well  as  take  away  ;  that  she  should 
wield  a  sceptre,  courted  for  its  bounties,  and  not 
merely  feared  for  its  austerities.  Yet  how  should  this 
be  accomplished  ?  Openly  to  translate  upon  the  church 
the  present  power  of  patrons — that  were  too  revolu¬ 
tionary,  that  would  have  exposed  its  own  object.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  let  this  device  prevail  —  let  the 
power  nominally  be  transferred  to  congregations  :  let 
this  be  done  upon  the  plea  that  each  congregation  un¬ 
derstands  best  what  mode  of  ministrations  tends  to  its 
own  edification.  There  lies  the  semblance  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  plea ;  the  congregation,  it  is  said,  has  become 
anxious  for  itself ;  the  church  has  become  anxious  for 
the  congregation.  And  then,  if  the  translation  should 
be  effected,  the  church  has  already  devised  a  means  for 
appropriating  the  power  which  she  has  unsettled  ;  for 
she  limits  this  power  to  the  communicants  at  the  sacra¬ 
mental  table.  Now,  in  Scotland,  though  not  in  England, 
the  character  of  communicants  is  notoriously  created  or 
suspended  by  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  ;  so  that,  by 
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the  briefest  cf  circuits,  the  church  causes  the  power  to 
revolve  into  her  own  hands. 

That  was  the  first  change  —  a  change  full  of  Jaco¬ 
binism  ;  and  for  which  to  be  published  was  to  be 
denounced.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  place  this 
Jacobin  change  upon  a  basis  privileged  from  attack. 
How  should  that  be  done  ?  The  object  was  to  create  a 
new  clerical  power  ;  to  shift  the  election  of  clergymen 
from  the  lay  hands  in  which  law  and  usage  had  lodged 
it ;  and,  under  a  plausible  mask  of  making  the  election 
popular,  circuitously  to  make  it  ecclesiastical.  Yet, 
if  the  existing  patrons  of  church  benefices  should  see 
themselves  suddenly  denuded  of  their  rights,  and 
within  a  year  or  two  should  see  these  rights  settling 
determiuately  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  fraud, 
the  fraudulent  purpose,  and  the  fraudulent  machinery, 
would  have  stood  out  in  gross  proportions  too  palpably 
revealed.  In  this  dilemma  the  reverend  agitators  devised 
a  second  scheme.  It  was  a  scheme  bearing  triple  har¬ 
vests  ;  for,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  furnished  the 
motive  which  gave  a  constructive  coherency  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  original  purpose,  it  threw  a  solemn  shadow 
over  the  rank  worldliness  of  that  purpose,  and  it 
opened  a  diffusive  tendency  towards  other  purposes  of 
the  same  nature,  as  yet  undeveloped.  The  device  was 
this:  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  total  process  by 
which  a  parish  clergyman  is  created,  subdivides  itself 
into  several  successive  acts.  The  initial  act  belongs  to 
the  patron  of  the  benefice  :  he  must  '■‘■present  ;  ”  that 
is,  he  notifies  the  fact  of  his  having  conferred  the 
benefice  upon  A  B,  to  a  public  body  which  officially 
takes  cognizance  of  this  act ;  and  that  body  is,  not 
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the  particular  parish  concerned,  but  the  presbytery  of 
the  district  in  which  the  parish  is  seated.  Thus  far 
the  steps,  merely  legal,  of  the  proceedings,  were  too 
definite  to  be  easily  disturbed.  These  steps  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  Lord  Aberdeen  as  realities,  and  even  by  the 
Non-intrusionists  were  tolerated  as  formalities. 

But  at  this  point  commence  other  steps  not  so  rigor¬ 
ously  defined  by  law  or  usage,  nor  so  absolutely  within 
one  uniform  interpretation  of  their  value.  In  prac¬ 
tice  they  had  long  sunk  into  forms.  But  ancient 
forms  easily  lend  themselves  to  a  revivification  by 
meanings  and  applications,  new  or  old,  under  the  gal¬ 
vanism  of  democratic  forces.  The  disturbers  of  the 
church,  passing  by  the  act  of  “  presentation  ”  as  an 
obstacle  too  formidable  to  be  separately  attacked  on 
its  own  account,  made  their  stand  upon  one  of  the 
two  acts  which  lie  next  in  succession.  It  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  routine,  that  the  presbytery,  having  been  warned 
of  the  patron’s  appointment,  and  having  “  received  ” 
(in  technical  language)  the  presentee —  that  is,  having 
formally  recognized  him  in  that  character —  next  ap¬ 
point  a  day  on  which  he  is  to  preach  before  the  con¬ 
gregation.  This  sermon,  together  with  the  prayers  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  constitute  the  probationary 
act  according  to  some  views  ;  but,  according  to  the 
general  theory,  simply  the  inaugural  act  by  which  the 
new  pastor  places  himself  officially  before  his  future 
parishioners.  Decorum,  and  the  sense  of  proportion, 
seem  to  require  that  to  every  commencement  of  a  very 
weighty  relation,  imposing  new  duties,  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  and  ceremonial  entrance.  The  new 
pastor,  until  this  public  introduction,  could  not  be 
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legitimately  assumed  for  known  to  the  parishioners. 
And  accordingly  at  this  point  it  was  —  viz.,  subse¬ 
quently  to  his  authentic  publication,  as  we  may  call  it 
—  that,  in  the  case  of  any  grievous  scandal  known 
to  the  parish  as  outstanding  against  him,  arose  the 
proper  opportunity  furnished  by  the  church  for  lodg¬ 
ing  the  accusation,  and  for  investigating  it  before  the 
church  court.  In  default,  however,  of  any  grave  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  presentee,  he  was  next  summoned  by 
the  presbytery  to  what  really  was  a  probationary  act  at 
their  bar :  —  viz.,  an  examination  of  his  theological 
sufficiency.  But  in  this  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  fail,  because  he  must  previously  have  satis¬ 
fied  the  requisitions  of  the  church  in  his  original  ex¬ 
amination  for  a  license  to  preach.  Once  dismissed 
with  credit  from  this  bar,  he  was  now  beyond  all  fur¬ 
ther  probation  whatsoever  ;  in  technical  phrase,  he  was 
entitled  to  “  admission.”  Such  were  the  steps,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  orderly  succession,  by  which  a  man 
consummated  the  pastoral  tie  with  any  particular 
parish.  And  all  of  these  steps,  subsequent  to  the 
“  reception  ”  and  inaugural  preaching,  were  now  sum¬ 
marily  characterized  by  the  revolutionists  as  “  spirit¬ 
ual;  ”  for  the  sake  of  sequestering  them  into  their  own 
hands.  As  to  the  initiatory  act  of  presentation,  that 
might  be  secular,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  secular 
law.  But  the  rest  were  aers  which  belonged  not  to  a 
kingdom  of  this  world.  “  These,”  with  a  new-born 
scrupulosity  never  heard  of  until  the  revolution  of 
1834,  clamored  for  new  casuistries  ;  “  these,”  said  the 
agitators,  “  we  cannot  consent  any  longer  to  leave  in 
their  state  of  collapse  as  mere  inert  or  ceremonial 
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forms.  They  must  be  revivified.  By  all  means,  let 
the  patron  present  as  heretofore.  But  the  acts  of  ‘  ex¬ 
amination  ’  and  ‘  admission,’  together  with  the  power 
of  altogether  refusing  to  enter  upon  cither,  under  a 
protest  against  the  candidate  from  a  clear  majority  of 
the  parishioners  —  these  are  acts  falling  within  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  And  these  pow¬ 
ers  we  must,  for  the  future,  see  exercised  according  to 
spiritual  views.” 

Here,  then,  suddenly  emerged  a  perfect  ratification 
for  their  own  previous  revolutionary  doctrine  upon  the 
creation  of  parish  clergymen.  This  new  scruple  was, 
in  relation  to  former  scruples,  a  perfect  linch-pin  for 
locking  their  machinery  into  cohesion.  For  vainly 
would  they  have  sought  to  defeat  the  patron’s  right  of 
presenting,  unless  through  this  sudden  pause  and  in¬ 
terdict  imposed  upon  the  lutter  acts  in  the  process  of 
induction,  under  the  pretext  that  these  were  acts  com¬ 
petent  only  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction.  This  plea,  by 
its  tendency,  rounded  and  secured  all  that  they  had 
yet  advanced  in  the  way  of  claim.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  though  indispensable  negatively,  positively  it 
stretched  so  much  further  than  any  necessity  or  inter¬ 
est  inherent  in  their  present  innovations,  that  not  im¬ 
probably  they  faltered  and  shrank  back  at  first  from 
the  immeasurable  field  of  consequences  upon  which  ii 
opened.  They  would  willingly  have  accepted  less. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  sometimes  happens,  that,  to  train 
as  much  as  is  needful  in  one  direction,  you  must  takft 
a  great  deal  more  than  you  wish  for  in  another.  Anv 
principle,  which  could  carry  them  over  the  uwuodiate 
difficulty,  would,  by  a  mere  necessity,  cur;  y  thorn  in- 
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calculably  beyond  it.  For,  if  every  act  bearing  in  any 
one  direction  a  spiritual  aspect,  showing  at  any  angle 
a  relation  to  spiritual  things,  is  therefore  to  be  held 
spiritual  in  a  sense  excluding  the  interference  of  the 
civil  power,  there  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  authority  in  any  independent 
form.  Accordingly,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  claim  to 
a  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  collision  with  the  claims  of 
the  state,  would  not  probably  have  offered  itself  to  the 
ambition  of  the  agitators,  otherwise  than  as  a  measure 
ancillary  to  their  earlier  pretension  of  appointing  vir¬ 
tually  all  parish  clergymen.  The  one  claim  was  found 
to  be  the  integration  or  sine  qua  non  complement  of 
the  other.  In  order  to  sustain  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ment  in  their  own  courts,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  defeat  the  patron’s  power  ;  and,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  patron’s  power,  ranging  itself  (as  sooner  or 
later  it  would)  under  the  law  of  the  land,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  decline  that  struggle,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  take  the  question  out  of  all  secular  jurisdictions 
whatever. 

In  this  way  grew  up  that  two-fold  revolution  which 
has  been  convulsing  the  Scottish  church  since  1834  ; 
first,  the  audacious  attempt  to  disturb  the  settled  mode 
of  appointing  the  parish  clergy,  through  a  silent  rob¬ 
bery  perpetrated  on  the  crown  and  great  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  secondly,  and  in  prosecution  of  that  primary 
purpose,  the  far  more  frantic  attempt  to  renew  in  a 
practical  shape  the  old  disputes  so  often  agitating  the 
forum  of  Christendom,  as  to  the  bounds  of  civil  and 
spiritual  power. 

In  our  rehearsal  of  the  stages  through  which  the 
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process  of  induction,  ordinarily  travels,  we  have  pur¬ 
posely  omitted  one  possible  interlude  or  parenthesis  in 
the  series  ;  not  as  wishing  to  conceal  it,  but  for  the 
very  opposite  reason.  It  is  right  to  withdraw  from  a 
representative  account  of  any  transaction  such  varieties 
of  the  routine  as  occur  but  seldom  :  in  this  way  they 
are  more  pointedly  exposed.  Now,  having  made  that 
explanation,  we  go  on  to  inform  the  Southern  reader 
—  that  an  old  traditionary  usage  has  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  but  not  systematically  or  uniformly,  of  send¬ 
ing  to  the  presentee,  through  the  presbytery,  what  is 
designated  a  “  call”  subscribed  by  members  of  the 
parish  congregation.  This  call  is  simply  an  invitation  to 
the  office  of  their  pastor.  It  arose  in  the  disorders  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  in  practice  it  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  sunk  into  a  mere  formality  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  very  position  vffiich  it 
holds  in  the  succession  of  steps,  not  usually  coming 
forward  until  after  the  presentation  has  been  notified 
(supposing  that  it  comes  forward  at  all),  compels  us  to 
regard  it  in  that  light.  Apparently  it  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  patron’s  act  as  the  Address  of  the  two 
Houses  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  :  it  is  rather  a 
courteous  echo  to  the  personal  compliment  involved  in 
the  presentation,  than  capable  of  being  regarded  as 
any  original  act  of  invitation.  And  yet,  in  defiance 
of  that  notorious  fact,  some  people  go  so  far  as  fo 
assert,  that  a  call  is  not  good  unless  where  it  is  sub¬ 
scribed  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  congregation.  This 
is  amusing.  We  have  already  explained  that,  except 
as  a  liberal  courtesy,  the  very  idea  of  a  call  destined 
to  be  inoperative,  is  and  must  be  moonshine.  Yet 
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between  two  moonshines,  some  people,  it  seems,  can 
tell  which  is  the  denser.  We  have  all  heard  of  Bar¬ 
mecide  banquets,  where,  out  of  tureens  filled  to  the 
brim  with —  nothing,  the  fortunate  guest  was  helped  to 
vast  messes  of —  air.  For  a  hungry  guest  to  take  this 
tantalization  in  good  part,  was  the  sure  way  to  win  the 
esteem  of  the  noble  Barmecide.  But  the  Barmecide 
himself  would  hardly  approve  of  a  duel  turning  upon 
a  comparison  between  two  of  his  tureens,  question 
being  —  which  had  been  the  fuller,  or  of  two  nihilities 
which  had  been  seasoned  the  more  judiciously.  Yet 
this,  in  effect,  is  the  reasoning  of  those  who  say  that  a 
call,  signed  by  fifty-one  persons  out  of  a  hundred,  is 
more  valid  than  another  signed  only  by  twenty-six,  or 
by  nobody  :  it  being  in  the  meantime  fully  understood 
that  neither  is  valid  in  the  least  possible  degree.  But 
if  the  “  call”  was  a  Barmecide  call,  there  was  another 
act  open  to  the  congregation  which  was  not  so. 

For  the  English  reader  must  now  understand,  that 
over  and  above  the  passive  and  less  invidious  mode  of 
discountenancing  or  forbearing  to  countenance  a  pre¬ 
sentee,  by  withdrawing  from  the  direct  “  call  ”  upon 
him,  usage  has  sanctioned  another  and  stronger  sort 
of  protest  ;  one  which  takes  the  shape  of  distinct  and 
clamorous  object  ions.  We  are  speaking  of  the  routine 
in  this  place,  according  to  the  course  which  it  did 
travel  or  could  travel  under  that  law  and  that  practice 
which  furnished  the  pleas  for  complaint.  Now,  it  was 
upon  these  “  objections,”  as  may  well  be  supposed,  that 
the  main  battle  arose.  Simply  to  want  the  “  call,” 
being  a  mere  zero,  could  not  much  lay  hold  upon 
public  feeling.  It  was  a  case  not  fitted  for  effect. 
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You  cannot  bring  a  blank  privation  strongly  befoTe  the 
public  eye.  “  The  4  call  ’  did  not  take  place  last 
week  ;  ”  well,  perhaps  it  will  take  place  next  week.  Or 
again,  if  it  should  never  take  place,  perhaps  it  may  be 
religious  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parish.  Many 
parishes  notoriously  feel  no  interest  in  their  pastor, 
except  as  a  quiet  member  of  their  community.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  two  or  three  cases  that  might  occur, 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  the  public  ;  the  parish  had 
either  agreed  with  the  patron,  or  had  not  noticeably 
dissented.  But  in  the  third  case  of  positive  “  objections,” 
which  (in  order  to  justify  themselves  as  not  frivolous 
and  vexatious)  were  urged  with  peculiar  emphasis,  the 
attention  of  all  men  was  arrested.  Newspapers  rever¬ 
berated  the  fact :  sympathetic  groans  arose  :  the  patron 
was  an  oppressor  :  the  parish  was  under  persecution  : 
and  the  poor  clergyman,  whose  case  was  the  most  to 
be  pitied,  as  being  in  a  measure  endowed  with  a  lasting 
fund  of  dislike,  had  the  mortification  to  find,  over  and 
above  this  resistance  from  within,  that  he  bore  the 
name  of  “  intruder”  from  without.  He  was  supposed 
by  the  fiction  of  the  case  to  be  in  league  with  his 
patron  for  the  persecution  of  a  godly  parish ;  whilst  in 
reality  the  godly  parish  was  persecuting  him,  and 
hallooing  the  world  ah  extra  to  join  in  the  hunt. 

In  such  cases  of  pretended  objections  to  men  who 
have  not  been  tried,  we  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader, 
that  usually  they  are  mere  cabals  and  worldly  in¬ 
trigues.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  any  parish  or 
congregation  should  sincerely  agree  in  their  opinion 
of  a  clergyman.  What  one  man  likes  in  such  cases, 
another  man  detests.  Mr.  A.,  with  an  ardent  nature., 
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and  something  of  a  histrionic  turn,  doats  upon  a  fine 
rhetorical  display.  Mr.  B.,  with  more  simplicity  of 
taste,  pronounces  this  little  better  than  theatrical  osten¬ 
tation.  Mr.  C.  requires  a  good  deal  of  critical  schol¬ 
arship.  Mr.  D.  quarrels  with  this  as  unsuitable  to  a 
rustic  congregation.  Mrs.  X.,  who  is  “  under  concern  ” 
for  sin,  demands  a  searching  and  (as  she  expresses  it) 
a  “  faithful  ”  style  of  dealing  with  consciences.  Mrs. 
Y.,  an  aristocratic  lady,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  mixed 
up  in  any  common  charge  together  with  low  people, 
abominates  such  words  as  “  sin,”  and  wills  that  the 
parson  should  confine  his  “  observations  ”  to  the 
“  shocking  demoralization  of  the  lower  orders.” 

Now,  having  stated  the  practice  of  Scottish  in¬ 
duction  as  it  was  formerly  sustained  in  its  first  stage 
by  law,  in  its  second  stage  by  usage,  let  us  finish 
that  part  of  the  subject  by  reporting  the  exist.ivg 
practice  as  regulated  in  all  its  stages  by  law.  What 
law?  The  law  as  laid  down  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  late 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  statement  should,  histori¬ 
cally  speaking,  have  found  itself  under  our  third  head, 
as  being  one  amongst  the  consequences  immediately 
following  the  final  rupture.  But  it  is  better  placed 
at  this  point ;  because  it  closes  the  whole  review  of 
that  topic  ;  and  because  it  reflects  light  upon  the 
former  practice  —  the  practice  which  led  to  the  whole 
mutinous  tumult:  every  alteration  forcing  more  keenly 
upon  the  reader’s  attention  what  had  been  the  pre¬ 
vious  custom,  and  in  what  respect  it  was  held  by 
any  man  to  be  a  grievance. 

This  act,  then,  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s,  removes  all 
legal  effect  from  the  “  call.”  Common  sense  required 
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that.  For  what  was  to  be  done  with  patronage  ?  Was 
it  to  be  sustained,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  not,  then  why 
quarrel  with  the  Non-intrusionists  ?  Why  suffer  a 
schism  to  take  place  in  the  church  ?  Give  legal  effect 
to  the  “  call,”  and  the  original  cause  of  quarrel  is 
gone.  For,  with  respect  to  the  opponents  of  the  Non- 
intrusionists,  they  would  bow  to  the  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  patronage  is  to  be  sustained,  then  why 
allow  of  any  lingering  or  doubtful  force  to  what  must 
often  operate  as  a  conflicting  claim?  “A  call,”  rvhich 
carries  with  it  any  legal  force,  annihilates  patronage. 
Patronage  would  thus  be  exercised  only  on  sufferance. 
Do  we  mean  then,  that  a  “  call  ”  should  sink  into  a 
pure  fiction  of  ceremony,  like  the  English  conge-d' elire 
addressed  to  a  dean  and  chapter,  calling  on  them  to 
elect  a  bishop,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  already 
the  see  has  been  filled  by  a  nomination  from  the 
crown?  Not  at  all;  a  moral  weight  will  still  attach 
to  the  “  call,”  though  no  legal  coercion :  and  what  is 
chiefly  important,  all  those  douhts  will  be  removed  by 
express  legislation,  which  could  not  but  arise  between 
a  practice  pointing  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and 
sometimes  in  another,  between  legal  decisions  again 
upholding  one  view,  whilst  something  very  like  legal 
prescription  was  occasionally  pleaded  for  the  other. 
Behold  the  evil  of  written  laws  not  rigorously  in 
harmony  -with  that  sort  of  customary  law  founded  upon 
vague  tradition  or  irregular  practice.  And  here,  by 
the  way,  arises  the  place  for  explaining  to  the  reader 
that  irreconcilable  dispute  amongst  Parliamentary  law¬ 
yers  as  to  the  question  whether  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill 
were  enactory,  that  is,  created  a  new  law,  or  declara - 
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lory ,  that  is,  simply  expounded  an  old  one.  If  enac- 
tory,  then  why  did  the  House  of  Lords  give  judgment 
against  those  who  allowed  weight  to  the  “call”? 
That  might  need  altering  ;  that  might  be  highly  inex¬ 
pedient  ;  but  if  it  required  a  new  law  to  make  it 
illegal,  how  could  those  parties  be  held  in  the  -wrong 
previously  to  the  new  act  of  legislation  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  declaratory,  then  show  us  any  old  law  w'hich 
made  the  “call”  illegal.  The  fact  is,  that  no  man 
can  decide  whether  the  act  established  a  new  law,  or 
merely  expounded  an  old  one.  And  the  reason  why 
he  cannot,  is  this  :  the  practice,  the  usage,  which 
often  is  the  law,  had  grown  up  variously  during  the 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  many  places 
political  reasons  had  dictated  that  the  elders  should 
nominate  the  incumbent.  But  the  ancient  practice 
had  authorized  patronage  :  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne 
(10th  chap.)  it  was  even  formally  restored  ;  and  yet 
the  patron  in  known  instances  was  said  to  have  waived 
his  right  in  deference  to  the  “  call.”  But  why?  Did 
he  do  so  in  courteous  compliance  with  the  parish,  as 
a  party  whose  reasonable  wishes  ought,  for  the  sake 
of  all  parties,  to  meet  with  attention  ?  Or  did  he  do 
so,  in  humble  submission  to  the  parish,  as  having  by 
their  majorities  a  legal  right  to  the  presentation  ? 
There  lay  the  question.  The  presumptions  from  an¬ 
tiquity  were  all  against  the  call.  The  more  modern 
practice  had  occasionally  been  for  it.  Now,  we  all 
know  how  many  colorable  claims  of  right  are  created 
by  prescription.  What  was  the  exact  force  of  the 
“  call,”  no  man  could  say.  In  like  manner,  the  exact 
character  and  limit  of  allowable  objections  had  been 
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ill-defined  in  practice,  and  rested  more  on  a  vague 
tradition  than  on  any  settled  rule.  This  also  made  it 
hard  to  say  whether  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act  were  enactory 
or  declaratory,  a  predicament,  however,  which  equally 
affects  all  statutes  for  removing  doubts. 

The  “  call,”  then,  we  consider  as  no  longer  recog¬ 
nized  by  law.  But  did  Lord  Aberdeen  by  that  change 
establish  the  right  of  the  patron  as  an  unconditional 
right  ?  By  no  means.  He  made  it  strictly  a  condi¬ 
tional  right.  The  presentee  is  now  a  candidate,  and 
no  more.  He  has  the  most  important  vote  in  his 
favor,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  vote  may  still  be  set  aside, 
though  still  only  with  the  effect  of  compelling  the 
patron  to  a  new  choice.  “  Calls'”  are  no  longer 
doubtful  in  their  meaning,  but  objections  ”  have  a 
fair  field  laid  open  to  them.  All  reasonable  objections 
are  to  be  weighed.  But  who  is  to  judge  whether  they 
are  reasonable  ?  The  presbytery  of  the  district.  And 
now  pursue  the  action  of  the  law,  and  see  how  little 
ground  it  leaves  upon  which  to  hang  a  complaint. 
Everybody’s  rights  are  secured.  Whatever  be  the 
event,  first  of  all  the  presentee  cannot  complain,  if  he 
is  rejected  only  for  proved  insufficiency.  He  is  put 
on  his  trial  as  to  these  points  only  :  1.  Is  he  orthodox  ? 
2.  Is  he  of  good  moral  reputation?  8.  Is  he  suffi¬ 
ciently  learned  ?  And  note  this  (which  in  fact  Sir 
James  Graham  remarked  in  his  official  letter  to  the 
Assembly),  strictly  speaking, he  ought  not  to  be  under 
challenge  as  respects  the  third  point,  for  it  is  your 
own  fault,  the  fault  of  your  own  licensing  courts  (the 
presbyteries),  if  he  is  not  qualified  so  far.  You  should 
not  have  created  him  a  licentiate,  should  not  have 
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given  him  a  license  to  preach,  as  must  have  been  done 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  his  progress,  if  he  were  not 
learned  enough.  Once  learned,  a  man  is  learned  for 
life.  As  to  the  other  points,  he  m-y  change,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  an  examination  is  requisite.  But 
how  can  he  complain  if  he  is  found  by  an  impartial 
court  of  venerable  men  objectionable  on  any  score? 
If  it  were  possible,  however,  that  he  should  be  wronged, 
he  has  his  appeal.  Secondly,  how  can  the  patron 
complain  ?  His  case  is  the  same  as  his  presentee’s 
case  ;  his  injuries  the  same;  his  relief  the  same.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  his  man  is  rejected,  it  is  not  the  parish  man 
that  takes  his  place.  No  ;  but  a  second  man  of  his 
own  choice :  and,  if  again  he  chooses  amiss,  who  is  to 
blame  for  that  1  Thirdly,  can  the  congregation  com¬ 
plain  ?  They  have  a  general  interest  in  their  spiritual 
guide.  But  as  to  the  preference  for  oratory  —  for  loud 
or  musical  voice  —  for  peculiar  views  in  religion  — 
these  things  are  special :  they  interest  but  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  minority  in  any  parish ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  that  which  pleases  one  is  often  offensive  to 
another.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  parish  would 
reject  a  man  for  being  a  married  man:  some  of  the 
parish  have  unmarried  daughters.  But  this  case 
clearly  belongs  to  the  small  minority ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that,  where  the  objections  lay  “for  cause 
not  shown,”  it  was  often  for  this  cause.  Fourthly, 
can  the  church  complain  ?  Her  interest  is  represented, 
1,  not  by  the  presentee ;  2,  not  by  the  patron  ;  3,  not 
by  the  congregation  ;  but  4,  by  the  presbytery.  And, 
whatever  the  presbytery  say,  that  is  supported.  Speak¬ 
ing  either  for  the  patron,  for  the  presentee,  for  the 
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congregation,  or  for  themselves  as  conservators  of  the 
church,  that  court  is  heard  ;  what  more  would  they 
have  ?  And  thus  in  turn  every  interest  is  protected. 
Now  the  point  to  be  remarked  is  —  that  each  party  in 
turn  has  a  separate  influence.  But  on  any  other  plan, 
giving  to  one  party  out  of  the  four  an  absolute  or 
unconditional  power,  no  matter  which  of  the  four  it  be 
—  all  the  rest  have  none  at  all.  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
reconciled  the  rights  of  patrons  for  the  first  time  with 
those  of  all  other  parties  interested.  Nobody  has 
more  than  a  conditional  power.  Everybody  has  that. 
And  the  patron,  as  necessity  requires,  if  property  is  to 
be  protected,  has,  in  all  circumstances,  the  revisionary 
power. 

II.  Secondly,  How  were  these  things  done  ?  By 
what  means  were  the  hands  of  any  party  strengthened, 
so  as  to  find  this  revolution  possible  ? 

We  seek  not  to  refine  :  but  all  moral  power  issues 
out  of  moral  forces.  And  it  may  be  well,  therefore, 
rapidly  to  sketch  the  history  of  religion,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  moral  forces,  as  it  sank  and  rose  in  this 
island  through  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  great  revolutions  of 
the  seventeenth  century  —  that  in  1 649,  accomplished 
by  the  Parliament  armies  (including  its  reaction  in 
1660),  and  secondly,  that  in  1688  -9  —  did  much  to 
unsettle  the  religious  tone  of  public  morals.  His¬ 
torians  and  satirists  ascribe  a  large  effect  in  this  change 
to  the  personal  influence  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  foreign 
character  of  his  court.  We  do  not  share  in  their 
views,  and  one  eminent  proof  that  they  are  wrong, 
lies  in  the  following  fact  —  viz.,  that  the  sublimest  act 
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of  self-sacrifice  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  arose 
precisely  in  the  most  triumphant  season  of  Charles’s 
career,  a  time  when  the  reaction  of  hatred  had  not 
yet  neutralized  the  sunny  joyousness  of  his  Restora¬ 
tion.  Surely  the  reader  cannot  he  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  we  mean  —  the  renunciation  in  one  hour,  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  in  1662,  of  two  thousand  bene¬ 
fices  by  the  non-conforming  clergymen  of  England. 
In  the  same  year  occurred  a  similar  renunciation  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  benefices  in  Scotland.  These 
•great  sacrifices,  whether  called  for  or  not,  argue  a 
great  strength  in  the  religious  principle  at  that  era. 
Yet  the  decay  of  external  religion  towards  the  close  of 
that  century  is  proved  incontestably.  We  ourselves 
are  inclined  to  charge  this  upon  two  causes  ;  first,  that 
the  times  were  controversial ;  and  usually  it  happens  — 
that,  where  too  much  energy  is  carried  into  the  con¬ 
troversies  or  intellectual  part  of  religion,  a  very  dimin¬ 
ished  fervor  attends  the  culture  of  its  moral  and  prac¬ 
tical  part.  This  was  perhaps  one  reason ;  for  the 
dispute  with  the  Eapal  church,  partly,  perhaps,  with  a 
secret  reference  to  the  rumored  apostasy  of  the  royal 
family,  was  pursued  more  eagerly  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  than  even  in  any  section  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  But,  doubtless,  the  main  reason  was 
the  revolutionary  character  of  the  times.  Morality  is 
at  all  periods  fearfully  shaken  by  intestine  wars,  and 
by  instability  in  a  government.  The  actual  duration 
of  war  in  England  was  not  indeed  longer  than  three 
and  a  half  years  —  viz.,  from  Edgehill  Fight  in  the 
nutumn  of  1642,  to  the  defeat  of  the  king’s  last  force 
under  Sir  Jacob  Astley  at  Stow-in-the-walds  in  the 
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spring  of  1646.  Any  other  fighting  in  that  century 
belonged  to  mere  insulated  and  discontinuous  war. 
But  the  insecurity  of  every  government  between  1638 
and  1702,  kept  the  popular  mind  in  a  state  of  fermen¬ 
tation.  Accordingly,  Queen  Anne’s  reign  might  he 
said  to  open  upon  an  irreligious  people.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  was  further  strengthened  by  the  unavoid¬ 
able  interweaving  at  that  time  of  politics  with  religion. 
They  could  not  be  kept  separate ;  and  the  favor  shown 
even  by  religious  people  to  such  partisan  zealots  as 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  evidenced,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
moted,  the  public  irreligion.  This  was  the  period  in 
which  the  clergy  thought  too  little  of  their  duties,  but 
too  much  of  their  professional  rights ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  indirect  report  of  the  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture,  all  apostolic  or  missionary  zeal  for  the  extension 
of  religion,  was  in  those  days  a  thing  unknown.  It 
may  seem  unaccountable  to  many,  that  the  same  state 
of  things  should  have  spread  in  those  days  to  Scotland  ; 
but  this  is  no  more  than  the  analogies  of  all  experience 
entitled  us  to  expect.  Thus  we  know  that  the  instincts 
of  religious  reformation  ripened  everywhere  at  the 
same  period  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other  ;  although  between  most  of  the 
European  kingdoms  there  was  nothing  like  so  much 
intercourse  as  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  both  countries,  a  cold  and  life¬ 
less  state  of  public  religion  prevailed  up  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  French  Revolutions.  These  great  events  gave 
a  shock  everywhere  to  the  meditative,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  the  religious  impulses  of  men.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  an  irregular  channel  had  been  already 
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opened  to  these  impulses  by  the  two  founders  of 
Methodism.  A  century  has  now  passed  since  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  organized  a  more  spiritual  machinery 
of  preaching  than  could  then  be  found  in  England,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes.  These 
Methodist  institutions  prospered,  as  they  were  sure  of 
doing,  amongst  the  poor  and  the  neglected  at  any  time, 
much  more  when  contrasted  with  the  deep  slumbers  of 
the  Established  Church.  And  another  ground  of  pros¬ 
perity  soon  arose  out  of  the  now  expanding  manufac¬ 
turing  system.  Vast  multitudes  of  men  grew  up  under 
that  system  —  humble  enough  by  the  quality  of  their 
education  to  accept  with  thankfulness  the  ministrations 
of  Methodism,  and  rich  enough  to  react,  upon  that 
beneficent  institution,  by  continued  endowments  in 
money.  Gradually,  even  the  church  herself,  that 
mighty  establishment,  under  the  cold  shade  of  which 
Methodism  had  grown  up  as  a  neglected  weed,  began 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  an  extending  Methodistic 
influence,  which  originally  she  had  haughtily  despised. 
Eirst,  she  murmured ;  then  she  grew  anxious  or  fear¬ 
ful  ;  and  finally,  she  began  to  find  herself  invaded  or 
modified  from  within,  by  influences  springing  up  from 
Methodism.  This  last  effect  became  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  evident  after  the  French  Pevolution.  The  church 
of  Scotland,  which,  as  a  whole  had  exhibited,  with 
much  unobtrusive  piety,  the  same  outward  torpor  as 
the  Church  of  England  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
betrayed  a  corresponding  resuscitation  about  the  same 
time.  At  the  opening  of  this  present  century,  both  of 
these  national  churches  began  to  show  a  marked  re¬ 
kindling  of  religious  fervor.  In  what  extent  this 
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change  in  the  Scottish  church  had  been  due,  mediately 
or  immediately,  to  Methodism,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
calculate  ;  that  is,  we  do  not  pretend  to  settle  the  pro¬ 
portions.  But  mediately  the  Scottish  church  must  have 
been  affected,  because  she  was  greatly  affected  by  her 
intercourse  with  the  English  church  (as  e.  g.,  in  Bible 
Societies,  Missionary  Societies,  &c.)  ;  and  the  English 
church  had  been  previously  affected  by  Methodism. 
Immediately  she  must  also  have  been  affected  by  Meth¬ 
odism,  because  Whitefield  had  been  invited  to  preach 
in  Scotland,  and  did  preach  in  Scotland.  But,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  awakening  from 
slumber  in  the  two  established  churches  of  this  island, 
the  fact  is  so  little  to  be  denied,  that,  in  both  its  aspects, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  those  most  interested  in  denying 
it.  The  two  churches  slept  the  sleep  of  torpor  through 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  so  much  of  the  fact  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  their  own  members.  The  two  churches 
awoke,  as  from  a  trance,  in  or  just  before  the  dawning 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  this  second  half  of  the  fact 
is  acknowledged  by  their  opponents.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  that  formidable  power  in  England  and 
Wales,  who  once  reviled  the  Establishment  as  the 
dormitory  of  spiritual  drones,  have  for  many  years 
hailed  a  very  large  section  in  that  establishment  — 
viz.,  the  section  technically  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  clergy  —  as  brothers  after  their  own 
hearts,  and  corresponding  to  their  own  strictest  model 
of  a  spiritual  clergy.  That  section  again,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  section  in  the  English  church,  as  men  more 
highly  educated,  took  a  direct  interest  in  the  Scottish 
clergy,  upon  general  principles  of  liberal  interest  in  all 
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that  could  affect  religion,  beyond  what  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Methodists.  And  in  this  way  grew  up 
a  considerable  action  and  reaction  between  the  two 
classical  churches  of  the  British  soil. 

Such  was  the  varying  condition,  when  sketched  in 
outline,  of  the  Scottish  and  English  churches.  Two 
centuries  ago,  and  for  half  a  century  beyond  that,  we 
find  both  churches  in  a  state  of  trial,  of  turbulent 
agitation,  and  of  sacrifices  for  conscience,  which  in¬ 
volved  every  fifth  or  sixth  beneficiary.  Then  came  a 
century  of  languor,  and  the  carelessness  which  belongs 
to  settled  prosperity.  And  finally,  for  both  has  arisen 
a  half  century  of  new  light  —  new  zeal  —  and,  spirit¬ 
ually  speaking,  of  new  prosperity.  This  deduction  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  down,  in  order  to  explain  the 
new  power  which  arose  to  the  Scottish  church,  during 
the  last  generation  of  suppose  thirty  years. 

When  two  powerful  establishments,  each  separately 
fitted  to  the  genius  and  needs  of  its  several  people,  are 
pulling  together  powerfully  towards  one  great  spiritual 
object,  vast  must  be  the  results.  Our  ancestors  would 
have  stood  aghast  as  at  some  fabulous  legend  or  some 
mighty  miracle,  could  they  have  heard  of  the  scale  on 
which  our  modern  contributions  proceed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  missions  to  barbarous  nations,  of  circulating 
the  Scriptures  (whether  through  the  Bible  Society), 
that  is,  the  National  Society,  or  Provincial  Societies), 
of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  languages  scarcely 
known  by  name  to  scholars,  of  converting  Jews,  of 
organizing  and  propagating  education.  Towards  these 
great  objects  the  Scottish  clergy  had  worked  with 
energy,  and  with  little  disturbance  to  their  unanimity. 
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Confidence  was  universally  felt  in  their  piety  and  in 
their  discretion.  This  confidence  even  reached  the 
supreme  rulers  of  the  state.  Very  much  through 
ecclesiastical  influence,  new  plans  for  extending  the 
religious  power  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  indirectly 
of  extending  their  secular  power,  were  countenanced 
hy  the  government.  Jealousy  had  been  disarmed  by 
the  upright  conduct  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  their 
remarkable  freedom  hitherto  from  all  taint  of  ambition. 
It  was  felt,  besides,  that  the  temper  of  the  Scottish 
nation  was  radically  indisposed  to  all  intriguing  or 
modes  of  temporal  ascendency  in  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
The  nation,  therefore,  was  in  some  degree  held  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  discretion  of  their  clergy.  And 
hence  it  arose,  that  much  less  caution  was  applied  to 
the  first  encroachment  of  the  non-intrusionists,  than 
would  have  been  applied  under  circumstances  of  more 
apparent  doubt.  Hence,  it  arose,  that  a  confidence 
from  the  Scottish  nation  was  extended  to  this  clergy, 
which  too  certainly  has  been  abused. 

In  the  years  1824  —  5,  Parliament  had  passed  acts 
“  for  building  additional  places  of  worship  in  the  high¬ 
lands  and  islands  of  Scotland.”  These  acts  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  section  in  that  general  extension 
of  religious  machinery  which  the  British  people,  hy 
their  government  and  their  legislature,  have  for  many 
years  been  promoting.  Not,  as  is  ordinarily  said,  that 
the  weight  of  this  duty  had  grown  upon  them  simply 
through  their  own  treacherous  neglect  of  it  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  that  no 
reasonable  attention  to  that  duty  could  have  kept  pace 
with  the  scale  upon  which  the  claims  of  a  new  manu- 
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facturing  population  had  increased.  In  mere  equity 
we  must  admit  —  not  that  the  British  nation  had 
fallen  behind  its  duties  (though  naturally  it  might 
have  done  so  under  the  religious  torpor  prevalent  at 
the  original  era  of  manufacturing  extension),  but  that 
the  duties  had  outstripped  all  human  power  of  over¬ 
taking  them.  The  efforts,  however,  have  been  pro¬ 
digious  in  this  direction  for  many  years.  Amongst 
those  applied  to  Scotland,  it  had  been  settled  by  Par¬ 
liament  that  forty-two  new  churches  should  be  raised 
in  the  highlands,  with  an  endowment  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  £120  annually  for  each  incumbent.  There 
were  besides  more  than  two  hundred  chapels  of  ease 
to  be  founded ;  and  towards  this  scheme  the  Scottish 
public  subscribed  largely.  The  money  was  intrusted 
to  the  clergy.  That  was  right,  but  mark  what  followed. 
It  had  been  expressly  provided  by  Parliament  —  that 
any  district  or  circumjacent  territory,  allotted  to  such 
parliamentary  churches  as  the  range  within  which  the 
incumbent  was  to  exercise  his  spiritual  ministration, 
should  not  be  separate  parishes  for  any  civil  or  legal 
effects.  Here  surely  the  intentions  and  directions 
of  the  legislature  were  plain  enough,  and  decisive 
enough. 

How  did  the  Scottish  clergy  obey  them?  They 
erected  all  these  jurisdictions  into  bond  fide  “  parish¬ 
es,”  enjoying  the  plenary  rights  (as  to  church  govern¬ 
ment)  of  the  other  parishes,  and  distinguished  from 
them  in  a  merely  nominal  way  as  parishes  quoad  sacra. 
There  were  added  at  once  to  the  presbyteries,  which 
are  the  organs  of  the  church  power,  two  hundred  and 
three  clerical  persons  for  the  chapels  of  ease,  and 
VOL.  u.  3 
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forty-two  for  the  highland  churches  —  making  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  new  members.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  Scottish  church,  an  equal  number 
of  lay  elders  (called  ruling  elders)  accompany  the 
clerical  elders.  Consequently  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
new  members  were  introduced  at  once  into  that  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  courts  (presbyteries)  which  form  the 
electoral  bodies  in  relation  to  the  highest  court  of 
General  Assembly.  The  effect  of  this  change,  made 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  law,  was  twofold.  First,  it 
threw  into  many  separate  presbyteries  a  considerable 
accession  of  voters  —  all  owing  their  appointments  to 
the  General  Assembly.  This  would  at  once  give  a 
large  bias  favorable  to  their  party  views  in  every 
election  for  members  to  serve  in  the  Assembly.  Even 
upon  an  Assembly  numerically  limited,  this  innovation 
would  have  told  most  abusively.  But  the  Assembly 
was  not  limited;  and  therefore  the  whole  effect  was, 
at  the  same  moment,  greatly  to  extend  the  electors 
and  the  elected. 

Here,  then,  was  the  machinery  by  which  the  faction 
worked.  They  drew  that  power  from  Scotland  re¬ 
kindled  into  a  temper  of  religious  anxiety,  which  they 
never  could  have  drawn  from  Scotland  lying  torpid, 
as  she  had  lain  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
new  machinery  (created  by  Parliament  in  order  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Scottish  nation),  the  money  of 
that  nation,  the  awakened  zeal  of  that  nation  ;  all 
these  were  employed,  honorably  in  one  sense,  that  is, 
not  turned  aside  into  private  channels  for  purposes  of 
individuals,  but  factiously  in  the  result,  as  being  for 
the  benefit  of  a  faction ;  honorably  as  regarded  the 
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open  mode  of  applying  such  influence  —  a  mode  which 
did  not  shrink  from  exposure  ;  but  most  dishonorably, 
in  so  far  a3  privileges,  which  had  been  conceded  alto¬ 
gether  for  a  spiritual  object,  were  abusively  transferred 
to  the  furtherance  of  a  temporal  intrigue.  Such  were 
the  methods  by  which  the  new-horn  ambition  of  the 
clergy  moved ;  and  that  ambition  had  become  active, 
simply  because  it  had  suddenly  seemed  to  become 
practicable.  The  presbyteries,  as  being  the  effectual 
electoral  bodies,  are  really  the  main  springs  of  the 
ecclesiastical  administration.  To  govern  them,  was  in 
effect  to  govern  the  church.  A  new  scheme  for  ex¬ 
tending  religion  had  opened  a  new  avenue  to  this 
control  over  the  presbyteries.  That  opening  was 
notoriously  unlawful.  But  not  the  less  the  church 
faction  precipitated  themselves  ardently  upon  it ;  and 
but  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  civil  courts,  they  would 
never  have  been  dislodged  from  what  they  had  so 
suddenly  acquired.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  leap 
taken  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  into  a  power,  of  which, 
hitherto,  they  had  never  enjoyed  a  fraction.  It  was  a 
movement  per  saltum ,  beyond  all  that  history  has 
recorded.  At  cock-crow  they  had  no  power  at  all ; 
when  the  sun  went  down,  they  had  gained  (if  they 
could  have  held)  a  papal  supremacy.  And  a  thing  not 
less  memorably  strange  is,  that  even  yet  the  ambitious 
leaders  were  not  disturbed ;  what  they  had  gained 
was  viewed  by  the  publie  as  a  collateral  gain,  indirectly 
adhering  to  a  higher  object,  but  forming  no  part  at  all 
of  what  the  clergy  had  sought.  It  required  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  law  courts  to  unmask  and  decompose  their  true 
object.  The  obstinacy  of  the  defence  betrayed  the 
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real  animus  of  the  attempt.  It  was  an  attempt  which, 
in  connection  with  the  Veto  Act  (supposing  that  to 
have  prospered),  would  have  laid  the  whole  power  of 
the  church  at  their  feet.  What  the  law  had  distrib¬ 
uted  amongst  three  powers,  patron,  parish,  and  presby¬ 
ter,  would  have  been  concentrated  in  themselves.  The 
quoad  sacra  parishes  would  have  riveted  their  majori¬ 
ties  in  the  presbyteries  ;  and  the  presbyteries,  under 
the  real  action  of  the  Veto,  would  have  appointed 
nearly  every  incumbent  in  Scotland.  And  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  question,  when  treated  merely  in  out¬ 
line  —  How  were  these  things  done  ?  The  religion  of 
the  times  had  created  new  machineries  for  propagating 
a  new  religious  influence.  These  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  temptation  to  abuse  these 
advantages  led  them  into  revolution. 

III.  Having  now  stated  what  was  done,  as  well 
as  how  it  was  done,  let  us  estimate  the  consequences 
of  these  acts  ;  under  this  present,  or  third  section, 
reviewing  the  immediate  consequences  which  have 
taken  effect  already,  and  under  the  next  section  an¬ 
ticipating  the  more  remote  consequences  yet  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  as  we  have  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained,  the  General  Assembly  ventured  on  the  fatal 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  church,  and  (as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  towards  that)  on  the  attempt  to  revolutionize  the 
property  of  patronage.  There  lay  the  extravagance  of 
the  attempt ;  its  short-sightedness,  if  they  did  not  see 
its  civil  tendencies  ;  its  audacity,  if  they  did.  It  was 
one  revolution  marching  to  its  object  through  another  ; 
it  was  a  vote,  which,  if  at  all  sustained,  must  entail  a 
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long  inheri1  ance  of  contests  with  the  whole  civil  polity 
of  Scotland. 

“  Heu  quantum  fati  parva  tabella  vehit  !  ” 

It  might  seem  to  strangers  a  trivial  thing,  that  an 
obscure  court,  like  the  presbytery,  should  proceed  in 
the  business  of  induction  by  one  routine  rather  than 
by  another ;  but  was  it  a  trivial  thing  that  the  power 
of  appointing  clergymen  should  lapse  into  this  perilous 
dilemma  —  either  that  it  should  be  intercepted  by  the 
Scottish  clerical  order,  and  thus,  that  a  lordly  hier¬ 
archy  should  be  suddenly  created,  disposing  of  in¬ 
comes  which,  in  the  aggregate,  approach  to  half  a 
million  annually  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
dangerous  power,  if  defeated  as  a  clerical  power,  should 
settle  into  a  tenure  exquisitely  democratic  ?  Was 
that  trivial  ?  Doubtless,  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
revenues  are  not  equal,  nor  nearly  equal,  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  still,  it  is  true,  that  Scotland,  supposing  all  her 
benefices  equalized,  gives  a  larger  average  to  each  in¬ 
cumbent  than  England,  of  the  year  1830.  England, 
in  that  year,  gave  an  average  of  £299  to  each  bene¬ 
ficiary ;  Scotland  gave  an  average  of  £303.  That 
body,  therefore,  which  wields  patronage  in  Scotland, 
wields  a  greater  relative  power  than  the  corresponding 
body  in  England.  Now  this  body,  in  Scotland,  must 
finally  have  been  the  clerus  ;  but  supposing  the 
patronage  to  have  settled  nominally  where  the  Veto 
Act  had  placed  it,  then  it  would  have  settled  into  the 
keeping  of  a  fierce  democracy.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  justly 
remarked,  that  in  such  a  case  the  hired  ploughmen  of 
a  parish,  mercenary  hands  that  quit  their  engagements 
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at  Martinmas,  and  can  have  no  filial  interest  in  the 
parish,  would  generally  succeed  in  electing  the  clergy¬ 
man.  That  man  would  be  elected  generally,  who  had 
canvassed  the  parish  with  the  arts  and  means  of  an  elec¬ 
tioneering  candidate  ;  or  else,  the  struggle  would  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  property  and  the  Jacobinism  of  the  district. 

In  respect  to  Jacobinism,  the  condition  of  Scotland 
js  much  altered  from  what  it  was ;  pauperism  and 
great  towns  have  worked  “  strange  defeatures  ”  in 
Scottish  society.  A  vast  capital  has  arisen  in  the 
west,  on  a  level  with  the  first-rate  capitalists  of  the 
Continent  —  with  Vienna  or  with  Naples;  far  superior 
in  size  to  Madrid,  to  Lisbon,  to  Berlin  ;  more  than 
equal  to  Rome  and  Milan  ;  or  again  to  Munich  and 
Dresden,  taken  by  couples  :  and,  in  this  point,  be¬ 
yond  comparison  with  any  one  of  these  capitals,  that 
whilst  they  are  connected  by  slight  ties  with  the  cir¬ 
cumjacent  country,  Glasgow  keeps  open  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  whole  land.  Vast  laboratories  of 
encouragement  to  manual  skill,  too  often  dissociated 
from  consideration  of  character  ;  armies  of  mechanics, 
gloomy  and  restless,  having  no  interfusion  amongst 
their  endless  files  of  any  gradations  corresponding  to 
a  system  of  controlling  officers  ;  these  spectacles, 
which  are  permanently  offered  by  the  castra  stativa  of 
combined  mechanics  in  Glasgow  and  its  dependencies 
(Paisley,  Greenock,  &c.),  supported  by  similar  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  by  turbulent  collieries  in  other  parts  of 
that  kingdom,  make  Scotland,  when  now  developing 
her  strength,  no  longer  the  safe  and  docile  arena  for 
popular  movements  which  once  she  was,  with  a  people 
that  were  scattered  and  habits  that  were  pastoral. 
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And  at  tliis  moment,  so  fearfully  increased  is  the  over- 
bearance  of  democratic  impulses  in  Scotland,  that 
perhaps  in  no  European  nation  —  hardly  excepting 
France  —  has  it  become  more  important  to  hang 
weights  and  retarding  forces  upon  popular  movements 
amongst  the  laboring  classes. 

This  being  so,  we  have  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  apparent  apathy  with  which  the  landed 
body  met  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Veto  Act  in 
May,  1834.  Of  this  apathy,  two  insufficient  explana¬ 
tions  suggest  themselves  :  —  1st,  It  seemed  a  matter 
of  delicacy  to  confront  the  General  Assembly,  upon  a 
field  which  they  had  clamorously  challenged  for  their 
own.  The  question  at  issue  was  tempestuously  pub¬ 
lished  to  Scotland  as  a  question  exclusively  spiritual. 
And  by  whom  was  it  thus  published  ?  The  Southern 
reader  must  here  not  be  careless  of  dates.  At  present 
—  viz.,  in  1844  —  those  who  fulminate  such  views  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  are  simply  dissenters  ;  and  those 
who  vehemently  withstand  them  are  the  church,  armed 
with  the  powers  of  the  church.  Such  are  the  relations 
between  the  parties  in  1844.  But  in  1834,  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  party  were  not  only  in  the  church,  but 
(being  the  majority)  they  came  forward  as  the  church. 
The  new  doctrines  presented  themselves  at  first,  not 
as  those  of  a  faction,  but  of  the  Scottish  kirk  assem¬ 
bled  in  her  highest  court.  The  prestige  of  that  ad¬ 
vantage  has  vanished  since  then ;  for  this  faction,  after 
first  of  all  falling  into  a  minority,  afterwards  ceased  to 
be  any  part  or  section  of  the  church  ;  but  in  that  year 
1834,  such  a  prestige  did  really  operate;  and  this 
must  be  received  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  partially 
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explain  the  torpor  of  the  landed  body.  No  one  liked 
to  mo xe  first,  even  amongst  those  who  meant  to  move. 
But  another  reason  we  find  in  the  conscientious  scru¬ 
ples  of  many  landholders,  who  hesitated  to  move  at 
all  upon  a  question  then  insufficiently  discussed,  and 
in  which  their  own  interest  was  by  so  many  degrees 
the  largest. 

These  reasons,  however,  though  sufficient  for  sus¬ 
pense,  seem  hardly  sufficient  for  not  having  solemnly 
protested  against  the  Veto  Act  immediately  upon  its 
passing  the  Assembly.  Whatever  doubts  a  few  per¬ 
sons  might  harbor  upon  the  expediency  of  such  an  act, 
evidently  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
General  Assembly  could  have  no  power  to  abrogate  a 
law  passed  by  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  But 
probably  it  was  the  deep  sense  of  that  truth  which 
reined  up  the  national  resistance.  Sure  of  a  speedy 
collision  between  some  patron  and  the  infringers  of 
his  right,  other  parties  stood  back  for  the  present,  to 
watch  the  form  which  such  a  collision  might  assume. 

In  that  same  year  of  1834,  not  many  months  after 
the  passing  of  the  Assembly’s  Act,  came  on  the  first 
case  of  collision ;  and  some  time  subsequently  a 
second.  These  two  cases,  Auchterarder  and  Marnoch, 
commenced  in  the  very  same  steps,  but  immediately 
afterwards  diverged  as  widely  as  was  possible.  In 
both  cases,  the  rights  of  the  patron  and  of  the  pre¬ 
sentee  were  challenged  peremptorily  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  both  cases,  parishioners  objected  to  the  presentee 
without  reason  shown.  The  conduct  of  the  people 
was  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  that  of  the 
two  presbyteries  travelled  upon  lines  diametrically  op- 
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posite.  The  first  case  was  that  of  Auchterarder .  The 
parish  and  presbytery  concerned,  both  belonged  to 
Auchterarder  ;  and  there  the  presbytery  obeyed  the 
new  law  of  the  Assembly;  they  rejected  the  presentee, 
refusing  to  take  him  on  trial  of  his  qualifications : 
And  why  ?  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  —  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  majority  of  a  rustic  congregation  had  rejected 
him,  without  attempting  to  show  reason  for  his  rejec¬ 
tion.  The  Auchterarder  presbytery,  for  their  part  in 
this  affair,  were  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Session  by 
the  injured  parties  —  Lord  Kinnoul,  the  patron,  and 
Mr.  Young,  the  presentee.  Twice,  upon  a  different 
form  of  action,  the  Court  of  Session  gave  judgment 
against  the  presbytery;  twice  the  case  went  up  by 
appeal  to  the  Lords  ;  twice  the  Lords  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below.  In  the  other  case  of 
Marnoch,  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  took  precisely 
the  opposite  course.  So  far  from  abetting  the  unjust 
congregation  of  rustics,  they  rebelled  against  the  new 
law  of  the  Assembly,  and  declared,  by  seven  of  their 
number  against  three,  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  the  presentee,  and  to  induct  him  (if 
found  qualified)  into  the  benefice.  Upon  this,  the 
General  Assembly  suspended  the  seven  members  of 
presbytery.  By  that  mode  of  proceeding,  the  Assem¬ 
bly  fancied  that  they  should  be  able  to  elude  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  presbytery ;  it  being  supposed  that, 
whilst  suspended,  the  presbytery  had  no  power  to  or¬ 
dain  ;  and  that,  without  ordination,  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  giving  induction.  But  here  the  Assembly 
had  miscalculated.  Suspension  would  indeed  have 
had  the  effects  ascribed  to  it ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
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the  suspension,  as  being  originally  illegal,  was  found 
to  be  void ;  and  the  presentee,  on  that  ground,  ob¬ 
tained  a  decree  from  the  Court  of  Session,  ordaining 
the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  to  proceed  with  the 
settlement.  Three  of  the  ten  members  composing  this 
presbytery,  resisted ;  and  they  were  found  liable  in 
expenses.  The  other  seven  completed  the  settlement 
in  the  usual  form.  Here  was  plain  rebellion  ;  and  re¬ 
bellion  triumphant.  If  this  were  allowed,  all  was 
gone.  What  should  the  Assembly  do  for  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  authority  ?  Upon  deliberation,  they  de¬ 
posed  the  contumacious  presbytery  from  their  func¬ 
tions  as  clergymen,  and  declared  their  churches  vacant. 
But  this  sentence  was  found  to  be  a  irutum  fuhnen  ; 
the  crime  was  no  crime,  the  punishment  turned  out  no 
punishment :  and  a  minority,  even  in  this  very  As¬ 
sembly,  declared  publicly  that  they  would  not  consent 
to  regard  this  sentence  as  any  sentence  at  all,  but 
would  act  in  all  respects  as  if  no  such  sentence  had 
been  carried  by  vote.  Within  their  own  high  Court 
of  Assembly,  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  this 
refusal  to  recognize  a  sentence  voted  by  a  majority 
could  be  valid.  Outside,  the  civil  courts  came  into 
play ;  but  within  the  Assembly,  surely  its  own  laws 
and  votes  prevailed.  However,  this  distinction  could 
bring  little  comfort  to  the  Assembly  at  present ;  for 
the  illegality  of  the  deposal  was  now  past  all  dispute  ; 
and  the  attempt  to  punish,  or  even  ruin  a  number  of 
professional  brethren  for  not  enforcing  a  by-law,  when 
the  by-law  itself  had  been  found  irreconcilable  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  greatly  displeased  the  public,  as  vin¬ 
dictive,  oppressive,  and  useless  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Assembly. 
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Nothing  was  gained,  except  the  putting  on  record 
an  implacability  that  was  confessedly  impotent.  This 
was  the  very  lunacy  of  malice.  Mortifying  it  might 
certainly  seem  for  the  members  of  a  supreme  court, 
like  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  baffled  by  those  of  a 
subordinate  court :  but  still  since  each  party  must  be 
regarded  as  representing  far  larger  interests  than  any 
personal  to  themselves,  trying  on  either  side,  not  the 
energies  of  their  separate  wits,  but  the  available  re¬ 
sources  of  law  in  one  of  its  obscurer  chapters,  there 
really  seemed  no  more  room  for  humiliation  to  the 
one  party,  or  for  triumph  to  the  other,  than  there  is 
amongst  reasonable  men  in  the  result  from  a  game, 
where  the  game  is  one  exclusively  of  chance. 

From  this  period  it  is  probable  that  the  faction  of 
Non-intrusionists  resolved  upon  abandoning  the  church. 
It  was  the  one  sole  resource  left  for  sustaining  their 
own  importance  to  men  who  were  now  sinking  fast  in 
public  estimation.  At  the  latter  end  of  1842,  they 
summoned  a  convocation  in  Edinburgh.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  were  private  ;  but  it  was  generally  understood 
that  at  this  time  they  concerted  a  plan  for  going  out 
from  the  church,  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  alarm 
the  government  by  the  notification  of  this  design. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  secrets. 
What  is  known  to  everybody  is  —  that,  on  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  May,  1843, 
the  great  body  of  the  Non-intrusionists  moved  out 
in  procession.  The  sort  of  theatrical  interest  which 
gathered  round  the  Seceders  for  a  few  hurried  days  in 
May,  was  of  a  kind  which  should  naturally  have  made 
wise  men  both  ashamed  and  disgusted.  It  was  the 
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merest  effervescence  from  that  state  of  excitement 
which  is  nursed  by  novelty,  by  expectation,  by  the 
vague  anticipation  of  a  “  scene,”  possibly  of  a  quarrel, 
together  with  the  natural  interest  in  seeing  men  whose 
names  had  been  long  before  the  public  in  books  and 
periodical  journals. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Seceders  was  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  pseudo  General  Assembly.  When  there 
are  two  suns  visible,  or  two  moons,  the  real  one  and 
its  duplicate,  we  call  the  mock  sun  a  parhelios,  and 
the  mock  moon  a  paraselene.  On  that  principle,  we 
must  call  this  mock  Assembly  a  para-synodos.  Rarely, 
indeed,  can  we  applaud  the  Seceders  in  the  fabrication 
of  names.  They  distinguish  as  quoad  sacra  parishes 
those  which  were  peculiarly  quoad  politica  parishes  ; 
for  in  that  view  only  they  had  been  interesting  to  the 
Non-intvusionists.  Again,  they  style  themselves  The 
Free  Church,  by  way  of  taunting  the  other  side  with 
being  a  servile  church.  But  how  are  they  any  church 
at  all  ?  By  the  courtesies  of  Europe,  and  according 
to  usage,  a  church  means  a  religious  incorporation, 
protected  and  privileged  by  the  state.  Those  who  are 
not  so  privileged  are  usually  content  with  the  title  of 
Separatists,  Dissenters,  or  Nonconformists.  No  wise 
man  will  see  either  good  sense  or  dignity  in  assuming 
titles  not  appropriate.  The  very  position  and  aspect 
towards  the  church  (legally  so  called)  which  has  been 
assumed  by  the  Non-intrusionists — viz.,  the  position 
of  protesters  against  that  body,  not  merely  as  bearing, 
amongst  other  features,  a  certain  relation  to  the  state, 
but  specifically  because  they  bear  that  relation,  makes 
it  incongruous,  and  even  absurd,  for  these  Dissenters 
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to  denominate  themselves  a  “  church.”  But  there  is 
another  objection  to  this  denomination — the  “Free 
Church”  have  no  peculiar  and  separate  Confession  of 
Faith.  Nobody  knows  what  are  their  credenda — 
what  they  hold  indispensable  for  fellow-membership, 
either  as  to  faith  in  mysteries  or  in  moral  doctrines. 
Now,  if  they  reply —  “  Oh  !  as  to  that,  we  adopt  for 
our  faith  all  that  ever  we  did  profess  when  members 
of  the  Scottish  kirk  ”  —  then  in  effect  they  are  hardly 
so  much  as  a  dissenting  body,  except  in  some  elliptic 
sense.  There  is  a  grievous  hiatus  in  their  own  title- 
deeds  and  archives ;  they  supply  it  by  referring  people 
to  the  muniment  chest  of  the  kirk.  Would  it  not  be 
a  scandal  to  a  Protestant  church  if  she  should  say  to 
communicants —  “We  have  no  sacramental  vessels,  or 
even  ritual ;  but  you  may  borrow  both  from  Papal 
Rome.”  Not  only,  however,  is  the  kirk  to  lend  her 
Confession,  &c. ;  but  even  then  a  plain  rustic  will  not 
be  able  to  guess  how  many  parts  in  his  Confession  are 
or  may  he  affected  by  the  “reformation  ”  of  the  Non¬ 
in  trusionists.  Surely,  he  will  think,  if  this  reformation 
were  so  vast  that  it  drove  them  out  of  the  national 
church,  absolutely  exploded  them,  then  it  follows  that 
it  must  have  intervened  and  indirectly  modified  innu¬ 
merable  questions :  a  difference  that  was  punctually 
limited  to  this  one  or  these  two  clauses,  could  not  be 
such  a  difference  as  justified  a  rupture.  Besides,  if 
they  have  altered  this  one  or  these  two  clauses,  or 
have  altered  their  interpretation,  how  is  any  man  to 
know  (except  from  a  distinct  Confession  of  Faith)  that 
they  have  not  even  directly  altered  much  more  ? 
Notoriety  through  newspapers  is  surely  no  ground  to 
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stand  upon  in  religion.  And  now  it  appears  that  the 
unlettered  rustic  needs  two  guides  —  one  to  show  him 
exactly  how  much  they  have  altered,  wrhether  two 
points  or  two  hundred,  as  well  as  which  two  or  two 
hundred  ;  another  to  teach  him  how  far  these  original 
changes  may  have  carried  with  them  secondary  changes 
as  consequences  into  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
system.  One  of  the  known  changes — viz.,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  popular  election  as  the  proper  qualification 
for  parish  clergymen,  possibly  is  not  fitted  to  expand 
itself  or  ramify,  except  by  analogy.  But  the  other 
change,  the  infinity  which  has  been  suddenly  turned 
off  like  a  jet  of  gas,  or  like  the  rushing  of  wind  through 
the  tubes  of  an  organ,  upon  the  doctrine  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  spirituality ,  seems  fitted  for  derivative  effects 
that  are  innumerable.  Consequently,  we  say  of  the 
Non-intrusionists  —  not  only  that  they  are  no  church  ; 
but  that  they  are  not  even  any  separate  body  of  Dis¬ 
senters,  until  they  have  published  a  “  Confession”  or  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Scottish  Confession. 

IV.  Lastly,  we  have  to  sum  and  to  appreciate  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  these  things.  Let  us  pursue 
them  to  the  end  of  the  vista.  —  First  in  order  stands  the 
dreadful  shock  to  the  National  Church  Establishment ; 
and  that  is  twofold :  it  is  a  shock  from  without,  actin'* 
through  opinion,  and  a  shock  from  within,  acting 
through  the  contagion  of  example.  Each  case  is  sepa¬ 
rately  perfect.  Through  the  opinion  of  men  standing 
outside  of  the  church,  the  church  herself  suffers  wron<* 
in  her  authority.  Through  the  contagion  of  sympathy 
stealing  over  men  inside  of  the  church,  peril  arises  of 
other  shocks  in  a  second  series,  which  would  so  ex- 
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haust  the  church  by  reiterated  convulsions,  as  to  leave 
her  virtually  dismembered  and  shattered  for  all  her 
great  national  functions. 

As  to  that  evil  which  acts  through  opinion,  it  acts  by 
a  machinery  —  viz.,  the  press  and  social  centralization 
in  great  cities,  which  in  these  days  is  perfect.  Right 
or  wrong,  justified  or  not  justified  hy  the  acts  of  the 
majority,  it  is  certain  that  every  public  body — how 
much  more,  then,  a  body  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  upholding  the  truth  in  its  standard  !  —  suffers 
dreadfully  in  the  world’s  opinion  by  any  feud,  schism, 
or  shadow  of  change  among  its  members.  This  is  what 
the  New  Testament,  a  code  of  philosophy  fertile  in 
new  ideas,  first  introduced  under  the- name  of  scandal; 
that  is,  any  occasion  of  serious  offence  ministered  to  the 
weak  or  to  the  sceptical  by  differences  irreconcilable  in 
the  acts  or  the  opinions  of  those  whom  they  are  hound 
to  regard  as  spiritual  authorities.  Now  here,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  a  feud  past  all  arbitration :  here  is  a  schism 
no  longer  theoretic,  neither  beginning  nor  ending  in 
mere  speculation;  here  is  a  change  of  doctrine,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  which  throws  a  sad  umbrage  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  over  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  church 
to  every  parish  in  Scotland.  Less  confidence  there 
must  always  be  henceforward  in  great  religious  incor¬ 
porations.  Was  there  any  such  incorporation  reputed 
to  be  more  internally  harmonious  than  the  Scottish 
church?  None  has  been  so  tempestuously  agitated. 
Was  any  church  more  deeply  pledged  to  the  spirit  of 
meekness  ?  None  has  split  asunder  so  irreconcilably. 
As  to  the  grounds  of  quarrel,  could  any  questions  or 
speculations  be  found  so  little  fitted  for  a  popular  in- 
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temperance  ?  Yet  no  breach  of  unity  has  ever  propa¬ 
gated  itself  by  steps  so  sudden  and  irrevocable.  One 
short  decennium  has  comprehended  within  its  circuit 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  unparalleled  hurri¬ 
cane.  In  1834,  the  first  light  augury  of  mischief 
skirted  the  horizon — a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand.  In  1843,  the  evil  had  “  travelled  on  from  birth 
to  birth.”  Already  it  had  failed  in  what  may  be  called 
one  conspiracy  ;  already  it  had  entered  upon  a  second 
—  viz.,  to  rear  up  an  Anti-Kirk,  or  spurious  establish¬ 
ment,  which  should  twist  itself  with  snake-like  folds 
about  the  legal  establishment ;  surmount  it  as  a  Roman 
vinea  surmounted  the  fortifications  which  it  belea¬ 
guered  ;  and  which,  under  whatsoever  practical  issue 
for  the  contest,  should  at  any  rate  overlook,  molest, 
and  insult  the  true  church  for  ever.  Even  this  brief 
period  of  development  would  have  been  briefer,  had 
not  the  law  courts  interposed  many  delays.  Demurs 
of  law  process  imposed  checks  upon  the  uncharitable 
haste  of  the  odium  theologicum  and  though  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  schism  it  would  be  a  petitio  principii  for  a 
neutral  censor  to  assume  that  either  party  had  been 
originally  in  error,  yet  it  is  within  our  competence  to 
say,  that  the  Seceders  it  was  whose  bigotry  carried  the 
dispute  to  that  sad  issue  of  a  final  separation.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  would  have  been  well  content  to  stop 
short  of  that  consummation  :  and  temperaments  might 
have  been  found,  compromises  both  safe  and  honorable, 
had  the  minority  built  less  of  their  reversionary  hopes 
upon  the  policy  of  a  fanciful  martyrdom.  Martyrs 
they  insisted  upon  becoming  :  and  that  they  might  be 
martyrs,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  secede.  That 
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Europe  thinks  at  present  with  less  reverence  of  Prot¬ 
estant  institutions  than  it  did  ten  years  ago,  is  due  to 
one  of  these  institutions  in  particular  —  viz.,  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  kirk,  and  specifically  to  the  minority  in  that  body. 
They  it  was  who  spurned  all  mutual  toleration,  all 
brotherly  indulgence  from  either  side  to  what  it  re¬ 
garded  as  error  in  the  other.  Consequently  upon  their 
consciences  lies  the  responsibility  of  having  weakened 
the  pillars  of  the  reformed  churches  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom. 

Had  those  abuses  been  really  such,  which  the  Seced- 
ers  denounced,  were  it  possible  that  a  primary  law  of 
pure  Christianity  had  been  set  aside  for  generations, 
how  came  it  that  evils  so  gross  had  stirred  no  whispers 
of  reproach  before  1834?  How  came  it  that  no  aurora 
of  early  light,  no  prelusive  murmurs  of  scrupulosity 
even  from  themselves,  had  run  before  this  wild  levanter 
of  change  ?  Heretofore  or  now  there  must  have  been 
huge  error  on  their  own  showing.  Heretofore  they 
must  have  been  traitorously  below  their  duty,  or  now 
mutinously  beyond  it. 

Such  conclusions  are  irresistible,  and  upon  any  path, 
seceding  or  not  seceding,  they  menace  the  worldly 
credit  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  That  evil  is  now  past 
remedy.  As  for  the  other  evil,  that  which  acts  upon 
church  establishments,  not  through  simple  failure  in 
the  guarantees  of  public  opinion,  but  through  their 
own  internal  vices  of  composition  ;  here  undeniably  we 
see  a  chasm  traversing  the  Scottish  church  from  the 
very  gates  to  the  centre.  And  unhappily  the  same 
chasm,  which  marks  a  division  of  the  church  internally, 
is  a  link  connecting  it  externally  with  the  Seceders. 
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For  how  stands  the  case  ?  Did  the  Scottish  kirk,  at 
the  late  crisis,  divide  broadly  into  two  mutually  ex¬ 
cluding  sections  ?  Was  there  one  of  these  bisections 
which  said  Yes,  whilst  the  other  responded  No  ?  Was 
the  affirmative  and  negative  shared  between  them  as 
between  the  black  chessmen  and  the  white  ?  Not  so ; 
and  unhappily  not  so.  The  two  extremes  there  were, 
but  these  shaded  off  into  each  other.  Many  were  the 
nuances  ;  multiplied  the  combinations.  Here  stood  a 
section  that  had  voted  for  all  the  changes,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  ;  there  stood  another  that  went  the 
whole  length  as  to  this  change,  but  no  part  of  the  way 
as  to  that ;  between  these  sections  arose  others  that 
had  voted  arbitrarily,  or  eclectically ,  that  is,  by  no  law 
generally  recognized.  And  behind  this  eclectic  school 
were  grouped  others  who  had  voted  for  all  novelties  up 
to  a  certain  day,  but  after  that  had  refused  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  with  a  movement  party  whose  tendencies  they  had 
begun  to  distrust.  In  this  last  case,  therefore,  the  di¬ 
visional  line  fell  upon  no  principle,  but  upon  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  having,  at  that  particular  moment,  first  seen 
grounds  of  conscientious  alarm.  The  principles  upon 
which  men  had  divided  were  various,  and  these  various 
principles  were  variously  combined.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  gone  out  were  the  men  who  ap¬ 
proved  totally,  not  partially  —  unconditionally,  not 
within  limits  —  up  to  the  end,  and  not  to  a  given  day. 
Consequently  those  who  stayed  in  comprehended  all 
the  shades  and  degrees  which  the  men  of  violence  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  Seceders  were  unanimous  to  a  man,  and 
of  necessity  ;  for  he  who  approves  the  last  act,  the 
°xtreme  act,  which  is  naturally  the  most  violent  act, 
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a  fortiori  approves  all  lesser  acts.  But  the  establish¬ 
ment,  by  parity  of  reason,  retained  upon  its  rolls  all  the 
degrees,  all  the  modifications,  all  who  had  exercised  a 
wise  discretion,  who,  in  so  great  a  cause,  had  thought 
it  a  point  of  religion  to  be  cautious  ;  whose  casuistry 
had  moved  in  the  harness  of  peace,  and  who  had  pre¬ 
ferred  an  interest  of  conscience  to  a  triumph  of  parti¬ 
sanship.  We  honor  them  for  that  policy ;  but  we 
cannot  hide  from  ourselves,  that  the  very  principle 
which  makes  such  a  policy  honorable  at  the  moment, 
makes  it  dangerous  in  reversion.  For  he  who  avows 
that,  upon  public  motives,  he  once  resisted  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  schism,  makes  known  by  that  avowal  that  he 
still  harbors  in  his  mind  the  germ  of  such  a  temptation : 
and  to  that  scruple,  which  once  he  resisted,  hereafter 
he  may  see  reason  for  yielding.  The  principles  of 
schism,  which  for  the  moment  were  suppressed,  are 
still  latent  in  the  church.  It  is  urged  that,  in  quest  of 
unity,  many  of  these  men  succeeded  in  resisting  the 
instincts  of  dissension  at  the  moment  of  crisis.  True  : 
but  this  might  be  because  they  presumed  on  winning 
from  their  own  party  equal  concessions  by  means  less 
violent  than  schism ;  or  because  they  attached  less 
weight  to  the  principle  concerned,  than  they  may  see 
cause  for  attaching  upon  future  considerations  ;  or  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  sanction  the 
cause  of  the  late  Secession,  by  going  out  in  company 
with  men  whose  principles  they  adopted  only  in  part, 
or  whose  manner  of  supporting  those  principles  they 
abhorred.  Universally  it  is  evident,  that  little  stress 
is  to  be  laid  on  a  negative  act;  simply  to  have  declined 
going  out  with  the  Seceders  proves  nothing,  for  it  is 
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equivocal.  It  is  an  act  which  may  cover  indifferently 
a  marked  hostility  to  the  Secession  party,  or  an  abso¬ 
lute  friendliness,  but  a  friendliness  not  quite  equal  to 
so  extreme  a  test.  And,  again,  this  negative  act  may 
he  equivocal  in  a  different  way ;  the  friendliness  may 
not  only  have  existed,  hut  may  have  existed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  for  any  test  whatever ;  not  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Seceders,  but  their  Jacobinical  mode  of 
asserting  them,  may  have  proved  the  true  nerve  of  the 
repulsion  to  many.  What  is  it  that  we  wish  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  to  collect  from  these  distinctions  ?  Simply 
that  the  danger  is  not  yet  gone  past.  The  earthquake, 
says  a  great  poet,  when  speaking  of  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  in  all  dangers  to  come  round  by  successive  and 
reiterated  shocks  — 

“  The  earthquake  is  not  satisfied  at  once.” 

All  dangers  which  lie  deeply  seated  are  recurrent  dan¬ 
gers  ;  they  intermit,  only  as  the  revolving  lamps  of  a 
light-house  are  periodically  eclipsed.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1843,  when  closing  her  gates  upon  the 
Seceders,  shut  in,  perhaps,  more  of  the  infected  than 
at  the  time  she  succeeded  in  shutting  out.  As  re¬ 
spected  the  opinion  of  the  world  outside,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  shut  out  the  least  number  possible  ;  for 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Seceders,  was  the 
danger  that  they  should  carry  with  them  an  authentic 
impression  in  their  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  as  re¬ 
spected  a  greater  danger  (the  danger  from  internal 
contagion),  it  seemed  advisable  that  the  church  should 
have  shut  out  (if  she  could)  very  many  of  those  who, 
for  the  present,  adhered  to  her.  The  broader  the  sep- 
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aration,  and  the  more  absolute,  between  tbe  church 
and  the  secession,  so  much  the  less  anxiety  there  would 
have  survived  lest  the  rent  should  spread.  That  the 
anxiety  in  this  respect  is  not  visionary,  the  reader 
may  satisfy  himself  by  looking  over  a  remarkable 
pamphlet,  which  professes  by  its  title  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  By  the  “  wheat,”  in  the  view  of 
this  writer,  is  meant  the  aggregate  of  those  who  per¬ 
severed  in  their  recusant  policy  up  to  the  practical 
result  of  secession.  All  who  stopped  short  of  that 
consummation  (on  whatever  plea),  are  the  “  chaff.” 
The  writer  is  something  of  an  incendiary,  or  something 
of  a  fanatic  ;  hut  he  is  consistent  with  regard  to  his 
own  principles,  and  so  elaborately  careful  in  his  details 
as  to  extort  admiration  of  his  energy  and  of  his  patience 
in  research. 

But  the  reason  for  which  we  notice  this  pamphlet, 
is,  with  a  view  to  the  proof  of  that  large  intestine  mis¬ 
chief  which  still  lingers  behind  in  the  vitals  of  the 
Scottish  establishment.  No  proof,  in  a  question  of 
that  nature,  can  be  so  showy  and  oslensive  to  a  stranger 
as  that  which  is  supplied  by  this  vindictive  pamphlet. 
For  every  past  vote  recording  a  scruple,  is  the  pledge 
of  a  scruple  still  existing,  though  for  the  moment  sup¬ 
pressed.  Since  the  secession,  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty  new  men  may  have  entered  the  church.  This 
supplementary  body  has  probably  diluted  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  principles.  But  they  also  may, 
perhaps,  have  partaken  to  some  extent  in  the  contagion 
of  these  principles.  True,  there  is  this  guarantee  for 
caution,  on  the  part  of  these  new  men,  that  as  yet 
they  are  pledged  to  nothing  ;  and  that,  seeing  experi- 
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mentally  how  fearfully  many  of  their  older  brethren 
are  now  likely  to  he  fettered  by  the  past,  they  have 
every  possible  motive  for  reserve,  in  committing  them¬ 
selves,  either  by  their  votes  or  by  their  pens.  In  their 
situation,  there  is  a  special  inducement  to  prudence, 
because  there  is  a  prospect,  that  for  them,  prudence  is 
in  time  to  be  effectual.  But  for  many  of  the  older 
men,  prudence  comes  too  late.  They  are  already  fet¬ 
tered.  And  what  we  are  now  pointing  out  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers,  is,  that  by  the  past,  by  the 
absolute  votes  of  the  past,  too  sorrowfully  it  is  made 
evident,  that  the  Scottish  church  is  deeply  tainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  Secession.  These  germs  of  evil 
and  of  revolution,  speaking  of  them  in  a  personal  sense, 
cannot  be  purged  off  entirely  until  one  generation 
shall  have  passed  away.  But  speaking  of  them  as 
principles  capable  of  vegetation,  these  germs  may  or 
may  not  expand  into  whole  forests  of  evil,  according 
to  the  accidents  of  coming  events,  whether  fitted  to 
tranquillize  our  billowy  aspects  of  society;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  largely  to  fertilize  the  many  occasions  of 
agitation,  which  political  fermentations  are  too  sure  to 
throw  off.  Let  this  chance  turn  out  as  it  may,  we 
repeat  for  the  information  of  Southerns  —  that  the 
church,  by  shutting  off  the  persons  of  particular  agi¬ 
tators,  has  not  shut  off  the  principles  of  agitation  ; 
and  that  the  cordon  sanitaire,  supposing  the  sponta¬ 
neous  exile  of  the  Non-intrusionists  to  be  regarded  in 
that  light,  was  not  drawn  about  the  church  until  the 
disease  had  spread  widely  within  the  lines. 

Past  votes  may  not  absolutely  pledge  a  man  to  a 
future  course  of  action  ;  warned  in  time,  such  a  man 
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may  stand  neutral  in  practice  ;  but  thus  far  they  poison 
the  fountains  of  wholesome  unanimity  —  that,  if  a  man 
can  evade  the  necessity  of  squaring  particular  actions  to 
his  past  opinions,  at  least  he  must  find  himself  tempted 
to  square  his  opinions  themselves,  or  his  counsels,  to 
such  past  opinions  as  he  may  too  notoriously  have 
placed  on  record  by  his  votes. 

But,  if  such  are  the  continual  dangers  from  reac¬ 
tions  in  the  establishment,  so  long  as  men  survive  in 
that  establishment  who  feel  upbraided  by  past  votes, 
and  so  long  as  enemies  survive  who  will  not  suffer 
these  upbraidings  to  slumber — dangers  which  much 
mutual  forbearance  and  charity  can  alone  disarm  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  how  much  profounder  is  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  to  which  the  Free  Church  is  doomed  !  They 
have  rent  the  unity  of  that  church,  to  which  they  had 
pledged  their  faith  —  but  on  what  plea  ?  On  the  plea 
that  in  cases  purely  spiritual,  they  could  not  in  con¬ 
science  submit  to  the  award  of  the  secular  magistrate. 
Yet  how  merely  impracticable  is  this  principle,  as  an 
abiding  principle  of  action !  Churches,  that  is,  the 
charge  of  particular  congregations,  will  be  with  them 
(as  with  other  religious  communities)  the  means  of 
livelihood.  Grounds  innumerable  will  arise  for  exclud¬ 
ing  or  attempting  to  exclude,  each  other  from  these 
official  stations.  No  possible  form  regulating  the 
business  of  ordination,  or  of  induction,  can  anticipate 
the  infinite  objections  which  may  arise.  But  no  man 
interested  in  such  a  case  will  submit  to  a  judge  ap¬ 
pointed  by  insufficient  authority.  Daily  bread  for  his 
family  is  what  few  men  will  resign  without  a  struggle. 
And  that  struggle  will  of  necessity  come  for  final  ad- 
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judication  to  the  law  courts  of  the  land,  whose  inter¬ 
ference  in  any  question  affecting  a  spiritual  interest, 
the  Free  Church  has  for  ever  pledged  herself  to  refuse. 
But  in  the  case  supposed,  she  will  not  have  the  power 
to  refuse  it.  She  will  be  cited  before  the  tribunals, 
and  can  elude  that  citation  in  no  way  but  by  surren¬ 
dering  the  point  in  litigation  ;  and  if  she  should  adopt 
the  notion,  that  it  is  better  for  her  to  do  that ,  than  to 
acknowledge  a  sufficient  authority  in  the  court  by 
pleading  at  its  bar,  upon  this  principle  once  made  pub¬ 
lic,  she  will  soon  be  stripped  of  everything,  and  will 
cease  to  be  a  church  at  all.  She  cannot  continue  to  be 
a  depository  of  any  faith,  or  a  champion  of  any  doctrines, 
if  she  lose  the  means  of  defending  her  own  incorpora¬ 
tions.  But  how  can  she  maintain  the  defenders  of  her 
rights,  or  the  dispensers  of  her  truths,  if  she  refuses, 
upon  immutable  principle,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
magistrate  on  behalf  of  rights,  which,  under  any  as¬ 
pect,  regard  spiritual  relations  ?  Attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  these  rights  by  private  arbitration  within  a  forum 
of  her  own,  she  will  soon  find  such  arbitration  not 
binding  at  all  upon  the  party  who  conceives  himself 
aggrieved.  The  issue  will  be  as  in  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
courts,  where  the  parties  played  at  going  to  law ;  from 
the  moment  when  they  ceased  to  play,  and  no  longer 
“made  believe”  to  be  disputing,  the  award  of  the 
judge  became  as  entire  a  mockery,  as  any  stage  mimicry 
of  such  a  transaction. 

This  should  be  the  natural  catastrophe  of  the  case ; 
and  the  probable  evasion  of  that  destructive  consum¬ 
mation,  to  which  she  is  carried  by  her  principles,  will 
be  —  that  as  soon  as  her  feelings  of  rancor  shall  have 
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cooled  down,  these  principles  will  silently  drop  out  of 
use ;  and  the  very  reason  will  be  suffered  to  perish  for 
which  she  ever  became  a  dissenting  body.  With  this, 
however,  we,  that  stand  outside,  are  noways  concerned. 
But  an  evil,  in  which  we  are  concerned,  is  the  head¬ 
long  tendency  of  the  Free  Church,  and  of  all  churches 
adulterating  with  her  principle,  to  an  issue  not  merely 
dangerous  in  a  political  sense,  but  ruinous  in  an  anti¬ 
social  sense.  The  artifice  of  the  Free  Church  lies  in 
pleading  a  spiritual  relation  of  any  case  whatever, 
■whether  of  doing  or  suffering,  whether  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive,  as  a  reason  for  taking  it  out  of  all  civil  control. 
Now  we  may  illustrate  the  peril  of  this  artifice,  by  a 
reality  at  this  time  impending  over  society  in  Ireland. 
Dr.  Higgins,  titular  bishop  of  Ardagh,  has  undertaken 
upon  this  very  plea  of  a  spiritual  power  not  amenable  to 
civil  control,  a  sort  of  warfare  with  government,  upon 
the  question  of  their  power  to  suspend  or  defeat  the 
O’Connell  agitation.  For,  says  he,  if  government 
should  succeed  in  thus  intercepting  the  direct  power 
of  haranguing  mobs  in  open  assemblies,  then  will  I 
harangue  them,  and  cause  them  to  be  harangued,  in 
the  same  spirit,  upon  the  same  topics,  from  the  altar  or 
the  pulpit.  An  immediate  extension  of  this  principle 
would  be  —  that  every  disaffected  clergymen  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  would  lecture  his  congregation  upon 
the  duty  of  paying  no  taxes.  This  he  would  denomi¬ 
nate  passive  resistance  ;  and  resistance  to  bad  govern¬ 
ment  would  become,  in  his  language,  the  most  sacred 
of  duties.  In  any  argument  with  such  a  man,  he 
would  be  found  immediately  falling  back  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Free  Church  ;  he  would  insist  upon  it 
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as  a  spiritual  right,  as  a  case  entirely  between  his  con¬ 
science  and  God,  whether  he  should  press  to  an  ex¬ 
tremity  any  and  every  doctrine,  though  tending  to  the 
instant  disorganization  of  society.  To  lecture  against 
war,  and  against  taxes  as  directly  supporting  war, 
would  wear  a  most  colorable  air  of  truth  amongst  all 
weak-minded  persons.  And  these  wTould  soon  appear 
to  have  been  but  the  first  elements  of  confusion  under 
the  improved  views  of  spiritual  rights.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Levellers  in  Cromwell’s  time,  of  the  Anabaptists 
in  Luther’s  time,  would  exalt  themselves  upon  the 
ruins  of  society,  if  governments  were  weak  enough  to 
recognize  these  spiritual  claims  in  the  feeblest  of  their 
initial  advances.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  such 
chimeras  prevailing,  the  natural  redress  would  soon  be 
seen  to  lie  through  secret  tribunals,  like  those  of  the 
dreadful  Fehmgericht  in  the  middle  ages.  It  would 
be  absurd,  however,  seriously  to  pursue  these  anti¬ 
social  chimeras  through  their  consequences.  Stern 
remedies  would  summarily  crush  so  monstrous  an  evil. 
Our  purpose  is  answered,  when  the  necessity  of  such 
insupportable  consequences  is  shown  to  link  itself  with 
that  distinction  upon  which  the  Free  Church  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  its  own  establishment.  Once  for 
all,  there  is  no  act  or  function  belonging  to  an  officer 
of  a  church  which  is  not  spiritual  by  one  of  its  two 
Janus  faces.  And  every  examination  of  the  case  con¬ 
vinces  us  more  and  more  that  the  Seceders  took  up 
the  old  papal  distinction,  as  to  acts  spiritual  or  not 
spiritual,  not  under  any  delusion  less  or  more,  but 
under  a  simple  necessity  of  finding  some  evasion  or 
other  which  should  meet  and  embody  the  whole  rancor 
of  the  moment. 
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But  beyond  any  other  evil  consequence  prepared  by 
the  Free  Church,  is  the  appalling  spirit  of  Jacobinism 
which  accompanies  their  whole  conduct,  and  which 
latterly  has  avowed  itself  in  their  words.  The  case 
began  Jacobinically,  for  it  began  in  attacks  upon  the 
rights  of  property.  But  since  the  defeat  of  this  faction 
by  the  law  courts,  language  seems  to  fail  them,  for  the 
expression  of  their  hatred  and  affected  scorn  towards 
the  leading  nobility  of  Scotland.  Yet  why  ?  The 
case  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  other  great  landholders,  had  refused 
sites  for  their  new  churches.  Upon  this  occurred  a 
strong  fact,  and  strong  in  both  directions ;  first,  for  the 
Seceders  ;  secondly,  upon  better  information  against 
them.  The  Record  newspaper,  a  religious  journal, 
ably  and  conscientiously  conducted,  took  part  with  the 
Secession,  and  very  energetically ;  for  they  denounced 
the  noble  duke’s  refusal  of  land  as  an  act  of  “  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  ”  and  upon  this  principle  —  that,  in  a  county 
where  his  grace  was  pretty  nearly  the  sole  landed  pro¬ 
prietor,  to  refuse  land  (assuming  that  a  fair  price  had 
been  tendered  for  it)  was  in  effect  to  show  such  intoler¬ 
ance  as  might  easily  tend  to  the  suppression  of  truth. 
Intolerance,  however,  is  not  persecution;  and,  if  it 
were,  the  casuistry  of  the  question  is  open  still  to  much 
discussion.  But  this  is  not  necessary  ;  for  the  ground 
is  altogether  shifted  when  the  duke’s  reason  for  refus¬ 
ing  the  land  comes  to  be  stated ;  he  had  refused  it,  not 
unconditionally,  notin  the  spirit  of  non-intrusion  courts, 
“  without  reason  shown,”  but  on  this  unanswerable 
argument  —  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the  new  church 
were  pointed  (and  professedly  pointed)  to  the  one 
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object  of  destroying  the  establishment,  and  “  sweeping 
it  from  the  land.”  Could  any  guardian  of  public  in¬ 
terests,  under  so  wicked  a  threat,  hesitate  as  to  the  line 
of  his  duty  ?  By  granting  the  land  to  parties  uttering 
such  menaces,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  would  have 
made  himself  an  accomplice  in  the  unchristian  con¬ 
spiracy.  Meantime,  next  after  this  fact,  it  is  the 
strongest  defence  which  we  can  offer  for  the  duke  — 
that  in  a  day  or  two  after  this  charge  of  “  persecution,” 
the  Record  was  forced  to  attack  the  Seceders  in  terms 
which  indirectly  defended  the  duke.  And  this,  not  in 
any  spirit  of  levity,  but  under  mere  conscientious  con¬ 
straint.  For  no  journal  has  entered  so  powerfully  or 
so  eloquently  into  the  defence  of  the  general  principle 
involved  in  the  Secession  (although  questioning  its 
expediency),  as  this  particular  Record.  Consequently, 
any  word  of  condemnation  from  so  earnest  a  friend, 
comes  against  the  Seceders  with  triple  emphasis.  And 
this  is  shown  in  the  tone  of  the  expostulations  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Record  by  some  of  the  Secession  leaders. 
It  spares  us,  indeed,  all  necessity  of  quoting  the  vile 
language  uttered  by  members  of  the  Free  Church  As¬ 
sembly,  if  we  say,  that  the  neutral  witnesses  of  such 
unchristian  outrages  have  murmured,  remonstrated, 
protested  in  every  direction  ;  and  that  Dr.  Macfarlane, 
who  has  since  corresponded  with  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land  upon  the  whole  case  — viz.,  upon  the  petition  for 
land,  as  affected  by  the  shocking  menaces  of  the  Sece¬ 
ders  —  has,  in  no  other  way,  been  able  to  evade  the 
double  mischief  of  undertaking  a  defence  for  the  inde¬ 
fensible,  and  at  the  same  time  of  losing  the  land  irre¬ 
trievably,  than  by  affecting  an  unconsciousness  of  lan- 
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guage  used  by  bis  party  little  suited  to  bis  own  sacred 
calling,  or  to  tbe  noble  simplicities  of  Christianity. 
Certainly  it  is  unhappy  for  the  Seceders,  that  the  only 
disavowal  of  the  most  fiendish  sentiments  heard  in  our 
days,  has  come  from  an  individual  not  authorized  or  at 
all  commissioned  by  his  party  —  from  an  individual 
not  showing  any  readiness  to  face  the  whole  charges, 
disingenuously  dissembling  the  worst  of  them,  and 
finally  offering  his  very  feeble  disclaimer,  which  equivo¬ 
cates  between  a  denial  and  a  palliation — not  until 
after  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  a  petitioner 
for  favors. 

Specifically  the  great  evil  of  our  days,  is  the  abiding 
temptation,  in  every  direction,  to  popular  discontent, 
to  agitation,  and  to  systematic  sedition.  Now,  we  say 
it  with  sorrow,  that  from  no  other  incendiaries  have 
we  heard  sentiments  so  wild,  fierce,  or  maliciously 
democratic,  as  from  the  leaders  of  the  Secession.  It 
was  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  accompanying 
agitation,  which  first  suggested  the  veto  agitation  of 
1834,  and  prescribed  its  tone.  From  all  classes  of  our 
population  in  turn,  there  have  come  forward  individ¬ 
uals  to  disgrace  themselves  by  volunteering  their  aid 
to  the  chief  conspirators  of  the  age.  We  have  earls, 
we  have  marquesses,  coming  forward  as  Corn-League 
agents  ;  we  have  magistrates  by  scores  angling  for 
popularity  as  Repealers.  But  these  have  been  pri¬ 
vate  parties,  insulated,  disconnected,  disowned.  When 
we  hear  of  Christianity  prostituted  to  the  service  of 
Jacobinism  —  of  divinity  becoming  the  handmaid 
to  insurrection  —  and  of  clergymen  in  masses  offering 
themselves  as  promoters  of  anarchy,  we  go  back  in 
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thought  to  that  ominous  organization  of  irreligion, 
which  gave  its  most  fearful  aspects  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

Other  evils  are  in  the  rear  as  likely  to  arise  out  of 
the  funds  provided  for  the  new  Seceders,  were  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  those  funds  confessedly  unobjectionable, 
but  more  immediately  under  the  present  murmurs 
against  that  distribution.  There  are  two  funds  :  one 
subscribed  expressly  for  the  building  of  churches,  the 
other  limited  to  the  “  sustentation  ”  of  incumbents. 
And  the  complaint  is  —  that  this  latter  fund  has  been 
invaded  for  purposes  connected  with  the  first.  The 
reader  can  easily  see  the  motive  to  this  injustice:  it  is 
a  motive  of  ambition.  Far  more  display  of  power  is 
made  by  the  annunciation  to  the  world  of  six  hundred 
churches  built,  than  of  any  difference  this  way  or  that 
in  the  comfort  and  decorous  condition  of  the  clergy. 
This  last  is  a  domestic  feature  of  the  case,  not  fitted  for 
public  effect.  But  the  number  of  the  churches  will 
resound  through  Europe.  Meantime,  at  present ,  the 
allowance  to  the  great  body  of  Seceding  clergy  aver¬ 
ages  but  £80  a-year  ;  and  the  allegation  is  —  that,  but 
for  the  improper  interference  with  the  fund  on  the 
motive  stated,  it  would  have  averaged  £150  a-year. 
If  anywhere  a  town  parish  has  raised  a  much  larger 
provision  for  its  pastor,  even  that  has  now  become  a 
part  of  the  general  grievance.  For  it  is  said  that  all 
such  special  contributions  ought  to  have  been  thrown 
into  one  general  fund  —  liable  to  one  general  principle 
of  distribution.  Yet  again,  will  even  this  fund,  par¬ 
tially  as  it  seems  to  have  been  divided,  continue  to  be 
available  ?  Much  of  it  lies  in  annual  subscriptions . 
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now,  in  the  next  generation  of  subscribers,  a  son  will 
possibly  not  adopt  the  views  of  his  father  ;  but  assur¬ 
edly  he  will  not  adopt  his  father’s  zeal.  Here,  how¬ 
ever  (though  this  is  not  probable),  there  may  arise 
some  compensatory  cases  of  subscribers  altogether  new. 
But  another  question  is  pressing  for  decision,  which 
menaces  a  frightful  shock  to  the  schismatical  church  : 
female  agency  has  been  hitherto  all  potent  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  subscriptions ;  and  a  demand  has  been  made 
in  consequence  —  that  women  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  church  courts.  Grant  this  demand — for  it 
cannot  be  evaded,  and  what  becomes  of  the  model 
for  church  government  as  handed  down  from  John 
Knox  and  Calvin?  Refuse  it,  and  what  becomes  of 
the  future  subscriptions  ? 

But  these  are  evils,  it  may  be  said,  only  for  the 
Seceders.  Not  so  :  we  are  all  interested  in  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  national  teachers,  whatever  be  their 
denomination  :  we  are  all  interested  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  high  standard  for  theological  education. 
These  objects  are  likely  to  suffer  at  any  rate.  But  it 
is  even  a  worse  result  which  we  may  count  on  from 
the  changes,  than  a  practical  approximation  is  thus 
already  made  to  what  is  technically  known  as  Volun¬ 
taryism. 

The  “  United  Succession,”  that  is  the  old  collective 
body  of  Scottish  Dissenters,  who,  having  no  regular 
provision,  are  carried  into  this  voluntary  system, 
already  exult  that  this  consummation  of  the  case  can¬ 
not  be  far  off.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  Seceders  are 
dependent  upon  annual  subscriptions,  and  coupling 
that  relation  to  the  public  with  the  great  doctrine  of 
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these  Seceders,  that  congregations  are  universally  to 
appoint  their  own  pastors,  we  do  not  see  how  such  an 
issue  is  open  to  evasion.  The  leaders  of  the  new 
Secession  all  protest  against  Voluntaryism  :  hut  to 
that  complexion  of  things  they  travel  rapidly  by  the 
mere  mechanic  action  of  their  dependent  (or  semi¬ 
dependent)  situation,  combined  with  one  of  their  two 
characteristic  principles. 

The  same  United  Secession  journal  openly  antici¬ 
pates  another  and  more  diffusive  result  from  this  great 
movement  —  viz.,  the  general  disruption  of  church 
establishments.  We  trust  that  this  anticipation  will 
be  signally  defeated.  And  yet  there  is  one  view  of 
the  case  which  saddens  us  when  we  turn  our  eyes  in 
that  direction.  Among  the  reasonings  and  expostula¬ 
tions  of  the  Schismatic  church,  one  that  struck  us  as 
the  most  eminently  hypocritical,  and  ludicrously  so, 
was  this  :  “You  ought,”  said  they,  when  addressing 
the  government,  and  exposing  the  error  of  the  law 
proceedings,  “  to  have  stripped  us  of  the  temporalities 
arising  from  the  church,  stipend,  glebe,  parsonage, 
but  not  of  the  spiritual  functions.  We  had  no  right  to 
the  emoluments  of  our  stations,  when  the  law  courts 
had  decided  against  us,  but  we  had  a  right  to  the 
laborious  duties  of  the  stations.”  No  gravity  could 
refuse  to  smile  at  this  complaint  —  verbally  so  much 
in  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  yet  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  so  insidious.  For  could  it  be  possible  that  a 
competitor  introduced  by  the  law,  and  leaving  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  to  the  old  incumbent,  but 
pocketing  the  salary,  should  not  be  hooted  on  the 
public  roads  by  many  who  might  otherwise  have  taken 
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no  part  in  the  feud?  This  specious  claim  was  a  sure 
and  brief  way  to  secure  the  hatefulness  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  Now  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
something  like  this  invidious  condition  of  things  might 
be  realized  under  two  further  revolutions.  We  have 
said,  that  a  second  schism  in  the  Scottish  church  is  not 
impossible.  It  is  also  but  too  possible  that  Puseyism 
may  yet  rend  the  English  establishment,  by  a  similar 
convulsion.  But  in  such  contingencies,  we  should  see 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  spiritual  teachers  in 
both  nations  actually  parading  to  the  public  eye,  and 
rehearsing  something  very  like  the  treacherous  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  late  Seceders  — viz.,  the  spectacle  of  one 
party  performing  much  of  the  difficult  duties,  and 
another  party  enjoying  the  main  emoluments.  This 
would  be  a  most  unfair  mode  of  recommending  Vol¬ 
untaryism.  Falling  in  with  the  infirmities  of  many  in 
these  days,  such  a  spectacle  would  give  probably  a 
a  fatal  bias  to  that  system  in  our  popular  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  counsels.  This  would  move  the  sorrow  of 
the  Seceders  themselves  :  for  they  have  protested 
against  the  theory  of  all  Voluntaries  with  a  vehemence 
which  that  party  even  complain  of  as  excessive.  Their 
leaders  have  many  times  avowed,  that  any  system 
which  should  leave  to  men  in  general  the  estimate  of 
their  own  religious  wants  as  a  pecuniary  interest, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Christian  tone  of  our  national 
morals.  Checked  and  overawed  by  the  example  of  an 
establishment,  the  Voluntaries  themselves  are  far  more 
fervent  in  their  Christian  exertions  than  they  could  be 
when  liberated  from  that  contrast.  The  religious  spirit 
of  both  England  and  Scotland  under  such  a  change 
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would  droop  for  generations.  And  in  that  one  evil, 
let  us  hope,  the  remotest  and  least  probable  of  the 
many  evils  threatened  by  the  late  schism,  these  nations 
would  have  reason  by  comparison  almost  to  forget 
the  rest. 
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EXHIBITED  IN  SIX  SCENES. 


To  the  Editor  of  a  great  Literary  Journal. 

Sir,  —  Some  years  ago  you  published  a  translation 
of  Bottiger’s  Sabina,  a  learned  account  of  the  Roman 
toilette.  I  here  send  you  a  companion  to  that  work, 
—  not  a  direct  translation,  but  a  very  minute  abstract 
[weeded  of  that  wordiness  which  has  made  the  original 
unreadable,  and  therefore  unread]  from  a  similar  dis¬ 
sertation  by  Hartmann  on  the  toilette  and  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  the  ladies  of  ancient  Palestine.  Hartmann 
was  a  respectable  Oriental  scholar,  and  he  published 
his  researches,  which  occupy  three  thick  octavos,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
pages,  under  the  title  of  Die  Hebraerin  am  Putztische 
und  als  Braut,  Amsterdam,  1809  ( The  Hebrew  Woman 
at  her  Toilette,  and  in  her  Bridal  Character).  I 
understand  that  the  poor  man  is  now  gone  to  Hades, 
where,  let  us  hope,  that  it  is  considered  by  Minos  or 
Rhadamanthus  no  crime  in  a  learned  man  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  tedious,  and  to  repeat  the  same  thing  ten  times 
over,  or  even,  upon  occasion,  fifteen  times,  provided 
that  his  own  upright  heart  should  incline  him  to  think 
that  course  the  most  advisable.  Certainly  Mr.  Hart¬ 
mann  has  the  most  excellent  gifts  at  verbal  expansion, 
and  talents  the  most  splendid  for  tautology,  that  ever 
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came  within  my  knowledge  ;  and  I  have  found  no 
particular  difficulty  in  compressing  every  tittle  of  what 
relates  to  his  subject  into  a  compass  which,  I  imagine, 
will  fill  about  one-twenty-eighth  part  at  the  utmost 
of  the  original  work. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  with  the  scanty  materials 
before  him,  that  an  illustrator  of  the  Hebrew  costume 
should  be  as  full  and  explicit  as  Bottiger,  with  the 
advantage  of  writing  upon  a  theme  more  familiar  to 
us  Europeans  of  this  day  than  any  parallel  theme  even 
in  our  own  national  archaeologies  of  two  centuries 
back.  United,  however,  with  his  great  reading,  this 
barrenness  of  the  subject  is  so  far  an  advantage  for 
Hartmann,  as  it  yields  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
has  exhausted  it.  The  male  costume  of  ancient  Pal¬ 
estine  is  yet  to  be  illustrated  ;  but  for  the  female,  it  is 
probable  that  little  could  be  added  to  what  Hartmann 
has  collected ; #  and  that  any  clever  dress-maker 
would,  with  the  indications  here  given,  enable  any 
lady  at  the  next  great  masquerade  in  London  to  sup- 

*  It  is  one  great  advantage  to  the  illustrator  of  ancient  cos¬ 
tume,  that  when  almost  everything  in  this  sort  of  usages  was 
fixed  and  determined  either  by  religion  and  state  policy  (as  with 
the  Jews),  or  by  state  policy  alone  (as  with  the  Romans),  or  by 
superstition  and  by  settled  climate  (as  with  both) ;  and  when 
there  was  no  stimulation  to  vanity  in  the  love  of  change  from 
an  inventive  condition  of  art  and  manufacturing  skill,  and 
where  the  system  and  interests  of  the  government  relied  for  no 
part  of  its  power  on  such  a  condition,  dress  was  stationary  for 
ages,  both  as  to  materials  and  fashion;  Rebecca,  the  Bedouin, 
was  dressed  pretty  nearly  as  Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod,  in  the 
age  of  the  Caesars.  And  thus  the  labors  of  a  learned  investi¬ 
gator  for  one  age  are  valid  for  many  which  follow  and  precede. 
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port  the  part  of  one  of  the  ancient  daughters  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  to  call  back,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  sleep, 
the  buried  pomps  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  talking , 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  that  point ; 
bishops  and  other  “  sacred  ”  people,  if  they  ever  go 
a-masquing,  for  their  own  sakes  will  not  be  likely  to 
betray  themselves  by  putting  impertinent  questions  in 
Hebrew  ;  and  for  “  profane  ”  people  like  myself,  who 
might  like  the  impertinence,  they  would  very  much 
dislike  the  Hebrew  ;  indeed,  of  uncircumcised  He¬ 
brews,  barring  always  the  clergy,  it  is  not  thought  that 
any  are  extant.  In  other  respects,  and  as  a  spectacle, 
the  Hebrew  masque  would  infallibly  eclipse  every 
other  in  the  room.  The  upper  and  under  chemise,  if 
managed  properly  (and  either  you  or  I,  Mr.  Editor, 
will  be  most  proud  to  communicate  our  private  advice 
on  that  subject  without  fee  or  pot-de-vin,  as  the  French 
style  a  bribe),  would  transcend,  in  gorgeous  display, 
the  coronation  robes  of  queens  ;  nose-pendants  would 
cause  the  masque  to  be  immediately  and  unerringly 
recognized  ;  or  if  those  were  not  thought  advisable, 
the  silver  ankle-bells,  with  their  melodious  chimes  — 
the  sandals  with  their  jewelled  network —  and  the 
golden  diadem,  binding  the  forehead,  and  dropping 
from  each  extremity  of  the  polished  temples  a  rouleau 
of  pearls,  which,  after  traversing  the  cheeks,  unite 
below  the  chin,  —  are  all  so  unique  and  exclusively 
Hebraic,  that  each  and  all  would  have  the  same  ad¬ 
vantageous  effect ;  proclaiming  and  notifying  the  char¬ 
acter,  without  putting  the  fair  supporter  to  any  dis¬ 
agreeable  expense  of  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  The  silver 
bells  alone  would  “  bear  the  bell  ”  from  every  compet* 
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itor  in  the  room ;  and  she  might,  besides,  cany  a 
cymbal,  a  dulcimer,  or  a  timbrel  in  her  hands. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  congratulate  you 
that  Mr.  Hartmann  is  now  in  Hades  (as  I  said  before) 

rather  than  in - ;  for,  had  he  been  in  this  latter 

place,  he  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  you.  It  was 
his  intention,  as  I  am  well  assured,  just  about  the  time 
that  he  took  his  flight  for  Elysium,  to  have  commenced 
regular  contributor  to  your  journal ;  so  great  was  his 
admiration  of  you,  and  also  of  the  terms  which  you 
offer  to  the  literary  world.  As  a  learned  Orientalist, 
you  could  not  decorously  have  rejected  him  ;  and  yet, 
once  admitted,  he  would  have  beggared  you  before  any 
means  could  have  been  discovered  by  the  learned  for 
putting  a  stop  to  him.  ATttQctvro'koyitt,  or  what  may  be 
translated  literally  world-without-ending-ness,  was  his 
forte  ;  upon  this  he  piqued  himself,  and  most  justly, 
since  for  covering  the  ground  rapidly,  and  yet  not  ad¬ 
vancing  an  inch,  those  who  knew  and  valued  him  as 
he  deserved  would  have  backed  him  against  the  whole 
field  of  the  gens  de  plume  now  in  Europe.  Had  he 
lived,  and  fortunately  for  himself  communicated  his 
Hebrew  Toilette  to  the  world  through  you,  instead  of 
foundering  (as  he  did)  at  Amsterdam,  he  would  have 
flourished  upon  your  exchequer  ;  and  you  would  not 
have  heard  the  last  of  him  or  his  Toilette  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  He  dates,  you  see,  from  Amsterdam  ; 
and,  had  you  been  weak  enough  to  take  him  on  board, 
he  would  have  proved  that  “  Flying  Dutchman  ”  that 
would  infallibly  have  sunk  your  vessel. 

The  more  is  your  obligation  to  me,  I  think,  for 
sweating  him  down  to  such  slender  dimensions.  And, 
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speaking  seriously,  both  of  us  perhaps  will  rejoice  that, 
even  with  his  talents  for  telling  everything,  he  Avas 
obliged  on  this  subject  to  leave  many  things  untold. 
For,  though  it  might  be  gratifying  to  a  mere  interest 
of  curiosity,  yet  I  believe  that  Ave  should  both  be 
grieved  if  anything  Avere  to  unsettle  in  our  feelings  the 
mysterious  sanctities  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  disturb  that 
aAvful  tAvilight  Avhich  Avill  forever  brood  over  Judea  — 
by  letting  in  upon  it  the  “  common  light  of  day ;  ”  and 
this  effect  Avould  infallibly  take  place,  if  any  one  de¬ 
partment  of  daily  life,  as  it  existed  in  Judea,  Avere 
brought,  with  all  the  degrading  minutiae  of  its  details, 
Avithin  the  petty  finishing  of  a  domestic  portrait. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sir,  and  believe  me  ahvays  your 
devoted  seiwant  and  admirer, 

Q.  ( I>. 

SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

I.  That  simple  body-cloth,  framed  of  leaves,  skins, 
flax,  avooI,  &c.,  Avhich  modesty  had  first  introduced, 
for  many  centuries  perhaps  sufficed  as  the  common  at¬ 
tire  of  both  sexes  amongst  the  Hebrew  Bedouins.  It 
extended  doAvnAvards  to  the  knees,  and  upAvards  to  the 
hips,  about  Avhich  it  was  fastened.  Such  a  dress  is 
seen  upon  many  of  the  figures  in  the  sculptures  of 
Persepolis  ;  even  in  modern  times,  Niebuhr  found  it 
the  ordinary  costume  of  the  lower  Arabians  in  Hedsjas  ; 
and  ShaAV  assures  us,  that,  from  its  commodious  shape, 
it  is  still  a  favorite  dishabille  of  the  Arabian  Avomen 
Avhen  they  are  behind  the  curtains  of  the  tent. 

From  this  early  rudiment  Avas  derived,  by  gradual 
elongation,  that  Avell-knoAvn  under  habiliment,  Avhich 
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in  Hebrew  is  called  Ch'tonet,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
by  words  of  similar  sound. #  In  this  stage  of  its  pro¬ 
gress,  when  extended  to  the  neck  and  the  shoulders,  it 
represents  pretty  accurately  the  modern  shirt,  camisa, 
or  chemise  —  except  that  the  sleeves  are  wanting  ;  and 
during  the  first  period  of  Jewish  history  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  worn  as  the  sole  under-garment  by  women  of  all 
ranks,  both  amongst  the  Bedouin-Hebrews  and  those 
who  lived  in  cities.  A  very  little  further  extension  to 
the  elbows  and  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  it  takes  a 
shape  which  survives  even  to  this  day  in  Asia.  Now, 
as  then,  the  female  habiliment  was  distinguished  from 
the  corresponding  male  one  by  its  greater  length ;  and 
through  all  antiquity  we  find  long  clothes  a  subject 
of  reproach  to  men,  as  an  argument  of  effeminacy. 

According  to  the  rank  or  vanity  of  the  wearer,  this 
tunic  was  made  of  more  or  less  costly  materials  ;  for 
wool  and  flax  was  often  substituted  the  finest  byssus, 
or  other  silky  substance  ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  latter 
periods,  amongst  families  of  distinction  in  Jerusalem, 
even  silk  itself.  Splendor  of  coloring  was  not  neg¬ 
lected  ;  and  the  opening  at  the  throat  was  eagerly 
turned  to  account  as  an  occasion  for  displaying  fringe 
or  rich  embroidery. 

Bottiger  remarks  that,  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
the  morning  dress  of  Homan  ladies  when  at  home  was 
nothing  more  than  this  very  tunic,  which,  if  it  sate 

*  Chiton  (Xtrior),  in  Greek,  and,  by  inversion  of  the  sylla¬ 
bles,  Tunica  in  Latin;  that  is  (1.)  Chi-ton;  then  (2.)  Ton-chi. 
But,  if  so,  (3.)Why  not  Ton-cha  ;  and  (4.)  Why  not  Tun-cha  ; 
as  also  (5.)  Why  not  Tun-i-ca.  —  Q.  E.  D.  Such  I  believe,  is 
the  received  derivation. 
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close,  did  not  even  require  a  girdle.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Hebrew  women,  who,  during  the  nomadic 
period  of  their  history,  had  been  accustomed  to  wear- 
no  night  chemises  at  all,  but  slept  quite  naked,*  or, 
at  the  utmost,  with  a  cestus  or  zone  ;  by  way  of  bed¬ 
clothes,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  they  swathed 
their  person  in  the  folds  of  a  robe  or  shawl.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Solomon  this  practice  obtained  through  all 
ranks,  and  so  long  the  universal  household  dress  of  a 
Hebrew  lady  in  her  harem  was  the  tunic  as  here  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  in  this  she  dressed  herself  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  she  rose  from  bed.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the 
Hebrew  women  were  content  with  a  single  tunic,  it 
flowed  loose  in  liberal  folds  about  the  body,  and  was 
fastened  by  a  belt  or  a  clasp,  just  as  we  find  it  at  this 
day  amongst  all  Asiatic  nations.  But  when  a  second 
under  garment  was  introduced,  the  inner  one  fitted 
close  to  the  shape,  whilst  the  outer  one  remained  full 
and  free  as  before. 

II.  No  fashion  of  the  female  toilette  is  of  higher 
antiquity  than  that  of  dyeing  the  margin  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  and  the  eyebrows  with  a  black  pigment.  It  is 
mentioned  or  alluded  to,  2  Kings  ix.  30,  Jeremiah  iv. 
30,  Ezekiel  xxiii.  40  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  Isaiah 
iii.  16.  The  practice  had  its  origin  in  a  discovery  made 
accidentally  in  Egypt.  For  it  happens  that  the  sub- 

*  When  the  little  Scottish  king,  about  15G6,  was  taken  ill  in 
the  night  at  Idolyrood,  Pinkerton  mentions  that  all  his  attend¬ 
ants,  male  and  female,  rushed  out  into  the  adjacent  gallery, 
naked  as  they  were  born,  and  thence  comes  the  phrase  so  often 
used  in  the  contemporary  ballads  —  “  Even  as  I  left  my  naked 
bed.” 
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stance  used  for  this  purpose  in  ancient  times  is  a 
powerful  remedy  in  cases  of  ophthalmia  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  complaints  to  which  Egypt  is,  from 
local  causes,  peculiarly  exposed.  This  endemic  in¬ 
firmity,  in  connection  with  the  medical  science  for 
■which  Egypt  was  so  distinguished,  easily  accounts  for 
their  discovering  the  uses  of  antimony,  which  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  pigments  of  this  class. 
Egypt  was  famous  for  the  fashion  of  painting  the  face 
from  an  early  period ;  and  in  some  remarkable  curiosi¬ 
ties  illustrating  the  Egyptian  toilette,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  catacombs  of  Sahara  in  Middle  Egypt, 
there  was  a  single  joint  of  a  common  reed  containing 
an  ounce  or  more  of  the  coloring  powder,  and  one  of 
the  needles  for  applying  it.  The  entire  process  was  as 
follows  :  —  The  mineral  powder,  finely  prepared,  was 
mixed  up  with  a  preparation  of  vinegar  and  gall-apples 
—  sometimes  with  oil  of  almonds  or  other  oils  — 
sometimes,  by  very  luxurious  women,  with  costly  gums 
and  balsams. *  And  perhaps,  as  Sonnini  describes  the 
practice  among  the  Mussulman  women  at  present,  the 
whole  mass  thus  compounded  was  dried  and  again  re¬ 
duced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  consistency  then 
given  to  it  by  the  vapors  of  some  odorous  and  unctuous 

*  Cheaper  materials  were  used  by  the  poorer  Hebrews,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  —  burnt  almonds,  lamp-black, 
soot,  the  ashes  of  particular  woods,  the  gall-apple  boiled  and 
pulverized,  or  any  dark  powder  made  into  an  unguent  by  suit¬ 
able  liquors.  The  modern  Grecian  women,  in  some  districts,  as 
Sonnini  tells  us,  use  the  spine  of  the  sea-polypus,  calcined  and 
finely  pulverized  for  this  purpose.  Boxes  of  horn  were  used 
for  keeping  the  pigment  by  the  poorer  Hebrews  —  of  onyx  or 
alabaster  by  the  richer. 
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substance.  Thus  prepared,  the  pigment  was  applied 
to  the  tip  or  pointed  ferule  of  a  little  metallic  pencil, 
called  in  Hebrew  Makacliol,  and  made  of  silver,  gold, 
or  ivory  ;  the  eyelids  were  then  closed,  and  the  little 
pencil  or  probe,  held  horizontally,  was  inserted  between 
them,  a  process  which  is  briefly  and  picturesquely  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Bible.  The  effect  of  the  black  rim 
which  the  pigment  traced  about  the  eyelid,  was  to 
throw  a  dark  and  majestic  shadow  over  the  eye  ;  to 
give  it  a  languishing  and  yet  a  lustrous  expression  ; 
to  increase  its  apparent  size,  and  to  apply  the  force  of 
contrast  to  the  white  of  the  eye.  Together  with  the 
eyelids,  the  Hebrew  women  colored  the  eyebrows, 
the  point  aimed  at  being  twofold  —  to  curve  them 
into  a  beautiful  arch  of  brilliant  ebony,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  the  inner  ends  meet  or  flow  into 
each  other. 

III.  Ear-rings  of  gold,  silver,  inferior  metals,  or 
even  horn,  were  worn  by  the  Hebrew  women  in  all 
ages  ;  and  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  J ewish  king¬ 
dom,  probably  by  men  ;  and  so  essential  an  ornament 
were  they  deemed,  that  in  the  idolatrous  times  even 
the  images  of  their  false  gods  were  not  considered  be¬ 
comingly  attired  without  them.  Their  ear-rings  were 
larger,  according  to  the  Asiatic  taste,  but  whether  quite 
large  enough  to  admit  the  hand  is  doubtful.  In  a  later 
age,  as  we  collect  from  the  Thalmud,  Part  vi.  43,  the 
Jewish  ladies  wore  gold  or  silver  pendants,  of  which 
the  upper  part  was  shaped  like  a  lentil,  and  the  lower 
hollowed  like  a  little  cup  or  pipkin.  It  is  probable 
also  that,  even  in  the  oldest  ages,  it  was  a  practice 
amongst  them  to  suspend  gold  and  silver  rings,  not 
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merely  from  the  lower  but  also  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  ear,  which  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  The 
tinkling  sound  with  which,  upon  the  slightest  motion, 
two  or  three  tiers  of  rings  would  be  set  a-dancing 
about  the  cheeks,  was  very  agreeable  to  the  baby 
taste  of  the  Asiatics. 

From  a  very  early  age  the  ears  of  Hebrew  women 
were  prepared  for  this  load  of  trinketry  ;  for,  according 
to  the  Thalmud  (ii.  23),  they  kept  open  the  little  holes 
after  they  were  pierced  by  threads  or  slips  of  wood,  a 
fact  which  may  show  the  importance  they  attached  to 
this  ornament. 

IV.  Nose-bings  at  an  early  period  became  a  uni¬ 
versal  ornament  in  Palestine.  We  learn,  from  Biblical 
and  from  Arabic  authority,  that  it  was  a  practice  of 
Patriarchal  descent  amongst  both  the  African  and 
Asiatic  Bedouins,  to  suspend  rings  of  iron,  wood,  or 
braided  hair,  from  the  nostrils  of  camels,  oxen,  &c.  — 
the  rope  by  which  the  animal  was  guided  being  at¬ 
tached  to  these  rings.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  early  Hebrews  who  dwelt  in  tents,  and  who  in  the 
barrenness  of  desert  scenery  drew  most  of  their  hints 
for  improving  their  personal  embellishment  from  the 
objects  immediately  about  them,  were  indebted  for 
their  nose-rings  to  this  precedent  of  their  camels. 
Sometimes  a  ring  depended  from  both  nostrils  ;  and 
the  size  of  it  was  equal  to  that  of  the  ear-ring  ;  so 
that,  at  times,  its  compass  included  both  upper  and 
under  lip,  as  in  the  frame  of  a  picture ;  and,  in  the 
age  succeeding  to  Solomon’s  reign,  we  hear  of  rings 
which  were  not  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Hebrew  ladies  of  distinction  had  sometimes  a  cluster 
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of  nose-rings,  as  well  for  the  tinkling  sound  which 
they  were  contrived  to  emit,  as  for  the  shining  light 
which  they  threw  off  upon  the  face. 

That  the  nose-ring  possessed  no  unimportant  place 
in  the  Jewish  toilette,  is  evident,  from  its  being  ranked, 
during  the  nomadic  state  of  the  Israelites,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  presents  that  a  young  Hebrew  woman 
could  receive  from  her  lover.  Amongst  the  Midianites, 
who  were  enriched  by  the  caravan  commerce,  even 
men  adopted  this  ornament :  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  family  to  which  Job  belonged 
[chap.  xli.  2].  Under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
naturally  presume  that  the  Jewish  courtezans,  in  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  would  not  omit  so  conspicuous  a 
trinket,  with  its  glancing  lights,  and  its  tinkling 
sound :  this  we  might  presume,  even  without  the 
authority  of  the  Bible ;  but,  in  fact,  both  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  expressly  mention  it  amongst  their  artifices  of 
attraction. 

Judith,  when  she  appeared  before  the  tent  of  Holo- 
fernes  in  the  whole  pomp  of  her  charms,  and  appar¬ 
elled  with  the  most  elaborate  attention  to  splendor  of 
effect,  for  the  purpose  of  captivating  the  hostile  gen¬ 
eral,  did  not  omit  its  ornament.  Even  the  Jewish 
Proverbs  show  how  highly  it  was  valued  ;  and  that  it 
continued  to  be  valued  in  latter  times,  appears  from 
the  ordinances  of  the  Thalmud  (ii.  21),  in  respect  to 
the  parts  of  the  female  wardrobe  which  were  allowed 
to  be  worn  on  the  Sabbath. 

Y.  The  Hebrew  women  of  high  rank,  in  the  flour¬ 
ishing  period  of  their  state,  wore  necklaces  composed 
of  multiple  rows  of  pearls.  The  thread  on  which  the 
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pearls  were  strung  was  of  flax  or  woollen,  —  and  some¬ 
times  colored,  as  we  learn  from  the  Thalmud  (vi.  43)  ; 
and  the  different  rows  were  not  exactly  concentric  ; 
but  whilst  some  invested  the  throat,  others  descended 
to  the  bosom ;  and  in  many  cases,  even  to  the  zone. 
On  this  part  of  the  dress  was  lavished  the  greatest 
expense ;  and  the  Roman  reproach  was  sometimes 
true  of  a  Hebrew  family,  that  its  whole  estate  was 
locked  up  in  a  necklace.  Tertullian  complains  heavily 
of  a  particular  pearl  necklace,  which  had  cost  about 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  English  money,  as  of  an 
enormity  of  extravagance.  But,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  greater  proximity  to  the  pearl  fisheries, 
and' for  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
of  Palestine,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  He¬ 
brew  ladies  possessed  pearls  which  had  cost  at  least 
five  times  that  sum.*  So  much  may  be  affirmed, 
without  meaning  to  compare  the  most  lavish  of  the 
ladies  of  Jerusalem  with  those  of  Rome,  where  it  is 
recorded  of  some  elegantes,  that  they  actually  slept 
with  little  bags  of  pearls  suspended  from  their  necks, 
that,  even  when  sleeping,  they  might  have  mementoes 
of  their  pomp. 

But  the  Hebrew  necklaces  were  not  always  com¬ 
posed  of  pearls,  or  of  pearls  only  —  sometimes  it  was 
the  custom  to  interchange  the  pearls  with  little  golden 
bulbs  or  berries  :  sometimes  they  were  blended  with 

*  Cleopatra  had  a  couple  at  that  value;  and  Julius  Caesar 
had  one,  which  he  gave  to  Servilia,  the  beautiful  mother  of 
Brutus,  valued  by  knaves  who  wished  to  buy  (empturiebant)  at 
forty-eight  thousand  pounds  English,  but  by  the  envious  female 
world  of  Rome,  at  sixty-three  thousand. 
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the  precious  stones ;  and  at  other  times,  the  pearls 
were  strung  two  and  two,  and  their  beautiful  white¬ 
ness  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  red  coral. 

VI.  Next  came  the  bracelets  of  gold  or  ivory, 
and  fitted  up  at  the  open  side  with  a  buckle  or  enam¬ 
elled  clasp  of  elaborate  workmanship.  These  bracelets 
were  also  occasionally  composed  of  gold  or  silver 
thread :  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  series  of  them  to 
ascend  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  From  the  clasp, 
or  other  fastening  of  the  bracelet,  depended  a  delicate 
chain  work  or  netting  of  gold  ;  and  in  some  instances, 
miniature  festoons  of  pearls.  Sometimes  the  gold 
chain- work  was  exchanged  for  little  silver  bells,  which 
could  be  used,  upon  occasion,  as  signals  of  warning  or 
invitation  to  a  lover. 

VII.  This  bijouterie  for  the  arms  naturally  re¬ 
minded  the  Hebrew  lady  of  the  ankle  bells,  and 
other  similar  ornaments  for  the  feet  and  .  legs.  These 
ornaments  consisted  partly  in  golden  belts,  or  rings, 
which,  descending  from  above  the  ankle,  compressed 
the  foot  in  various  parts ;  and  partly  in  shells  and 
little  jingling  chains,  which  depended  so  as  to  strike 
against  clappers  fixed  into  the  metallic  belts.  The 
pleasant  tinkle  of  the  golden  belts  in  collision,  the 
chains  rattling,  and  the  melodious  chime  of  little  silver 
ankle-bells,  keeping  time  with  the  motions  of  the  foot, 
made  an  accompaniment  so  agreeable  to  female  vanity, 
that  the  stately  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  with  their 
sweeping  trains  flowing  after  them,  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  sort  of  measured  tread,  by  way  of  impress¬ 
ing  a  regular  cadence  upon  the  music  of  their  feet. 
The  chains  of  gold  were  exchanged,  as  luxury  ad- 
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vanced,  for  strings  of  pearls  and  jewels,  which  swep* 
in  snaky  folds  about  the  feet  and  ankles. 

This,  like  many  other  peculiarities  in  the  Hebrew 
dress,  had  its  origin  in  a  circumstance  of  their  early 
nomadic  life.  It  is  usual  with  the  Bedouins  to  lead 
the  camel,  when  disposed  to  be  restive,  by  a  rope  or  a 
belt  fastened  to  one  of  the  fore-feet,  sometimes  to 
both ;  and  it  is  also  a  familiar  practice  to  soothe  and 
to  cheer  the  long-suffering  animal  with  the  sound  o. 
little  bells,  attached  either  to  the  neck  or  to  one  of 
the  fore  legs.  Girls  are  commonly  employed  to  lead 
the  camels  to  water  ;  and  it  naturally  happened,  that, 
with  their  lively  fancies,  some  Hebrew  or  Arabian 
girl  should  be  prompted  to  repeat,  on  her  own  person, 
what  had  so  often  been  connected  with  an  agreeable 
impression  in  her  mute  companions  to  the  well. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  afterwards,  having 
once  been  introduced,  this  fashion  was  supported  and 
extended  by  Oriental  jealousy.  For  it  rendered  all 
clandestine  movements  very  difficult  in  women  ;  and 
by  giving  notice  of  their  approach,  it  had  the  effect  of 
preparing  men  for  their  presence,  and  keeping  the 
road  free  from  all  spectacles  that  could  be  offensive  to 
female  delicacy. 

From  the  Hebrew  Bedouins,  this  custom  passed  to 
all  the  nations  of  Asia — Medes,  Persians,  Lydians, 
Arabs,  &c. ;  and  is  dwelt  on  with  peculiar  delight  by 
the  elder  Arabic  poets.  That  it  had  spread  to  the 
westernmost  parts  of  Africa  early  in  the  Christian 
times,  we  learn  from  Tertullian,  who  [foolish  man] 
cannot  suppress  his  astonishment,  that  the  foolish 
women  of  his  time  should  bear  to  inflict  such  com- 
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pression  upon  their  tender  feet.  Even  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Herodotus,  we  find  from  his  account  of  a 
Libyan  nation,  that  the  women  and  girls  universally 
wore  copper  rings  about  their  ankles.  And  at  an 
after  period,  these  ornaments  were  so  much  cherished 
by  the  Egyptian  ladies,  that,  sooner  than  appear  in 
public  without  their  tinkling  ankle-chimes,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  bury  themselves  in  the  loneliest  apartments 
of  the  harem. 

Finally,  the  fashion  spread  partially  into  Europe  ;  to 
Greece  even,  and  to  polished  Rome,  in  so  far  as  re¬ 
garded  the  ankle-belts,  and  the  other  ornamental  ap¬ 
pendages,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  silver  bells  ; 
these  were  too  entirely  in  the  barbaresque  taste,  to 
support  themselves  under  the  frown  of  European  cul¬ 
ture. 

VIII.  The  first  rude  sketch  of  the  Hebrew  sandal 
may  be  traced  in  that  little  tablet  of  undrest  hide 
which  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  tying  beneath  the 
feet  of  their  camels.  This  primitive  form,  after  all 
the  modifications  and  improvements  it  has  received, 
still  betrays  itself  to  an  attentive  observer,  in  the 
very  latest  fashions  of  the  sandal  which  Palestine  has 
adopted. 

To  raw  hides  succeeded  tanned  leather,  made  of 
goat-skin,  deer-skin,  &c. ;  this,  after  being  accurately 
cut  out  to  the  shape  of  the  sole,  was  fastened  on  the 
bare  upper  surface  of  the  foot  by  two  thongs,  of 
which  one  was  usually  carried  within  the  great  toe, 
and  the  other  in  many  circumvolutions  round  about 
the  ankles,  so  that  both  finally  met  and  tied  just  above 
the  instep. 
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The  laced  sole  or  sandal,  of  this  form,  continued  in 
Palestine  to  he  the  universal  out-of-doors  protection 
for  the  foot,  up  to  the  Christian  era  ;  and  it  served  for 
both  sexes  alike.  It  was  not,  however,  worn  within 
doors.  At  the  threshold  of  the  inner  apartments  the 
sandals  were  laid  aside ;  and  visitors  from  a  distance 
were  presented  with  a  vessel  of  water  to  cleanse  the 
feet  from  the  soiling  of  dust  and  perspiration.* 

With  this  extreme  simplicity  in  the  form  of  the 
foot-apparel,  there  was  no  great  field  for  improvement. 
The  article  contained  two  parts  —  the  sole  and  the 
fastening.  The  first,  as  a  subject  for  decoration,  was 
absolutely  desperate  ;  coarse  leather  being  exchanged 
for  fine,  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  ;  and  the  wit 
of  man  was  able  to  devise  no  further  improvement. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  whole  power  of  the  inven¬ 
tive  faculty  was  accumulated  upon  the  fastenings,  as 
the  only  subject  that  remained.  These  were  infinitely 
varied.  Belts  of  bright  yellow,  of  purple,  and  of 
crimson,  were  adopted  by  ladies  of  distinction  — 
especially  those  of  Palestine,  and  it  was  a  trial  of  art 
to  throw  these  into  the  greatest  possible  varieties  of 
convolution,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  a  nexus  of  the 
happiest  form,  by  which  means  a  reticulation,  or  trellis- 
work,  was  accomplished,  of  the  most  brilliant  coloring, 
which  brought  into  powerful  relief  the  dazzling  color 
of  the  skin. 

*  Washing  the  feet  was  a  ceremony  of  ancient  times,  adopted 
not  merely  with  a  view,  1st,  to  personal  comfort,  in  hotter  cli¬ 
mates;  or,  2d,  to  decorum  of  appearance  where  people  walked 
about  barefooted ;  but  also,  3 d,  to  the  reclining  posture  in  use  at 
meals,  which  necessarily  brought  the  feet  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  snowy  swan-down  cushions,  squabs,  &c.  of  couches. 
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It  is  possible  that,  in  the  general  rage  for  ornaments 
of  gold  which  possessed  the  people  of  Palestine, 
during  the  ages  of  excessive  luxury,  the  beauties  of 
Jerusalem  may  have  adopted  gilt  sandals  with  gilt 
lastenings,  as  the  ladies  of  Egypt  did.  It  is  possible 
also,  that  the  Hebrew  ladies  adopted  at  one  time,  in 
exchange  for  the  sandal,  slippers  that  covered  the  entire 
foot,  such  as  were  once  worn  at  Babylon,  and  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  many  of  the  principal  figures  on  the 
monuments  of  Persepolis ;  and,  if  this  were  really 
so,  ample  scope  would  in  that  case  have  been  obtained 
for  inventive  art :  variations  without  end  might  then 
have  been  devised  on  the  fashion  or  the  materials  of 
the  subject ;  and  by  means  of  color,  embroidery,  and 
infinite  combinations  of  jewellery  and  pearls,  an  un¬ 
ceasing  stimulation  of  novelty  applied  to  the  taste 
of  the  gorgeous,  but  still  sensual  and  barbaresque 
Asiatic. 

IX.  The  veil  of  various  texture  —  coarse  or  fine  — 
according  to  circumstances,  was  thrown  over  the  head 
by  the  Hebrew  lady,  when  she  was  unexpectedly  sur¬ 
prised,  or  when  a  sudden  noise  gave  reason  to  expect 
the  approach  of  a  stranger.  This  beautiful  piece  of 
drapery,  which  flowed  back  in  massy  folds  over  the 
shoulders,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Isaiah,  as  hold¬ 
ing  an  indispensable  place  in  the  wardrobe  of  his 
haughty  countrywomen  ;  and  in  this  it  was  that  the 
enamored  Hebrew  woman  sought  the  beloved  of  her 
heart. 
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ADDEXDA  TO  SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

I.  Of  the  Hebrew  ornaments  for  the  throat,  soma 
were  true  necklaces,  in  the  modern  sense,  of  several 
rows,  the  outermost  of  which  descended  to  the  breast, 
and  had  little  pendulous  cylinders  of  gold  (in  the 
poorer  classes,  of  copper),  so  contrived  as  to  make  a 
jingling  sound  on  the  least  motion  of  the  person; 
others  were  more  properly  golden  stocks,  or  throat- 
bands,  fitted  so  close  as  to  produce  in  the  spectator  an 
unpleasant  imagination,  and  in  the  wearer  as  we  learn 
from  the  Thalmud  (vi.  43),  until  reconciled  by  use,  to 
produce  an  actual  feeling  of  constriction  approaching 
to  suffocation.  Necklaces  were,  from  the  earliest 
times,  a  favorite  ornament  of  the  male  sex  in  the 
East ;  and  expressed  the  dignity  of  the  wearer,  as  wTe 
see  in  the  instances  of  Joseph,  of  Daniel,  &c. ;  indeed 
the  gold  chain  of  office,  still  the  badge  of  civic  (and, 
until  lately,  of  military)  dignities,  is  no  more  than  the 
outermost  row  of  the  Oriental  necklace.  Philo  of 
Alexandria,  and  many  other  writers,  both  Persic  and 
Arabian,  give  us  some  idea  of  the  importance  attached 
by  the  women  of  Asia  to  this  beautiful  ornament,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  money  value  which  it  sometimes 
bore  :  and  from  the  case  of  the  necklace  of  gold  and 
amber,  in  the  15th  Odyssey  (v.  458),  combined  with 
many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  neighboring  land  of  Phoenicia 
from  which  the  Hebrew  women  obtained  their  neck¬ 
laces,  and  the  practice  of  wearing  them. 

II.  The  fashion,  however,  of  adorning  the  necklace 
with  golden  Suns  and  Moons,  so  agreeable  to  the  He- 
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brew  ladies  of  Isaiah’s  time  (chap.  iii.  18),  was  not 
derived  from  Phoenicia,  but  from  Arabia.  At  an  earlier 
period  (Judges  viii.  21),  the  camels  of  the  Midianites 
were  adorned  with  golden  moons,  which  also  decorated 
the  necks  of  the  emirs  of  that  nomadic  tribe.  These 
appendages  were  not  used  merely  by  way  of  ornament, 
but  originally  as  talismans,  or  amulets,  against  sickness, 
clanger,  and  every  species  of  calamity  to  which  the 
desert  was  liable.  The  particular  form  of  the  amulet 
is  to  be  explained  out  of  the  primitive  religion,  which 
prevailed  in  Arabia  up  to  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  seventh  century  of  Christianity  —  viz.,  the  Sa- 
lea?i  religion,  or  worship  of  the  heavenly  host  —  sun, 
moon,  and  stars — the  most  natural  of  all  idolatries, 
and  especially  to  a  nomadic  people  in  flat  and  pathless 
deserts,  without  a  single  way-mark  or  guidance  for 
their  wanderings,  except  what  they  drew  from  the 
silent  heavens  above  them.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  long  before  their  emigration  into  Palestine,  the 
Israelites  had  received  the  practice  of  wearing  suns 
and  moons  from  the  Midianites  ;  even  after  their  set¬ 
tlement  in  Palestine,  it  is  certain  that  the  worship  of 
the  starry  host  struck  root  pretty  deeply  at  different 
periods  ;  and  that,  to  the  sun  and  moon,  in  particular, 
were  offered  incense  and  libations. 

From  Arabia,  this  fashion  diffused  itself  over  many 
countries ;  *  and  it  was  not  without  great  displeasure 
that,  in  a  remote  age,  Jerome  and  Tertullian  discovered 

*  Chemistry  had  its  first  origin  in  Arabia:  and  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  chemical  nomenclature  for  gold  and  silver,  viz., 
sol  and  luna,  were  derived  from  this  early  superstition  of  the 
Bedouin  dress. 
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this  idolatrous  ornament  upon  the  bosoms  of  their  coun¬ 
ty-women. 

The  crescents,  or  half- moons  of  silver,  in  connection 
with  the  golden  suns,*  were  sometimes  set  in  a  brilliant 
frame  that  represented  a  halo,  and  still  keep  their 
ground  on  the  Persian  and  Turkish  toilette,  as  a  fa¬ 
vorite  ornament. 

III.  The  golden  snakes,  worn  as  one  of  the  He¬ 
brew  appendages  to  the  necklace,  had  the  same  idola¬ 
trous  derivation,  and  originally  were  applied  to  the 
same  superstitious  use  —  as  an  amulet,  or  prophylactic 
ornament.  For  minds  predisposed  to  this  sort  of  su¬ 
perstition,  the  serpent  had  a  special  attraction  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the  conspicuous 
part  which  this  reptile  sustains  in  the  mythologies  of 
the  East.  From  the  earliest  periods  to  which  tradition 
ascends,  serpents  of  various  species  were  consecrated 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  Egypt,  by  temples,  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  formal  rites  of  worship.  This  mode  of 
idolatry  had  at  various  periods  infected  Palestine. 
According  to  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  at  the  accession  of  King 
Hezekiah,  the  Israelites  had  raised  peculiar  altars  to  a 
great  brazen  serpent,  and  burned  incense  upon  them. 
Even  at  this  day  the  Abyssinians  have  an  unlimited 
reverence  for  serpents ;  and  the  blacks  in  general  re¬ 
gard  them  as  fit  subjects  for  divine  honors.  Sonnini 
(ii.  388)  tells  us,  that  a  serpent’s  skin  is  still  looked 
upon  in  Egypt  as  a  prophylactic  against  complaints  ol 

*  Chemistry  had  its  first  origin  in  Arabia:  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  chemical  nomenclature  for  gold  and  silver,  viz., 
sol  and  luna,  were  derived  from  this  early  superstition  of  the 
Bodouin  dress. 
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the  head,  and  also  as  a  certain  cure  for  them.  And  of 
the  same  origin,  no  doubt,  was  the  general  belief  of 
antiquity  (according  to  Pliny,  30,  12),  that  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  skin  was  a  remedy  for  spasms.  That  the  golden 
serpent  kept  its  place  as  an  ornament  of  the  throat  and 
bosom  after  the  Christian  era,  we  learn  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  That  zealous  father,  so  intolerant  of 
superstitious  mummery  under  every  shape,  directs  his 
efforts  against  this  fashion  as  against  a  device  of  the 
devil. 

IV.  To  the  lowest  of  the  several  concentric  circles 
which  composed  the  necklace  was  attached  a  little  box, 
exquisitely  wrought  in  silver  or  gold,  sometimes  an 
onyx  phial  of  dazzling  whiteness,  depending  to  the 
bosom  or  even  to  the  cincture,  and  filled  with  the  rarest 
aromas  and  odorous  spices  of  the  East.  What  were 
the  favorite  essences  preserved  in  this  beautiful  append¬ 
age  to  the  female  costume  of  Palestine  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  at  this  distance  of  time  to  determine  with  certainty 
—  Isaiah  having  altogether  neglected  the  case,  and 
Hosea,  who  appears  to  allude  to  it  (ii.  14),  having  only 
once  distinctly  mentioned  it  (ii.  20).  However,  the 
Thalmud  particularizes  musk,  and  the  delightful  oil 
distilled  from  the  leaf  of  the  aromatic  malalaihrum  of 
Hindostan.  To  these  we  may  venture  to  add  oil  of 
spikenard,  myrrh,  balsams,  attar  of  roses,  and  rose¬ 
water,  as  the  perfumes  usually  contained  in  the  He¬ 
brew  scent-pendants. 

Rose-water,  which  I  am  the  first  to  mention  as  a 
Hebrew  perfume,  had,  as  I  presume,  a  foremost  place 
on  the  toilette  of  a  Hebrew  telle.  Express  Scriptural 
authority  for  it  undoubtedly  there  is  none ;  but  it  is 
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notorious  that  Palestine  availed  itself  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Egypt,  amongst  which  the  rose  in  every 
variety  was  one.  Fium,  a  province  of  Central  Egypt, 
which  the  ancients  called  the  garden  of  Egypt,  was 
distinguished  for  innumerable  species  of  the  rose,  and 
especially  for  those  of  the  most  balsamic  order,  and  for 
the  most  costly  preparations  from  it.  The  Thalmud 
not  only  speaks  generally  of  the  mixtures  made  by 
tempering  it  with  oil  (i.  135),  but  expressly  cites 
(ii.  41)  a  peculiar  rose-water  as  so  costly  an  essence, 
that  from  its  high  price  alone  it  became  impossible  to 
introduce  the  use  of  it  into  the  ordinary  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  Indeed,  this  last  consideration,  and  the  fact  that 
the  highly-prized  quintessence  cannot  be  obtained  ex¬ 
cept  from  an  extraordinary  multitude  cf  the  rarest 
roses,  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  even  women  of  the  first 
rank  in  Jerusalem  could  have  made  a  very  liberal  use 
of  rose-water.  In  our  times,  Savary  found  a  single 
phial  of  it  in  the  place  of  its  manufacture,  valued  at 
four  francs.  As  to  the  oil  of  roses,  properly  so  called, 
which  floats  in  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  upon  the 
surface  of  distilled  rose-water,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Hebrew  ladies  were  not  acquainted  with  it.  This  pre¬ 
paration  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  balsamic  roses 
of  Fium,  of  Shiras,  of  Kerman,  and  of  Kashmire,  which 
surpass  all  the  roses  of  the  earth  in  power  and  delicacy 
of  odor ;  and  it  is  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  and 
incontrovertibly  established  by  the  celebrated  Langles, 
-hat  this  oil,  which  even  in  the  four  Asiatic  countries 
just  mentioned,  ranks  with  the  greatest  rarities,  and 
in  Shiras  itself  is  valued  at  its  weight  in  gold,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  mere  accident,  on  occasion  of  some  festival 
solemnity  in  the  year  1612. 
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V.  To  what  I  said  in  the  first  scene  of  my  exhibition 
about  the  Hebrew  ear-ornaments,  I  may  add, 

1.  That  sometimes,  as  Best  remarked  of  the  Hindoo 
dancing  girls,  their  ears  were  swollen  from  the  innu¬ 
merable  perforations  drilled  into  them  to  support  their 
loads  of  trinketry. 

2.  That  in  the  large  pendants  of  coral  which  the 
Hebrew  ladies  were  accustomed  to  attach  to  their  ears, 
either  in  preference  to  jer/els,  or  in  alternation  with 
jewels,  they  particularly  delighted  in  that  configuration 
which  imitated  a  cluster  of  grapes. 

3.  That  in  ear-rings  made  of  gold,  they  preferred  the 
form  of  drops,  or  of  globes  and  bulbs. 

4.  That  of  all  varieties,  however,  of  this  appendage, 
pearls  maintained  the  preference  amongst  the  ladies  of 
Palestine,  and  were  either  strung  upon  a  thread,  or 
attached  by  little  hooks  —  singly  or  in  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size.  This  taste  was  very  early  established 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  through  their 
intercourse  with  the  Midianites,  amongst  whom  we 
find  the  great  emirs  wearing  pearl  ornaments  of  this 
class. 

Mulalis  mutandis,  these  four  remarks  apply  also  and 
equally  to  the  case  of  the  nose  ornaments. 

SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

I.  The  Hair.  —  This  section  I  omit  altogether, 
though  with  more  room  at  my  disposal  it  would  be 
well  worth  translating  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  the  essay 
of  a  finished  and  perfect  knave,  who,  not  merely  being 
rather  bare  of  facts,  but  having  literally  not  one  solitary 
fact  of  any  kind  or  degree,  small  or  great,  sits  down  to 
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write  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  dressing  hair  amongst 
Hebrew  ladies.  Samson’s  hair,  and  the  dressing  it  got 
from  the  Philistines,  is  the  nearest  approach  that  he 
ever  makes  to  his  subject;  and  being  conscious  that 
this  case  of  Samson  and  the  Philistines  is  the  one  sole 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  Hebrew  hair  that  he  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  —  for  he  altogether  overlooks  (which  surely 
in  him  is  criminal  and  indictable  inadvertence)  the  hair 
of  Absalom  —  he  brings  it  round  upon  the  reader  as 
often  perhaps  as  it  will  bear  —  viz.,  not  oftener  than  once 
every  sixth  page.  The  rest  is  one  continued  shuffle 
to  avoid  coming  upon  the  ground ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  though  too  barefaced,  yet  really  not  without 
ingenuity.  Take,  by  way  of  specimen,  his  very  satis¬ 
factory  dissertation  on  the  particular  sort  of  combs 
which  the  Hebrew  ladies  were  pleased  to  patronize  :  — 
“  Combs.  —  Whether  the  ladies  of  Palestine  had 
upon  their  toilette  a  peculiar  comb  for  parting  the  hair, 
another  for  turning  it  up,  &c.  ;  as  likewise  whether 
these  combs  were,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  made  of  box¬ 
wood  or  of  ivory,  or  other  costly  and  appropriate  ma¬ 
terial,  all  these  are  questions  upon  which  I - am 

not  able,  upon  my  honor,  to  communicate  the  least  in¬ 
formation.  But  from  the  general  silence  of  antiquity, 
prophets  and  all,*  upon  the  subject  of  Hebrew  combs, 

*  The  Tlialmud  is  the  only  Jewish  authority  which  mentions 
such  a  utensil  of  the  toilette  as  a  comb  (vi.  39),  but  without  any 
particular  description.  Hartmann  adds  two  remarks  worth 
quoting.  1.  That  the  Hebrew  style  of  the  coiffure  may  probably 
be  collected  from  the  Syrian  coins;  and  2.  That  black  hair  being 
admired  in  Palestine,  and  the  Jewish  hair  being  naturally  black, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Jewish  ladies  did  not  color  their  hair,  as 
the  Romans  did. 
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my  own  private  opinion  is,  that  the  ladies  used  their 
fingers  for  this  purpose,  in  which  case  there  needs  no 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  combs.” 
Certainly  not.  All  questions  are  translated  from  the 
visionary  combs  to  the  palpable  and  fleshly  fingers  ; 
but  the  combs  being  usually  of  ivory  in  the  Roman 
establishments,  were  costly,  and  might  breed  disputes  ; 
but  the  fingers  were  a  dowry  of  nature,  and  cost 
nothing. 

II.  Perfumes.  —  Before,  however,  the  hair  received 
its  final  arrangement  from  the  hands  of  the  waiting- 
maid,  it  was  held  open  and  dishevelled  to  receive  the 
fumes  of  frankincense,  aloeswood,  cassia,  costmary,  and 
other  odorous  woods,  gums,  balsams,  and  spices  of 
India,  Arabia,  or  Palestine  —  placed  upon  glowing 
embers,  in  vessels  of  golden  fretwork.  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  Hebrew  ladies  used  amber,  bisam,  and 
the  musk  of  Thibet ;  and,  when  fully  arranged,  the 
hair  was  sprinkled  with  oil  of  nard,  myrrh,  oil  of  cin¬ 
namon,  &c.  The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of 
the  Hebrew  toilette  may  be  collected  indeed  from  an 
ordinance  of  the  Thalmud  (iii.  80),  which  directs  that 
the  bridegroom  shall  set  apart  one-tenth  of  the  income 
which  the  bride  brings  him,  for  the  purchase  of  per¬ 
fumes,  essences,  precious  ointments,.  &c.  All  these 
articles  were  preserved  either  in  golden  boxes  or  in 
little  oval  narrow-necked  phials  of  dazzling  white  ala¬ 
baster,  which  bore  the  name  of  onyx,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  precious  stone  of  that  name,  but  was  in 
fact  a  very  costly  sort  of  marble,  obtained  in  the  quar¬ 
ries  of  Upper  Egypt  or  those  of  the  Libanus  in  Syria. 
Indeed,  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  alabaster  was 
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in  such  general  use  for  purposes  of  this  kind  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  that  it  became  the  generic  name  for  valuable 
boxes,  no  matter  of  what  material.  To  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  contents,  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
phial  was  re-sealed  every  time  it  was  opened.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  myrrhine  cups,  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  disputing,  were  no  strangers 
to  the  Jewish  toilette. 

III.  The  Mirror  was  not  made  of  glass  (for  glass 
mirrors  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  before  the 
thirteenth  century),  but  of  polished  metals  ;  and 
amongst  these  silver  was  in  the  greatest  esteem,  as 
being  capable  of  a  higher  burnish  than  other  metals, 
and  less  liable  to  tarnish.  Metallic  mirrors  are  alluded 
to  by  Job  (xxxvii.  18).  But  it  appears  from  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Book  of  Moses  (xxxviii.  8),  that  in  that  age  cop¬ 
per  must  have  been  the  metal  employed  throughout 
the  harems  of  Palestine.  For  a  general  contribution 
of  mirrors  being  made  upon  one  occasion  by  the  Israel- 
itish  women,  they  were  melted  down  and  recast  into 
washing  vessels  for  the  priestly  service.  Now  the 
sacred  utensils,  as  we  know  from  other  soui'ces,  were 
undeniably  of  copper.  There  is  reason  to  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  copper  was  alloyed,  according  to  the 
prevailing  practice,  in  that  age,  with  some  proportions 
of  lead  or  tin.  In  after  ages,  when  silver  was  chiefly 
employed,  it  gave  place  occasionally  to  gold.  Mines 
of  this  metal  were  well  known  in  Palestine  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  precious  stones,  which  were  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  ages  of  European  luxury,  were 
ever  so  used  in  Palestine,  or  in  any  part  of  Asia. 

As  to  shape,  the  Hebrew  mirrors  were  always 
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either  circular  or  oval,  and  cast  indifferently  flat  or 
concave.  They  were  framed  in  superb  settings,  often 
of  pearls  and  jewels;  and,  when  tarnished,  were 
cleaned  with  a  sponge  full  of  hyssop,  the  universal 
cleansing  material  in  Palestine. 

SCENE  THE  THIRD. 

Head-Dresses. 

The  head-dresses  of  the  Hebrew  ladies  may  be 
brought  under  three  principal  classes  :  — 

The  first  was  a  network  cap,  made  of  fine  wool 
or  cotton,  and  worked  with  purple  or  crimson  flowers. 
Sometimes  the  meshes  of  the  net  were  of  gold  thread. 
The  rim  or  border  of  the  cap,  generally  of  variegated 
coloring,  was  often  studded  with  jewellery  or  pearls  ; 
and  at  the  back  was  ornamented  with  a  bow,  having  a 
few  ends  or  tassels  flying  loose. 

Secondly,  a  turban,  managed  in  the  following 
way  :  — First  of  all,  one  or  more  caps  in  the  form  of 
a  half-oval,  such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egyptian  and  Persepolitan  art,  was  fastened, 
round  the  head  by  a  ribbon  or  fillet  tied  behind.  This 
cap  was  of  linen,  sometimes  perhaps  of  cotton,  and  in 
the  inferior  ranks  oftentimes  of  leather,  or,  according  to 
the  prevailing  fashion,  of  some  kind  of  metal ;  and,  in 
any  case,  it  had  ornaments  worked  into  its  substance. 
Round  this  white  or  glittering  ground  were  carried,  n> 
snaky  windings,  ribbons  of  the  finest  tiffany,  or  o*- 
lawn  resembling  our  cambric  ;  and  to  conceal  the 
joinings,  a  silky  substance  was  carried  in  folds,  which 
pursued  the  opposite  direction,  and  crossed  the  tiffar  j 
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at  right  angles.  For  the  purpose  of  calling  out  and 
relieving  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  ground,  colors 
of  the  most  brilliant  class  were  chosen  for  the  ribbons  ; 
and  these  ribbons  were  either  embroidered  with  flowers 
in  gold  thread,  or  had  ornaments  of  that  description 
interwoven  with  their  texture. 

Thirdly,  the  helmet,  adorned  pretty  nearly  as  the 
turban  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  helmets  worn  by  the 
Chaldean  generals,  having  long  tails  or  tassels  depend¬ 
ing  from  the  hinder  part,  and  flowing  loosely  between 
the  shoulders.  According  to  the  Oriental  taste  for 
perfumes,  all  the  ribbons  or  fillets  used  in  these  hel¬ 
mets  and  turbans  were  previously  steeped  in  perfumes. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  turban,  and  often 
with  the  veil,  was  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  fore¬ 
head  and  the  face,  which  the  ladies  of  this  day  would 
do  well  to  recall.  Round  the  brow  ran  a  bandeau  or 
tiara  of  gold  or  silver,  three  fingers’-breadth,  and 
usually  set  with  jewels  or  pearls:  from  this,  at  each 
of  the  temples,  depended  a  chain  of  pearls  or  of  coral, 
which,  following  the  margin  of  the  cheeks,  either  hung 
loose  or  united  below  the  chin. 

SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 

I.  The  reader  has  been  already  made  acquainted 
with  the  chemise,  or  innermost  under-dress.-  The 
Hebrew  ladies,  however,  usually  wore  two  under¬ 
dresses,  the  upper  of  which  it  now  remains  to  describe. 
In  substance  it  was  generally  of  a  fine  transparent 
texture,  like  the  muslins  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  of 
Cos  ;  in  the  later  ages  it  was  no  doubt  of  silk. 

The  chemise  sate  close  up  to  the  throat ;  and  we 
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have  already  mentioned  the  elaborate  work  which 
adorned  it  about  the  opening.  But  the  opening  of 
the  robe  which  we  are  now  describing  was  of  much 
larger  compass,  being  cut  down  to  the  bosom ;  and 
the  embroidery,  &c.,  which  enriched  it  was  still  more 
magnificent.  The  chemise  reached  down  only  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  sleeve  of  it  to  the  elbow  :  but 
the  upper  chemise  or  tunic,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  de¬ 
scended  in  ample  draperies  to  the  feet,  scarcely  allow¬ 
ing  the  point  of  the  foot  to  discover  itself ;  and  the 
sleeves  enveloped  the  hands  to  their  middle.  Great 
pomp  was  lavished  on  the  folds  of  the  sleeves  ;  but 
still  greater  on  the  hem  of  the  robe  and  the  fringe  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  The  hem  was  formed  by  a  broad  border 
of  purple,  shaded  and  relieved  according  to  patterns  ; 
and  sometimes  embroidered  in  gold  thread  with  the 
most  elegant  objects  from  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  To  that  part  which  fell  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  heels,  there  were  attached  thin  plates  of 
gold  ;  or,  by  way  of  variety,  it  was  studded  with 
golden  stars  and  filigree-work,  sometimes  with  jewels 
and  pearls  interchangeably. 

II.  On  this  upper  tunic,  to  confine  the  exorbitance 
of  its  draperies,  and  to  prevent  their  interfering  with 
the  free  motions  of  the  limbs,  a  superb  girdle  was 
bound  about  the  hips.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Hebrew 
ladies  endeavored  to  pour  out  the  whole  pomp  of 
their  splendor,  both  as  to  materials  and  workmanship. 
Belts  from  three  to  four  inches  broad,  of  the  most 
delicate  cottony  substance,  were  chosen  as  the  ground 
of  this  important  part  of  female  attire.  The  finest 
flowers  of  Palestine  were  here  exhibited  in  rich  relief, 
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and  in  their  native  colors,  either  woven  in  the  loom 
or  by  the  needle  of  the  embroiderer.  The  belts  being 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  carried  round  and  round 
the  person,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  wearer  to  exhibit 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  by  allowing  any  fold  or 
number  of  folds  at  pleasure  to  rise  up  more  or  less  to 
view,  just  as  fans  or  the  colored  edges  of  books  with 
us  are  made  to  exhibit  landscapes,  &c.,  capable  of 
great  varieties  of  expansion  as  they  are  more  or  less 
unfolded.  The  fastening  was  by  a  knot  below  the 
bosom,  and  the  two  ends  descended  below  the  fringe  ; 
which,  if  not  the  only  fashion  in  use,  was,  however, 
the  prevailing  one,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  sculp¬ 
tures  at  Persepolis,  and  from  the  costume  of  the  high 
priest. 

Great  as  the  cost  was  of  these  girdles,  it  would 
have  been  far  greater  had  the  knot  been  exchanged 
for  a  clasp  ;  and  in  fact  at  a  later  period,  when  this 
fashion  did  really  take  place,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
profusion  with  which  pearls  of  the  largest  size  and  jew¬ 
ellery  were  accumulated  upon  this  conspicuous  centre 
of  the  dress.  Latterly  the  girdles  were  fitted  up  with 
beautiful  chains,  by  means  of  which  they  could  be 
contracted  or  enlarged,  and  with  gold  buckles,  and 
large  bosses  and  clasps,  that  gradually  became  the 
basis  for  a  ruinous  display  of  expenditure. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  remark,  that  in  Palestine,  as 
elsewhere,  the  girdle  was  sometimes  used  as  a  purse ; 
whether  it  were  that  the  girdle  itself  was  made  hollow 
(as  is  expressly  affirmed  of  the  high  priest’s  girdle), 
or  that,  without  being  hollow,  its  numerous  foldings 
afforded  a  secure  depository  for  articles  of  small  size. 
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Even  in  our  days,  it  is  the  custom  to  conceal  the 
dagger,  the  handkerchief  for  wiping  the  face,  and  other 
bagatelles  of  personal  convenience,  in  the  folds  of  the 
girdle.  However,  the  richer  and  more  distinguished 
classes  in  Palestine  appear  to  have  had  a  peculiar  and 
separate  article  of  that  kind.  And  this  was  — 

III.  A  purse  made  either  of  metal  (usually  gold 
or  silver),  or  of  the  softest  leather,  &c.,  which  was  at¬ 
tached  by  a  lace  to  the  girdle,  or  kept  amongst  its 
folds,  and  which,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Isaiah,  was  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  merit  a  distinct  mention.  It  was 
of  a  conical  shape  ;  and  at  the  broader  end  was  usually 
enriched  with  ornaments  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
exquisite  workmanship.  No  long  time  after  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  the  cost  of  these  purses  had  risen  to  such  a 
height,  that  Tertullian  complains,  with  great  dis¬ 
pleasure,  of  the  ladies  of  his  time,  that  in  the  mere 
purse,  apart  from  its  contents,  they  carried  about  with 
them  the  price  of  a  considerable  estate. 

The  girdle,  however,  still  continued  to  be  the  ap¬ 
propriate  depository  for  the  napkin  (to  use  the  old 
English  word)  or  sudatory  —  i.  e.,  handkerchief  for 
clearing  the  forehead  of  perspiration.  As  to  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  in  our  northern  use  of  them,  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Bottiger,  in  a  German 
Journal,  that  the  Greek  and  Homan  ladies  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  that  modern  appendage  to  the  pocket,*  how- 

*  Or  rather  it  was  required  only  in  a  catarrh,  or  other  case  of 
checked  perspiration,  which  in  those  climates  was  a  case  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  It  has  often  struck  me  —  that  without  needing 
the  elaborate  aid  of  Bottiger’s  researches,  simply  from  one  clause 
in  Juvenal's  picture  of  old  age  and  its  infirmities  we  might  de- 
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ever  indispensable  it  may  appear  to  us  ;  and  the  same 
arguments  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  climate  of 
Palestine. 

IV.  The  glittering  rings,  with  which  (according  to 
Isaiah  iii.  21)  the  Hebrew  ladies  adorned  their  hands, 
seem  to  me  originally  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
seal-rings,  which,  whether  suspended  from  the  neck, 
or  worn  upon  the  finger,  have  in  all  ages  been  the 
most  favorite  ornament  of  Asiatics.  These  splendid 
baubles  were  naturally  in  the  highest  degree  attractive 
to  women,  both  from  the  beauty  of  the  stones  which 
were  usually  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  from  the 
richness  of  the  setting  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  art  which  the  ancient  lapidaries  displayed  in 
cutting  them.  The  stones  chiefly  valued  by  the  ladies 
of  Palestine  were  rubies,  emeralds,  and  chrysolites  ; 
and  these,  set  in  gold,  sparkled  on  the  middle  or 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand  ;  and  in  luxurious  times 
upon  all  the  fingers,  even  the  thumb ;  nay,  in  some 
cases,  upon  the  great  toe. 

SCENE  THE  FIFTH. 

Upper  Garment. 

The  upper  or  outer  garments,  which,  for  both  sexes, 
under  all  varieties  and  modifications,  the  Hebrews  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  comprehensive  denomination  of  simlah, 

duce  the  Roman  habit  of  dispensing  with  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
Amongst  these  infirmities  he  notices  the  madidi  infantia  nasi  — 
the  second  childhood  of  a  nose  that  needs  wiping.  But,  if  this 
kind  of  defluxion  was  peculiar  to  infancy  and  extreme  old  age  ,  it 
was  obviously  no  affection  of  middle  age. 
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have  in  every  age,  and  through  all  parts  of  the  hot 
climates,  in  Asia  and  Africa  alike,  been  of  such  volu¬ 
minous  compass  as  not  only  to  envelope  the  whole  per¬ 
son,  hut  to  be  fitted  for  a  wide  range  of  miscellaneous 
purposes.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem)  they  were  used  as  carpets; 
sometimes  as  coverings  for  the  backs  of  camels,  horses, 
or  asses,  to  render  the  rider’s  seat  less  incommodious  ; 
sometimes  as  a  bed  coverlid  or  counterpane ;  at  other 
times  as  sacks  for  carrying  articles  of  value ;  or  finally, 
as  curtains,  hangings  of  parlors,  occasional  tapestry,  or 
even  as  sails  for  boats. 

From  these  illustrations  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
applicable,  we  may  collect  the  form  of  this  robe  ;  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  shawl  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  long  square  of  cloth,  just  as  it  came  from  the 
weaver’s  loom,  which  was  immediately  thrown  round 
the  person,  without  receiving  any  artificial  adjustment 
to  the  human  shape. 

So  much  for  the  form :  with  regard  to  the  material, 
there  was  less  uniformity  ;  originally  it  was  of  goats’ 
or  camels’  hair  ;  but  as  civilization  and  the  luxury  of 
cities  increased,  these  coarse  substances  were  rejected 
for  the  finest  wool  and  Indian  cotton.  Indeed,  through 
all  antiquity,  we  find  that  pure  unsullied  white  was  the 
festal  color,  and  more  especially  in  Palestine,  where  the 
indigenous  soaps,  and  other  cleaning  materials,  gave 
them  peculiar  advantages  for  adopting  a  dress  of  that 
delicate  and  perishable  lustre. 

With  the  advance  of  luxury,  however,  came  a  love 
of  variety ;  and  this,  added  to  the  desire  for  more 
stimulating  impressions  than  could  be  derived  from 
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blank  unadorned  white,  gradually  introduced  all  sorts 
of  innovations  both  in  form  and  color ;  though,  with 
respect  to  the  first,  amidst  all  the  changes  through 
which  it  travelled,  the  old  original  outline  still  mani¬ 
festly  predominated.  An  account  of  the  leading 
varieties  we  find  in  the  celebrated  third  chapter  of 
Isaiah. 

The  most  opulent  women  of  Palestine,  beyond  all 
other  colors  for  the  upper  robe,  preferred  purple :  or, 
if  not  purple  throughout  the  entire  robe,  at  any  rate 
purple  flowers  upon  a  white  ground.  The  winter 
clothing  of  the  very  richest  families  in  Palestine  was 
manufactured  in  their  own  houses ;  and  for  winter 
clothing,  more  especially  the  Hebrew  taste,  no  less 
than  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman,  preferred  the  warm 
and  sunny  scarlet,  the  puce  color,  the  violet,  and  the 
regal  purple.* 

Very  probable  it  is  that  the  Hebrew  ladies,  like  those 
of  Greece,  were  no  strangers  to  the  half-mantle  — 
fastened  by  a  clasp  in  front  of  each  shoulder,  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  flow  in  free  draperies  down  the  back  ;  this 
was  an  occasional  and  supernumerary  garment  flung 
over  the  regular  upper  robe  —  properly  so  called. 

There  was  also  a  longer  mantle,  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  usually  of  a  violet  color,  which,  having  no 
sleeves,  was  meant  to  expose  to  view  the  beauty, 
not  only  of  the  upper  robe,  but  even  of  the  outer  tunic 
formerly  described. 

By  the  way,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  order  to 

*  By  which  was  probably  meant  a  color  nearer  to  crimson 
than  to  the  blue  or  violet  class  of  purples. 
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6teep  them  in  fine  odor,  all  parts  of  the  wardrobe  were 
stretched  on  a  reticulated  or  grated  vessel  —  called  by 
the  Thalmud  (vi.  77)  Kanklin  —  from  which  the  steams 
of  rich  perfumes  were  made  to  ascend. 

In  what  way  the  upper  robe  was  worn  and  fastened 
may  be  collected  perhaps  with  sufficient  probability 
from  the  modern  Oriental  practice,  as  described  by 
travellers  ;  but  as  we  have  no  direct  authority  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  conjec¬ 
tural  speculations. 

SCENE  THE  SIXTH. 

Dress  of  Ceremony. 

One  magnificent  dress  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned 
—  viz.,  the  dress  of  honor  or  festival  dress,  which  an¬ 
swers  in  every  respect  to  the  modern  caftan.  This 
was  used  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony,  as  splendid 
weddings,  presentations  at  the  courts  of  kings,  sump¬ 
tuous  entertainments,  &c. ;  and  all  persons  who  stood 
in  close  connection  with  the  throne,  as  favorites,  crown- 
officers,  distinguished  military  commanders,  &c.,  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  dress  as  a  gift  from  the  royal  treasury, 
in  order  to  prepare  them  at  all  times  for  the  royal 
presence.  According  to  the  universal  custom  of  Asia, 
the  trains  were  proportioned  in  length  to  the  rank  of 
the  wearer  ;  whence  it  is  that  the  robes  of  the  high- 
priest  were  adorned  with  a  train  of  superb  dimensions  ; 
and  even  Jehovah  is  represented  (Isaiah  vi.  1)  as  filling 
the  heavenly  palace  with  the  length  of  his  train.-1 

*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  trains  were  supported 
by  train-bearers ;  but  one  argument  makes  it  probable  that  they 
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Another  distinction  of  this  festival  robe  was  the 
extraordinary  fulness  and  length  of  the  sleeves ;  these 
descended  to  the  knee,  and  often  ran  to  the  ankle  or 
to  the  ground.  In  the  sleeves  and  in  the  trains, 
but  especially  in  the  latter,  lay  the  chief  pride  of  a 
Hebrew  belle,  when  dressed  for  any  great  solemnity  or 
occasion  of  public  display. 


Final  Notes. 

I.  The  Syndon,  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  &c.,  was  a  delicate  and 
transparent  substance,  like  our  tiffany,  and  in  point  of  money 
value  was  fully  on  a  level  with  the  caftan;  but  whether  imported 
from  Egypt  or  imitated  in  the  looms  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  is  doubtful.  It  was  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  harems  of  the  great,  occupied  the  place  of  the 
under  tunic  (or  chemise)  previously  described;  and  as  luxury 
advanced,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  used  as  a  night 
chemise. 

II.  The  Caftan  is  the  Kalaat  of  the  East,  or  Kelaat  so  often 
mentioned  by  modern  travellers;  thus,  for  example,  Tbevenot 
(tom.  iii.  p.  352)  says  —  “  Le  Roi  fait  assez  souvent  des  pr  sens 
h  ses  Khans,  &c.,  L’on  appelle  ces  pi\ sens  Kalaat.’'  Chardin, 
(iii.  101),  “  On  appelle  Calaat  les  habits  que  le  Roi  donne  par 
honneur.”  And  lately,  in  Lord  Amherst’s  progress  through  the 
northern  provinces  of  out- Indian  empire,  &c.,  we  read  continu¬ 
ally  of  the  Khelaxt,  or  robe  of  state,  as  a  present  made  by  the 
native  princes  to  distinguished  officers. 

The  Caftan,  or  festival  robe  of  the  Hebrews,  was,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  IlenXo;  of  the  Greeks,  or  pal l a  of  the  Romans.  Among 
the  points  of  resemblance  are  these  :  — 

1.  The  palla  was  flung  like  a  cloak  or  mantle  over  the  stola  or 


were  not  —  viz.,  that  they  were  particularly  favorable  to  the 
peacock  walk  or  strut,  which  was  an  express  object  of  imitation 
in  the  gait  of  the  Hebrew  women. 
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uppermost  robe.  “  Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circundata 
palla.” 

2.  The  palla  not  only  descended  in  flowing  draperies  to  the 
feet  (thus  Tibullus,  i.  vii.  C,  “  Fusa  sed  ad  teneros  lutea  palla 
pedes”),  but  absolutely  swept  the  ground.  “  Verrit  humum 
Tyrio  saturata  murice  palla.” 

3.  The  palla  was  one  of  the  same  wide  compass,  and  equally 
distinguished  for  its  splendor. 

4.  Like  the  Hebrew  festival  garment,  the  palla  was  a  vestis 
seposita,  and  reserved  for  rare  solemnities. 

With  respeet  to  the  ItenXoc,  Eustathius  describes  it  as  ueya v 
y.ai  TteQi xaXl.sa  y.ai  noixcl.ov  nsQi^oXaiov,  a  large  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  variegated  enveloping  mantle;  and  it  would  be  easy  in 
other  respects  to  prove  its  identity  with  the  Palla. 

Salmasius,  by  the  way,  in  commenting  upon  Tertullian  de 
Pallia,  is  quite  wrong  where  he  says  —  “Palla  nunquam  de  virili 
pallio  dicitur.”  Tibullus  (tom.  iii.  iv.  35)  sufficiently  contradicts 
that  opinion. 
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We  have  two  ideas,  which  we  are  anxious  to  bring 
under  public  notice,  with  regard  to  Milton.  The  reader 
whom  Providence  shall  send  us  will  not  measure  the 
value  of  these  ideas  (we  trust  and  hope)  by  their  bulk. 
The  reader  indeed  —  that  great  idea  !  —  is  very  often 
a  more  important  person  towards  the  fortune  of  an 
essay  than  the  writer.  Even  “  the  prosperity  of  a  jest,” 
as  Shakspeare  tells  us,  lies  less  in  its  own  merit  than 
“  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it.”  If  he  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  unusually  obtuse,  the  wittiest  jest  perishes, 
the  most  pointed  is  found  blunt.  So,  with  regard  to 
books,  should  the  reader  on  whom  we  build  prove  a 
sandy  and  treacherous  foundation,  the  whole  edifice, 
“  temple  and  tower,”  must  come  to  the  ground. 
Should  it  happen,  for  instance,  that  the  reader,  in¬ 
flicted  upon  ourselves  for  our  sins,  belongs  to  that 
class  of  people  who  listen  to  books  in  the  ratio  of  their 
much  speaking,  find  no  eloquence  in  32mo.,  and  lit¬ 
tle  force  of  argument  except  in  such  a  folio  as  might 
knock  him  down  upon  occasion  of  his  proving  restive 
against  its  logic  —  in  that  case  he  will  despise  our 
present  essay.  Will  despise  it  ?  He  does  despise  it, 
for  already  he  sees  that  it  is  short.  His  contempt  is  a 
high  a  priori  contempt ;  for  he  measures  us  by  antici- 
9  [97] 
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pation,  and  needs  to  wait  for  no  experience  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  sentence  against  us. 

Yet,  in  one  view,  this  brevity  of  an  essayist  does 
seem  to  warrant  his  reader  in  some  little  indignation. 
We,  the  writer,  in  many  cases  expect  to  bring  over 
the  reader  to  our  opinion  —  else  wherefore  do  we 
write  ?  But,  within  so  small  a  compass  of  ground,  is 
it  reasonable  to  look  for  such  a  result  ?  “  Bear  wit¬ 

ness  to  the  presumption  of  this  essay,”  we  hear  the 
reader  complaining :  “  It  measures  about  fourteen 

inches  by  five  —  seventy  square  inches  at  the  most; 
and  is  it  within  human  belief  that  I,  simple  as  I  stand 
here,  shall  be  converted  in  so  narrow  an  area  ?  Here 
am  I  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  you  may  say.  An  acre  of 
sound  argument  might  do  something ;  but  here  is  a 
man  who  flatters  himself  that,  before  I  am  advanced 
seven  inches  further  in  my  studies,  he  is  to  work  a 
notable  change  in  my  creed.  By  Castor  and  Pollux  ! 
he  must  think  very  superbly  of  himself,  or  very  meanly 
of  me.” 

Too  true ;  but  perhaps  there  are  faults  on  both 
sides.  The  writer  is  too  peremptory  and  exacting ; 
the  reader  is  too  restive.  The  writer  is  too  full  of  his 
office,  which  he  fancies  is  that  of  a  teacher  or  a  pro¬ 
fessor  speaking  ex  cathedra  :  the  rebellious  reader  is 
oftentimes  too  determined  that  he  will  not  learn.  The 
one  conceits  himself  booted  and  spurred,  and  mounted 
on  his  reader’s  back,  with  an  express  commission  for 
riding  him  ;  the  other  is  vicious,  apt  to  bolt  out  of  the 
course  at  every  opening,  and  resolute  in  this  point, 
that  he  will  not  be  ridden. 

There  are  some,  meantime,  who  take  a  very  different 
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view  of  the  relations  existing  between  those  well-known 
parties  to  a  hook  —  writer  and  reader.  So  far  from 
legaiding  the  writer  as  entitled  to  the  homage  of  his 
reader,  as  if  he  were  some  feudal  superior,  they  hold 
him  little  better  than  an  actor  bowing  before  the  reader 
as  his  audience.  The  feudal  relation  of  fealty5”  ( fideli - 
tas)  may  subsist  between  them,  but  the  places  are  in¬ 
verted  :  the  writer  is  the  vassal ;  the  reader  it  is  who 
claims  to  be  the  sovereign.  Our  own  opinion  inclines 
this  way.  It  is  clear  that  the  writer  exists  for  the 
sake  of  the  reader,  not  the  reader  for  the  sake  of  the 
writer.  Besides,  the  writer  hears  all  sorts  of  charac¬ 
ters,  whilst  the  reader  universally  has  credit  for  the 
Lest.  We  have  all  heard  of  “  the  courteous  reader,” 
“  the  candid  reader,”  “  the  enlightened  reader  but 
which  of  us  ever  heard  of  “  the  discourteous  reader,” 
“the  mulish  reader,”  “the  barbarous  reader?” 
Doubtless  there  is  no  such  person.  The  Goths  and 
Vandals  are  all  confined  to  the  writers.  “  The  reader” 
—  that  great  character  —  is  ever  wise,  ever  learned, 
ever  courteous.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times,  this  great 
man  preserved  his  purity.  Even  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  which  we  usually  account  the  very 

*  Which  word  fealty  I  entreat  the  reader,  for  the  credit  of  his 
cwn  scholarship,  not  to  pronounce  as  a  dissyllable,  but  fe-al-ty, 
as  a  trissyllable;  else  he  ruins  the  metrical  beauty  of  Chaucer,  of 
Shakspeare,  of  Spenser,  of  Milton,  and  of  every  poet  through 
four  centuries  (the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
down  to  1699) ,  and  finally  registers  himself  as  an  ignoramus  and 
a  blockhead.  For  the  reason  lies  in  the  etymology  :  it  is  a  con¬ 
tracted  form  of  fidelity,  or  feudal  loyalty.  How  does  the  reader 
pronounce  real  or  reality  ?  Surely  he  does  not  say  reel,  or 
reelity :  if  re-al,  then  he  can  say  fe-al. 
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noontide  of  darkness,  he  shone  like  a  mould  candle 
among  basest  dips.  And  perhaps  it  is  our  duty  to 
presume  all  other  virtues  and  graces  as  no  less  essen¬ 
tial  to  him  than  his  glorious  “  candor,”  his  “  courtesy,” 
(surpassing  that  of  Sir  Gawain)-',  and  his  truly  “  en¬ 
lightened”  understanding.  Indeed,  we  very  much 
question  whether  a  writer,  who  carries  with  him  a  just 
feeling  of  his  allegiance  —  a  truly  loyal  writer  —  can 
lawfully  suppose  his  sovereign,  the  reader,  peccable  or 
capable  of  error ;  and  whether  there  is  not  even  a 
shade  of  impiety  in  conceiving  him  liable  to  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  sleep,  or  of  yawning. 

Having  thus,  upon  our  knees,  as  it  were,  done  feudal 
homage  to  our  great  suzerain,  the  reader  —  having 
propitiated  him  with  Persian  adorations  and  with 
Phrygian  genuflexions,  let  us  now  crave  leave  to  con¬ 
vert  him  a  little.  Convert  him!  —  that  sounds  “  un 
peu  fort.,”  does  it  not  ?  No,  not  at  all.  A  cat  may 
look  at  a  king ;  and  upon  this  or  that  out-of-the-way 
point  a  writer  may  presume  to  be  more  knowing  than 
his  reader  —  the  serf  may  undertake  to  convert  his 
lord.  The  reader  is  a  great  being  —  a  great  noun¬ 
substantive  ;  but  still,  like  a  mere  adjective,  he  is 
liable  to  the  three  degrees  of  comparison.  He  may  rise 
above  himself — he  may  transcend  the  ordinary  level 
of  readers,  however  exahed  that  level  be.  Being  great, 
he  may  become  greater.  Full  of  light,  he  may  yet 
labor  with  a  spot  or  two  of  darkness.  And  such  a 
spot  we  hold  the  prevalent  opinion  upon  Milton  in  two 

*  “  Sir  Gawain  :  ”  — In  all  the  old  metrical  romances,  this 
knight  is  celebrated  for  his  unique  courtesy. 
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particular  questions  of  taste  —  questions  that  are  not 
insulated,  but  diffusive  ;  spreading  themselves  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  “  Paradise  Lost,”  aud  also  of  the 
“Paradise  Regained;”  insomuch  that,  if  Milton  is 
wrong  once,  then  he  is  wrong  by  many  scores  of  times. 
Nay,  which  transcends  all  counting  of  cases  or  numerical 
estimates  of  error,  if,  in  the  separate  instances  (be  they 
few  or  be  they  many),  Milton  is  truly  and  indeed 
wrong  —  then  he  has  erred,  not  by  the  case,  but  by 
the  principle;  and  that  is  a  thousand  times  worse  ;  for 
a  separate  case  or  instance  of  error  may  escape  any 
man  —  may  have  been  overlooked  amongst  the  press  of 
objects  crowding  on  his  eye;  or,  if  not  overlooked  — 
if  passed  deliberately — may  plead  the  ordinary  privi¬ 
lege  of  human  frailty.  The  man  erred ;  and  his  error 
terminates  in  itself.  But  an  error  of  principle  docs 
not.  terminate  in  itself:  it  is  a  fountain,  it  is  self- 
diffusive,  and  it  has  a  life  of  its  own.  The  faults 
of  a  great  man  are  in  any  case  contagious  ;  they 
are  dazzling  and  delusive  by  means  of  the  great  man’s 
general  example.  But  his  false  principles  have  a  worse 
contagion.  They  operate  not  only  through  the  gen¬ 
eral  haze  and  halo  which  invests  a  shining  example  ; 
but,  even  if  transplanted  where  that  example  is  un¬ 
known,  they  propagate  themselves  by  the  vitality  in¬ 
herent  in  all  self-consistent  principles,  whether  true  or 
false. 

Before  we  notice  these  two  cases  of  Milton,  first  of 
all  let  us  ask  —  Who  and  what  is  Milton?  Dr.  John¬ 
son  was  furiously  incensed  with  a  certain  man,  by  trade 
an  author  and  manufacturer  of  books,  rvholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  for  introducing  Milton’s  name  into  a  certain  index, 
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under  the  letter  M,  thus  —  “  Milton,  Mr.  John.”  That 
Mister,  undoubtedly,  was  hard  to  digest.  Yet  very 
often  it  happens  to  the  best  of  us  —  to  men  who  are 
far  enough  from  “  thinking  small  beer  of  themselves  ” 
—  that  about  ten  o’clock,  A.  m.,  an  official  big-wig, 
sitting  at  Bow  Street,  calls  upon  the  man  to  account 
for  his  sprees  of  the  last  night,  for  his  feats  in  knock¬ 
ing  down  lamp-posts  and  extinguishing  watchmen,  by 
this  ugly  demand  of —  “  Who  and  what  are  you,  sir  ?  ” 
And  perhaps  the  poor  man,  sick  and  penitential  for 
want  of  soda  water,  really  finds  a  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  replying  satisfactorily  to  the  worthy  leek's 
apostrophe.  Although,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
should  the  culprit  be  returning  into  the  country  in  the 
same  coach  as  his  awful  interrogator,  he  might  he 
very  apt  to  look  fierce,  and  retort  this  amiable  inquiry, 
and  with  equal  thirst  for  knowledge  to  demand,  “  Now, 
sir,  if  you  come  to  that,  who  and  what  are  you?”  And 
the  leek  in  his  turn,  though  so  apt  to  indulge  his  own 
curiosity  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  might  find  it  very 
difficult  to  satisfy  that  of  others. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  authors  ;  and  to  great 
authors  beyond  all  others.  So  accustomed  are  we  to 
survey  a  great  man  through  the  cloud  of  years  that 
has  gathered  round  him  —  so  impossible  is  it  to  detach 
him  from  the  pomp  and  equipage  of  all  who  have 
quoted  him,  copied  him,  echoed  him,  lectured  about 
him,  disputed  about  him,  quarrelled  about  him,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  Anacharsis  the  Scythian  coming  amongst 
us  —  any  savage,  that  is  to  say,  uninstructed  in  our  lit¬ 
erature,  but  speaking  our  language,  and  feeling  an  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  our  great  men — a  man  could  hardly 
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believe  at  first  how  perplexed  he  would  feel  —  how 
utterly  at  a  loss  for  any  adequate  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  suddenly  proposed  —  “  Who  arid  what  was  Mil- 
ion  1  ”  That  is  to  say,  what  is  the  place  which  he 
fills  in  his  own  vernacular  literature  ?  what  station 
does  he  hold  in  universal  literature  ? 

I,  if  abruptly  called  upon  in  that  summary  fashion 
to  convey  a  commensurate  idea  of  Milton,  one  which 
might  at  once  correspond  to  his  pretensions,  and  yet 
be  readily  intelligible  to  the  savage,  should  answer 
perhaps  thus :  —  Milton  is  not  an  author  amongst  au¬ 
thors,  not  a  poet  amongst  poets,  but  a  power  amongst 
powers  ;  and  the  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  is  not  a  book 
amongst  books,  not  a  poem  amongst  poems,  but  a 
central  force  amongst  forces.  Let  me  explain.  There 
is  this  great  distinction  amongst  books  :  some,  though 
possibly  the  best  in  their  class,  are  still  no  more  than 
books  —  not  indispensable,  not  incapable  of  supple¬ 
mentary  representation  by  other  books.  If  they  had 
never  been  —  if  their  place  had  continued  for  ages 
unfilled  —  not  the  less,  upon  a  sufficient  excitement 
arising,  there  would  always  have  been  found  the  ability, 
either  directly  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  or  at  least  to 
meet  the  same  passion  virtually,  though  by  a  work 
differing  in  form.  Thus,  supposing  Butler  to  have 
died  in  youth,  and  the  “  Hudihras  ”  to  have  been  inter¬ 
cepted  by  his  premature  death,  still  the  ludicrous  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Parliamentary  War,  and  its  fighting  saints, 
were  too  striking  to  have  perished.  If  not  in  a  nar¬ 
rative  form,  the  case  would  have  come  forward  in  the 
drama.  Puritanical  sanctity,  in  collision  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  interests  of  life,  and  with  its  militant  propen- 
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sities,  offered  too  striking  a  field  for  the  Satiric  Muse, 
in  any  case,  to  have  passed  in  total  neglect.  The 
impulse  was  too  strong  for  repression  —  it  was  a  vol¬ 
canic  agency,  that,  by  some  opening  or  other,  must 
have  worked  a  way  for  itself  to  the  upper  air.  Yet 
Butler  was  a  most  original  poet,  and  a  creator  within 
his  own  province.  But,  like  many  another  original 
mind,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  quelled  and  re¬ 
pressed,  by  his  own  excellence,  other  minds  of  the 
same  cast.  Mere  despair  of  excelling  him,  so  far  as 
not,  after  all,  to  seem  imitators,  drove  back  others 
who  would  have  pressed  into  that  arena,  if  not  already 
brilliantly  filled.  Butler  failing,  there  would  have 
been  another  Butler,  either  in  the  same,  or  in  some 
analogous  form. 

But,  with  regard  to  Milton  and  the  Miltonic  power, 
the  case  is  far  otherwise.  If  the  man  had  failed,  the 
power  would  have  failed.  In  that  mode  of  power 
which  he  wielded,  the  function  was  exhausted  in  the 
man  —  the  species  was  identified  with  the  individual  — 
the  poetry  was  incarnated  in  the  poet. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  of  all  powers  which  act 
upon  man  through  his  intellectual  nature,  the  very 
rarest  is  that  which  we  moderns  call  the  sublime.  The 
Grecians  had  apparently  no  word  for  it,  unless  it  were 
that  which  they  meant  by  to  cssfxvoj’ :  for  vxpog  was  a 
comprehensive  expression  of  all  qualities  which  gave  a 
character  of  life  or  animation  to  the  composition, 
such  even  as  were  philosophically  opposed  to  the  sub¬ 
lime.  In  the  Roman  poetry,  and  especially  in  Lucan,  at 
times  also  in  Juvenal,  there  is  an  exhibition  of  a  moral 
sublime,  perfectly  distinct  from  anything  known  to 
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the  Greek  poetry.  The  delineations  of  republican 
grandeur,  as  expressing  itself  through  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  Roman  camps,  or  the  trampling  under 
foot  of  ordinary  superstitions,  as  given  in  the  reasons 
assigned  to  Labienus  for  passing  the  oracle  of  the 
Libyan  Jupiter  unconsulted,  are  in  a  style  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  whole  Grecian 
literature,  nor  would  they  have  been  comprehensible 
to  an  Athenian.  The  famous  line  —  “Jupiter  est 
quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris,”  and  the  brief 
review  of  such  questions  as  might  be  worthy  of  an 
oracular  god,  with  the  summary  declaration,  that  every 
one  of  those  points  we  know  already  by  the  light  of 
nature,  and  could  not  know  them  better  though  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon  himself  were  to  impress  them  on  our 
attention  — 

“  Soimus,  et  hoec  nobis  non  altius  inseret  Ammon  :  ” 

“  We  know  it,  and  no  Ammon  will  ever  sink  it  deeper  into  our 

hearts;  ” 

all  this  is  truly  Roman  in  its  sublimity  ;  and  so  ex¬ 
clusively  Roman,  that  there,  and  not  in  poets  like 
the  Augustan,  expressly  modelling  their  poems  on 
Grecian  types,  ought  the  Roman  mind  to  be  studied. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  that  species  of  the  sublime 
which  does  not  rest  purely  and  merely  on  moral  ener¬ 
gies,  but  on  a  synthesis  between  man  and  nature — for 
what  may  properly  be  called  the  Ethico-physical  Sub¬ 
lime —  there  is  but  one  great  model  surviving  in  the 
Greek  poetry  —  viz.,  the  gigantic  drama  of  the  Pro¬ 
metheus  crucified  on  Mount  Elborus.  And  this  drama 
differs  so  much  from  everything  else,  even  in  the  poetry 
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of  JEschylus,  as  the  mythus  itself  differs  so  much 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  mythology  (belonging 
apparently  to  an  age  and  a  people  more  gloomy,  aus¬ 
tere,  and  nearer  to  the  incunabula  mundi,  than  those 
which  bred  the  gay  and  sunny  superstitions  of  Greece), 
that  much  curiosity  and  speculation  have  naturally 
gathered  round  the  subject  of  late  years.  Laying  this 
one  insulated  case  apart,  and  considering  that  the  He¬ 
brew  poetry  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  as  having  the  benefit 
of  inspiration,  does  not  lie  within  the  just  limits  of 
competition,  we  may  affirm  that  there  is  no  human 
composition  which  can  be  challenged  as  constitution¬ 
ally  sublime  —  sublime  equally  by  its  conception  and 
by  its  execution,  or  as  uniformly  sublime  from  first  to 
last,  excepting  the  “  Paradise  Lost.”  In  Milton  only, 
first  and  last,  is  the  power  of  the  sublime  revealed. 
In  Milton  only  does  this  great  agency  blaze  and  glow 
as  a  furnace  kept  up  to  a  white  heat  —  without  sus¬ 
picion  of  collapse. 

If,  therefore,  Milton  occupies  this  unique  position  — 
and  let  the  reader  question  himself  closely  whether  he 
can  cite  any  other  book  than  the  “  Paradise  Lost,”  as 
continuously  sublime,  or  sublime  even  by  its  prevailing 
'.haracter  —  in  that  case  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  im¬ 
portance  investing  that  one  book  which  belongs  .  to  no 
other ;  and  it  must  be  important  to  dissipate  any  er¬ 
roneous  notions  which  affect  the  integrity  of  that 
book’s  estimation.  Now,  there  are  two  notions  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  Addison  and  by  Dr.  Johnson,  which  tend 
greatly  to  disparage  the  character  of  its  composition. 
If  the  two  critics,  one  friendly,  the  other  very  malignant, 
but  both  endeavoring  to  be  just,  have  in  reality  built 
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upon  sound  principles,  or  at  least  upon  a  sound  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Milton’s  principles  —  in  that  case  there  is  a 
mortal  taint  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  “  Paradise 
Lost :  ”  for  not  a  single  book  is  clear  of  one  or  other  of 
the  two  errors  which  they  charge  upon  him.  We  will 
briefly  state  the  objections,  and  then  as  briefly  reply 
to  them,  by  exposing  the  true  philosophy  of  Milton’s 
practice.  For  we  are  very  sure  that,  in  doing  as  he 
did,  this  mighty  poet  was  governed  by  no  carelessness 
or  oversight  (as  is  imagined),  far  less  by  affectation  or 
ostentation,  but  by  a  most  refined  theory  of  poetic 
effects. 

1.  The  first  of  these  two  charges  respects  a  supposed 
pedantry,  or  too  ambitious  a  display  of  erudition.  It 
is  surprising  to  us  that  such  an  objection  should  have 
occurred  to  any  man ;  both  because,  after  all,  the 
quantity  of  learning  cannot  be  great  for  which  any 
poem  can  find  an  opening ;  and  because,  in  any  poem 
burning  with  concentrated  fire,  like  the  Miltonic,  the 
passion  becomes  a  law  to  itself,  and  will  not  receive 
into  connection  with  itself  any  parts  so  deficient  in 
harmony,  as  a  cold  ostentation  of  learned  illustrations 
must  always  have  been  found.  Still,  it  is  alleged  that 
such  words  as  frieze,  architrave,  cornice,  zenith,  &c., 
are  words  of  art,  out  of  place  amongst  the  primitive 
simplicities  of  Paradise,  and  at  war  with  Milton’s  pur¬ 
pose  of  exhibiting  the  paradisaical  state. 

Now,  here  is  displayed  broadly  the  very  perfection 
of  ignorance,  as  measured  against  the  very  perfection 
of  what  may  be  called  poetic  science.  We  will  lay 
open  the  true  purpose  of  Milton  by  a  single  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  describing  impressive  scenery,  as  occurring 
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in  a  hilly  or  a  woody  country,  everybody  must  have 
noticed  the  habit  which  young  ladies  have  of  using  the 
word  amphitheatre  :  “amphitheatre  of  woods  ”  —  “  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  hills,”  —  these  are  their  constant  expres¬ 
sions.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  the  word  amphitheatre  is 
a  Grecian  word?  We  question  if  one  young  lady  in 
twenty  knows  that  it  is  ;  and  very  certain  we  are  that 
no  word  would  recommend  itself  to  her  use  by  that 
origin,  if  she  happened  to  be  aware  of  it.  The  reason 
lurks  here :  —  In  the  word  theatre  is  contained  an 
evanescent  image  of  a  great  audience  —  of  a  populous 
multitude.  Now,  this  image  —  half-withdrawn,  half- 
flashed  upon  the  eye  —  and  combined  with  the  word 
hills  or  forests,  is  thrown  into  powerful  collision  with 
the  silence  of  hills  —  with  the  solitude  of  forests  ; 
each  image,  from  reciprocal  contradiction,  brightens 
and  vivifies  the  other.  The  two  images  act,  and  react, 
by  strong  repulsion  and  antagonism. 

This  principle  I  might  exemplify,  and  explain  at 
great  length ;  but  I  impose  a  law  of  severe  brevity 
upon  myself.  And  I  have  said  enough.  Out  of  this 
one  principle  of  subtle  and  lurking  antagonism,  may 
be  explained  everything  which  has  been  denounced 
under  the  idea  of  pedantry  in  Milton.  It  is  the  key 
to  all  that  lavish  pomp  of  art  and  knowledge  which  is 
sometimes  put  forward  by  Milton  in  situations  of  in¬ 
tense  solitude,  and  in  the  bosom  of  primitive  nature  — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Eden  of  his  great  poem,  and  in 
the  Wilderness  of  his  “  Paradise  Regained.”  The 
shadowy  exhibition  of  a  regal  banquet  in  the  desert, 
draws  out  and  stimulates  the  sense  of  its  utter  solitude 
and  remotion  from  men  or  cities.  The  images  of 
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architectural  splendor,  suddenly  raised  in  the  very 
centre  of  Paradise,  as  vanishing  shows  by  the  wand  of  a 
magician,  bring  into  powerful  relief  the  depth  of  silence, 
and  the  unpopulous  solitude  which  possess  this  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  man  whilst  yet  happy  and  innocent.  Para¬ 
dise  could  not,  in  any  other  way,  or  by  any  artifice  less 
profound,  have  been  made  to  give  up  its  essential  and 
differential  characteristics  in  a  form  palpable  to  the 
imagination.  As  a  place  of  rest,  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  close  collision  with  the  unresting 
strife  of  cities  ;  as  a  place  of  solitude,  with  the  image 
of  tumultuous  crowds;  as  the  centre  of  mere  natural 
beauty  in  its  gorgeous  prime,  with  the  images  of  elab¬ 
orate  architecture  and  of  human  workmanship  ;  as  a 
place  of  perfect  innocence  in  seclusion,  that  it  should 
be  exhibited  as  the  antagonist  pole  to  the  sin  and 
misery  of  social  man. 

Such  is  the  covert  philosophy  which  governs  Milton’s 
practice,  and  which  might  be  illustrated  by  many  scores 
of  passages  from  both  the  “Paradise  Lost”  and  the 
“  Paradise  Regained.”  *  In  fact,  a  volume  might  be 
composed  on  this  one  chapter.  And  yet,  from  the 

*  For  instance,  this  is  the  key  to  that  image  in  the  “  Paradise 
Regained,”  where  Satan,  on  first  emerging  into  sight,  is  com¬ 
pared  to  an  old  man  gathering  sticks  “  to  warm  him  on  a  win¬ 
ter’s  day.”  This  image,  at  first  sight,  seems  little  in  harmony 
with  the  wild  and  awful  character  of  the  supreme  fiend.  No;  it 
is  not  in  harmony;  nor  is  it  meant  to  be  in  harmony.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  meant  to  be  in  antagonism  and  intense  repulsion. 
The  household  image  of  old  age,  of  human  infirmity,  and  of  do¬ 
mestic  hearths,  are  all  meant  as  a  machinery  for  provoking  and 
soliciting  the  fearful  idea  to  which  they  are  placed  in  collision, 
and  as  so  many  repelling  poles. 
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blindness  or  inconsiderate  examination  of  bis  critics, 
this  latent  wisdom  —  this  cryptical  science  of  poetic 

effects _ in  the  mighty  poet  has  been  misinterpreted, 

and  set  down  to  the  effect  of  defective  skill,  or  even 
of  puerile  ostentation. 

2.  The  second  great  charge  against  Milton  is,  prima, 
facie,  even  more  difficult  to  meet.  It  is  the  charge  of 
having  blended  the  Pagan  and  Christian  forms.  The 
great  realities  of  angels  and  archangels  are  continually 
combined  into  the  same  groups  with  the  fabulous  im¬ 
personations  of  the  Greek  mythology.  Eve  is  inter¬ 
linked  in  comparisons  with  Pandora,  with  Aurora,  with 
Proserpine.  Those  impersonations,  however,  may  be 
thought  to  have  something  of  allegoric  meaning  in 
their  conceptions,  which  in  a  measure  corrects  this 
Paganism  of  the  idea.  But  Eve  is  also  compared 
with  Ceres,  with  Hebe,  and  other  fixed  forms  of  Pagan 
superstition.  Other  allusions  to  the  Greek  mythologic 
forms,  or  direct  combination  of  them  with  the  real 
existences  of  the  Christian  heavens,  might  be  produced 
by  scores,  were  it  not  that  we  decline  to  swell  our 
paper  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Now,  surely 
this  at  least  is  an  error.  Can  there  be  any  answer  to 
this  ? 

At  one  time  we  were  ourselves  inclined  to  fear  that 
Milton  had  been  here  caught  tripping.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  at  least,  he  seems  to  be  in  error.  But  there  is 
no  trusting  to  appearances.  In  meditating  upon  the 
question,  we  happened  to  remember  that  the  most 
colossal  and  Miltonic  of  painters  had  fallen  into  the 
very  same  fault,  if  fault  it  were.  In  his  “  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,”  Michael  Angelo  has  introduced  the  Pagan  deities 
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in  connection  with  the  hierarchy  of  the  Christian  heav¬ 
ens.  Now,  it  is  very  true  that  one  great  man  cannot 
palliate  the  error  of  another  great  man,  by  repeating 
the  same  error  himself.  But,  though  it  cannot  avail 
as  an  excuse,  such  a  conformity  of  ideas  serves  as  a 
summons  to  a  much  more  vigilant  examination  of  the 
case  than  might  else  be  instituted.  One  man  might 
err  from  inadvertency;  but  that  two,  and  both  men 
trained  to  habits  of  constant  meditation,  should  fall  into 
the  same  error  —  makes  the  marvel  tenfold  greater. 

Now  we  confess  that,  as  to  Michael  Angelo,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  assign  the  precise  key  to  the  practice 
which  he  adopted.  And  to  our  feelings,  after  all  that 
might  be  said  in  apology,  there  still  remains  an  im¬ 
pression  of  incongruity  in  the  visual  exhibition  and 
direct  juxtaposition  of  the  two  orders  of  supernatural 
existence  so  potently  repelling  each  other.  But,  as 
regards  Milton,  the  j  ustification  is  complete ;  it  rests 
upon  the  following  principle  :  — 

In  all  other  parts  of  Christianity,  the  two  orders  of 
superior  beings,  the  Christian  Heaven  and  tie  Pagan 
Pantheon,  are  felt  to  be  incongruous  —  not  as  the  pure 
opposed  to  the  impure  (for,  if  that  were  the  reason, 
then  the  Christian  fiends  should  be  incongruous  with 
the  angels,  which  they  are  not),  —  but  as  the  unreal 
opposed  to  the  real.  In  all  the  hands  of  other  poets, 
we  feel  that  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Apollo,  Diana,  arc  not 
merely  impure  conceptions,  but  that  they  are  baseless 
conceptions,  phantoms  of  air,  nonentities  ;  and  there 
is  much  the  same  objection,  in  point  of  just  taste,  to 
the  combination  of  such  fabulous  beings  in  the  same 
groups  with  glorified  saints  and  angels,  as  there  is  to 
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the  combination,  by  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  of  real 
flesh-and-blood  creatures,  with  allegoric  abstractions. 

This  is  the  objection  to  such  combination  in  all  other 
poets.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  Milton  : 
it  glances  past  him  ;  and  for  the  following  reason : 
Milton  has  himself  laid  an  early  foundation  for  his 
introduction  of  the  Pagan  Pantheon  into  Christian 
groups  :  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen  ivorld  xoere,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Milton ,  the  fallen  angels.  See  his  inimitable 
account  of  the  fallen  angels —  who  and  what  they  sub¬ 
sequently  became.  In  itself,  and  even  if  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  “  Paradise  Lost,”  this  catalogue  is  an 
uZ^ra-magnificent  poem.  They  are  not  false,  therefore, 
in  the  sense  of  being  unreal,  baseless,  and  having  a 
merely  fantastical  existence  like  our  European  Fairies, 
but  as  having  drawn  aside  mankind  from  a  pure  wor¬ 
ship.  As  ruined  angels  under  other  names,  they  are 
no  less  real  than  the  faithful  and  loyal  angels  of  the 
Christian  heavens.  And  in  that  one  difference  of  the 
Miltonic  creed,  which  the  poet  has  brought  pointedly 
and  elaborately  under  his  reader’s  notice  by  his  match¬ 
less  roll-call  of  the  rebellious  angels,  and  of  their 
Pagan  transformations ,  in  the  very  first  book  of  the 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  is  laid  beforehand  *  the  amplest  foun- 

*  Other  celebrated  poets  have  laid  no  such  preparatory  foun¬ 
dations  for  their  intermixture  of  heathen  gods  with  the  heavenly 
host  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  for  example,  amongst  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  Tasso,  and  still  more  flagrantly,  Camoens,  who 
is  not  content  with  allusions  or  references  that  suppose  the  Pagan 
Mythology  still  substantially  existing,  but  absolutely  introduces 
them  as  potent  agencies  amongst  superstitious  and  bigoted  wor¬ 
shippers  of  papal  saints.  Consequently,  they,  beyond  all  apology, 
are  open  to  the  censure  which  for  Milton  is  subtly  evaded. 
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dation  for  his  subsequent  practice ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  therefore,  the  amplest  answer  to  the  charge  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  so  many 
other  critics,  who  had  not  sufficiently  penetrated  the 
latent  theory  on  which  he  acted. 
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JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 


Everyxhikg  connected  with  our  ordinary  concep¬ 
tions  of  this  man,  of  his  real  purposes,  and  of  his 
scriptural  doom,  apparently  is  erroneous.  Not  one 
thing,  but  all  things,  must  rarest  as  false  which 
traditionally  we  accept  about  him.  That  neither  any 
motive  of  his,  nor  any  ruling  impulse,  was  tainted 
with  the  vulgar  treachery  imputed  to  him,  appears 
probable  from  the  strength  of  his  remorse.  And  this 
view  of  his  case  comes  recommended  by  so  much  of 
internal  plausibility,  that  in  Germany  it  has  long  since 
shaped  itself  into  the  following  distinct  hypothesis : 
—  Judas  Iscariot,  it  is  alleged,  participated  in  the 
common  delusion  of  the  apostles  as  to  that  earthly 
kingdom  which,  under  the  sanction  and  auspices  of 
Christ,  they  supposed  to  be  waiting  and  ripening  for 
the  Jewish  people.  So  far  there  was  nothing  in  Judas 
to  warrant  any  special  wonder  or  any  separate  blame. 
If  he  erred,  so  did  the  other  apostles.  But  in  one 
point  Judas  went  further  than  his  brethren  —  viz.,  in 
speculating  upon  the  reasons  of  Christ  for  delaying  the 
inauguration  of  this  kingdom.  All  things  were  ap¬ 
parently  ripe  for  it ;  all  things  pointed  to  it ;  the 
expectation  and  languishing  desires  of  many  Hebrew 
saints  —  viz.,  the  warning  from  signs ;  the  prophetic 
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alarms  propagated  by  heralds  like  the  Baptist;  the 
mysterious  interchange  of  kindling  signals  rising  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  darkness  as  secret  words  between  distant 
parties  —  secret  question,  or  secret  answer;  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  revolutionary  doctrines  all  over  Judea  ;  the  pas¬ 
sionate  impatience  of  the  Roman  yoke  ;  the  continual 
openings  of  new  convulsions  at  the  great  centre  of 
Rome  ;  the  insurrectionary  temper  of  Jewish  society, 
as  indicated  by  the  continual  rise  of  robber  leaders, 
that  drew  off  multitudes  into  the  neighboring  deserts ; 
and,  universally,  the  unsettled  mind  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  their  deep  unrest,  and  the  anarchy  of  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  These  explosive  materials  had  long  been 
accumulated  ;  they  needed  only  a  kindling  spark. 
Heavenly  citations  to  war,  divine  summonses  to  resist 
ance,  had  long  been  read  in  the  insults  and  aggressions 
of  paganism  ;  there  wanted  only  a  leader.  And  such 
a  leader,  if  he  would  but  consent  to  assume  that  office, 
stood  ready  in  the  founder  of  Christianity.  The 
supreme  qualifications  for  leadership,  manifested  and 
emblazoned  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  evident 
to  all  parties  in  the  Jewish  community,  and  not  merely 
to  the  religious  body  of  his  own  immediate  followers. 
These  qualifications  were  published  and  expounded  to 
the  world  in  the  facility  with  which  everywhere  he 
drew  crowds  about  himself,*  in  the  extraordinary  depth 

*  “  Drew  crowds  about  himself :  ” — As  connected  with  these 
crowds,  I  have  elsewhere  noticed,  many  years  ago,  the  secret 
reason  which  probably  governed  our  Saviour  in  cultivating  the 
character  and  functions  of  a  hakim,  or  physician.  Throughout 
the  whole  world  of  civilization  at  that  era  (»/  oixov/itvi/'), 
whatever  might  be  otherwise  the  varieties  of  the  government, 
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of  impression  which  attended  his  teaching,  and  in  the 
fear  as  well  as  hatred  which  possessed  the  Jewish  rulers 
against  him.  Indeed,  so  great  was  this  fear,  so  great 
was  this  hatred,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  Roman  element  in  the  government  of 
Judea,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Christ  would  have  been 
crushed  in  an  earlier  stage  of  his  career. 

Believing,  therefore,  as  Judas  did,  and  perhaps  had 
reason  to  do,  that  Christ  contemplated  the  establishment 
of  a  temporal  kingdom  —  the  restoration,  in  fact,  of 
David’s  throne ;  believing  also  that  all  the  conditions 
towards  the  realization  of  such  a  scheme  met  and 
centred  in  the  person  of  Christ,  what  was  it  that,  upon 
any  solution  intelligible  to  Judas,  neutralized  so  grand 

there  was  amongst  the  ruling  authorities  a  great  jealousy  of  mobs 
and  popular  gatherings.  To  a  grand  revolutionary  teacher,  no 
obstacle  so  fatal  as  this  initial  prejudice  could  have  offered  itself. 
Already,  in  the  first  place,  a  new  and  mysterious  body  of  truth, 
having  vast  and  illimitable  relations  to  human  duties  and  pros¬ 
pects,  presented  a  field  of  indefinite  alarm.  That  this  truth 
should,  in  the  second  place,  publish  itself,  not  through  books  and 
written  discourses,  but  orally,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  by  personal 
communication  between  vast  mobs  and  the  divine  teacher  — 
already  that,  as  furnishing  a  handle  of  influence  to  a  mob  leader, 
justified  a  preliminary  alarm.  But  then,  thirdly,  as  furnishing 
a  plea  for  bringing  crowds  together,  such  a  mode  of  teaching 
must  have  crowned  the'  suspicious  presumptions  against  itself. 
One  peril  there  was  at  any  rate  to  begin  with  —  the  peril  of  a 
mob  :  that  was  certain.  And,  secondly,  there  was  the  doctrine 
taught :  which  doctrine  was  mysterious  ;  and  in  that  uncertainty 
lay  another  peril.  Thirdly,  beside  the  opening  to  a  mob  interest, 
there  was  a  mob  connection  actually  formed.  So  that,  equally 
through  what  was  fixed  and  what  was  doubtful,  there  arose  that 
“fear  of  change”  which  “perplexes  monarchs.  ” 
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a  scheme  of  promise?  Simply  and  obviously,  to  a  man 
with  the  views  of  Judas,  it  was  the  character  of  Christ 
himself,  sublimely  over-gifted  for  purposes  of  specula¬ 
tion,  but,  like  Shakspeare’s  great  creation  of  Prince 
Hamlet,  not  correspondingly  endowed  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  action  and  the  clamorous  emergencies  of  life. 
Indecision  and  doubt  (such  was  the  interpretation  of 
Judas)  crept  over  the  faculties  of  the  Divine  Man  as 
often  as  he  was  summoned  away  from  his  own  natural 
Sabbath  of  heavenly  contemplation  to  the  gross  neces¬ 
sities  of  action.  It  became  important,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  views  adopted  by  Judas,  that  his  Master 
should  be  precipitated  into  action  by  a  force  from  with¬ 
out,  and  thrown  into  the  centre  of  some  popular  move¬ 
ment,  such  as,  once  beginning  to  revolve,  could  not 
afterwards  be  suspended  or  checked.  Christ  must  be 
compromised  before  doubts  could  have  time  to  form. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  may  have  been 
the  theory  of  Judas.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  seek 
for  the  justification  of  such  a  theory,  considered  as  a 
matter  of  prudential  policy,  in  Jewish  fanaticism.  The 
Jews  of  that  day  were  distracted  by  internal  schisms. 
Else,  and  with  any  benefit  from  national  unity,  the 
headlong  rapture  of  Jewish  zeal,  when  combined  in 
vindication  of  their  insulted  temple  and  temple-wor¬ 
ship,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  effort  of  dislodging 
the  Roman  legionary  force  for  the  moment  from  the 
military  possession  of  Palestine.  After  which,  although 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  supremacy  could  not  ul¬ 
timately  have  been  evaded,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  temper  amentum  or  reciprocal  scheme  of  conces¬ 
sions  might  not  have  been  welcome  at  Rome,  such  as 
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had,  in  fact,  existed  under  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
father. #  ^The  radical  power,  under  such  a  scheme, 
would  have  been  lodged  in  Rome  ;  hut  with  such  ex¬ 
ternal  concessions  to  Jewish  nationality  as  might  have 
consulted  the  real  interests  of  both  parties.  Admin¬ 
istered  under  Jewish  names,  the  land  would  have 
yielded  a  larger  revenue  than,  as  a  refractory  nest  of 
insurgents,  it  ever  did  yield  to  the  Roman  exchequer ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ferocious  bigotry,  which  was 
really  sublime  in  its  indomitable  obstinacy,  might  have 
been  humored  without  prejudice  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
imperial  claims.  Even  little  Palmyra  in  later  times 


*  “  Under  Herod  the  Great  and  his  father  :  ”  —  It  was  a  tra¬ 
dition  which  circulated  at  Rome  down  to  the  days  of  the  Flavian 
family  {i.  e. ,  V espasian  the  tenth  Csesar,  and  his  two  sons  —  Titus 
the  eleventh,  and  Domitian  the  twelfth),  that  the  indulgence 
conceded  to  Judea  by  the  imperial  policy  from  Augustus  down¬ 
wards,  arose  out  of  the  following  little  diplomatic  secret :  —  On 
the  rise  of  the  Parthian  power,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  to 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  offering  the  Parthian  alliance  and 
support.  At  the  same  moment  there  happened  to  be  in  Judea 
a  Roman  agent,  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  Roman  Govern¬ 
ment,  having  exactly  the  same  objects.  The  question  was  most 
solemnly  debated,  for  it  was  obvious,  that  ultimately  this  ques¬ 
tion  touched  the  salvation  of  the  kingdom ;  since  to  accept  an 
alliance  with  either  empire  would  be  to  insure  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  other.  With  that  knowledge  fully  before  his  mind,  Anti, 
pater  made  his  definitive  election  for  Rome.  The  case  transpired 
at  Rome  —  the  debate,  and  the  issue  of  the  debate —  and  eventu¬ 
ally  proved  worth  a  throne  to  the  Herodian  family ;  for  the  honor 
of  Rome  seemed  to  be  concerned  in  supporting  that  oriental  man 
who,  in  this  sort  of  judgment  of  Paris,  had  solemnly  awarded 
the  prize  of  superiority  ( Detnr  meliori)  to  the  western,  po¬ 
tentate. 
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was  indulged  to  a  greater  extent,  without  serious  in¬ 
jury  in  any  quarter,  had  it  not  been  for  the  feminine 
arrogance  in  little  insolent  Zenobia  that  misinterpreted 
and  abused  that  indulgence. 

The  miscalculation,  in  fact,  of  Judas  Iscariot  —  sup¬ 
posing  him  really  to  have  entertained  the  views  as¬ 
cribed  to  him — did  not  hinge  at  all  upon  political 
oversights,  but  upon  a  total  spiritual  blindness ;  in 
which  blindness,  however,  he  went  no  farther  than  at 
that  time  did  probably  most  of  his  brethren.  Upon 
them,  quite  as  little  as  upon  him,  had  yet  dawned 
the  true  grandeur  of  the  Christian  scheme.  In  this 
only  he  outran  his  brethren  —  that,  sharing  in  their 
blindness,  he  greatly  exceeded  them  in  presumption. 
All  alike  had  imputed  to  their  Master  views  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  grandeur  of  his  new  and  heav¬ 
enly  religion.  It  was  no  religion  at  all  which  they, 
previously  to  the  crucifixion,  supposed  to  he  the  object 
of  Christ’s  teaching ;  it  Avas  a  mere  preparation  for  a 
pitiably  vulgar  scheme  of  earthly  aggrandisement. 
But,  whilst  the  other  apostles  had  simply  failed  to 
comprehend  their  Master,  Judas  had  presumptuously 
assumed  that  he  did  comprehend  him  ;  and  understood 
his  purposes  better  than  Christ  himself.  His  object 
Avas  audacious  in  a  high  degree,  but  (according  to  the 
theory  Avhich  I  am  explaining)  for  that  very  reason  not 
treacherous  at  all.  The  more  that  he  was  liable  to 
the  approach  of  audacity,  the  less  can  he  be  suspected 
of  perfidy.  He  supposed  himself  executing  the  very 
innermost  purposes  of  Christ,  but  with  an  energy  Avhich 
it  was  the  characteristic  infirmity  of  Christ  to  Avant. 
He  fancied  that  by  his  vigor  of  action  Avere  fulfilled 
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those  great  political  changes  which  Christ  approved 
but  wanted  audacity  to  realize.  His  hope  was,  that, 
when  at  length  actually  arrested  by  the  Jewish  author¬ 
ities,  Christ  would  no  longer  vacillate ;  he  would  be 
forced  into  giving  the  signal  to  the  populace  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  who  would  then  rise  unanimously,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  placing  Christ  at  the  head  of  an 
insurrectionary  movement,  and  of  throwing  off  the 
Ptoman  yoke.  As  regards  the  worldly  prospects  of 
this  scheme,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Iscariot 
tvas  right.  It  seems,  indeed,  altogether  impossible  that 
^  c,  who  (as  the  treasurer  of  the  apostolic  fraternity) 
had  in  all  likelihood  the  most  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
was  best  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  times 
could  have  made  any  gross  blunder  as  to  the  wishes 
and  .secret  designs  of  the  populace  in  Jerusalem. 

*  “  Of  the  populace  in  Jerusalem  :  ”  — Judas,  not  less  than 
the  other  apostles,  had  doubtless  been  originally  chosen,  upon 
the  apparent  ground  of  superior  simplicity  and  unworldliness, 
or  else  of  superior  zeal  in  testifying  obedience  to  the  wishes  ol 
his  Master.  But  the  other  eleven  were  probably  exposed  to  no 
special  temptation  :  Judas,  as  the  purse-bearer,  was.  His  offi¬ 
cial  duty  must  have  brought  him  every  day  into  minute  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  communication  with  an  important  order  of  men  — 
viz.,  petty  shopkeepers;  what  in  modern  Scotland  are  called  mer¬ 
chants.  In  all  countries  alike,  these  men  fulfil  a  great  political 
function.  Beyond  all  others,  they  are  brought  into  the  most 
extensive  connection  with  the  largest  stratum  by  far  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  society.  They  receive,  and  with  dreadful  fidelity  they 
give  back,  all  Jacobinical  impulses.  They  know  thoroughly  in 
what  channels,  under  any  call  arising  for  insurrectionary  action, 
these  impulses  are  at  any  time  moving.  In  times  of  fierce  politi¬ 
cal  agitation,  these  are  the  men  who  most  of  all  are  kept  up  au 
courant  of  the  interior  counsels  and  policy  amongst  the  great 
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This  populace,  however,  not  being  backed  by  am 
strong  section  of  the  aristocracy,  having  no  confidence 
again  in  any  of  the  learned  bodies  connected  with  the 
great  service  of  their  national  temple,  neither  in  Scribes 
nor  Pharisees,  neither  in  Sadducees  nor  Levites,  and 
having  no  leaders,  were  apparently  dejected,  and  with¬ 
out  unity.  The  probability  meantime  is,  that  somt 
popular  demonstration  would  have  been  made  on  be< 
half  of  Christ,  had  he  himself  offered  it  any  encourage, 
ment.  But  we,  who  know  the  incompatibility  of  an/ 
such  encouragement  with  the  primary  purpose  ol 
Christ’s  mission  upon  earth,  know  of  necessity  that 
Judas,  and  the  populace  on  which  he  relied,  must 
equally  and  simultaneously  have  found  themselves  un¬ 
deceived  forever.  In  an  instant  of  time  one  grand 

body  of  acting  conspirators.  Consciousness,  which  such  men 
always  have,  of  deep  incorruptible  fidelity  to  their  mother-land 
and  to  her  interests,  however  ill  understood,  ennobles  theit 
politics,  even  when  otherwise  base.  They  are  corrupters  in  i 
service  that  never  can  be  utterly  corrupt.  Traitors  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  cannot  be  traitors  to  the  country.  They  have, 
therefore,  a  power  to  win  attention  from  virtuous  men;  and, 
being  known  to  speak  a  representative  language  (known,  I  mean, 
to  speak  the  thoughts  of  the  national  majority),  they  would 
easily,  in  a  land  so  agitated  and  unreconciled,  so  wild,  stormy, 
and  desperately  ignorant  as  Judea,  kindle  in  stirring  minds  the 
most  fiery  contagions  of  principle  and  purpose.  Judas,  being 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  kept  through  these  men  in  vital  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  restless  politics  of  the  insurrectionist  populace;  on 
the  other  hand,  hearing  daily  from  his  Master  a  sublime  phi¬ 
losophy  that  rested  for  its  key-note  upon  the  advent  of  vast 
revolutions  among  men  —  what  wonder  that  he  should  connect 
these  contradictory  but  parallel  currents  of  his  hourly  expe¬ 
rience  by  a  visionary  synthesis? 
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decisive  word  and  gesture  of  Christ  must  have  put  an 
end  peremptorily  to  all  hopes  of  that  kind.  In  that 
brief  instant,  enough  was  made  known  to  Judas  for 
final  despair.  Whether  he  had  ever  drunk  profoundly 
enough  from  the  cup  of  spiritual  religion  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  Christ’s  refusal,  not  only  the  fact 
of  this  refusal,  but  also  the  infinity  of  what  secretly  it 
involved  ;  whether  he  still  adhered  to  his  worldly  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christ’s  mission,  and  simply  translated  the 
refusal  into  a  confession  that  all  was  lost,  whilst  in  very 
fact  all  was  on  the  brink  of  absolute  and  triumphant 
consummation,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  without  docu¬ 
ments  or  hints,  to  conjecture.  Enough  is  apparent  to 
show  that,  in  reference  to  any  hopes  that  could  be 
consolatory  for  him,  all  was  indeed  lost.  The  kingdom 
of  this  world  had  melted  away  in  a  moment  like  a 
cloud;  and  it  mattered  little  to  a  man  of  his  nature 
that  a  spiritual  kingdom  survived,  if  in  his  heart  there 
were  no  spiritual  organ  by  which  he  could  appropriate 
the  new  and  stunning  revelation.  Equally  he  might 
be  swallowed  up  by  despair  in  the  case  of  retaining 
his  old  worldly  delusions,  and  finding  the  ground  of 
his  old  anticipations  suddenly  giving  way  below  his 
feet,  or  again,  in  the  opposite  case  of  suddenly  correct¬ 
ing  his  own  false  constructions  of  Christ’s  mission,  and 
ef  suddenly  apprehending  a  far  higher  purpose  ;  but 
which  purpose,  in  the  very  moment  of  becoming  intel¬ 
ligible,  rose  into  a  region  far  beyond  his  own  frail 
fleshly  sympathies.  He  might  read  more  truly ;  but 
what  of  that,  if  the  new  truth,  suddenly  made  known 
as  a  Letter,  were  in  spirit  absolutely  nothing  at  all  to 
the  inner  sense  of  his  heart  ?  The  despondency  of 
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Judas  might  be  of  two  different  qualities,  more  or  less 
selfish ;  indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  selfish  or 
altogether  unselfish.  And  it  is  with  a  view  to  this 
question,  and  under  a  persuasion  of  a  wrong  done  to 
Judas  by  gross  mistranslation  disturbing  the  Greek 
text,  that  I  entered  at  all  upon  this  little  memoran¬ 
dum.  Else  what  I  have  hitherto  been  attempting  to 
explain  (excepting,  however,  the  part  relating  to  the 
hakim,  which  is  entirely  my  own  suggestion)  belongs 
in  part  to  German  writers.  The  whole  construction  of 
the  Iscariot’s  conduct,  as  arising,  not  out  of  perfidy, 
but  out  of  his  sincere  belief  that  some  quickening  im¬ 
pulse  ivas  called  for  by  a  morbid  feature  in  Christ's 
temperament  —  all  this,  I  believe,  was  originally  due 
to  the  Germans  ;  and  it  is  an  important  correction  ;  for 
it  must  always  be  important  to  recall  within  the  fold 
of  Christian  forgiveness  any  one  who  has  long  been 
sequestered  from  human  charity,  and  has  tenanted  a 
Pariah  grave.  In  the  greatest  and  most  memorable  of 
earthly  tragedies,  Judas  is  a  prominent  figure.  So 
long  as  the  earth  revolves,  he  cannot  be  forgotten.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  a  doubt  affecting  his  case,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt;  and  if  he  has 
suffered  to  any  extent  —  if  simply  to  the  extent  of 
losing  a  palliation,  or  the  shadow  of  a  palliation  —  by 
means  of  a  false  translation  from  the  Greek,  we  ought 
not  to  revise  merely,  or  simply  to  mitigate  his  sentence, 
but  to  dismiss  him  from  the  bar.  The  Germans  make 
it  a  question  —  in  what  spirit  the  Iscariot  lived  ?  My 
question  is  —  in  what  spirit  he  died  r  If  he  were  a 
traitor  at  last,  in  that  case  he  was  virtually  a  traitor 
alwaj  s.  If  in  the  last  hours  of  his  conne  ction  with 
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Christ  he  perpetrated  a  treason,  and  even  (which  is  our 
vulgar  reading  of  the  case)  a  mercenary  treason,  then 
he  must  have  been  dallying  with  purposes  of  treason 
during  all  the  hours  of  his  apostleship.  If,  in  reality, 
when  selling  his  Master  for  money,  he  meant  to  betray 
him,  and  regarded  the  money  as  the  commensurate 
motive  for  betraying  him,  then  his  case  will  assume  a 
very  different  aspect  from  that  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  German  construction  of  the  circumstances. 

The  life  of  Judas,  and  the  death  of  Judas,  taken 
apart  or  taken  jointly,  each  separately  upon  indepen¬ 
dent  grounds,  or  both  together  upon  common  grounds, 
are  open  to  doubts  and  perplexities.  And  possibly  the 
double  perplexities,  if  fully  before  us,  might  turn  out 
each  to  neutralize  the  other.  Taking  them  jointly,  we 
might  ask  —  Were  they,  this  life  and  this  death,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  common  movement  on  behalf  of  a  deep 
and  heart-fretting  Hebrew  patriotism,  which  was  not 
the  less  sincere,  because  it  ran  headlong  into  the  un- 
amiable  form  of  rancorous  nationality  and  inhuman 
bigotry  ?  Were  they  a  wild  degeneration  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  originally  noble?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  this  life 
and  this  death,  were  they  alike,  the  expression  of  a 
base,  mercenary  selfishness,  caught  and  baffled  in  the 
meshes  of  its  own  chicanery  ?  The  life,  if  it  could  be 
appreciated  in  its  secret  principles,  might  go  far  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  probable  character  of  the  death.  The 
death,  if  its  circumstances  were  recoverable,  and  could 
be  liberated  from  the  self-contradictory  details  in  the 
received  report,  might  do  something  to  indicate  retro¬ 
spectively  the  character  and  tenor  of  that  life.  The 
life  of  Judas,  under  a  German  construction  of  it,  as 
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a  spasmodic  effort  of  vindictive  patriotism  and  of  re¬ 
bellious  ambition,  noble  by  possibility  in  its  grand 
central  motive,  though  erring  and  worldly-minded  of 
necessity  in  the  potential  circumstances  of  its  evolu¬ 
tion,  when  measured  by  a  standard  so  exalted  as  that 
of  Christianity,  would  infer  (as  its  natural  sequel)  a 
death  of  fierce  despair.  Read  under  the  ordinary  con¬ 
struction  as  a  life  exposed  to  temptations  that  were 
petty,  and  frauds  that  were  always  mercenary,  it  could 
not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  furnish  any  occasion  for 
passions  upon  so  great  a  scale  as  those  which  seem  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  tragical  end  of  Judas, 
whether  the  passions  were  those  of  remorse  and  peni¬ 
tential  anguish,  or  of  frantic  wrath  and  patriotic  dis¬ 
appointment.  Leaving,  however,  to  others  the  task  of 
conj ecturally  restoring  its  faded  lineaments  to  this 
mysterious  record  of  a  crime  that  never  came  before 
any  human  tribunal,  I  separately  pursue  a  purpose  that 
is  narrower.  I  seek  to  recall  and  to  recombine  the 
elements,  not  of  the  Iscariot’s  life,  nor  of  his  particular 
offence,  but  simply  of  his  death  —  which  final  event 
in  his  career,  as  a  death  marked  by  singular  circum¬ 
stances,  might,  if  once  truly  deciphered,  throw  back 
some  faint  illustrative  light,  both  upon  the  life,  and 
upon  the  offence. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  there  has  always 
been  an  obscurity,  or  even  a  perplexity  connected  with 
the  death  of  Judas.  Two  only  out  of  the  entire  five 
documents,  which  record  the  rise  and  early  history  of 
Christianity,  have  circumstantially  noticed  this  event. 
The  evangelists,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  leave  it  unde- 
scribed.  St.  Matthew  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
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have  bequeathed  to  us  a  picturesque  account  of  it, 
which,  to  my  own  belief,  has  been  thoroughly  mis¬ 
understood  ;  and,  once  being  misunderstood,  naturally 
enough  has  been  interpreted  as  something  fearfully 
preternatural.  The  crime,  though  great,  of  the  Iscariot, 
has  probably  been  much  exaggerated.  It  was,  under 
my  interpretation,  the  crime  of  signal  and  earthly  pre¬ 
sumption,  seeking  not  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  Christ, 
still  less  to  betray  them  —  on  the  contrary,  to  pro¬ 
mote  them  ;  but  how  ?  —  by  means  utterly  at  war  with 
their  central  spirit.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  it  was 
an  attempt  to  forward  the  counsels  of  God  by  weapons 
borrowed  from  the  armory  of  darkness.  The  crime 
being  once  misapprehended  (as  a  crime  without  a  name 
or  a  precedent),  it  was  inevitable  that  the  punishment, 
so  far  as  it  was  expounded  by  the  death  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  should,  in  obedience  to  this  first  erroneous  pre¬ 
conception,  be  translated  into  something  preternatural. 
To  a  mode  of  guilt  which  seemed  to  have  no  parallel, 
it  was  reasonable  enough  that  there  should  be  appor¬ 
tioned  a  death  which  allowed  of  no  medical  explana¬ 
tion. 

+  “  JVo  medical  explanation :  ”  —  In  neutral  points,  having 
no  relation  to  morals  or  religious  philosophy,  it  is  not  concealed 
by  the  Scriptural  records  themselves,  that  even  inspired  persons 
made  grave  mistakes.  All  the  Apostles,  it  is  probable,  or  with 
the  single  exception  of  St.  John  (which  single  exception  I  make 
in  deference  to  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  arguing  too  evi¬ 
dently  an  immunity  from  this  error) ,  shared  in  the  mistake 
about  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  as  an  event  immediately  to 
be  looked  for.  With  respect  to  diseases,  again,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Apostles,  in  common  with  all  Jews,  were  habitually  disposed 
to  read  in  them  distinct  manifestations  of  heavenly  wrath.  Tn 
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This  demur,  moreover,  of  obscurity  was  not  the  only 
one  raised  against  the  death  of  Judas :  there  was  a 
separate  objection — that  it  was  inconsistent  with  it¬ 
self.  He  was  represented,  in  the  ordinary  modern 
versions,  as  dying  by  a  double  death  —  viz.  (1.),  by  a 

blindness,  for  instance,  or,  again,  in  death  from  the  fall  of  a 
tower,  they  read,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  plain  expression  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  pointed  at  an  individual.  That  they  should 
even  so  far  pause  as  to  doubt  whether  the  individual  or  his 
parents  had  been  the  object  of  this  displeasure,  arose  only 
out  of  those  cases  where  innocent  infants  were  the  sufferers. 
This,  in  fact,  was  a  prejudice  inalienable  from  their  Jewish  train¬ 
ing;  and  as  it  would  unavoidably  lead  oftentimes  to  judgments 
not  only  false,  but  also  uncharitable,  it  received,  on  more  occa¬ 
sions  than  one,  a  stern  rebuke  from  Christ  himself.  In  the  same 
spirit,  it  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  attending  death  were 
sometimes  erroneously  reported  as  preternatural,  when,  in  fact, 
such  as  every  hospital  could  match.  The  death  of  the  first  Herod 
was  regarded  by  the  early  Christians  universally  as  a  judicial 
expression  of  God’s  wrath  to  the  author  of  the  massacre  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  though  in  reality  the  symptoms  were  such  as  often  occur 
in  obstinate  derangements  of  the  nervous  system.  Indeed,  as  to 
many  features,  the  malady  of  the  French  king,  Charles  IX. ,  whose 
nervous  system  had  been  shattered  by  the  horrors  of  the  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  massacre,  very  nearly  resembled  it,  with  such  differ 
ences  as  might  be  looked  for  between  an  old,  ruined  constitution, 
such  as  Herod’s,  and  one  so  full  of  youthful  blood  as  that  of 
Charles.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  again,  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great  — viz.,  Herod  Agrippa  —  is  evidently  supposed 
to  have  died  by  a  judicial  and  preternatural  death,  whereas, 
apparently,  one  part  of  his  malady  was  the  morbus  pedicularis 
—  cases  of  which  I  have  myself  circumstantially  known  in 
persons  of  all  ranks;  one,  for  instance,  being  that  of  an  English 
countess,  rich  beyond  the  scale  of  oriental  Sultans,  and  the  other 
a  female  upper  servant  in  my  mother’s  household.  Both  died 
Sylla,  the  great  Roman  leader,  died  of  the  same  disease. 
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suicidal  death  :  “  he  went  and  hanged  himself”  —  this 
is  the  brief  account  of  his  death  given  by  St.  Matthew  ; 
but  (2.)  by  a  death  not  suicidal :  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  have  a  very  different  account  of  his  death, 
not  suggesting  suicide  at  all,  and  otherwise  describing 
it  as  mysteriously  complex  ;  that  is,  presenting  us  with 
various  circumstances  of  the  case,  none  of  which,  in 
the  common  vernacular  versions  (whether  English  or 
continental),  is  at  all  intelligible.  The  elements  in 
the  case  are  three  :  that  he  “  fell  down  headlong  ;  ” 
that  he  “  burst  asunder  in  the  middle  ;  ”  and  that 
“  his  bowels  gushed  out  ”  —  the  first  of  these  elements 
being  unintelligible,  as  regards  any  previous  circum¬ 
stances  stated  in  the  report ;  and  the  two  others  being 
purely  and  blankly  impossible. 

These  objections  to  the  particular  mode  of  that  catas¬ 
trophe  which  closed  the  career  of  Judas,  had  been  felt 
pretty  generally  in  the  Christian  church,  and  probably 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  that  deep  obscurity  which  rested  upon  the  nature  of 
his  offence.  That  a  man,  who  had  been  solemnly  elect¬ 
ed  into  the  small  band  of  the  Apostles,  should  so  far 
wander  from  his  duty  as  to  incur  forfeiture  of  his  great 
office  —  this  was  in  itself  sufficiently  dreadful,  and  a 
shocking  revival  to  the  human  imagination  of  that 
eldest  amongst  all  moral  traditions  —  a  tradition  de¬ 
scending  to  us  from  what  date  we  know  not,  nor 
through  what  channel  of  possible  communication  — 
viz.,  the  obscure  tale  that  even  into  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  and  amongst  the  angelic  hosts,  rebellion 
against  God,  long  before  man  and  human  frailty  existed, 
should  have  crept  by  some  contagion  metaphysically 
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inconceivable.  What  search  could  be  sufficient,  where 
even  the  eye  of  Christ  had  failed  to  detect  any  germ 
of  evil  ?  Into  the  cboir  of  angelic  hosts,  though  watched 
by  God  —  into  the  choir  of  apostles,  though  searched 
by  Christ  —  had  a  traitor  crept  ?  Still,  though  the 
crime  of  Judas  had  doubtless  been  profound,*  and 
evidently  to  me  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  early 
church  to  throw  a  deep  pall  of  mystery  over  its  extent, 
charity  —  that  unique  charity  which  belongs  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  being  the  sole  charity  ever  preached  to  men, 
which  “  hopeth  all  things  ”  — inclined  through  every 
age  the  hearts  of  musing  readers  to  suspend  their 
verdict  where  the  Scriptures  had  themselves  practised 
a  noticeable  reserve,  and  where  (if  only  through  the 
extreme  perplexity  of  their  final  and  revised  expres¬ 
sions)  they  had  left  an  opening,  or  almost  an  invitation, 
to  doubt.  The  doubt  was  left  by  the  primitive  church 
where  Scripture  had  left  it.  There  wras  not  any  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  that  this  should  ever  be  cleared  up  to 
man.  But  it  was  felt  from  the  very  first  that  some 
call  was  made  upon  the  church  to  explain  and  to  har¬ 
monize  the  apparently  contradictory  expressions  used 
in  what  may  be  viewed  as  the  official  report  of  the  one 
memorable  domestic  tragedy  in  the  infant  stage  of  the 
Christian  history.  Official  I  call  it,  as  being  in  a 
manner  countersigned  by  the  whole  confederate  church, 

*  “  Profound  :  ”  — In  measuring  which,  however,  the  reader 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  too  much  biassed  by  the  English 
phrase,  “  son  of  perdition .”  To  find  such  words  as  shall  grad¬ 
uate  and  adjust  their  depth  of  feeling  to  the  scale  of  another 
language,  and  that  language  a  dead  language,  is  many  time.' 
beyond  all  reach  of  human  skill. 
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when  proceeding  to  their  first  common  act  in  filling 
up  the  vacancy  consequent  upon  the  transgression  of 
Judas,  whereas  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  pleaded 
no  authority  but  his  own.  And  domestic  I  call  the 
tragedy,  in  prosecution  of  that  beautiful  image  under 
which  a  father  of  our  English  Church  has  called  the 
twelve  apostles,  when  celebrating  the  paschal  feast, 
“  the  family  *  of  Christ.” 

This  early  essay  of  the  church  to  harmonize  the 

*  “  The  family  of  Christ:  ” —  For  the  reader  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  familia  was 
not  at  all  what  we  moderns  mean  by  &  family,  but  the  sum  total 
of  the  famuli.  To  say,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  a  Roman  noble¬ 
man,  “  that  his  entire  familia,  numbering  four  hundred  indi¬ 
viduals,  had  been  crucified,”  would  not,  to  a  Roman  audience, 
convey  the  impression  that  his  children  or  grandchildren,  his 
cognati  or  agnati,  those  of  his  affinity  or  his  consanguinity, 
could  have  entered  into  the  list  by  the  very  smallest  fraction. 
It  would  be  understood  that  his  slaves  had  perished  judicially, 
and  none  beside.  So  again,  whenever  it  is  said  in  an  ancient 
classic  that  such  or  such  a  man  had  a  large  family,  or  that  he 
was  kind  to  his  family,  or  was  loved  by  his  family,  always  we 
are  to  understand  not  at  all  his  wife  and  children,  but  the  train 
and  retinue  of  his  domestic  slaves.  Now,  the  relation  of  the 
apostles  to  their  Master,  and  the  awfulness  of  their  dependency 
upon  him,  which  represented  a  golden  chain  suspending  the 
whole  race  of  man  to  the  heavens  above,  justified,  in  the  first 
place,  that  form  of  expression  which  should  indicate  the  humility 
and  loyalty  that  is  owned  by  servants  to  a  lord ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tenderness  involved  in  the  relations  expressed 
by  the  English  word  family  redressed  what  might  else  have  been 
too  austere  in  the  idea,  and  recomposed  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  forces  of  reverential  awe  and  of  child-like  love  which 
are  equally  indispensable  in  the  orbicular  perfection  of  Christian 
fealty. 
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difficult  expressions  employed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  —  an  essay  which,  therefore,  recognizes  at  once 
the  fact  that  these  expressions  really  were  likely  to 
perplex  the  simple-hearted,  and  not  merely  to  perplex 
such  readers  as  systematically  raised  cavils  —  was 
brought  forward  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  church, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  very  highest  authority 
—  viz.,  by  one  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  beloved 
Apostle ;  by  one,  therefore,  who,  if  he  had  not  seen 
Christ,  had  yet  seen  familiarly  him  in  whom  Christ 
most  confided.  But  I  will  report  the  case  in  the  words 
of  that  golden-mouthed  rhetorician,  that  Chrysostom  of 
the  English  Church,  from  whose  lips  all  truth  came 
mended,  and  who,  in  spite  of  Shakspeare  himself, 
found  it  possible 

“  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

And  add  another  perfume  to  the  violet.” 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Jeremy  Taylor 
of  the  whole  history,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  report  of  what  Judas  did,  and  what  finally  he 
suffered:  —  “Two  days  before  the  passover,  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  called  a  council  to  contrive 
crafty  ways  *  of  destroying  Jesus,  they  not  daring  to 

*  “  Crafty  ways:”  —  Otherwise  it  must  naturally  occur  to 
every  reader — What  powers  could  Judas  furnish  towards  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  beyond  what  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem  al¬ 
ready  possessed  ?  But  the  bishop  suggests  that  the  dilemma  was 
this  :  —  By  day  it  was  unsafe  to  seize  him,  such  was  the  ven¬ 
eration  of  the  populace  for  his  person.  If  done  at  all,  it  must 
be  done  during  the  darkness.  But  precisely  during  those  hours, 
Christ  withdrew  into  solitudes  known  only  to  his  disciples.  So 
that  to  corrupt  one  of  these  was  the  preliminary  step  to  the 
discovery  of  that  secret. 
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do  it  by  open  violence.  Of  which  meeting,  when 
Judas  Iscariot  had  notice  (for  those  assemblies  were 
public  and  notorious),  he  ran  from  Bethany,  and 
offered  himself  to  betray  his  Master  to  them,  if  they 
would  give  him  a  considerable  reward.  They  agreed 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.”  In  a  case  so  memorable 
as  this,  nothing  is  or  can  be  trivial ;  and  even  that 
curiosity  is  not  unhallowed  which  has  descended  to 
inquire  what  sum,  at  that  era  of  Jewish  history,  this 
expression  might  indicate.  The  bishop  replies  thus : 
—  “  Of  what  value  each  piece  was,  is  uncertain;  but 
their  own  nation  hath  given  a  rule,  that,  when  a  piece 
of  silver  is  named  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  signifies  a 
side  ; 44  if  it  be  named  in  the  Prophets,  it  signifies  a 
pound  ;  if  in  the  other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  signifies  a  talent.”  For  this,  besides  other  less 
familiar  authority,  there  is  cited  the  well-known  Arius 
Montanus,  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dictionary.  It  is, 
however,  self-evident  that  any  service  open  to  Judas 

*  By  which  coin  I  conceive  that  the  illustrious  bishop  under¬ 
stood  a  Hebrew  shekel,  which  I  have  always  represented  to  my¬ 
self  as  a  rupee  ;  for  each  alike,  shekel  or  rupee,  was  —  1.  a  silver 
coin;  2.  a  most  ugly  coin;  3.  when  in  its  normal  state,  worth 
half-an-ounce  of  silver  —  i.  e.,  an  English  half-crown;  4.  liable 
to  sink  into  another  coin,  equal  in  ugliness,  but  less  in  value  — 
viz.,  the  modern  English  florin.  Fifty  years  ago  (as  I  by  a 
lively  experience  remember) ,  a  sound  sicca  rupee  passed  current 
in  Bengal  for  thirty  English  pence.  But  since  then  it  has  de¬ 
scended  into  decimal  uses,  being,  for  a  whole  generation  back, 
uniformly  accounted  the  exact  tenth  part  of  our  pound.  So 
that  a  lac  of  rupees,  which  means  a  hundred  thousand  rupees, 
in  the  ordinary  expression  all  over  India  for  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 
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would  have  been  preposterously  overpaid  by  thirty 
Attic  talents,  a  sum  which  exceeded  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  And  since  this  particular  sum  had 
originally  rested  on  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  cited 
by  one  of  the  Evangelists,*  “it  is  probable,”  proceeds 
the  bishop,  “  that  the  price  at  which  Judas  sold  his 
Lord  was  thirty  pounds  weight  of  silver  [that  is,  about 
ninety  guineas  sterling  in  English  money]  —  a  goodly 
price  for  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  be  prized  at  by 
his  undiscerning  and  unworthy  countrymen.”  Where, 
however,  the  learned  bishop  makes  a  slight  oversight 
in  logic,  since  it  was  not  precisely  Christ  that  was  so 
valued  —  this  prisoner  as  against  the  certain  loss  of  this 
prisoner  —  but  simply  this  particular  mode  of  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  difficulty  attached  to  his  apprehension,  since 
in  the  very  worst  case,  this  opportunity  lost  might  be 
replaced  by  other  opportunities  ;  and  the  price,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  calculated  as  it  would  have  been  under 
one  solitary  chance  ;  that  is,  the  price  was  not  meas¬ 
ured  (as  the  bishop  assumes  it  to  have  been)  against 
the  total  and  final  value  of  Christ. 

The  bishop  then  proceeds  with  the  rehearsal  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  pretended  trial 
of  Christ ;  and  coming  in  the  process  of  his  narrative 
to  the  conduct  of  Judas  on  learning  the  dreadful  turn 

*  Via.,  St.  Matthew.  Upon  which  the  bishop  notices  the 
error  which  had  crept  into  the  prevailing  text  of  Jeremias  in¬ 
stead  of  Zecharias.  But  in  the  fourth  century  some  copies  had 
already  corrected  this  reading;  which,  besides,  had  a  traditional 
excuse  in  the  proverbial  saying  that  the  spirit  of  Jeremias  had 
settled  and  found  a  resting-place  in  Zecharias. 
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which  things  were  taking  (conduct  which  surely  argues 
that  he  had  anticipated  a  most  opposite  catastrophe), 
he  winds  up  the  case  of  the  Iscariot  in  the  following 
passage  :  —  “  When  J udas  heard  that  they  had  passed 
the  final  and  decretory  sentence  of  death  upon  his 
Lord,  he,  who  thought  not  it  would  have  gone  so  far, 
repented  him  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  so  damna¬ 
ble  a  machination,  and  came  and  brought  the  silver 
which  they  gave  him  for  hire,  and  threw  it  in  amongst 
them,  and  said,  ‘  I  have  sinned  in  betraying  the  in¬ 
nocent  blood.’  But  they,  incurious  of  those  hell- 
torments  Judas  felt  within  him,  because  their  own 
fires  burned  not  yet,  dismissed  him.”  I  pause  for  a 
moment  to  observe  that,  in  the  expression  “  repented 
him  to  have  been  an  instrument,”  the  context  shows 
the  bishop  intending  to  represent  Judas  as  recoiling 
from  the  issue  of  his  own  acts,  and  from  so  damnable 
a  machination,  not  because  his  better  feelings  were 
evoked,  as  the  prospect  of  ruin  to  his  Master  drew 
near,  and  that  he  shrank  from  that  same  thing  when 
taking  a  definite  shape  of  fulfilment,  which  he  had 
faced  cheerfully  when  at  a  distance.  Not  at  all :  the 
bishop’s  meaning  is,  that  Judas  recoiled  from  his  own 
acts  at  the  very  instant  when  he  began  to  understand 
their  real  consequences  now  solemnly  opening  upon  his 
horror-stricken  understanding  ;  not  (understand  me)  as 
consequences  to  which  he  could  no  longer  reconcile 
himself,  now  that  they  drew  nearer,  but  as  conse¬ 
quences  to  which  he  never  had  reconciled  himself  for  a 
moment  —  consequences,  in  fact,  to  which  he  had  never 
adverted  as  possibilities.  He  had  hoped,  probably 
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much  from  the  Roman  interference ;  and  the  history 
itself  shows  that  in  this  he  had  not  been  at  all  too 
sanguine.  Justice  has  never  yet  been  done  to  the 
conduct  of  Pilate.  That  man  has  little  comprehended 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  New  Testament  who  does 
not  perceive  the  demoniac  earnestness  of  Pilate  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  Christ,  or  who  fails  to  read  the 
anxiety  of  the  several  Evangelists  to  put  on  record  his 
profound  sympathy  with  the  prisoner.  The  falsest 
word  that  ever  yet  was  uttered  upon  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  that  sneer  of  Lord  Bacon’s  at 
“  jesting  Pilate.”  Pilate  was  in  deadly  earnest  from 
first  to  last ;  never  for  a  moment  had  he  “jested;” 
and  he  retired  from  his  frantic  effort  on  behalf  of 
Christ,  only  when  his  own  safety  began  to  be  seriously 
compromised.  Do  the  thoughtless  accusers  of  Pilate 
fancy  that  he  was  a  Christian,  or  under  the  moral 
obligations  of  a  Christian  ?  If  not,  why,  or  on  what 
principle,  was  he  to  ruin  himself  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
favor  one  whom  he  could  not  save  at  Jerusalem  ? 
How  reasonably  Judas  had  relied  upon  the  Roman 
interference,  is  evident  from  what  actually  took  place. 
Judas  relied,  secondly,  upon  the  Jewish  mob  ;  and  that 
this  reliance  also  was  well  warranted,  appears  from 
repeated  instances  of  the  fear  with  which  the  Jewish 
rulers  contemplated  Christ.  Why  did  they  fear  him  at 
all  ?  Why  did  they  fear  him  in  the  very  lowest  de¬ 
gree  ?  Simply  as  he  was  backed  by  the  people  :  had 
it  not  been  for  their  support,  Christ  was  no  more  an 
object  of  terror  to  them  than  his  herald,  the  Baptist. 
But  what  I  here  insist  on  is  (which  else,  from  some 
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expressions,  tlie  reader  might  fail  to  understand),  that 
Jeremy  Taylor  nowhere  makes  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  Judas  to  have  originally  designed  the  ruin  of 
his  Master,  and  nowhere  understands  by  his  “  repent¬ 
ance  ”  that  he  felt  remorse  on  coming  near  to  conse¬ 
quences  which  from  a  distance  he  had  tolerated  el¬ 
even  desired.  He  admits  clearly  that  Judas  was  a 
traitor  only  in  the  sense  of  seeking  his  Master's  ag¬ 
grandizement  by  methods  which  placed  him  in  revolt 
against  that  Master,  methods  which  not  only  involved 
express  and  formal  disobedience  to  that  Master,  but 
which  ran  into  headlong  hostility  against  the  spirit  of 
all  that  he  came  on  earth  to  effect.  It  was  the  revolt, 
not  of  perfidious  malignity,  but  of  arrogant  and  carnal 
blindness.  It  was  the  revolt  (as  Jeremy  Taylor  rightly 
views  it)  of  one  who  sought  to  the  last  the  fulfilment 
of  his  Master’s  will,  but  by  methods  running  counter 
to  that  Master’s  will.  In  respect  to  the  gloomy  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Iscariot’s  career,  and  to  the  perplexing 
account  of  it  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
bishop  closes  his  account  thus  :  —  “  And  Judas  went 
and  hanged  himself ;  and  the  judgment  was  made 
more  notorious  and  eminent  by  an  unusual  accident  at 
such  deaths  ;  for  he  so  swelled,  that  he  burst,  and  his 
bowels  gushed  out.  But  the  Greek  scholiast  and 
some  others  report  out  of  Papias,  St.  John’s  scholar, 
that  Judas  fell  from  the  fig-tree  on  which  he  hanged 
before  he  was  quite  dead,  and  survived  his  attempt 
some  while  ;  being  so  sad  a  spectacle  of  deformity  and 
pain,  and  a  prodigious  tumor,  that  his  plague  was 
deplorable  and  highly  miserable ;  till  at  last  he  burst 
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in  the  very  substance  of  his  trunk,  as  being  extended 
beyond  the  possibilities'*'  and  capacities  of  nature.” 

In  this  corrected  version  of  Papias,  we  certainly 
gain  an  intelligible  account  of  what  otherwise  is  far 
from  intelligible —  viz.,  the  falling  headlong.  But  all 
the  rest  is  a  dismal  heap  of  irrationalities  ;  and  the 
single  ray  of  light  which  is  obtained  —  viz.,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  fig-tree  as  an  elevation,  which  explains  the 
possibility  of  a  headlong  fall,  or  any  fall  whatever  —  is 
of  itself  an  argument  that  some  great  disturbance  must 
have  happened  to  the  text  at  this  point ;  else  how 
could  so  material  a  circumstance  have  silently  dropped 
out  of  the  narrative?  There  are  passages  in  every 
separate  book  of  the  canon,  into  which  accident,  or  the 
somnolence  of  copyists,  or  their  blind  stupidity,  or 
rash  self-conceit,  has  introduced  errors  seriously  dis¬ 
turbing  the  sense  and  the  coherence.  Many  of  these 
have  been  rectified  in  the  happiest  manner  by  ingeni¬ 
ous  suggestions;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  suggestions  has  been  since  verified  and  approved 
by  the  discovery  of  new  manuscripts,  or  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  collation  of  old  ones.  In  the  present  case,  a 
much  slighter  change  than  might  be  supposed  requisite 
will  suffice  to  elicit  a  new  and  perfect  sense  from  the 
general  outline  of  that  text  which  still  survives.  First, 
as  to  the  phrase  “  fell  headlong ,”  I  do  not  understand 
it  of  any  fall  from  a  fig-tree,  or  from  any  tree  whatever. 
This  fig-tree  I  regard  as  a  purely  fanciful  and  innovat¬ 
ing  resource  ;  and  evidently  any  innovation  ranks  to 
this  extent  amongst  those  conjectural  audacities  which 

*  “Possibilities  —  Qucere  —  whether  the  true  reading  is  not 
more  probably  “passibilities;  ”  i.  e.,  liabilities  to  suffering. 
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shock  the  discreet  reader,  as  unsatisfactory  and  licen¬ 
tious,  because  purely  gratuitous,  when  they  rest  upon 
no  traces  that  can  be  indicated  as  still  lurking  in  the 
present  text.  Fell  headlong  may  stand  as  at  present : 
it  needs  no  change,  for  it  discloses  a  very  good  and 
sufficient  sense,  if  we  understand  it  figuratively  as 
meaning  that  he  came  to  utter  and  unmitigated  ruin  ; 
that  his  wreck  was  total ;  for  that,  instead  of  dedicat¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  life  of  penitential  sorrow,  such  as 
would  assuredly  have  conciliated  the  Divine  forgiveness, 
the  unhappy  criminal  had  rushed  out  of  life  by  suicide. 
So  far,  at  least,  all  is  coherent,  and  under  no  further 
obligations  to  change,  small  or  great,  beyond  the  read¬ 
ing  in  a  metaphorical  sense  that  which,  if  read  (as 
hitherto)  in  a  literal  sense,  would  require  the  very 
serious  interpolation  of  an  imaginary  fig-tree. 

What  remains  is  equally  simple :  the  change  in¬ 
volves  as  little  violence,  and  the  result  from  this  change 
will  appear  not  at  all  less  natural.  But  a  brief  pre¬ 
liminary  explanation  is  requisite,  in  order  to  place  it 
advantageously  before  the  reader.  The  ancients  use 
the  term  bowels  with  a  latitude  unknown  generally  to 
modern  literature,  but  especially  to  English  literature. 
In  the  midst  of  the  far  profounder  passion  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  English  from  all  literatures  on  the 
modern  European  continent,  it  is  singular  that  a  fas¬ 
tidious  decorum  never  sleeps  for  a  moment.  It  might 
be  imagined,  that  this  fastidiousness  would  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  passion  :  but  it  is  not  so.  In 
particular,  the  French,  certainly  the  literature  which 
ranges  at  the  lowest  elevation  upon  the  scale  of  pas¬ 
sion,  nevertheless  is  often  homely,  and  even  gross,  in 
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its  recurrences  to  frank  elementary  nature.  For  a 
lady  to  describe  herself  as  laughing  a  gorge  deployee, 
a  grossness  which  with  us,  equally  on  the  stage  or  in 
real  life,  would  be  regarded  with  horror,  amongst  the 
French  attracts  no  particular  attention.  Again,  amidst 
the  supposed  refinements  of  French  tragedy,  and  not 
the  coarser  (because  earlier)  tragedy  of  Corneille,  but 
amidst  the  more  feminine  and  polished  tragedy  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  there  is  no  recoil  at  all  from  saying  of  such  or 
§uch  a  sentiment,  “ II  me  perce  les  entrailles  ”  (“  it  pene¬ 
trates  my  bowels”).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  still 
more  extensively  use  the  several  varieties  of  expression 
for  the  intestines,  as  a  symbolic  phraseology  for  the 
domestic  and  social  affections.  We  English  even,  fas¬ 
tidious  as  we  are,  employ  the  term  bowels  as  a  natural 
symbolization  for  the  affections  of  pity,  mercy,  or  pa¬ 
rental  and  brotherly  affection.  At  least  we  do  so  in 
recurring  to  the  simplicities  of  the  Scriptural  style. 
But,  amongst  the  Romans,  the  word  viscera  is  so 
naturally  representative  of  the  household  affections, 
that  at  length  it  becomes  necessary  to  recall  an  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  word.  Through 
some  prejudice,  originating  in  the  absurd  physiology 
of  our  worshipful  Pagan  masters,  Greek  and  Roman, 
it  is  true  that  the  bowels  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  the  more  tender  and  sorrowing  sympa¬ 
thies.  But  the  viscera  comprehended  all  the  intes¬ 
tines,  or  (as  the  French  term  them)  les  entrailles.  The 
heart  even  is  a  viscus ;  perhaps,  in  a  very  large  accep¬ 
tation,  the  brain  might  be  regarded  as  a  co-viscus  with 
the  heart.  There  is  very  slight  ground  for  holding 
the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  thinking,  or  the  heart  of 
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moral  sensibilities,  more  than  the  stomach,  or  the 
bowels,  or  the  intestines  generally.  But  waive  all  this : 
the  Homans  designated  the  seat  of  the  larger  and 
nobler  ( i .  e.,  the  moral)  sensibilities  indifferently  by 
these  three  terms  —  the  pectus ,  the  prcecordia ,  and  the 
viscera  ;  as  to  the  cor,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  denoted 
the  heart  in  its  grosser  and  more  animal  capacities  : 
“  Molle  meum  levibus  cor  est  violabile  telis  ;  ”  the  cor 
was  the  seat  of  sexual  passion;  but  nobler  and  more  re¬ 
flective  sensibilities  inhabited  the  pectus  or  prcecordia  ; 
and  naturally  out  of  these  physiologic  preconceptions 
arose  corresponding  expressions  for  w'ounded  or  ruined 
sensibilities.  We  English,  for  instance,  insist  on  the 
disease  of  broken  heart,  which  Sterne,  in  a  well-knoAvn 
passage,  postulates  as  a  malady  not  at  all  the  less  de¬ 
finite  than  phthisis  or  podagra,  because  it  is  not  form¬ 
ally  recognized  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  But  it  is 
evident  that  a  theory  which  should  represent  the  vis¬ 
cera  as  occupied  by  those  functions  of  the  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities  which  we  place  in  the  central  viscus  of  the 
heart,  must,  in  following  out  that  hypothesis,  figure 
the  case  of  these  sensibilities  when  utterly  ruined 
under  corresponding  images.  Our  “  broken  heart  ” 
will  therefore  to  them  become  ruptured  viscera,  or  pree- 
cordia  that  have  burst.  To  burst  in  the  middle,  is 
simply  to  be  shattered  and  ruined  in  the  central 
organ  of  our  sensibilities,  which  is  the  heart ;  and  in 
saying  that  the  viscera  of  Iscariot,  or  his  middle,  had 
burst  and  gushed  out,  the  original  reporter  meant 
simply  that  his  heart  had  broke.  That  was  precisely 
his  case.  Out  of  pure  anguish  that  the  scheme  which 
he  meant  for  the  sudden  glorification  of  his  master 
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had  recoiled  (according  to  all  worldly  interpretation) 
in  his  utter  ruin;  that  the  sudden  revolution,  through 
a  democratic  movement,  which  was  to  raise  himself  and 
his  brother  Apostles  into  Hebrew  princes,  had  scattered 
them  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd  ;  and  that,  super- 
added  to  this  common  burden  of  ruin,  he  personally 
had  to  bear  a  separate  load  of  conscious  disobedience 
to  God,  and  insupportable  responsibility ;  naturally 
enough,  out  of  all  this  he  fell  into  fierce  despair  ;  his 
heart  broke ;  and  under  that  storm  of  affliction  he 
hanged  himself.  Here,  again,  all  clears  itself  up  by 
the  simple  substitution  of  a  figurative  interpretation 
for  one  grossly  and  ludicrously  physical.  All  contra¬ 
diction  disappears  ;  not  three  deaths  assault  him — viz., 
suicide,  and  also  a  rupture  of  the  intestines,  and  also 
an  unintelligible  effusion  of  the  viscera  —  but  simply 
suicide,  and  suicide  as  the  result  of  that  despondency 
which  was  figured  under  the  natural  idea  of  a  broken 
heart  or  ruptured  prcecordia.  The  incoherences  are 
gone  ;  the  contradictions  have  vanished  ;  and  the  gross 
physical  absurdities,  which  under  mistranslation  had 
perplexed  the  confiding  student,  no  longer  disfigure 
the  Scriptures. 

Looking  back  to  the  foot-note  on  the  oriental  idea 
of  the  hakim,  or  itinerating  Therapeuta  —  i.  e.  (if  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  modern  idea),  missionary  physician  —  as 
a  mask  politically  assumed  by  Christ  and  the  Evangel¬ 
ists,  under  the  conviction  of  its  indispensableness  to 
the  propagation  of  Christian  philosophy,  I  am  induced, 
for  the  sake  of  detaining  the  reader’s  eye  a  little 
longer  upon  a  matter  so  deeply  intertwisted  with  the 
birth- throes  of  dawning  Christianity,  to  subjoin  an 
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extract  from  a  little  paper  written  by  myself  hereto¬ 
fore,  but  not  published.  I  may  add  these  two  remarks 
—  viz.,  first,  that  the  attribution  to  St.  Luke,  speci¬ 
ally  or  exclusively,  of  this  medical  character,  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  simple  fact,  that  an  assumption 
made  by  all  the  Evangelists,  and  perhaps  by  all  the 
Apostles,  attracted  a  more  fixed  attention  in  him,  and  a 
more  abiding  remembrance  under  causes  merely  local 
and  accidental.  One  or  two  of  the  other  Apostles 
having  pursued  their  labors  of  propagandism  under 
the  avowed  character  of  hakims,  many  others  in  the 
same  region  would  escape  special  notice  in  that  char¬ 
acter,  simply  because,  as  men  notoriously  ready  to 
plead  it,  they  had  not  been  challenged  to  do  so  by  the 
authorities;  whilst  other  Christian  emissaries,  in  re¬ 
gions  where  the  government  had  not  become  familiar 
with  the  readiness  to  plead  such  a  privilege  as  part  of 
the  apostolic  policy,  would  be  driven  into  the  necessity 
of  actually  advancing  the  plea,  and  would  thus  (like 
St.  Luke)  obtain  a  traditionary  claim  to  the  medical 
title  which  in  a  latent  sense  had  belonged  to  all, 
though  all  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
loudly  pleading  it.  Secondly,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  Therapeutce,  or  healers,  technically  so 
called,  who  came  forward  in  Egypt  during  the  genera¬ 
tion  immediately  succeeding  to  that  of  Christ,  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  disguised  apostles  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  preaching  the  same  doctrines  essentially  as 
Christ,  and  under  the  very  same  protecting  character 
of  hakims,  but  putting  forward  this  character  perhaps 
more  prominently,  or  even  retreating  into  it  altogether, 
according  to  the  increasing  danger  which  everywhere 
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awaited  them  :  for  this  danger  was  too  generally 
double  ;  first,  from  the  Pagan  natives  resenting  the 
insults  offered  to  their  own  childish  superstitious  :  sec¬ 
ondly,  and  even  more  ferociously,  from  the  hostile 
bigotry  of  expatriated  Jews,  as  they  gradually  came 
to  understand  the  true  and  anti-national  views  of  those 
who  called  themselves,  or  in  scorn  were  by  others 
called,  Christians,  sometimes  Nazarenes,  sometimes 
Galileans. 

In  short,  abstracting  altogether  from  the  hatred  to 
Christ,  founded  on  the  eternal  enmity  between  the 
worldly  and  the  spiritual,  and  looking  only  to  the  po¬ 
litical  uneasiness  amongst  magistrates  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  early  footsteps  of  Christianity,  one  may 
illustrate  it  by  the  parallel  feelings  of  panic  and  official 
persecution  which  in  our  own  generation  (amongst  the 
Portuguese,  for  instance)  have  dogged  the  movements 
of  freemasonry.  We  in  England  unwarrantably  view 
this  panic  as  irrational,  because  amongst  ourselves  it 
would  be  so  ;  for  British  freemasonry  conceals  nothing 
worse  than  it  professes  and  broadly  displays.  But,  on 
the  Continent  it  became  a  mask  for  shrouding  any  or 
every  system  of  anti-social  doctrine,  or,  again,  at  any 
moment,  for  playing  into  the  hands  of  treason  and 
conspiracy.  There  was  always,  in  the  first  place,  a 
reasonable  fear  of  secret  and  perilous  doctrines  —  Com¬ 
munism,  for  instance,  under  some  modification,  or  ran¬ 
corous  Jacobinism.  And,  secondly,  suppose  that  for 
the  present,  or  in  the  existing  stage  of  the  secret  so¬ 
ciety,  there  really  were  no  esoteric  and  mischievous 
doctrine  countenanced,  there  was  at  any  rate  the  cus¬ 
tom  established  of  meeting  together  in  secret,  of  cor- 
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responding  by  an  alphabet  of  conventional  signals, 
and  of  acting  by  an  impenetrable  organization,  always 
applicable  to  evil  purposes,  even  where  it  might  not 
originally  have  been  so  applied  or  so  designed.  The 
machinery  which  binds  together  any  secret  society,  as 
being  always  available  for  evil  ends,  must  inevitably 
justify  a  little  uneasiness,  and  therefore  more  than  a 
little  severity,  in  all  political  authorities.*  And, 
under  those  circumstances,  the  public  jealousy  must 
have  operated  strongly  against  the  free  movement  of 
early  Christianity  :  nothing  could  have  disarmed  that 
jealousy  except  some  counter-principle  so  managed  as 
to  insure  the  freedom  of  public  meetings  ;  for  such 
meetings  opened  the  sine  qua  non  channel  to  the  free 
propagation  of  religious  doctrines.  Unless  people 
could  be  brought  together  in  crowds,  and  suffered  by 
jealous  authorities  to  attend  in  tranquillity  upon  the 
oral  teachings  of  an  impassioned  (some  thought,  of  an 
inspired)  rabbi,  what  publication  was  possible  for  any 
new  truth  whatever  ?  The  fierce  dilemma  of  the  fa¬ 
natical  Mussulmans  is  always  at  hand  —  What  new 
truth  ?  If  it  is  more  than  already  we  possess,  then  it 
is  false.  If  the  same,  then  it  is  superfluous.  And  the 
Jewish  church,  as  it  happened,  was  specially  and  re¬ 
dundantly  armed  to  meet  such  a  crisis —  the  crisis,  I 
mean,  of  a  new  teacher  arising  with  offers  of  new 
truth,  whether  it  were  new  in  the  sense  of  revolution¬ 
ary  and  correcting,  or  new  in  the  humbler  sense  of 
additional  and  supplementary.  For  the  Jews  had  a 

*The  Chinese  Triads,  which  for  some  generations  have  lurked 
as  the  framework  of  a  secret  society,  are  only  now  coming  into 
ruinous  action. 
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triple  organ  for  uttering  religious  doubts,  Lopes,  con¬ 
victions,  or  sudden  illuminations.  There  was,  first  ot 
all  (and  generally  by  the  sea-shore),  the  humble  Pro- 
seuclie,  or  oratory  for  private  prayer.  Secondly,  in 
every  city,  domestic  or  alien,  having  any  considerable 
resort  of  Jews  (for  the  Jews  were  now  spread  all  over 
the  Mediterranean  shores  and  islands,  as  well  as  all 
over  Asia  Minor),  there  was  a  Synagogue ;  and  in  this, 
duly  as  Saturday  came  —  i.  e.,  the  Sabbath  —  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  were  read,  and  (according  to  oppor¬ 
tunity)  were  expounded  by  some  rabbi  more  or  less 
learned.  Finally,  for  the  crown  in  all  ornamental 
senses,  and  for  the  working  consummation  as  regarded 
truth  and  ceremonial  shadows,  points  of  law,  casuistry, 
or  personal  vows,  there  was  the  glorious  Temple  and 
the  temple  service.  In  these  circumstances,  what 
opening  was  left  to  the  prophet  of  new  truth  ?  Ap¬ 
parently  none.  To  publish  a  truth,  to  diffuse  it  from 
an  oracular  centre  —  in  other  words,  to  diffuse  it  with 
power  and  corresponding  pathos  —  was  a  mysterious 
problem.  To  solve  this  problem  in  any  sense  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  great  postulates  of  Christ,  seemed  hopeless. 
Books,  or  newspapers,  which  now  form  our  main  resour¬ 
ces  for  publication,  could  not,  at  the  inaugural  stage  of 
Christianity,  be  looked  for  under  a  thousand  and  half- 
a-thousand  years.  As  yet,  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
a  new  doctrine  that  needed  to  be  set  afloat  amongst 
mankind,  but,  above  all,  of  a  doctrine  that  sought 
popularization  amongst  the  poor,  the  unlearned,  the 
abject,  the  despised,  of  earth,  what  channels  were 
there  available,  what  organs  known  and  tried,  that 
might  be  translated  to  alien  uses,  and  appropriated  by 
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Christianity  ?  I  know  of  but  three  ;  and  all  moving 
within  severe  restrictions  of  their  powers,  such  as  far 
removed  them  from  any  religious  alliance.  In  Athens 
(and  derivatively  from  her,  in  other  great  cities)  had 
arisen  Theatres,  tragic  and  comic — great  organs  of 
publication  for  peculiar  modes  of  truth,  and  for  culture 
in  very  ennobling  arts,  but  controlled  by  bigotry  the 
most  ferocious.  Another  organ  of  publication,  with 
inferior  powers,  within  even  sterner  limitations,  was 
found  in  the  dignified  resources  of  the  orator,  Athe¬ 
nian  or  Roman,  for  giving  depth  and  impressiveness  to 
such  narrow  truths  as  he  contemplated.  A  third  or¬ 
gan  lay  in  the  position  and  sanctity  of  an  Oracle ;  but 
of  an  oracle  well  accredited.  To  have  any  value  as 
an  organ  of  publication,  the  particular  oracle  must 
first  possess  —  what  is  so  important  for  a  speaker  in 
our  British  senate  —  “ the  ear”  of  its  audience:  and 
this  very  few  oracles  ever  had,  except  the  Delphic. 
Two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  favorable 
opinion  upon  a  man  or  a  family  from  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  almost  equal  to  a  friendly  review  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  London  “  Quarterly.”  Perhaps  the  Del¬ 
phic  concern  never  rose  exactly  to  the  level  of  the 
London  “  Times.”  Spenser  notices  that,  after  all, 

“  Not  to  have  been  dipp’d  in  Lethe  flood 
Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  die  ”  — 

ano  ru  Orrfi/.eir.  And  so  neither  could  a  first-class  es  ¬ 
timate  of  Socrates  by  the  venerable  but  palsy-stricken 
oracle  of  Delphi,  save  that  cunning  and  libidinous  old 
fellow  from  to  die  by  hemlock.  Laudatur  et  alget. 
The  wicked  old  man  finds  his  vanity  tickled,  but  his 
feet  getting  rigid  and  cold. 
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Slight,  therefore,  and  most  inconsiderable,  ay  as  the 
power  practically  of  the  very  greatest  organs  in  Greece 
for  publishing  truth  with  effect.  The  very  idol  of 
Athens  could  reap  no  aid  from  the  very  Panhellenic 
organ  of  glorification  and  world-wide  diffusion.  All 
the  power  of  Delphi  and  her  delirious  priestess  was 
not  good  —  did  not  tell  in  practice  —  to  the  extent  of 
one  hour's  respite  from  a  public  execution.  Four 
centuries  later,  this  oracle  had  sunk  into  dotage  :  like 
Socrates,  laudciLur  et  alget :  the  oracle  still  received 
gifts  and  lyiDg  homage  from  princes,  but,  like  Socrates, 
its  feet  were  growing  rigid  and  paralytically  cold.-'* 

In  these  circumstances,  when  all  the  known  organs 
of  publication  —  stage,  bema,  or  rostrum,  and  the 
superhuman  oracle  —  had  failed  jointly,  failed  memor¬ 
ably  and  laughably,  lo  create  a  serviceable  patronage 
on  behalf  of  a  man,  a  book,  an  event,  a  public  interest, 
or  a  truth  struggling  with  the  perplexities  of  develop- 

*  One  symptom  of  increasing  dotage  liad  caused  infinite  laugh¬ 
ter  for  many  generations;  and  to  those  who  detest  the  hellish 
religious  bigotry  of  Athens,  where  free-thinking  should  rightfully 
have  prevailed,  but  where  it  was  in  reality  most  of  all  dan¬ 
gerous,  think  with  triumphant  pleasuic  of  the  deadly  mortifica¬ 
tion  which  this  symptom  inflicted  upon  the  Athenian  bigots,  who 
could  not  deny  it  or  hide  it,  whilst  they  beyend  all  people  felt  the 
ignominy  and  the  profane  inferences  attending  so  vile  a  descent. 
The  oracles  had,  from  eldest  days,  been  published  in  verse.  In 
a  rude  age  this  verse  had  passed  unchallenged,  like  village  epi¬ 
taphs  amongst  ourselves.  But  then  came  a  literary  age  —  a 
literary  public,  inexorable  critics,  all  wide  awake.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  ?  Infinite  laughter,  and  finally,  on  the  part  of  the  oracle, 
the  most  abject  retreat  into  humble  prose.  Apollo,  tlie  very 
divinity  that  originated  verse,  could  not  cash  a  cheque  upon 
himself  for  the  sum  of  six  hexameters;  he  was  insolvent. 
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mcnt,  what  engine,  what  machinery  could  he  set  in 
motion,  or  suggested,  having  power  to  work  as  a  co¬ 
agency  with  the  internal  forces  of  Christian  truth  ?  If 
there  were  none,  then,  under  all  human  likelihoods, 
Christianity  must  perish  in  its  earliest  stage  ;  or,  rather, 
must  collapse  as  a  visionary  nisus  —  as  a  spasm  of 
dreamy  yearning  —  before  ever  it  reached  such  early 
stage.  Standing  at  the  outset  of  his  career  in  this 
perplexity,  and  knowing  well  that  countenance  or 
collusion  from  the  magistrate  was  hopeless  in  his  own 
condition  of  poverty,  Christ,  from  the  armory  of  his 
heavenly  resources,  brought  forward  a  piece  of  artil¬ 
lery,"*  potent  for  his  own  purposes,  and  not  evadable 
by  any  counter  artifice  of  his  opponents.  Disease  — 
was  that  separable  from  man  r  He  that  worked  through 
that  ally  —  could  he  ever  need  to  shrink  or  to  cower 
before  his  enemies  in  the  gate  ?  Nothing  in  this  world 
was  so  much  the  object  of  dread  —  alike  rational  and 
groundless  —  as  crowds  and  the  gatherings  of  the 
people  to  the  magistrates  of  the  ancient  world.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  crowds  that  he  might 
harangue,  might  instruct,  might  melt,  might  mould  to 
his  new  views,  how  could  the  Founder  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  faith  advance  by  a  solitary  foot? 

*  “Jlriillery  ”  is  a  Scriptural  word ;  at  least  it  is  so  in  tho 
vocabulary  of  our  own  vernacular  translators.  They  were  much 
too  vigilantly  on  their  guard  against  all  real  anachronisms  not 
to  hive  weighed  scrupulously  this  term  when  applied  by  Jona¬ 
than.  the  son  of  Saul,  and  the  youthful  David,  rather  more  than 
a  thousand  years  B.c.,to  the  systems  of  archery  (perhaps  in¬ 
cluding  the  cross-bow,  the  catapult,  and  other  mechanic  aids)  in 
those  days  known  to  the  warlike  tribes  of  Palestine. 
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Here,  now,  are  two  of  the  parties  interested  — 
namely,  the  magistrate  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pro¬ 
phet  *  on  the  other.  The  two  parties  were  directly 
at  issue  ;  and  thus,  in  any  ordinary  case,  no  result 
would  follow.  But  here  there  was  a  third  party  in- 

*  “ The  Prophet:"  —  Make  no  mistake,  reader.  You,  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  slang,  understand  probably  by  a  prophet  one 
who  foretells  coming  events.  But  this  is  not  the  Scriptural  sense 
of  the  word;  nor  am  I  aware  that  it  is  once  used  in  such  a  senso 
throughout  the  entire  Bible.  A  prophet  is  that  man,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  another  man,  originally  creating  and  moulding  a 
new  truth,  who  comes  forward  to  utter  and  expound  that  truth. 
The  two  co-agents  move  in  couples — move  dualistically.  Each 
is  essential  to  the  other.  For  instance,  such  a  dualism  rose  like 
a  constellation  —  rose  like  the  Gemini  —  like  the  twin  brothers 
Castor  and  Pollux  —  in  two  great  Hebrew  leaders,  simulta¬ 
neously  to  guide  the  hopes  and  the  efforts  of  Israel,  when  Israel 
first  moulded  himself  into  a  nation  — a  nation  that  should  fur¬ 
nish  in  a  new  sense  an  old  deliverance,  a  second  ark,  with  a 
nobler  mission  —  an  ark  in  which  might  tilt  over  the  angry  seas 
of  our  mysterious  planet  that  mighty  doctrine  of  God,  the  Trinity 
in  Unity,  which  else,  perishing  in  storms,  would  have  left  man 
himself  to  founder.  This  dualism  of  brethren  —  Aaron  the 
priest,  and  Moses  the  lawgiver  —  luminously  illustrate  the  great 
dualistic  system  of  functions.  Aaron  cannot  think;  Moses  can¬ 
not  speak.  The  first  is  blind,  the  second  is  dumb.  But,  moving 
as  a  co-operating  duad,  they  become  the  salvation  of  Israel  :  the 
dumb  man,  dumb  as  he  is,  can  see;  the  blind  man,  blind  as  l.e 
is,  can  speak.  Moses  it  is  that  furnishes  the  great  ideas,  the 
vast  scheme  of  legislation  for  Israel :  Aaron  it  is  that  publishes, 
that  gives  vocal  utterance  to  these  colossal  ideas.  Failing  a 
Moses,  there  would  be  no  ideas  to  manifest :  failing  an  Aaron, 
there  would  be  no  manifestation  of  these  august  entities  —  they 
would  die,  and  be  confounded  amidst  the  clouds  of  their  al¬ 
mighty  birth.  Now,  in  Scripture,  both  Old  and  New,  he  that 
gives  utterance  to  these  else  perishing  conceptions  is  called  a 
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terested  —  namely,  tlie  whole  world  :  after  which 
number  one  (the  magistrate)  could  no  longer  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  neutralize  number  two  (the  Builder  of  Truth). 
It  is  noticeable,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  often 
noticed,  that  nowhere  are  mobs  more  terrific  and  per¬ 
emptory  than  in  bloody  despotisms.  And  the  same 
truth  is  illustrated  in  the  English  history.  During 
periods  in  which  as  yet  the  multitude  enjoyed  few  abso¬ 
lute  rights  recognized  by  the  law,  mobs,  when  once  put 
in  motion,  listened  to  no  checks  of  authority.  Seeing 
their  way  clearly  under  simple  indications  of  blank 
necessity  or  rightful  claim,  or  old  traditional  usage, 
headlong  they  went  forward,  without  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences,  or  regard  to  collateral  results.  Pretty  nearly 
the  same  was  doubtless  the  character  of  a  Jerusalem 
mob,  and  precisely  because  it  moved  under  the  same 
elementary  laws  of  human  nature.  “  I,”  would  say 
one  man,  “  am  not  going  to  weather  the  torments  of 
a  cancer.”  “  Nor  will  I  suffer  my  poor  daughter  to  pine 
away  under  a  palsy,  only  because  you  are  politically 
jealous  of  this  young  man  from  Nazareth,  whom  else, 

prophet,  and  is  said  to  prophesy.  How  else  could  be  explained 
those  multiplied  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  notices  “  gifts  of 
prophecy  ”  as  endowments  of  ordinary  occurrence  amongst 
his  contemporaries  ?  How  absurd,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  prophecy  !  And  what  encouragement  would  the 
Apostle  be  thus  giving  to  false  and  blundering  enthusiasm  ! 
“Prophesy  unto  us  who  it  is  that  struck  thee  :  ”  —  that  is, 
reveal,  make  manifest,  as  a  thing  hidden;  not  predict  as  a  thing 
remote  from  our  present  time.  How  shameful,  amidst  the  real 
and  inevitable  difficulties  of  Scripture,  to  leave  sincere  and 
simple-hearted  students  in  conflict  with  mere  idle,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  false,  usages  of  language  ! 
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I  and  all  my  neighbors  know  equal  to  the  task  of 
relieving  her  in  one  hour.”  “  Do  not  fancy,”  another 
would  exclaim,  “  that  I  will  tamely  look  on  in  patient 
acquiescence,  whilst  my  little  grand-daughter  is  shaken 
every  day  by  epileptic  fits  ;  and  why  r  because  the 
Sanhedrim  are  afraid  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  of 
gathering  mobs  ?  To  the  great  fiend  with  your  San¬ 
hedrim,  if  that  is  to  be  the  excuse  from  keeping  the 
blind  from  seeing,  and  the  lame  from  walking.” 

Asking  for  bread,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  mobs 
of  Judea  would  have  received  from  their  rulers  a  stone  ; 
but  asking  for  what  seemed  a  stone,  and  by  comparison 
was  not  much  more,  indirectly  and  under  a  mask  they 
obtained  what  in  a  far  higher  and  spiritual  sense  was 
bread.  A  tumult  of  the  people  for  daily  bread,  what 
is  traditionally  known  to  all  nations  as  a  bread  riot, 
cannot  be  met  (it  is  well  understood)  by  any  remedy 
short  of  absolute  concessions  to  the  rebellious  appetite. 
So,  also,  and  in  any  land,  would  be  the  process  and  the 
result,  such  the  fury,  such  the  inexorable  demand,  such 
the  inevitable  concession,  for  the  sake  of  appropriating 
instant  and  miraculous  relief  offered  to  agonizing  dis¬ 
eases. 

Once  announcing  himself,  and  attesting  by  daily 
cures  his  own  mission  as  a  hakim,  Christ  could  not  bo 
rejected  as  a  public  oracle  of  truth  and  heavenly 
counsel  to  human  weakness.  This  explains  what  else 
would  have  been  very  obscure,  the  undue  emphasis 
which  Christ  allowed  men  to  place  upon  his  sanitary 
miracles.  His  very  name  in  Greek  —  namely,  Jyaui 
—  presented  him  to  men  under  the  idea  of  the  healer  , 
but  then,  to  all  who  comprehended  his  secret  and  ulti- 
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mate  functions,  as  a  healer  of  imutterable  and  spiritual 
wounds.  That  usurpation,  by  which  a  very  trivial 
function  of  Christ's  public  ministrations  was  allowed 
to  disturb,  and  sometimes  to  eclipse,  far  grander  pre¬ 
tensions,  carried  with  it  so  far  an  erroneous  impression. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  seventy-fold  it  redeemed 
that  error,  by  securing  (which  nothing  else  could  have 
secured)  the  benefit  of  a  perpetual  passport  to  the 
religious  missionary  :  since,  once  admitted  as  a  medical 
counsellor,  the  missionary,  the  hakim ,  obtained  an  un¬ 
limited  right  of  intercourse.  The  public  police  did 
not  dare  to  obstruct  the  bodily  healer  ;  and  exactly 
through  that  avenue  slipped  in  the  spiritual  healer. 
And  thus,  subsequently,  the  Apostles  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  all  exercised  the  same  medical  powers  with  the 
same  religious  results;  and  each  in  turn  benefitted  in 
his  spiritual  functions  by  the  same  privileged  character 
of  hakim. 
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History  is  sometimes  treated  under  tlie  splendid 
conception  of  “  philosophy  teaching  by  example,”  and 
sometimes  as  an  “old  almanac  ;  ”  and,  agreeably  to  this 
latter  estimate,  we  ourselves  once  heard  a  celebrated 
living  professor  f  of  surgery,  who  has  been  since  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  royal  favor,  and  honored  with  a  title, 
making  it  his  boast  that  he  had  never  charged  his 
memory  with  one  single  historical  fact;  that  on  the 
contrary  he  had,  out  of  profound  contempt  for  a  sort  of 
knowledge  so  utterly  without  value  in  his  eyes,  anx¬ 
iously  sought  to  extirpate  from  his  remembrance,  or, 
if  that  were  impossible,  to  perplex  and  confound,  any 
relics  of  historical  records  which  might  happen  to  sur¬ 
vive  from  his  youthful  studies.  “  And  I  am  happy  to 
say,”  added  he,  “  and  it  is  consoling  to  have  it  in  my 
power  conscientiously  to  declare,  that,  although  I  have 
not  been  able  to  dismiss  entirely  from  my  mind  some 
ridiculous  fact  about  a  succession  of  four  great  monar¬ 
chies,  since  human  infirmity  still  clings  to  our  best 
efforts,  and  will  for  ever  prevent  our  attaining  perfec¬ 
tion,  still  I  have  happily  succeeded  in  so  far  confounding 

*  A  paper  which  arose  on  tlie  suggestion  of  the  History  of 
Charlemagne-  by  G.  P.  It.  James,  Esq.  London:  Longman 
Co.,  1832. 

t  “  A  celebrated  living  professor  :  ”  Living  when  this  was 
written. 
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all  distinctions  of  things  and  persons,  of  time  and  of 
places,  that  I  could  not  assign  the  era  of  any  one 
transaction,  as  I  humbly  trust,  within  a  thousand  years. 
The  whole  vast  series  of  history  is  become  a  wilderness 
to  me  ;  and  my  mind,  as  to  all  such  absurd  knowledge, 
under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  is  pretty  nearly  a  tabula 
asa .”  I  was  present  at  this  etalage  of  ignorance,  as 
perhaps  I  may  already  have  informed  the  reader.  And 
the  case  reminded  me  of  one  popularly  ascribed  to 
Orator  Henley,  who,  in  disputing  with  some  careless 
fellow  in  a  coffee-house,  suddenly  arrested  his  noisy 
antagonist  by  telling  him  that  in  one  short  sentence  he 
had  perpetrated  two  enormous  mythologic  blunders, 
having  interchangeably  confounded  Plulus,  the  blind 
god  of  wealth,  with  Pluto,  the  gloomy  tyrant  of  the 
infernal  realms.  “  Confound  them,  have  I  ?  ”  said  the 
mythologic  criminal.  “Well,  so  much  the  better; 
confound  them  both  for  two  old  rogues.”  “  But,”  said 
Henley,  “  you  have  done  them  both  unspeakable 
wrong.”  “  With  all  my  heart,”  rejoined  the  other, 
“  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  everything  unspeakable 
below  the  moon :  thank  God,  1  know  very  little  of 
such  ruffians.”  “  But  how  ?  ”  said  Henley  ;  “  do  I 
understand  you  to  mean  that  you  thank  God  for  your 
ignorance?”  “Well,  suppose  I  do,"  said  the  re¬ 
spondent,  “  what  have  you  to  do  with  that  ?  ”  “  Oh, 

nothing,”  .cried  Henley ;  “  only  I  should  say  that  in 
that  case,  you  had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.”  I 
was  young  at  that  time,  little  more  than  a  boy,  and 
thirstily  I  sighed  to  repeat  this  little  story  as  applicable 
to  the  present  case.  In  fact  it  was  too  applicable  ;  and 
in  case  Sir  Anthony  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  I 
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remembered  seasonably  that  the  finished  and  accom¬ 
plished  surgeon  carries  a  pocket  case  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments  ;  lancets,  for  instance,  that  are  loaded  with  virus 
i:r  every  stage  of  contagion.  Might  he  not  inoculate 
me  with  rabies,  with  hydrophobia ,  with  the  plague  oi 
Cairo  ?  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  better  to  make  play 
against  Sir  Anthony  with  a  sudden  coruscation  oi 
forked  logic  ;  which  accordingly  I  did,  insisting  upon 
it  that  as  the  true  point  of  ambition  was  now  changed 
for  the  philosophic  student  [the  maximum  of  ignorance 
being  the  goal  aimed  at,  and  no  longer  the  maximum 
of  light],  it  had  become  outrageously  vain-glorious  in 
Sir  Anthony  to  rehearse  the  steps  of  his  own  darkness  ; 
that  we,  the  chance-people  in  Mrs.  Montague’s  draw¬ 
ing-room,  were  young  beginners,  novices  that  had  no 
advantages  to  give  us  a  chance  in  such  a  contest  with 
central  darkness  in  the  persons  of  veteran  masters. 
Mrs.  Montague  took  my  side,  and  said  that  I,  for  in¬ 
stance,  myself  did  very  well,  considering  how  short  had 
been  my  career  as  regarded  practice,  but  it  was  really 
unfair  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  mere  beginner.  In 
this  Gothic  expression  of  self-congratulation  upon  the 
extent  of  his  own  ignorance,  though  doubtless  founded 
upon  what  the  Germans  call  an  einseitig*  or  one-sided 
estimate,  there  was,  however,  that  sort  of  truth  which 
is  apprehended  only  by  strong  minds,  such  minds  as 
naturally  adhere  to  extreme  courses.  Certainly  the 
blank  knowledge  of  facts,  which  is  all  that  most  readers 
gather  from  their  historical  studies,  is  a  mere  despotism 

*  Mark,  reader,  the  progress  of  language,  and  consequently 
of  novel  ideas.  This  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and 
at  that  time  the  term  needed  an  apologetic  formula. 
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of  rubbish  without  cohesion,  and  resting  upon  no  oasis 
of  theory  (that  is,  of  general  comprehensive  survey) 
applied  to  the  political  development  of  nations,  and 
accounting  for  the  great  stages  of  their  internal  move¬ 
ments.  Rightly  and  profitably  to  understand  history, 
it  ought  to  be  studied  in  as  many  ways  as  it  may  be 
written.  History,  as  a  composition,  falls  into  three 
separate  arrangements,  obeying  three  distinct  laws, 
and  addressing  itself  to  three  distinct  objects.  Its  first 
and  humblest  office  is  to  deliver  a  naked,  unadorned 
exposition  of  public  events  and  their  circumstances. 
This  form  of  history  may  be  styled  the  purely  Narra¬ 
tive  ;  the  second  form  is  that  which  may  be  styled  the 
Scenical ;  and  the  third  the  Philosophic.  What  is 
meant  by  Philosophic  History  is  well  understood  in 
our  present  advanced  state  of  society  ;  and  few  histo¬ 
ries  are  written  except  in  the  simplest  condition  of 
human  culture,  which  do  not 'in  part  assume  its  func¬ 
tions,  or  which  arc  content  to  rest  their  entire  attraction 
upon  the  abstract  interest  of  facts.  The  privileges  of 
this  form  have,  however,  been  greatly  abused  ;  and 
the  truth  of  facts  has  been  so  much  forced  to  bend  be¬ 
fore  preconceived  theories,  whereas  every  valid  theory 
ought  to  be  abstracted  from  the  facts,  that  Mr.  Southey 
and  others  in  this  day  have  set  themselves  to  decry  the 
whole  genus  and  class,  as  essentially  at  war  with  the 
very  primary  purposes  of  the  art.  But,  under  what¬ 
ever  name,  it  is  evident  that  philosophy,  or  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  true  moving  forces  in  every  great  train 
and  sequence  of  national  events,  and  an  exhibition  of 
the  motives  and  the  moral  consequences  in  their  largest 
extent  which  have  concurred  with  these  events,  cannot 
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be  omitted  in  any  history  above  the  level  of  a  childish 
understanding.  Mr.  Southey  himself  will  be  found  to 
illustrate  this  necessity  by  his  practice,  whilst  assailing 
it  in  principle.  As  to  the  other  mode  of  history,  his¬ 
tory  treated  sconically,  it  is  upon  the  whole  the  most 
delightful  to  the  reader,  and  the  most  susceptible  of 
art  and  ornament  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  composer. 
The  most  celebrated  specimen  in  the  vulgar  opinion  is 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Gibbon.  And  to  this  class 
may  in  part  *  be  referred  the  Historical  Sketches  of 
Voltaire.  Histories  of  this  class  proceed  upon  princi¬ 
ples  of  selection,  presupposing  in  the  reader  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  great  cardinal  incidents,  and  bringing 
forward  into  especial  notice  those  only  which  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  treated  with  distinguished  effect. 

These  are  the  three  separate  modes  of  treating  his¬ 
tory  ;  each  has  its  distinct  purposes  ;  and  all  must 

*  In  part  we  say,  because  in  part  also  the  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences  of  these  works  depend  upon  the  particular  mode  of  the 
narrative.  For  narration  itself,  as  applied  to  history,  admits  of 
a  triple  arrangement,  dogmatic,  sceptical,  and  critical;  dog¬ 
matic,  which  adopts  the  current  records  without  examination; 
sceptical,  as  Horace  Walpole’s  Richard  III.,  Malcolm  Laing’s 
Dissertation  on  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  on  the  Gowrie  Con¬ 
spiracy,  which  expressly  undertakes  to  probe  and  try  the  unsound 
parts  of  the  story;  and  critical,  which,  after  an  examination  of 
this  nature,  selects  from  the  whole  body  of  materials  such  as  are 
coherent.  There  is  besides  another  ground  of  difference  in  the 
quality  of  historical  narratives  —  viz.,  between  those  which  move 
by  means  of  great  public  events,  and  those  which  (like  the  Cae¬ 
sars  of  Suetonius  and  the  French  Memoirs),  postulating  all  such 
capital  events  as  are  necessarily  already  known,  and  keeping 
them  in  the  background,  crowd  their  foreground  with  those  per¬ 
sonal  and  domestic  notices  which  we  call  anecdotes. 
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contribute  to  make  up  a  comprehensive  total  of  his¬ 
torical  knowledge.  The  first  furnishes  the  facts  ;  the 
second  opens  a  thousand  opportunities  for  pictures  of 
manners  and  national  temper  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth  ;  whilst  the  third  abstracts  the  political  or  the 
ethical  moral,  and  unfolds  the  philosophy  which  knits 
the  history  of  one  nation  to  that  of  others,  and  exhibits 
the  whole  under  their  internal  connection,  as  parts  of 
one  great  process,  carrying  on  the  great  economy  of 
human  improvement  by  many  stages  in  many  regions 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Pursued  upon  this  comprehensive  scale,  the  study  of 
history  is  the  study  of  human  nature.  But  some  have 
continued  to  reject  it,  not  upon  any  objection  to  the 
quality  of  the  knowledge  gained,  but  simply  on  the 
ground  of  its  limited  extent;  contending  that  in  public 
and  political  transactions,  such  as  compose  the  matter 
of  history,  human  nature  exhibits  itself  upon  too  nar¬ 
row  a  scale  and  under  too  monotonous  an  aspect ;  that 
under  different  names,  and  in  connection  with  different 
dates  and  regions,  events  virtually  the  same  are  con¬ 
tinually  revolving  ;  that  whatever  novelty  may  strike 
the  ear,  in  passages  of  history  taken  from  periods 
widely  remote,  affects  the  names  only,  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  extra-essential  ;  that  the  passions 
meantime,  the  motives,  and  (allowing  for  difference  of 
manners)  the  means  even,  are  subject  to  no  variety  ; 
that  in  ancient  or  in  modern  history  there  is  no  real 
accession  made  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
but  that  all  proceeds  by  cycles  of  endless  repetition  ; 
and  in  fact  that,  according  to  the  old  complaint,  “  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 
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It  is  not  true  that  “there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.”  This  is  the  complaint,  as  all  men  know,  of  a 
jaded  voluptuary,  seeking  for  a  new  pleasure  and  find¬ 
ing  none,  for  reasons  which  lay  in  his  own  vitiated 
nature.  Why  did  he  seek  for  novelty  ?  Because  old 
pleasures  had  ceased  to  stimulate  his  exhausted  organs  ; 
and  that  was  reason  enough  why  no  new  pleasure,  had 
any  been  found,  would  operate  as  such  for  him.  The 
weariness  of  spirit  and  the  poverty  of  pleasure,  which 
he  bemoaned  as  belonging  to  our  human  condition, 
were  not  in  reality  objective  (as  a  German  philosopher 
would  express  himself),  or  laid  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  thus  pressing  upon  all  alike,  but  subjective ,  that 
is  to  say,  derived  from  the  peculiar  state  and  affections 
of  his  own  organs  for  apprehending  pleasure.  Not  the 
zo  apprehensibi/e,  but  the  ro  cippreliendens,  was  in 
fault;  not  the  pleasures,  or  the  dewy  freshness  of 
pleasures  had  decayed,  but  the  sensibilities  of  him  who 
thus  undertook  to  appraise  them  were  liases  and  ex¬ 
hausted. 

More  truly  and  more  philosophically,  it  may  he  said 
that  there  is  nothing  old  under  the  sun,  no  absolute 
repetition.  It  is  the  well  known  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,* 

*  Leibnitz  (who  was  twice  in  England),  when  walking  in 
Kensington  Gardens  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  wliose  admira¬ 
tion  oscillated  between  this  great  countryman  of  her  own  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  corresponding  idol  of  her  adopted  country, 
took  occasion,  from  the  beautiful  scene  about  them,  to  explain 
in  a  lively  way,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  and  verify 
this  favorite  thesis  .  Turning  to  a  gentleman  in  attendance  upon 
her  Royal  Highness,  he  challenged  him  to  produce  two  leaves 
from  any  tree  or  shrub,  which  should  be  exact  duplicates  or  fac¬ 
similes  of  each  other  in  those  lines  which  variegate  the  surface. 
14 
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that  amongst  the  familiar  objects  of  our  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  there  is  no  perfect  identity.  All  in  external  na¬ 
ture  proceeds  by  endless  variety.  Infinite  change, 
illimitable  novelty,  inexhaustible  difference,  these  are 
the  foundations  upon  which  nature  builds  and  ratifies 
her  purpose  of  individuality  ;  so  indispensable,  amongst 
a  thousand  other  great  uses,  to  the  very  elements  of 
social  distinctions  and  social  rights.  But  for  the  end¬ 
less  circumstances  of  difference  which  characterize 
external  objects,  the  rights  of  property,  for  instance, 
would  have  stood  upon  no  certain  basis,  nor  admitted 
of  any  general  or  comprehensive  guarantee. 

As  with  external  objects,  so  with  human  actions: 
amidst  their  infinite  approximations  and  affinities,  they 
are  separt^d  by  circumstances  of  never-ending  diver¬ 
sity.  History  may  furnish  her  striking  correspondences, 
biography  her  splendid  parallels  ;  Home  may  in  certain 
cases  appear  but  the  mirror  of  Athens,  England  of 
Rome  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  no  character  can  be  cited, 
no  great  transaction,  no  revolution  of  “high-viced 
cities,”  no  catastrophe  of  nations,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  its  resemblances  to  distant  correspondences  in  other 

The  challenge  was  accepted ;  but  the  result  justified  Leibnitz.  It 
is  in  fact  upon  this  infinite  variety  in  the  superficial  lines  of  the 
human  palm,  that  palmistry  is  grounded  (or  the  science  of  divi¬ 
nation  by  the  hieroglyphics  written  on  each  man’s  hand),  and 
has  its  primd  facie  justification.  Were  it  otherwise,  this  mode 
of  divination  would  not  have  even  a  plausible  sanction ;  for,  with¬ 
out  the  inexhaustible  varieties  which  are  actually  found  in  the 
combination  of  these  lines,  and  which  give  to  each  separate  indi¬ 
vidual  his  own  separate  type,  the  same  identical  fortunes  must 
be  often  repeated;  and  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  assign¬ 
ing  to  each  his  peculiar  and  characteristic  destiny. 
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ages,  does  not  include  features  of  abundant  distinction 
and  individualizing  characteristics,  so  many  and  so  im¬ 
portant,  as  to  yield  its  own  peculiar  matter  for  philo¬ 
sophical  meditation  and  its  own  separate  moral.  Rare 
is  the  case  in  history,  or  (to  speak  with  suitable  bold¬ 
ness)  there  is  none,  which  does  not  involve  circum¬ 
stances  capable  to  a  learned  eye,  without  any  external 
aid  from  chronology,  of  referring  it  to  its  own  age. 
The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  grounds  of  individu¬ 
ality  in  the  objects  of  sense,  may,  in  fact,  be  profitably 
extended  to  all  the  great  political  actions  of  mankind. 
Many  pass,  in  a  popular  sense,  for  pure  transcripts  or 
duplicates  of  similar  cases  in  past  times  ;  but,  accu¬ 
rately  speaking,  none  are  such  truly  and  substantially. 
Neither  are  the  differences  by  which  they  are  severally 
marked  and  featured  interesting  only  to  the  curiosity 
or  to  the  spirit  of  minute  research.  All  public  acts,  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  great  and  comprehensive, 
are  steeped  in  living  feelings  and  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  their  own  age ;  and  the  features  of  their 
individuality,  that  is,  the  circumstances  which  chiefly 
distinguish  them  from  their  nearest  parallels  in  other 
times,  and  chiefly  prevent  them  from  lapsing  into  blank 
repetitions  of  the  same  identical  case,  are  generally  the 
very  cardinal  points,  the  organs,  and  the  depositories 
which  lodge  whatever  best  expresses  the  temper  and 
tendencies  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  So  far 
are  these  special  points  of  distinction  from  being  slight 
or  trivial,  that  in  them  par  excellence  is  gathered  and 
concentrated  whatever  a  political  philosopher  would 
be  best  pleased  to  insulate  and  to  converge  within  his 
field  of  view, 
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This,  indeed  is  evident  upon  consideration ;  and  is 
in  some  sense  implied  in  the  very  verbal  enunciation  of 
the  proposition :  vi  termini ,  it  should  strike  every  man 
who  reflects,  that  in  great  irational  transactions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  so  far  resembling  each  other  as  to  merit  the 
description  of  parallels,  all  the  circumstances  of  agree¬ 
ment,  all  those  which  compose  the  resemblance,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  common  to  both  periods  of 
time,  specially  and  characteristically  belong  to  neither. 
It  is  the  differential,  and  not  the  common,  the  points 
of  special  dissimilitude,  not  those  of  general  similitude, 
which  manifestly  must  be  looked  to  for  the  philosophic 
valuation  of  the  times  or  the  people,  for  the  adjudication 
of  their  peculiar  claims  in  a  comparison  with  other 
times  and  other  people,  and  for  the  appraisement  of  the 
progress  made,  whether  positively  for  its  total  amount, 
or  relatively  to  itself,  for  its  rate  of  advance  at  each 
separate  stage. 

It  is  in  this  wray  of  critical  examination,  that  com¬ 
parison  and  the  collation  of  apparent  parallels,  from 
being  a  pure  armrsement  of  ingenuity,  rises  to  a  philo¬ 
sophic  labor,  and  that  the  study  of  history  becomes  at 
once  dignified,  and  in  a  most  practical  sense  profitable. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  subtlest  and  the  most  combining 
(if  not  the  most  useful)  philosopher  w'hom  England 
has  produced,  that  a  true  knowledge  of  history  confers 
the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  or  that  intelligently  and  saga¬ 
ciously  to  have  looked  backwards,  is  potentially  to 
have  looked  forwards.  For  example,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  any  student  of  the  great  English  civil  war  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  w'ho  should  duly  have  noted  the 
signs  precurrent  and  concurrent  of  those  days,  and 
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should,  also  have  read  the  contemporary  political  pam¬ 
phlets,  coming  thus  prepared,  could  not  have  failed, 
after  a  corresponding  study  of  the  French  literature 
from  1750  to  1788,  and,  in  particular,  after  collecting 
the  general  sense  and  temper  of  the  French  people 
from  the  Colliers  (or  codes  of  instruction  transmitted 
by  the  electoral  bodies  to  the  members  of  the  first 
National  Assembly),  to  foresee  in  clear  succession  the 
long  career  of  revolutionary  frenzy,  which  soon  after¬ 
wards  deluged  Europe  with  tears  and  blood.  This  may 
perhaps  be  conceded,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
doctrine  just  now  delivered,  of  endless  diversity  in 
political  events.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  political 
movements  of  nations  obey  everlasting  laws,  and  travel 
through  the  stages  of  known  cycles,  which  thus  in¬ 
sure  enough  of  resemblance  to  guarantee  the  general 
outline  of  a  sagacious  prophecy  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  times,  the  people,  and  the  extraordinary 
minds  which,  in  such  critical  eras,  soon  reveal  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  affairs,  never  fail  of  producing 
their  appropriate  and  characteristic  results  of  differ¬ 
ence.  Sameness  enough  there  will  always  be  to  en¬ 
courage  the  true  political  seer,  with  difference  enough 
to  confer  upon  each  revolution  its  own  separate  char¬ 
acter  and  its  peculiar  interest. 

All  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  those 
great  revolutionary  events  which  belong  to  the  life 
and  times  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  If  any  one 
period  in  history  might  be  supposed  to  offer  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  picture  of  war,  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
unfeatured  by  characteristic  differences,  and  unimproved 
by  any  peculiar  moral,  it  is  this  section  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  annals.  Removed  from  our  present  times  by  a 
thousand  years,  divided  from  us  by  the  profound  gulf 
of  what  we  usually  denominate  the  dark  ages ;  placed, 
in  fact,  entirely  upon  the  farther  *  side  of  that  great 
barrier,  this  period  of  history  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  receive  much  light  from  contemporary  documents 
in  an  age  so  generally  illiterate.  Not  from  national 
archives,  or  state  papers,  when  diplomacy  was  so  rare, 
when  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  simple  transactions 
was  conducted  by  personal  intercourse,  and  after  the 
destruction  wrought  amongst  its  slender  chancery  of 
written  memorials  by  the  revolution  of  one  entire  mil¬ 
lennium.  Still  less  could  we  have  reason  to  hope  for 
much  light  from  private  memoirs  at  a  period  when  the 
means  of  writing  were  as  slenderly  diffused  as  the 
motives ;  when  the  rare  endowments,  natural  and  ac¬ 
quired,  for  composing  history  could  so  seldom  happen 
to  coincide  with  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  accurate 
information ;  when  the  writers  were  so  few,  and  the 
audience  so  limited,  to  which  any  writers  soever  could 
then  profitably  address  themselves.  With  or  without 
illustration,  however,  the  age  itself  and  its  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  wars  between  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous 
tribes,  might,  if  any  one  chapter  in  history,  be  pre¬ 
sumed  barren  of  either  interest  or  instruction,  weari¬ 
somely  monotonous ;  and,  by  comparison  with  any 
parallel  section  from  the  records  of  other  nations  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  dawning  civilization,  offering  no 

*  According  to  tlie  general  estimate  of  philosophical  history, 
the  tenth  century  (or  perhaps  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  con¬ 
jointly)  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  meridian,  or  the  perfect 
midnight,  of  the  dark  ages. 
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one  feature  of  novelty  beyond  the  names  of  tbe  com¬ 
batants,  tbeir  local  and  chronological  relations,  and  the 
peculiar  accidents  and  unimportant  circumstances  of 
variety  in  the  conduct  or  issue  of  the  several  battles 
which  they  fought. 

Yet,  in  contradiction  to  all  these  very  plausible  pre¬ 
sumptions,  even  this  remote  period  teems  with  its  own 
peculiar  and  separate  instruction.  It  is  the  first  great 
station,  so  to  speak,  which  we  reach  after  entering 
the  portals  of  modern  *  history.  It  presents  us  with 
the  evolution  and  propagation  of  Christianity  in  its 
present  central  abodes  ;  with  the  great  march  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  the  gathering  within  the  pale  of  that 
mighty  agency  for  elevating  human  nature,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  gentle  yoke  of  the  only  true  and  beneficent 
religion,  of  the  last  rebellious  recusants  among  the 
European  family  of  nations.  We  meet,  also,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  steps  of  the  vast  humanizing 
process  then  going  on,  the  earliest  efforts  at  legislation, 

*  It  has  repeatedly  been  made  a  question,  at  what  era  we  ought 
to  date  the  transition  from  ancient  to  modern  history.  This 
question  merits  a  separate  dissertation.  Meantime  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  in  this  place,  that  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  will 
unanimously  be  referred  to  the  ancient  division,  Charlemagne  in 
the  eighth  to  the  modern.  These,  then,  are  two  limits  fixed  in  each 
direction;  and  somewhere  between  them  must  lie  the  frontier 
line.  Now  the  era  of  Mahomet  in  the  seventh  century  is  evidently 
the  exact  and  perfect  line  of  demarcation;  net  only  as  pretty 
nearly  bisecting  the  debatable  ground,  but  also  because  the  rise 
of  the  Mohammedan  power,  as  operating  so  powerfully  upon 
t'12  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  south,  and  through  them  upon 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  at  that  time  beginning  to  mould 
themselves  and  to  knit,  marks  in  the  most  eminent  sense  the 
birtlj  of  a  new  era. 
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recording,  at  the  same  time,  the  barbarous  condition 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed,  and  the  anti- 
barbarous  views,  alien  or  exotic,  of  the  legislator,  in 
the  midst  of  his  condescensions  to  the  infirmities  of 
his  subjects.  Here  also  we  meet  with  the  elementary 
state,  growing  and  as  yet  imperfectly  rooted,  of  feudal¬ 
ism.  Here,  too,  we  behold  in  their  incunabula,  form¬ 
ing  and  arranging  themselves  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  the  existing  kingdoms  of  Christendom. 
So  far  then  from  being  a  mere  echo,  or  repetition,  of 
analogous  passages  in  history,  the  period  of  Charle¬ 
magne  is  novel  to  the  extent  of  ambitious  originality 
in  its  instruction,  and  almost  unique  in  the  quality  of 
that  instruction.  For  here  only  perhaps  we  see  the 
social  system  forming  itself  in  the  mine,  and  the  very 
process,  as  it  were,  of  crystallization  going  on  beneath 
our  eyes.  Mr.  James,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
not  less  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  than 
meritorio-us  in  its  treatment ;  indeed,  his  work  is  not 
so  much  the  best,  as  the  only  history  of  Charlemagne 
which  will  hereafter  be  cited.  For  it  reposes  upon  a 
far  greater  body  of  research  and  collation,  than  has 
hitherto  been  applied*  even  in  France,  to  this  inter¬ 
esting  theme  ;  and  in  effect  it  is  the  first  account  of  the 
great  emperor  and  his  times  which  can,  with  a  due 
valuation  of  the  term,  be  complimented  with  the  title 
of  a  critical  memoir. 

Charlemagne,  “  the  greatest  man  of  thS  middle 

*  Or,  in  fist,  than  is  likely  to  manifest  itself  to  an  unlearned 
vender  of  Mr.  James’s  own  book;  for  he  has  omitted  to  load  his 
margin  with  references  to  authorities  in  many  scores  of  instances 
where  he  might,  and  perhaps  where  he  ought,  to  have  accredited 
his  narrative  by  those  indications  of  research. 
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ages,”  in  the  judgment  of  his  present  biographer,  was 
horn  a.  d.  742,  seven  years  before  his  father  assumed 
the  name  of  king.  This  date  has  been  disputed  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  we  may  take  it  as  settled,  upon  various 
collateral  computations,  that  the  year  now  assigned  is 
the  true  one.  The  place  is  less  certain;  but  we  do 
not  think  Mr.  James  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is 
“  unknown,”  if  everything  is  to  be  pronounced  “  un¬ 
known,”  for  which  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  a 
kind  to  satisfy  forensic  rules  of  evidence,  or  which 
has  ever  been  made  a  question  for  debate,  in  that  case 
we  may  apply  a  sponge  to  the  greater  part  of  history 
before  the  era  of  printing.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Mr. 
James  goes  on  to  tell  us,  is  implied  as  the  birthplace 
in  one  of  the  chief  authorities.  But  our  own  impres¬ 
sion  is,  that  according  to  the  general  belief  of  succeed¬ 
ing  ages,  it  was  not  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  Ingelheim,  a 
village  near  Mentz,  to  which  that  honor  belonged. 
Some  have  supposed  that  Carlsburg,  in  Bavaria,  was 
the  true  place  of  his  birth ;  and,  indeed,  that  it  drew 
its  name  from  that  distinguished  event.  Frantzius, 
in  particular,  says,  that  in  his  day  the  castle  of  that 
place  was  still  shown  to  travellers  with  the  reverential 
interest  attached  to  such  a  pretension.  But,  after  all, 
he  gives  his  own  vote  for  Ingelheim  ;  and  it  is  singular 
that  he  does  not  so  much  as  mention  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Of  his  education  and  his  early  years,  Mr.  James  is  of 
opinion  that  we  know  as  little  as  of  his  birthplace. 
Certainly  our  information  upon  these  particulars  is 
neither  full  nor  circumstantial  ;  yet  we  know  as  much, 
perhaps,  in  these  respects,  of  Charlemagne  as  of  Na 
poleon  Bonaparte.  And  remarkable  enough  it  is,  that 
VOL  II  15 
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not  relatively  (or  making  allowances  for  the  age),  but 
absolutely,  Charlemagne  was  much  more  accomplished 
than  Napoleon  in  the  ordinary  business  of  a  modern 
education  ;  Charlemagne,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  than  Napoleon  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth.  Charlemagne  was,  in  fact,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  his  age  ;  Napoleon  a  sciolist  for  any 
age.  The  tutor  of  Charlemagne  was  Peter  of  Pisa,  a 
man  eminent  at  that  time  for  his  attainments  in  liter¬ 
ature  (■ in  re  grammatica).  From  him  it  was  that  Char¬ 
lemagne  learned  Latin  and  Greek  ;  Greek  in  such  a 
degree  “  ut  sufficienter  intelligent,”  and  Latin  to  the 
extent  of  using  it  familiarly  and  fluently  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  Now,  as  to  the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Greek  was  to  him  as  much  a  sealed  language  as 
Chinese  ;  and,  even  with  regard  to  Latin,  his  own 
secretary  doubts  upon  one  occasion,  whether  he  were 
sufficiently  master  of  it  to  translate  Juvenal's  expres¬ 
sive  words  of  Panetn  et  Circenses.  Yet  he  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  an  education  in  a  royal  college,  in  a 
country  which  regards  itself  self-complacently  as  at 
the  head  of  civilization.  Again,  there  is  a  pretty 
strong  tradition  (which  could  hardly  arise  but  upon 
some  foundation),  that  Charlemagne  had  cultivated  the 
Arabic  so  far  as  to  talk  it,*  having  no  motive  to  that 
attainment  more  urgent  than  that  politcal  considera- 

*  “  Arabice  loquutum  esse  Aigolanclo  Saracenorum  regulo, 
Turpinus  (the  famous  Archbishop)  auctor  est;  nec  id  fide  indig- 
num.  Dum  enim  in  expeditione  Hispanica  proecipuam  belli 
molem  in  ilium  vertit,  facile  temporis  tractu  liotitiam  lingua) 
sibi  comparare  potuit.”  —  Frantz.  Hist.  Cur.  Mug.  That  is, 
he  had  time  sufficient  for  this  acquisition,  and  a  motive  sufficient. 
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tions  made  it  eligible  for  him  to  undertake  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  those  who  could  negotiate  in  no  other 
language.  Now,  let  it  be  considered  how  very  much 
more  powerful  arguments  there  were  in  Napoleon's 
position  for  mastering  the  German  and  the  English. 
His  continental  policy  moved  entirely  upon  the  pivot 
of  central  Europe,  that  is,  the  German  system  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  great  federation  of  powers  upon  the  llhine 
and  the  Danube.  And,  as  to  England,  his  policy  and 
his  passions  alike  pointed  in  that  direction  as  uniformly 
and  as  inevitably  as  the  needle  to  the  pole :  every 
morning,  we  are  told,  tossing  aside  the  Paris  journals 
as  so  many  babbling  echoes  of  his  own  public  illusions, 
expressing  rather  what  was  desired,  than  what  was 
probable,  he  required  of  his  secretary  that  he  should 
read  off  into  French  the  leading  newspapers  of  Eng¬ 
land.  And  many  were  the  times  when  he  started  up 
in  fury,  and  passionately  taxed  his  interpreter  with 
mistranslation  ;  sometimes  as  softening  the  expressions, 
sometimes  as  over-coloring  their  violence.  Evidently 
he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  want¬ 
ing  in  honor,  and  who  had  it  in  his  power,  either  by 
way  of  abetting  any  sinister  views  of  liis  own,  or  in 
collusion  with  others,  to  suppress,  to  add,  to  garble, 
and  in  every  possible  way  to  color  and  distort  what  he 
was  interpreting.  Yet  neither  could  this  humiliating 
sense  of  dependency  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  instant 
pressure  of  political  interest  on  the  other,  ever  urge 
Napoleon  to  the  effort  of  learning  English  in  the  first 
case,  German  or  Spanish  in  the  second.  Charlemagne 
aga.n  cultivated  most  strenously  and  successfully,  as 
an  accomplishment  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  func- 
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tions  of  liis  high  station,  the  art  and  practice  of  elo¬ 
quence  ;  and  he  had  this  reward  of  his  exertions  — 
that  lie  was  accounted  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his 
a'>-e :  “  totis  viribus  ad  orationem  exercendam  conve  - 

O 

sus  naturalem  facundiam  ita  roboravit  studio,  ut  pice- 
ter  [1.  propier ]  promptum  ac  profluens  sermonis  genus 
facile  cevi  sui  eloquentissimus  cralereUtr .”  Turn  to 
Bonaparte.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  sycophants,  that  he 
sometimes  spoke  like  a  god,  and  sometimes  worse  than 
the  feeblest  of  mortals.  But,  says  one  who  knew  him 
well,  —  the  mortal  I  have  often  heard,  unfortunately 
never  yet  the  god.  He,  who  sent  down  this  sneer  to 
posterity,  was  at  Napoleon’s  right  hand  on  the  most 
memorable  occasion  of  his  whole  career  —  that  cardi¬ 
nal  occasion,  as  we  may  aptly  term  it  (for  upon  that 
his  whole  fortunes  hinged),  when  he  intruded  violently 
upon  the  Legislative  Body,  dissolved  the  Directory, 
and  effected  the  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  Brumaire. 
That  revolution  it  was  which  raised  him  to  the  Consu¬ 
lar  power  ;  and  by  that  revolution,  considered  in  its 
manner  and  style,  we  may  judge  of  Napoleon  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  chief  pretensions  —  courage,  presence  of 
mind,  dignity,  and  eloquence  ;  for  then,  if  ever,  these 
qualities  were  all  in  instant  requisition  ;  one  word 
effectually  urged  by  the  antagonist  parties,  a  breath,  a 
gesture,  a  nod,  suitably  followed  up,  would  have  made 
the  total  difference  bet\yecn  ruler  of  France  and  a  traitor 
hurried  away  a  la  lanlerne.  It  is  true,  that  the  misera¬ 
ble  imbecility  of  all  who  should  have  led  the  hosticl 
parties,  the  irresolution  and  the  quiet-loving  temper  of 
Moreau,  the  base  timidity  of  Bernadotto,  in  fact,  the 
total  defect  of  heroic  minds  amongst  the  French  of 
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that  day,  neutralized  the  defects  and  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  the  blunders  of  Napoleon.  But  these  were 
advantages  that  could  not  be  depended  on:  a  glass 
of  brandy  extraordinary  might  have  emboldened  the 
greatest  poltroon  to  do  that  which,  by  once  rousing  a 
movement  of  popular  enthusiasm,  once  making  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  that  direction,  would  have  precipitated  the 
whole  affair  into  hands  which  must  have  carried  it  far 
beyond  the  power  of  any  party  to  control.  Never, 
according  to  all  human  calculation,  were  eloquence  and 
presence  of  mind  so  requisite  ;  never  was  cither  so 
deplorably  wanting.  A  passionate  exposition  of  the 
national  degradations  inflicted  by  the  imbecility  of  the 
directors,  an  appeal  to  the  assembly  as  Frenchmen, 
contrasting  the  glories  of  1796  with  the  Italian  disas¬ 
ters  that  had  followed,  might,  by  connecting  the  new 
candidate  for  power  with  the  public  glory,  and  the 
existing  rulers  with  all  the  dishonors  which  had  settled 
on  the  French  banners,  have  given  an  electric  shock  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  audience,  such  as  would  have 
been  capable  for  the  moment  of  absorbing  their  feel¬ 
ings  as  partisans.  In  a  French  assembly,  movements 
of  that  nature,  under  a  momentary  impulse,  are  far 
from  being  uncommon.  Here  then,  if  never  before, 
here,  if  never  again,  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion 
demanded  —  almost,  we  might  say,  implored,  and 
clamorously  invoked,  the  effectual  powers  of  eloquence 
and  perfect  self-possession.  How  was  the  occasion 
met  ?  Let  us  turn  to  the  actual  scene,  as  painted  in 
lively  colors  by  a  friend  and  an  eye-witness  :  *  —  “  The 

*  Not  having  the  French  original  of  Bourrienne’s  work,  we 
are  compelled  to  quote  from  the  current  translation,  which,  how- 
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accounts  brought  every  instant  to  General  Bonaparte 
determined  him  to  enter  the  hall  [of  the  Anc_ents[  and 
take  part  in  the  debate.  His  entrance  was  hasty,  and 
in  anger  ;  no  favorable  prognostics  of  what  he  would 
say.  The  passage  by  which  we  entered  led  directly 
forward  into  the  middle  of  the  house  ;  our  backs  were 
towards  the  door  ;  Bonaparte  had  the  President  on  his 
right ;  he  could  not  see  him  quite  in  front.  I  found 
myself  on  the  General’s  right ;  our  clothes  touched: 
Berthier  was  on  his  left.  All  the  harangues  composed 
for  Bonaparte  after  the  event  differ  from  each  other: 
no  miracle  that.  There  was,  in  fact,  none  pronounced 
to  the  ancients;  unless  a  broken  conversation  with  the 
President,  carried  on  without  nobleness,  propriety,  or 

over,  is  everywhere  incorrect,  and  in  a  degree  absolutely  aston¬ 
ishing,  and,  where  not  incorrect,  offensive  from  vulgarisms  or 
ludicrous  expressions.  Thus,  it  translates  un  drole,  a  droll  fellow, 
wide  as  the  poles  from  the  true  meaning;  ce  drole-la  means  that 
scoundrel.  Again,  the  verb  devoir,  in  all  tenses  (that  eternal 
stumbling-block  to  bad  French  scholars),  is  uniformly  mistrans¬ 
lated.  As  an  instance  of  ignoble  language,  at  p.  294,  vol.  i.,  he 
says,  “Josephine  was  delighted  with  the  disposition  of  her  good- 
man, ”  a  word  used  only  by  underbred  people.  But  of  all  the 
absurdities  which  disfigure  the  work,  what  follows  is  perhaps  tho 
most  striking: — •*' Kleber,”  he  says,  “took  a  precognition  of 
the  army,”  p.  231,  vol.  i.  A  precognition!  What  Pagan  cere¬ 
mony  may  that  be  ?  Know,  reader,  that  this  monster  of  a  word 
is  a  technical  term  of  Scotch  law;  and  even  to  the  Scotch, 
excepting  those  few  who  know  a  little  of  law,  absolutely  unin¬ 
telligible.  In  speaking  thus  harshly,  we  are  far  from  meaning 
anything  unkind  to  the  mdividual  translator,  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  for  his  honorable  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  merits 
of  Bonaparte,  we  greatly  respect.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  French  translation  —  the  condition  of  which,  in  this  country, 
is  perfectly  scandalous. 
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dignity,  may  be  called  a  speech.  We  heard  only  these 
words  —  ‘  Brothers  in  arms  — frankness  of  a  soldier .’ 
The  interrogatories  of  the  President  were  clear.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  confused  or  worse  enounced  than 
the  ambiguous  and  disjointed  replies  of  Bonaparte.  He 
spoke  incoherently  of  volcanoes  —  secret  agitations  — 
victories  —  constitution  violated.  He  found  fault  even 
with  the  18th  Fructidor,  of  which  he  had  himself  been 
the  prime  instigator  and  most  powerful  upholder.” 
[Not,  reader,  observe,  from  bold  time-serving  neglect 
of  his  own  principles,  but  from  absolute  distraction  of 
mind,  and  incoherency  of  purpose.]  “  Then  came 
C cesar  —  Cromwell  —  Tyrant  ”  —  [allusions  which,  of 
all  others,  were  the  most  unseasonable  for  that  crisis, 
and  for  his  position.]  “  He  repeated  several  times  — 
I  have  no  more  than  that  to  tell  you ;  and  he  had  told 
them  nothing.  Then  out  came  the  words,  —  Liberty, 
Equality  :  for  these  every  one  saw  he  had  not  come  to 
St.  Cloud.  Then  his  action  became  animated,  and  we 
lost  him  —  comprehending  nothing  beyond  18 th  Fruc¬ 
tidor,  30th  Prairial,  hypocrites,  intriguers ;  I  am  not 
so  ;  I  shall  declare  all ;  I  will  abdicate  the  power  when 
the  danger  which  threatens  the  Republic  has  passed .” 
Then,  after  further  instances  of  Napoleon’s  falsehood, 
and  the  self-contradictory  movements  of  his  disjointed 
babble,  the  secretary  goes  on  thus  :  “  These  interrup¬ 
tions,  apostrophes,  and  interrogations,  overwhelmed 
him  ;  he  believed  himself  lost.  The  disapprobation 
became  more  violent,  and  his  discourse  still  more 
wanting  in  method  and  coherence.  Sometimes  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  representatives  quite  stultified  ;  sometimes 
the  military  i»:  the  court  [i.  e.,  outside],  who  were  be- 
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yond  hearing  ;  then,  without  any  transition,  he  spoke 
of  the  thunder  of  war,  saying,  I  am  accompanied  by 
the  god  of  war  and  fortune.  The  President  then  calmly 
observed  to  him,  that  he  found  nothing,  absolutely  no¬ 
thing,  upon  which  they  could  deliberate;  that  all  he 
had  said  was  vague.  Explain  yourself ,  unfold  the  plots 
into  which  you  have  been  invited  to  enter.  Bonaparte 
repeated  the  same  things  ;  and  in  what  style  !  No 
idea  in  truth  can  be  formed  of  the  whole  scene,  unless 
by  those  present.  There  was  not  the  least  order  in  all 
he  stammered  out  (to  speak  sincerely)  with  the  most 
inconceivable  incoherence.  Bonaparte  was  no  orator. 
Perceiving  the  bad  effect  produced  upon  the  meeting 
by  this  rhapsody,  and  the  progressive  confusion  of  the 
speaker,  I  whispered  (pulling  his  coat  gently  at  the 
same  time)  —  ‘  Retire,  General  ;  you  no  longer  know 
what  you  are  saying.’  I  made  a  sign  to  Berthier  to 
second  me  in  persuading  him  to  leave  the  place  ;  when 
suddenly,  after  stammering  out  a  few  words  more,  he 
turned  round,  saying,  ‘  Let  all  who  love  me  follow.’  ” 
So  ended  this  famous  scene  — in  which,  more  than  in 
any  other  upon  record,  eloquence  and  presence  of  mind 
were  needful.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that  vagueness 
was  not  altogether  the  least  eligible  feature  in  a  speech 
whose  very  purpose  was  to  confuse,  and  to  leave  no 
room  for  answer,  we  reply  —  true ;  but  then  it  was 
the  vagueness  of  art,  which  promised  to  be  serviceable, 
and  that  of  preconcerted  perplexity,  not  the  vagueness 
of  incoherence  and  a  rhapsody  of  utter  contradiction.* 

*  Some  people  may  fancy  that  this  scene  of  that  day’s  drama 
was  got  up  merely  to  save  appearances  by  a  semblance  of  dis- 
cusssion,  and  that  in  effect  it  mattered  not  how  the  performance 
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What  a  contrast  all  this  to  the  indefeasible  majesty 
of  Charlemagne  ;  to  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
■which  always  rose  with  the  occasion  ;  and  above  all, 
to  his  promptitude  of  winning  eloquence,  that  promp  ■ 
turn  ac  profluens  genus  sermonis,  which  caused  him  to 
be  accounted  ceui  sui  elnquentissimus  ! 

Passing  for  a  moment  to  minor  accomplishments,  we 
find  that  Charlemagne  excelled  in  athletic  and  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises  ;  he  was  a  pancratiasl.  Bonaparte  wanted 
those  even  which  were  essential  to  his  own  daily  secu¬ 
rity.  Charlemagne  swam  well ;  Bonaparte  not  at  all. 
Charlemagne  was  a  first-rate  horseman  even  amongst 
the  Franks  ;  Napoleon  rode  ill  originally,  and  no 
practice  availed  to  give  him  a  firm  seat,  a  graceful 
equestrian  deportment,  or  a  skilful  bridle  hand.  In 
a  barbarous  age  the  one  possessed  all  the  elegancies 
and  ornamental  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  : 
the  other,  in  a  most  polished  age,  and  in  a  nation 
of  even  false  refinement,  was  the  sole  barbarian  of 
his  time  ;  presenting  in  his  deficiencies  the  picture 
of  a  low  mechanic,  and  in  his  positive  qualities  the 
violeuce  and  brutality  of  a  savage. Hence,  by  the 

was  conducted  where  all  was  scenical,  and  the  ultimate  reliance, 
after  all,  on  the  baj-onet.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  view  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  final  decision  of  the  soldiery,  even  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  the  crisis,  was  still  doubtful.  Some  time  af 
ter  this  exhibition,  “  the  hesitation  reigning  among  the  troops,1' 
says  Bourrienne,  “  still  continued.”  And  in  reality  it  was  a 
mere  accident  of  pantomime,  and  a  clap-trap  of  sentiment,  which 
finally  gave  a  sudden  turn  in  Napoleon’s  favor  to  their  wavering 
reso  utions. 

*  We  leave  occasionally  such  expressions  as  Dryden’s  —  hen 
wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  run.”  These  descriptions  rest 
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way,  the  extreme  folly  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  trace  a  parallel  between  Napoleon  and  the  first 
Caesar.  The  heaven-born  Julius,  as  beyond  all  dispute 
the  greatest  man  of  ancient  history  in  moral  grandeur, 
and  therefore  raised  unspeakably  above  comparison 
with  one  who  was  eminent,  even  amongst  ordinary 
men,  for  the  pettiness  of  his  passions,  so  also,  upon 
an  intellectual  trial,  will  be  found  to  challenge  pretty 
nearly  an  equal  precedency.  Meantime,  allowing  for 
the  inequality  of  their  advantages,  even  Caesar  would 
not  have  disdained  a  comparison  with  Charlemagne. 
All  the  knowledge  current  in  Rome,  Athens,  or 
Rhodes,  at  the  period  of  Caesar’s  youth,  the  entire 
cycle  of  a  nobleman’s  education  in  a  republic  where 
all  noblemen  were  from  their  birth  dedicated  to  public 
services,  this  —  together  with  much  and  various  knowl¬ 
edge  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  own  separate  objects 
—  had  Caesar  mastered  ;  whilst  in  an  age  of  science, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  fundamental  science  of 
mathematics  was  generally  diffused  in  unrivalled  per¬ 
fection,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  Bonaparte’s  knowl¬ 
edge  did  not  go  beyond  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid;  but,  on  the  other 

upon  false  conceptions;  in  fact  no  such  combination  anywhere 
exists  as  a  man  having  the  training  of  a  savage,  or  occupying 
the  exposed  and  naked  situation  of  a  savage,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  in  any  moral  sense  at  liberty  to  be  noble-minded.  Men  are 
moulded  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  stand  habitually; 
and  the  insecurity  of  savage  life,  by  making  it  impossible  to 
forego  any  sort  of  advantages,  obliterates  the  very  idea  of 
honor.  Hence,  with  all  savages  alike,  the  point  of  honor  lies  in 
treachery,  in  stratagem,  and  the  utmost  excess  of  what  is  dis¬ 
honorable,  according  to  the  estimate  of  cultivated  man. 
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Hand,  Charlemagne,  even  in  that  early  age,  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  intricate  mathematics  and  the  elaborate 
computus  of  Practical  Astronomy. 

But  these  collations,  it  will  be  said,  are  upon  ques¬ 
tions  not  primarily  affecting  their  peculiar  functions. 
They  are  questions  more  or  less  extrajudicial.  The 
true  point  of  comparison  is  upon  the  talents  of  policy 
in  the  first  place,  and  strategies  in  the  second.  A  trial 
between  two  celebrated  performers  in  these  depart¬ 
ments,  is  at  any  rate  difficult ;  and  much  more  so 
when  they  are  separated  by  vast  intervals  of  time.  Al¬ 
lowances  must  be  made,  so  many  and  so  various ;  com¬ 
pensations  or  balances  struck  upon  so  many  diversities 
of  situation  ;  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the  modes 
of  warfare  —  offensive  and  defensive  ;  the  financial 
means,  the  available  alliances,  and  other  resources,  are 
with  so  much  difficulty  appraised  —  in  order  to  raise 
ourselves  to  that  station  from  which  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  overlooked,  that  nothing  short  of  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  history,  statistics,  and  diplomacy 
of  the  two  periods,  can  lay  a  ground  for  the  solid  ad¬ 
judication  of  so  large  a  comparison.  Meantime,  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  investigation,  pursued  upon  a  scale 
of  suitable  proportions,  what  if  we  should  sketch  a 
rapid  outline  (co,*  tv  xvjuu  mnilupziv)  of  its  elements 
(to  speak  by  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  practical  as¬ 
tronomy)  —  i.  e.,  of  the  principal  and  most  conspicuous 
points  which  its  path  would  traverse  ?  How  much 
these  two  men,  each  central  to  a  mighty  system  in  his 
own  days,  how  largely  and  essentially  they  differed, 
whether  in  kind  or  in  degree  of  merit,  will  appear  in 
the  course  even  of  the  hastiest  sketch.  The  circum- 
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stances  in  which  they  agreed,  and  that  these  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  challenge  an  inquiry  into  their  characteristic 
differences,  and  to  support  the  interest  of  such  an  in¬ 
quiry,  will  probably  be  familiar  to  most  readers,  as 
among  the  commonplaces  of  general  history  which 
survive  even  in  the  daily  records  of  conversation. 
Few  people  can  fail  to  know  —  that  each  of  these 
memorable  men  stood  at  the  head  of  a  new  era  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  history,  and  of  a  great  movement  in  the  social 
development  of  nations  ;  that  each  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  a  new  dynasty  in  his  own  family,  the  one  by 
building  forwards  upon  a  basis  already  formed  by  his 
two  immediate  progenitors,  the  other  by  dexterously 
applying  to  a  great  political  crisis  his  own  military 
preponderance ;  and,  finally,  that  each  forfeited  within 
a  very  brief  period  —  the  one  in  his  own  person,  the 
other  in  the  persons  of  his  immediate  descendants  — 
the  giddy  ascent  which  he  had  mastered,  and  all  the 
distinctions  which  it  conferred  ;  in  short,  that  “  Time, 
which  gave,  did  his  own  gifts  confound  ;  ”  *  but  with 
this  mighty  difference  —  that  Time  co-operated  in  the 
one  case  with  extravagant  folly  in  the  individual,  and 
in  the  other  with  the  irresistible  decrees  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Charlemagne  were  both, 
in  a  memorable  degree,  the  favorites  of  fortune.  It  is 
true,  that  the  latter  found  himself  by  inheritance  in 
possession  of  a  throne,  which  the  other  ascended  by 
the  fortunate  use  of  his  own  military  advantages.  But 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne  had  been  recently  won  by 
his  family,  and  in  a  way  so  nearly  corresponding  to 
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that  which  was  afterwards  pursued  by  Napoleon,  that 
in  effect,  considering  how  little  this  usurpation  had 
been  hallowed  by  time,  the  throne  might,  in  each  case, 
if  not  won  precisely  on  the  same  terms,  be  considered 
to  be  held  by  the  same  tenure.  Charlemagne,  not  less 
than  Napoleon,  was  the  privileged  child  of  revolution; 
he  was  required  by  the  times,  and  indispensable  to  the 
crisis  which  had  arisen  for  the  Franks  ;  and  he  was 
himself  protected  by  the  necessities  to  which  he  minis¬ 
tered.  Clouds  had  risen,  or  were  rising,  at  that  era, 
on  every  quarter  of  France  ;  from  every  side  she  was 
menaced  by  hostile  demonstrations ;  and  without  the 
counsels  of  a  Charlemagne,  and  with  an  energy  of  ac¬ 
tion  inferior  to  his,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
experienced  misfortunes  which,  whilst  they  depressed 
herself,  could  not  but  have  altered  the  destinies  of 
Christendom  for  many  ages  to  come.  The  resources 
of  France,  it  is  true,  were  immense;  and,  as  regarded 
the  positions  of  her  enemies,  they  were  admirably  con¬ 
centrated.  But  to  be  made  available  in  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  which  the  times  demanded,  it  was  essential  that 
they  should  be  wielded  by  a  first-rate  statesman,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  first-rate  soldier.  The  statesman  and  the 
soldier  were  fortunately  found  united  in  the  person  of 
one  man  ;  and  that  man,  by  the  rarest  of  combinations, 
the  same  who  was  clothed  with  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state.  Less  power,  or  power  less  harmonious,  or 
newer  the  most  consummate  administered  with  less  ab¬ 
solute  skill,  would  doubtless  have  been  found  incom¬ 
petent  to  struggle  with  the  tempestuous  assaults  which 
then  lowered  over  the  entire  frontier  of  France.  It 
was  natural,  and,  upon  the  known  constitution  of 
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human  nature,  pretty  nearly  inevitable,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  very  extended  warfare  which  followed, 
love  for  that  glorious  trade  —  so  irritating  and  so  con¬ 
tagious  —  should  be  largely  developed  in  a  mind  as 
aspiring  as  Charlemagne’s,  and  stirred  by  such  gener¬ 
ous  sensibilities.  Yet  is  it  in  no  one  instance  recorded, 
that  these  sympathies  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,  moved  him  to  undertake  so  much  as  a  single 
campaign,  or  an  expedition  which  was  not  otherwise 
demanded  by  his  judgment,  or  that  they  interfered 
even  to  bias  or  give  an  impulse  to  his  judgment,  where 
it  had  previously  wavered.  In  every  case  he  tried  the 
force  of  negotiation  before  he  appealed  to  arms ;  nay, 
sometimes  he  condescended  so  far  in  his  love  of  peace, 
as  to  attempt  purchasing  with  gold,  rights  or  conces¬ 
sions  of  expediency,  which  he  knew  himself  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  amply  to  extort  by  arms.  Nor,  where  these 
courses  were  unavailing,  and  where  peace  was  no 
longer  to  be  maintained  by  any  sacrifices,  is  it  ever 
found  that  Charlemagne,  in  adopting  the  course  of  war, 
suffered  himself  to  pursue  it  as  an  end  valuable  in 
and  for  itself.  And  yet  that  is  a  result  not  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  for  a  long  and  conscientious  resistance  to  a 
measure  originally  tempting  to  the  feelings,  once  being 
renounced  as  utterly  unavailing,  not  seldom  issues  in  a 
headlong  surrender  of  the  heart  to  purposes  so  vio¬ 
lently  thwarted  for  a  time.  And  even  as  a  means,  war 
was  such  in  the  eyes  of  Charlemagne  to  something 
beyond  the  customary  ends  of  victory  and  domestic 
security.  Of  all  conquerors,  whose  history  is  known 
sufficiently  to  throw  light  upon  their  motives,  Charle¬ 
magne  is  the  only  one  who  looked  forward  to  the 
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benefit  of  those  he  conquered,  as  a  principal  element 
amongst  the  fruits  of  conquest.  “  Doubtless,”  says 
his  present  biographer,  “  to  defend  his  own  infringed 
territory,  and  to  punish  the  aggressors,  formed  a  part 
of  his  design  ;  but,  beyond  that,  he  aimed  at  civilizing 
a  people  whose  barbarism  had  been  for  centuries  the 
curse  of  the  neighboring  countries,  and  at  the  same 
time  communicating  to  the  cruel  savages,  who  shed 
the  blood  of  their  enemies  less  in  the  battle  than  in  the 
sacrifice,  the  bland  and  mitigating  spirit  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.” 

This  applies  more  particularly  and  circumstantially 
to  his  Saxon  campaigns  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  remark 
is  of  general  application.  At  that  time  a  weak  light 
of  literature  was  beginning  to  diffuse  improvement  in 
Italy,  in  France,  and  in  England.  France,  by  situa¬ 
tion  geographically,  and  politically  by  the  prodigious 
advantage  (which  she  exclusively  enjoyed)  of  an  un¬ 
divided  government,  with  the  benefit  consequently  of 
an  entire  unity  in  her  counsels,  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  communicating  the  blessings  of  intellectual  culture 
to  the  rest  of  the  European  continent,  and  for  sustain¬ 
ing  the  great  mission  of  civilizing  conquest.  Above 
all,  as  the  great  central  depository  of  Christian  knowl¬ 
edge,  she  seemed  specially  stationed  by  Providence  as 
a  martial  apostle  for  carrying  by  the  sword  that  mighty 
blessing,  which,  even  in  an  earthly  sense,  Charlemagne 
could  not  but  value  as  the  best  engine  of  civilization, 
to  the  potent  infidel  nations  on  her  southern  and  east¬ 
ern  frontier.  A  vast  revolution  Avas  at  hand  for  Europe  ; 
all  her  tribes  Avere  destined  to  be  fused  in  a  nerv  cru¬ 
cible,  to  be  recast  in  happier  moulds,  and  to  form 
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one  family  of  enlightened  nations,  to  compose  one 
great  collective  brotherhood,  united  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  faith  and  a  common  hope,  and  hereafter  to  be 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  proclaim  this 
unity,  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Christendom. 
Baptism,  therefore,  was  the  indispensable  condition 
and  forerunner  of  civilization ;  and  from  the  peculiar 
ferocity  and  the  sanguinary  superstitions  which  dis¬ 
figured  the  Pagan  nations  in  Central  Europe,  of  which 
the  leaders  and  the  nearest  to  France  were  the  Saxons, 
and  from  the  bigotry  and  arrogant  intolerance  of  the 
Mohammedan  nations  who  menaced  her  Spanish  fron¬ 
tier,  it  was  evident  that  by  the  sword  only  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  baptism  should  be  effectually  propagated. 
War,  therefore,  for  the  highest  purposes  of  peace, 
became  the  present  and  instant  policy  of  France ; 
bloodshed  for  the  sake  of  a  religion  the  most  benign  ; 
and  desolation  with  a  view  to  permanent  security.  The 
Frankish  emperor  was  thus  invited  to  indulge  in  this 
most  captivating  of  luxuries  —  the  royal  tiger-hunt  of 
war ;  as  being  also  at  this  time,  and  for  a  special 
purpose,  the  sternest  of  duties.  He  had  a  special  dis¬ 
pensation  for  wielding  at  times  a  barbarian  and  exter¬ 
minating  sword,  but  for  the  extermination  of  barbarism  ; 
and  he  was  privileged  to  be  in  a  single  instance  an 
Attila,  in  order  that  Attilas  might  no  more  arise. 
Simply  as  the  enemies,  bitter  and  perfidious  of  France, 
the  Saxons  were  a  legitimate  object  of  war;  as  the 
standing  enemies  of  civilization,  who  would  neither 
receive  it  for  themselves,  nor  tolerate  its  peaceable 
enjoyment  in  others,  they  and  Charlemagne  stood  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  as  it  were  by  hostile  instincts.  And 
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this  most  merciful  of  conquerors  was  fully  justified  in 
departing  for  once,  and  in  such  a  quarrel,  from  his 
general  rule  of  conduct ;  and  for  a  paramount  purpose 
of  comprehensive  service  to  all  mankind,  we  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  James,  that  Charlemagne  had  a  suffi¬ 
cient  plea,  and  that  he  has  been  censured  only  by  ca¬ 
lumnious  libellers,  or  by  the  feeble-minded,  for  applying 
a  Roman  severity  of  punishment  to  treachery  continu¬ 
ally  repeated.  The  question  is  one  purely  of  policy  ; 
and  it  may  be,  as  Mr.  James  is  disposed  to  think,  that 
in  point  of  judgment  the  emperor  erred  ;  but  certainly 
the  case  was  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  for  the  very  in¬ 
firmity  even  of  maternal  indulgence,  if  obstinately  and 
continually  abused,  must  find  its  ultimate  limit  ;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  Charlemagne  made 
his  election  for  the  harsher  course  without  a  violent 
self-conflict.  His  former  conduct  towards  those  very 
people,  his  infinite  forbearance,  his  long-suffering,  his 
monitory  threats,  all  make  it  a  duty  to  presume  that 
he  suffered  the  acutest  pangs  in  deciding  upon  a  vin¬ 
dictive  punishment ;  that  he  adopted  this  course  as 
being  virtually  by  its  consequences  the  least  sanguinary  ; 
and,  finally,  that  if  he  erred,  it  was  not  through  his 
heart,  but  by  resisting  its  very  strongest  impulses. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  Charlemagne  and  Bona¬ 
parte  succeeded  as  by  inheritance  to  one  great  element 
of  their  enormous  power ;  each  found,  ready  to  his 
hands,  that  vast  development  of  martial  enthusiasm, 
upon  which,  as  its  first  condition,  their  victorious 
career  reposed.  Each  also  found  the  great  armory  of 
resources  opened,  which  such  a  spirit,  diffused  over  so 
vast  a  territory,  must  in  any  age  insure.  Of  Charle- 
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magne,  in  an  age  when  as  yet  the  use  of  infantry  was 
hut  imperfectly  known,  it  may  be  said  symbolically, 
that  he  found  the  universal  people,  patrician  and  ple¬ 
beian,  chieftain  and  vassal,  with  the  left  foot  *  in  the 
stirrup  ;  of  Napoleon,  in  an  age  when  the  use  of  artil¬ 
lery  was  first  understood,  that  he  found  every  man 
standing  to  his  gun.  Both  in  short  found  war  in 
pro  cine  tu  ;  both  found  the  people  whom  they  governed, 
willing  to  support  the  privations  and  sacrifices  which 
war  imposes  ;  hungering  and  thirsting  for  its  glories, 
its  pomps  and  triumphs ;  entering  even  with  lively 
sympathy  of  pleasure  into  its  hardships  and  its  trials  ; 
and  thus,  from  within  and  from  without,  prepared  for 
military  purposes.  So  far  both  had  the  same  good 
fortune ;  f  neither  had  much  merit.  The  enthusiasm 

*  Or  perhaps  the  right,  for  the  Prussian  cavalry  (who  drew 
their  custom  from  some  regiments  in  the  service  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  they  again  traditionally  from  others)  are  always 
trained  to  mount  in  this  way. 

t  It  is  painful  to  any  man  of  honorable  feeling  that,  whilst 
a  great  rival  nation  is  pursuing  the  ennobling  profession  of  arms, 
his  own  should  be  reproached  contemptuously  with  a  sordid 
dedication  to  commerce.  However,  on  the  one  hand,  things  arc 
not  always  as  they  seem;  commerce  has  its  ennobling  effects, 
director  indirect,  war  its  barbarizing  degradations.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  facts  even  are  not  exactly  as  prima  facie 
they  were  supposed;  for  the  truth  is,  that,  in  proportion  to  its 
total  population,  England  had  more  men  in  arms  during  the 
last  war  than  France.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  case  may 
be  stated  thus  :  the  British  nation  is,  by  original  constitution  of 
mind,  and  by  long  enjoyment  of  liberty,  a  far  nobler  people  than 
the  French.  And  hence  we  see  the  reason  and  the  necessity  that 
the  French  should,  with  a  view  to  something  like  a  final  balance 
in  the  effect,  be  trained  to  a  nobler  profession.  Compensations 
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of  Napoleon’s  days  was  the  birth  of  republican  sen¬ 
timents,  and  built  on  a  reaction  of  civic  and  patriotic 
ardor.  In  the  very  plenitude  of  their  rage  against 
kings,  the  French  Republic  were  threatened  with  at¬ 
tack,  and  with  the  desolation  of  their  capital  by  a 
banded  crusade  of  kings ;  and  they  rose  in  frenzy  to 
meet  the  aggressors.  The  Allied  Powers  had  them¬ 
selves  kindled  the  popular  excitement  which  provoked 
this  vast  development  of  martial  power  amongst  the 
French,  and  first  brought  their  own  warlike  strength 
within  their  own  knowledge.  In  the  days  of  Charle¬ 
magne  the  same  martial  character  was  the  result  of 
ancient  habits  and  training,  encouraged  and  effectually 
organized  by  the  energy  of  the  aspiring  mayors  of  the 
palace,  or  great  lieutenants  of  the  Merovingian  kings. 
But  agreeing  in  this,  that  they  were  indebted  to  others 
for  the  martial  spirit  which  they  found,  and  that  both 
turned  to  their  account  a  power  not  created  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  differed,  however, 
in  the  utmost  possible  extent  as  to  the  final  application 
of  their  borrowed  advantages.  Napoleon  applied  them 
to  purposes  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  had 
originally  given  them  birth.  Nothing  less  than  patri¬ 
otic  ardor  in  defence  of  what  had  at  one  time  appeared 
to  be  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  could  have  availed  to 
evoke  those  mighty  hosts  which  gathered  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Revolution  on  the  German  and  Italian 
frontiers  of  France.  Yet  were  these  hosts  applied, 
under  the  perfect  despotism  of  Napoleon,  to  the  final 

arc  everywhere  produced  or  encouraged  by  nature  and  by  Provi¬ 
dence;  and  a  nobler  discipline  in  the  one  nation  is  doubtless 
some  equilibrium  to  a  nobler  nature  in  the  other. 
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extinction  of  liberty ;  and  the  armies  of  Jacobinism, 
who  had  gone  forth  on  a  mission  of  liberation  for 
Europe,  were  at  last  employed  in  riveting  the  chains 
of  their  compatriots,  and  forging  others  for  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom.  Far  otherwise  was  the  conduct 
of  Charlemagne.  The  Frankish  government,  though 
we  are  not  circumstantially  acquainted  with  its  forms, 
is  known  to  have  been  tempered  by  a  large  infusion 
of  popular  influence.  This  is  proved,  as  Mr.  James 
observes,  by  the  deposition  of  Chilperic ;  by  the  grand 
national  assemblies  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  and  by 
other  great  historical  facts.  Now,  the  situation  of 
Charlemagne,  successor  to  a  throne  already  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  and  in  his  own  person  a  mighty  amplifier  of 
its  glories,  and  a  leader  in  whom  the  Franks  had  un¬ 
limited  confidence,  threw  into  his  hands  an  unexam¬ 
pled  power  of  modifying  the  popular  restraints  upon 
himself  in  any  degree  he  might  desire. 

“  Nunquam  libertas  gratior  exit, 

Quam  sub  rege  pio  ”  — 

is  the  general  doctrine.  But  as  to  the  Franks  in  par¬ 
ticular,  if  they  resembled  their  modern  representatives 
in  their  most  conspicuous  moral  feature,  it  would  bo 
more  true  to  say,  that  the  bribe  and  the  almost  magical 
seduction  for  them ,  capable  of  charming  away  their 
sternest  resolutions,  and  of  relaxing  the  hand  of  the 
patriot  when  grasping  his  noblest  birthright,  has  ever 
lain  in  great  military  success,  in  the  power  of  bringing 
victory  to  the  national  standards,  and  in  continued 
offerings  on  the  altar  of  public  vanity.  In  tlieir  esti¬ 
mate  for  above  a  thousand  years,  it  has  been  found 
true  that  the  harvest  of  a  few  splendid  campaigns. 
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reaped  upon  the  fields  of  neighboring  nations,  far  out¬ 
weighs  any  amount  of  humbler  blessings  in  the  shape 
of  civil  and  political  privileges.  Charlemagne  as  a 
conqueror,  and  by  far  the  greatest  illustrator  of  the 
Fj  ankish  name,  might  easily  have  conciliated  their 
gratitude  and  admiration  into  a  surrender  of  popular 
i’4  hts  ;  or,  profiting  by  his  high  situation,  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  he  might  have  undermined 
their  props  ;  or,  by  a  direct  exertion  of  his  power,  he 
might  have  peremptorily  resumed  them.  Slowly  and 
surely,  or  summarily  and  with  violence,  this  great  em¬ 
peror  had  the  national  privileges  in  bis  power.  But 
the  beneficence  of  his  purposes  required  no  such 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  his  subjects.  War  brought 
with  it  naturally  some  extension  of  power ;  and  a 
military  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  armed  with  some 
discretionary  license.  But  in  the  civil  exercise  of  his 
authority,  the  emperor  was  content  with  the  powers 
awarded  to  him  by  law  and  custom.  His  great  schemes 
of  policy  were  all  of  a  nature  to  prepare  his  subjects 
for  a  condition  of  larger  political  influence  ;  he  could 
not  in  consistency  be  adverse  to  an  end  towards  which 
he  so  anxiously  prepared  the  means.  And  it  is  certain 
that,  although  some  German  writers  have  attempted  to 
fasten  upon  Charlemagne  a  charge  of  vexatious  inqui¬ 
sition  into  the  minor  police  of  domestic  life,  and  into 
petty  details  of  economy  below  the  majesty  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  character,  even  their  vigilance  of  research,  sharp¬ 
ened  by  malice,  has  been  unable  to  detect  throughout 
his  long  reign,  and  in  the  hurry  of  sudden  exigencies 
natural  to  a  state  of  uninterrupted  warfare  and  alarm, 
one  single  act  of  tyranny,  personal  revenge,  or  viola- 
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tion  of  the  existing  laws.  Charlemagne,  like  Napoleon, 
had  bitter  enemies,  some  who  were  such  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  his  public  purposes  ;  some  again  to  his  person 
upon  motives  of  private  revenge.  Tassilo,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Desiderius,  the  King  of 
the  Lombards,  acted  against  him  upon  the  bitterest 
instigations  of  feminine  resentment ;  each  of  these 
princes  conceiving  himself  concerned  in  a  family  quar¬ 
rel,  pursued  the  cause  which  he  had  adopted  in  the 
most  ferocious  spirit  of  revenge,  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  inflicted  death  upon  Charlemagne,  had  he 
fallen  into  their  power.  Of  this  he  must  himself  have 
been  sensible  ;  and  yet,  when  the  chance  of  war  threw 
both  of  them  into  his  power,  he  forbore  to  exercise 
even  those  rights  of  retaliation  for  their  many  provo¬ 
cations  which  the  custom  of  that  age  sanctioned  univer¬ 
sally  ;  he  neither  mutilated  nor  deprived  them  of  sight. 
Confinement  to  religious  seclusion  was  all  that  he 
inflicted ;  and  in  the  case  of  Tassilo,  where  mercy 
could  be  more  safely  exercised,  he  pardoned  him  so 
often,  that  it  became  evident  in  what  current  his  feel¬ 
ings  ran,  wherever  the  cruel  necessities  of  the  public 
service  allowed  him  to  indulge  them. 

In  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  upon  the  pro¬ 
vocations  offered  to  the  Frankish  nobility  by  his  third 
wife,  he  showed  the  same  spirit  of  excessive  clemency, 
a  clemency  which  again  reminds  us  of  the  first  Caesar, 
and  which  was  not  merely  parental,  but  often  recalls 
to  us  the  long-suffering  and  tenderness  of  spirit  which 
belong  to  the  infirmity  of  maternal  affection.  Here 
are  no  Palms,  executed  for  no  real  offence  known  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  without  a  trbd  *uch  a* 
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any  laws  in  any  country  would  have  conceded.  No 
innocent  D’Enghiens  murdered,  without  the  shadow  of 
provocation,  and  purely  on  account  of  his  own  rever¬ 
sionary  rights  ;  not  for  doing  or  meditating  wrong, 
hut  because  the  claims  which  unfortunately  he  inher¬ 
ited  might  by  possibility  become  available  in  his  per¬ 
son  ;  not,  therefore,  even  as  an  enemy  by  intention  or 
premeditation  ;  not  even  as  an  apparent  competitor, 
but  in  the  rare  character  of  a  competitor  presumptive  ; 
one  who  might  become  an  ideal  competitor  by  the 
extinction  of  a  whole  family,  and  even  then  no  sub¬ 
stantial  competitor  until  after  a  revolution  in  France, 
which  must  already  have  undermined  the  throne  of 
Bonaparte.  To  his  own  subjects,  and  his  own  kins¬ 
men,  never  did  Charlemagne  forget  to  be,  in  acts  as 
well  as  words,  a  parent.  In  his  foreign  relations,  it  is 
true,  for  one  single  purpose  of  effectual  warning, 
Charlemagne  put  forth  a  solitary  trait  of  Roman  harsh¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  case  which  we  have  already  noticed 
and  defended ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  comparison 
with  Napoleon,  remarkable  enough  it  is,  that  the  num¬ 
bers  sacrificed  on  this  occasion  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  on  the  celebrated  massacre  at  Jaffa,  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Napoleon  in  Council.*  In  the  Saxon,  as  in 
the  Syrian  massacre,  the  numbers  were  between  four 
and  five  thousand ;  not  that  the  numbers  or  the  scale 

*  “  In  council,”  we  say  purposely  and  in  candor;  for  the 
only  pleas  in  palliation  ever  set  up  by  Napoleon’s  apologists,  are 
these  two,  nccessihj,  the  devil’s  plea,  in  the  first  place;  secondly, 
that  the  guilt  of  the  transaction,  whether  more  or  less,  was  di¬ 
vided  amongst  the  general  and  the  several  members  of  his 
council. 
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of  the  transaction  can  affect  its  principle,  but  it  is  well 
to  know  it,  because  then  to  its  author,  as  now  to  us 
who  sit  as  judges  upon  it,  that  circumstance  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  failed  in  drawing  the  very  keenest 
attention  to  its  previous  consideration.  A  butchery, 
that  was  in  a  numerical  sense  so  vast,  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  escaped  its  author  in  a  hurry,  or  to  bo 
open  to  any  of  the  usual  palliations  from  precipitance 
or  inattention.  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  must 
equally  be  presumed  to  have  regarded  this  act  on  all 
sides,  to  have  weighed  it  in  and  for  itself,  and  to  have 
traversed  by  anticipation  the  whole  sum  of  its  conse¬ 
quences.  In  the  one  case  we  find  a  general,  the  leader 
of  a  soi-disant,  Christian  army,  the  representative  of  the 
“most  Christian”  nation,  and,  as  amongst  infidels, 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  supporting  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  Christian  good  faith,  unfortunately  pledged  by 
his  own  most  confidential  and  accredited  agents,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  to  a  promise  which  he  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  regarded  as  ruinous.  This  promise, 
fatal  to  Napoleon's  honor,  and  tarnishing  for  many  a 
year  to  the  Christian  name,  guaranteed  “quarter”  to 
a  large  body  of  Turkish  troops,  having  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  otherwise  well  able  to  have  made  a  despe¬ 
rate  defence.  Such  a  promise  was  peculiarly  embar¬ 
rassing  ;  provisions  ran  short,  and,  to  detain  them  as 
prisoners,  would  draw  murmurs  from  his  own  troops, 
now  suffering  hardships  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  have  turned  them  adrift  would  have  insured 
their  speedy  reappearance  as  active  enemies  to  a  di¬ 
minished  and  debilitated  army  ;  for,  as  to  sandin'*  them 
off  by  sea,  that  measure  was  impracticable,  as  well 
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from  want  of  shipping  as  from  the  presence  of  the 
English.  Such  was  the  dilemma,  doubtless  perplexing 
enough,  but  not  more  so  than  in  ten  thousand  other 
cases,  for  which  their  own  appropriate  ten  thousand 
remedies  have  been  found.  What  was  the  issue  ? 
The  entire  body  of  gallant  soldiers,  disarmed  upon  the 
faith  of  a  solemn  guarantee  from  a  Christian  general, 
standing  in  the  very  steps  of  the  noble  (and  the  more 
noble,  because  bigoted)  Crusaders,  were  all  mowed 
down  by  the  musketry  of  their  thrice  accursed  enemy  ; 
and,  by  way  of  crowning  treachery  with  treachery, 
some  few  who  had  swum  off  to  a  point  of  rock  in  the 
sea,  were  lured  back  to  destruction  under  a  second 
series  of  promises,  violated  almost  at  the  very  instant 
when  uttered.  A  larger  or  more  damnable  murder 
does  not  stain  the  memory  of  any  brigand,  bucca¬ 
neer,  or  pirate  ;  nor  has  any  army,  Huns,  Vandals, 
or  Mogul  Tartars,  ever  polluted  itself  by  so  base 
a  perfidy  ;  for,  in  this  memorable  tragedy,  the  whole 
army  were  accomplices.  Now,  as  to  Charlemagne,  he 
had  tried  the  effect  of  forgiveness  and  lenity  often  in 
vain.  Clemency  was  misinterpreted  ;  it  had  been,  and 
it  would  be,  construed  into  conscious  weakness.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  with  a  view  undoubtedly  to 
the  final  extinction  of  rebellions  which  involved  infi¬ 
nite  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  he  permitted  one  trial 
to  be  made  of  a  severe  and  sanguinary  chastisement. 
It  failed  ;  insurrections  proceeded  as  before,  and  it  was 
not  repeated.  But  the  main  difference  in  the  principle 
of  the  two  cases  is  this,  that  Charlemagne  had  exacted 
no  penalty  but  one,  which  the  laws  of  war  in  that  age 
conferred,  and  even  in  this  age  the  laws  of  allegiance. 
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However  bloody,  therefore,  this  tragedy  was  no  murder. 
It  was  a  judicial  punishment,  built  upon  known  acts 
and  admitted  laws,  designed  in  mercy,  consented  to 
unwillingly,  and  finally  repented.  Lastl)r,  instead  of 
being  one  in  a  multitude  of  acts  hearing  the  same 
character,  it  stood  alone  in  a  long  career  of  intercourse 
with  wild  and  ferocious  nations,  owning  no  control 
but  that  of  the  spear  and  sword. 

Many  are  the  points  of  comparison,  and  some  of 
them  remarkable  enough,  in  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  two  careers,  separated  by  a  thousand  years.  Both 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ;  but 
the  one  in  an  age  when  mechanical  forces,  and  the  aids 
of  art,  were  yet  imperfectly  developed  ;  the  other  in  an 
age  when  science  had  armed  the  arts  of  war  and  of 
locomotion  with  the  fabulous  powers  of  the  Titans, 
and  with  the  whole  resources  of  a  mighty  nation  at  his 
immediate  disposal.  Both,  by  means  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  feat,  achieved  the  virtual  conquest  of  Lombardy 
in  an  hour ;  but  Charlemagne,  without  once  risking 
the  original  impression  of  this  coup- d'  eclat ;  Napoleon, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  entirely  squandering  and  for¬ 
feiting  his  own  success,  that  in  the  battle  which  fol¬ 
lowed  he  was  at  first  utterly  defeated,  and  but  for  the 
blunder  of  his  enemy,  and  the  sudden  aid  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  friend,  irretrievably.  Both  suffered  politically 
by  the  repudiation  of  a  wife  ;  but  Charlemagne,  under 

*  And  from  tlie  fact  of  that  corps  in  Charlemagne’s  army, 
which  effected  the  passage,  having  been  commanded  by  his  uncle, 
Duke  Bernard,  this  mountain,  previously  known  as  the  Mom 
Jovis  (and,  by  corruption,  Mont  le  Joux),  very  justly  obtained 
the  more  modern  name  which  it  still  retains. 
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adequate  provocation,  and  with  no  final  result  of  evil ; 
Bonaparte  under  heavy  aggravations  of  ingratitude  and 
indiscretion.  Each  assumed  the  character  of  a  patron 
to  learning  and  learned  men  ;  but  Napoleon,  in  an 
age  when  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  self-patronized, 
when  no  possible  exertions  of  power  could  avail  to 
crush  it,  and  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  with  utter 
insincerity.  Charlemagne,  on  the  other  hand,  at  a 
time  when  the  countenance  of  a  powerful  protector 
made  the  whole  difference  between  revival  and  a  long 
extinction ;  and  what  was  still  more  to  the  purpose  cf 
doing  honor  to  his  memory,  not  merely  in  a  spirit  of 
sincerity,  but  of  fervid  activity.  Not  content  with 
drawing  counsel  and  aid  from  the  cells  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  even  the  short  time  which  he  passed  at  Rome,  he 
had  “collected  a  number  of  grammarians  (that  is, 
litterateurs )  and  arithmeticians,  the  poor  remains  of 
the  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  past,  and  engaged 
them  to  accompany  him  from  Italy  to  France.” 

What  resulted  in  each  case  from  these  great  efforts 
and  prodigious  successes  ?  Each  failed  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  any  permanent  inheritance  to  his  own 
glory  in  his  own  family.  But  Bonaparte  lived  to  lay 
in  ruins  even  his  personal  interest  in  this  great  edifice 
of  empire;  and  that  entirely  by  his  own  desperate  pre¬ 
sumption,  precipitance,  and  absolute  defect  of  self- 
command.  Charlemagne,  on  his  part,  lost  nothing  of 
what  he  had  gained:  if  his  posterity  did  not  long 
maintain  the  elevation  to  which  he  had  raised  them, 
that  did  but  the  more  proclaim  the  grandeur  of  the 
mind  which  had  reared  a  colossal  empire,  that  sank 
under  any  powers  inferior  to  his  own.  If  the  empire 
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itself  lost  its  unity,  and  divided  into  sections,  even  thus 
it  did  not  lose  the  splendor  and  prosperity  of  its  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  ;  and  the  pra'se  remains  entire  —  let  suc¬ 
ceeding  princes,  as  conservators,  have  failed  as  much 
and  as  excusably  as  they  ought —  that  he  erected  the 
following  splendid  empire  :  —  The  whole  of  Franco 
and  Belgium,  with  their  natural  boundaries  of  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  ;  to 
the  south,  Spain  between  the  Ebro  anti  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  to  the  north,  the  whole  of  Germany,  up  to  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  Italy,  as  far  as  the  lower  Calabria, 
was  either  governed  by  his  son,  or  tributary  to  his 
crown ;  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Liburnia,  and  Istria  (with 
the  exception  of  the  maritime  cities),  were  joined  to 
the  territories,  which  he  had  himself  conquered,  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  As  far  as  the  conflux  of  the 
Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save,  the  east  of  Eu¬ 
rope  acknowledged  his  power.  Most  of  the  Sclavonian 
tribes,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  paid  tribute 
and  professed  obedience  ;  and  Corsica,  Sardinia,  with 
the  Balearic  Islands,  were  dependent  upon  his  posses¬ 
sions  in  Italy  and  Spain, 

His  moral  were  yet  greater  than  his  territorial  con¬ 
quests  :  in  the  eloquent  language  of  his  present  histo¬ 
rian,  “  he  snatched  from  darkness  all  the  lands  he 
conquered  ;  and  may  be  said  to  have  added  the  whole 
of  Germany  to  the  world.”  Wherever  he  moved, 
civilization  followed  his  footsteps.  What  he  conquered 
was  emphatically  the  conquest  of  his  own  genius;  and 
his  vast  empire  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  own  crea¬ 
tion.  And  that  which,  under  general  circumstances 
would  have  exposed  the  hollowness  and  insufficiency 
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of  his  establishment,  was  for  him,  in  particular,  the 
seal  and  attestation  of  his  extraordinary  grandeur  of 
mind.  His  empire  dissolved  after  he  had  departed  ; 
his  dominions  lost  their  cohesion,  and  slipped  away 
from  the  nerveless  hands  which  succeeded  ;  a  sufficient 
evidence — were  there  no  other — that  all  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Frankish  throne,  wielded  by  imbecile 
minds,  were  inadequate  to  maintain  that  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Charlemagne,  they  had  availed  to  conquer 
and  cement. 


MODERN  GREECE.* 


What  are  the  nuisances,  special  to  Greece,  which 
repel  tourists  from  that  country  ?  They  are  three  — 
robbers,  fleas,  and  dogs.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  are, 
in  one  sense,  respectable  nuisances  —  they  are  ancient, 
and  of  classical  descent.  The  monuments  still  exist¬ 
ing  from  pre-Christian  ages,  in  memory  of  honest 
travellers  assassinated  by  brigands  of  klephts  (K).emai), 
show  that  the  old  respectable  calling  of  freebooters  by 
sea  and  land,  which  Thucydides,  in  a  well-known  pas¬ 
sage,  describes  as  so  reputable  an  investment  for  capi¬ 
tal  during  the  times  preceding  his  own,  and,  as  to 
northern  Greece,  even  during  his  own,  had  never 
entirely  languished,  as  with  us  it  has  done,  for  two 
generations,  on  the  heaths  of  Bagshot,  Hounslow,  or 
Finchley.  AVell  situated  as  these  grounds  were  for 
doing  business,  lying  at  such  convenient  distances  from 
the  metropolis,  and  studying  the  convenience  of  all 
parties  (since,  if  a  man  were  destined  to  lose  a  burden 
on  his  road,  surely  it  was  pleasing  to  his  feelings  that 
he  had  not  been  suffered  to  act  as  porter  over  ninety 
or  a  hundred  miles,  in  the  service  of  one  who  would 
neither  pay  him  nor  thank  him),  yet,  finally,  what 

*  1842.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands 
By  William  Mure  of  Caldwell. 
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through  hanks,  and  what  through  policemen,  the  con¬ 
cern  had  dwindled  to  nothing.  In  England,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  this  concern  was  technically  known  amongst 
men  of  business  and  “  family  men,”  as  the  “  Low 
Toby.”  In  Greece  it  was  called  hjareta  ;  and  Homeri- 
cally  speaking,  it  was  perhaps  the  only  profession 
thoroughly  respectable.  A  few  other  callings  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  furnishing  regular  bread  to 
decent  men  —  viz.,  the  doctor’s,  the  fortune-teller's 
or  conjurer’s,  and  the  armorer’s.  Indeed  it  is  clear, 
from  the  offer  made  to  Ulysses  of  a  job,  in  the  way  of 
hedging  and  ditching,  that  sturdy  big-boned  beggars, 
or  what  used  to  be  called  “  Abraham  men  ”  in  south¬ 
ern  England,  were  not  held  to  have  forfeited  any 
heraldic  dignity  attached  to  the  rank  of  pauper  (which 
was  considerable),  by  taking  a  farmer's  pay  where 
mendicancy  happened  to  be  “  looking  downwards.” 
Even  honest  labor  was  tolerated,  though,  of  course, 
disgraceful.  But  the  Corinthian  order  of  society,  to 
borrow  Burke’s  image,  was  the  bold  sea-rover,  the 
buccaneer,  or  (if  you  will  call  him  so)  the  robber  in 
all  his  varieties.  Titles  were,  at  that  time,  not  much 
in  use  —  honorary  titles  we  mean  ;  but  had  our  prefix 
of  “  Right  Honorable  ”  existed,  it  would  have  been 
assigned  to  burglars,  and  by  no  means  to  privy- 
councillors ;  as  again  our  English  prefix  of  “Ven¬ 
erable  ”  would  have  been  settled,  not  on  so  sheepish 
a  character  as  the  archdeacon,  but  on  the  spirited  ap- 
propriator  of  church  plate.  We  were  surprised  lately 
to  find,  in  a  German  work  of  some  authority,  so  gross 
a  misconception  of  Thucydides,  as  that  of  supposing 
him  to  be  in  jest.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  question 
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■which  he  represents  as  once  current,  on  speaking  a  ship 
in  the  Mediterranean,  “  Pray,  gentlemen,  are  you  rob¬ 
bers  ?  ”  actually  occurs  in  Homer;  and  to  Homer,  no 
doubt,  the  historian  alludes.  It  neither  was,  nor  could 
he  conceived,  as  other  than  complimentary  ;  for  the 
alternative  supposition  presumed  him  that  mean  and 
well-known  character  —  tuc  merchant,  who  basely  paid 
for  what  he  took.  It  was  plainly  asking.  Are  you  a 
knight  grand-cross  of  some  martial  order,  or  a  sort  of 
costermonger  ?  Anil  we  give  it  as  no  hasty  or  fanci¬ 
ful  opinion,  that  the  South  Sea  islands  (which  Bougain¬ 
ville  held  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  civilization) 
had,  in  fact,  reached  the  precise  stage  of  Homeric 
Greece.  The  power  of  levying  war,  as  yet  not  seques¬ 
tered  by  the  ruling  power  of  each  community,  was  a 
private  right  inherent  in  every  individual  of  any  one 
state  against  all  individuals  of  any  other.  Captain 
Cook’s  ship,  the  Resolution,  and  her  consort,  the 
Adventure,  were  as  much  independent  states  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  lawful  war  to  the  islanders,  as  Owyhee,  in  the 
Sandwich  group,  was  to  Tongataboo  in  the  Friendly 
group.  So  that  to  have  taken  an  Old  Bailey  view  of 
the  thefts  committed  on  the  deck  was  unjust,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  ineffectual ;  the  true  remedy  being  by  way  of 
treaty  or  convention  with  the  chiefs  of  every  island. 
And  perhaps,  if  Homer  had  tried  it,  the  same  remedy 
(in  effect,  regular  payments  of  Hack-mail )  might  have 
been  found  available  in  his  day. 

It  is  too  late  to  suggest  that  idea  now.  The  pr’ncely 
pirates  are  gone;  and  the  last  dividend  has  been  paid 
upon  their  booty  ;  so  that,  whether  he  gained  or  lost 
by  them,  Homer’s  estate  is  not  liable  to  any  future 
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inquisitions  from  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  or 
other  sharks.  He,  whether  amongst  the  plundered,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  a  considerable  shareholder  in  the 
joint-stock  privateers  from  Tenedos,  &c.,  is  safe  both 
from  further  funding  and  refunding.  We  are  not. 
And  the  first  question  of  moment  to  any  future  tourist 
is,  What  may  be  the  present  value,  at  a  British  in¬ 
surance  office,  of  any  given  life  risked  upon  a  tour  in 
Greece  ?  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  the  particular  route.  A  late  prime  minister 
of  Greece,  under  the  reigning  king  Otho,  actually 
Dsrw.hed  by  means  of  one  day’s  pleasure  excursion 
from  Athens,  though  meeting  neither  thief  nor  robber. 
He  lost  his  way ;  and  this  being  scandalous  in  an  ex¬ 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  having  ladies  under  hi? 
guidance,  who  were  obliged,  like  those  in  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,  to  pass  the  night  in  an  Athe¬ 
nian  wood,  his  Excellency  died  of  vexation.  Where 
may  not  men  find  a  death  ?  But  we  ask  after  the 
calculation  of  any  office  which  takes  extra  risks  ;  and, 
as  a  basis  for  such  a  calculation,  we  submit  the  range 
of  tour  sketched  by  Pausanias,  more  than  sixteen  cen¬ 
turies  back  —  that  JJavaana/.i /  rtiniodog,  as  Colonel 
Leake  describes  it,  which  carries  a  man  through  the 
heart  of  all  that  can  chiefly  interest  in  Greece.  Where 
are  the  chances,  upon  such  a  compass  of  Greek  travel¬ 
ling,  having  only  the  ordinary  escort  and  arms,  or 
having  no  arms  (which  the  learned  agree  in  thinking 
the  safer  plan  at  present),  that  a  given  traveller  will 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  an  English  moon,  or  again 
embrace  his  “  placens  uxor  ”  ?  As  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  it  is  one  stock  trick  of  Whiggery  to  treat  the 
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chances  of  assassination  in  the  light  of  an  English 
hypochondriacal  chimera,  so  for  a  different  reason  it  has 
been  with  regard  to  Italy,  and  soon  will  be  for  Greece. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  fine  subject  for  jesting  — 
the  English  idea  of  stilettos  in  Rome,  and  masqucd 
bravos,  and  assassins  who  charged  so  much  an  inch  for 
the  depth  of  their  wounds.  But  all  the  laughter  did 
not  save  a  youthful  English  marriage-party  from  being 
atrociously  massacred ;  a  grave  English  professional 
man  with  his  wife  from  being  carried  off  to  a  moun¬ 
tainous  captivity,  and  reserved  from  slaughter  only 
by  the  prospect  of  ransom  ;  a  British  nobleman’s  son 
from  death  or  the  consequences  of  Italian  barbarity ; 
or  a  prince,  made  such  by  the  universal  Father  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  from  having  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  his  mansion  violated,  and  the  most  valuable 
captives  carried  off  by  day-light  from  his  household. 
In  Greece  apparently  the  state  of  things  is  worse,  be¬ 
cause  absolutely  worse  under  a  far  slighter  temptation. 
But  Mr.  Mure  is  of  opinion  that  Greek  robbers  have 
private  reasons  as  yet  for  sparing  English  tourists. 

So  far  then  is  certain  —  viz.,  that  the  positive  danger 
is  greater  in  poverty-stricken  Greece  than  in  rich  and 
splendid  Italy.  But  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  danger, 
positively  and  not  relatively,  it  is  probably  as  yet  im¬ 
perfect  from  mere  defect  of  experience :  the  total 
amount  of  travellers  is  unknown.  And  it  may  be 
argued  that  at  least  Colonel  Leake,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and 
our  present  Mr.  Mure,  with  as  many  more  as  have 
written  books,  cannot  be  among  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  There  is  evidence  in  octavo  that  they 
are  yet  “  to  the  fore.”  Still  with  respect  to  books, 
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after  all,  they  may  have  been  posthumous  works :  or, 
to  put  the  case  in  another  form,  who  knows  how  many 
excellent  works  in  medium  quarto,  not  less  than  crown 
octavo,  may  have  been  suppressed  and  intercepted  in 
their  rudiments  by  these  expurgatorial  ruffians  r  Mr. 
Mure  mentions  as  the  exquisite  reason  for  the  present 
fashion  of  shooting  from  an  ambush  first,  and  settling 
accounts  afterwards,  that  by  this  means  they  evade  the 
chances  of  a  contest.  The  Greek  robber,  it  seems, 
knows  as  well  as  Cicero  that  “  non  semper  viator  a  la- 
trone,  nonnunquam  etiam  latro  a  viatore  occiditur”  — 
a  disappointment  that  makes  one  laugh  exceedingly. 
Now  this  rule  as  to  armed  travellers  is  likely  to  bear 
hard  upon  our  countrymen,  who  being  rich  (else  how 
come  they  in  Greece  ?)  will  surely  be  brilliantly  armed  ; 
and  thus  again  it  may  be  said,  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different  from  Juvenal’s  — 

“  Et  vacuus  cantat  coram  latrone  viator;  ” 

Vacuus  not  of  money,  but  of  pistols.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  though  possibly  sound  law  for  the  thickets 
of  Mount  Cithaeron,  this  would  be  too  unsafe  a  policy 
as  a  general  rule :  too  often  it  is  the  exposure  of  a 
helpless  exterior  which  first  suggests  the  outrage.  And 
perhaps  the  best  suggestion  for  the  present  would  be, 
that  travellers  should  carry  in  their  hands  an  apparent 
telescope  or  a  reputed  walking- cane ;  which  peaceful 
and  natural  part  of  his  appointments  will  first  operate 
to  draw  out  his  lurking  forest  friend  from  his  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  on  closer  colloquy,  if  this  friend  should 
turn  restive,  then  the  “  Tuscan  artist’s  tube,”  contrived 
of  course  a  double  debt  to  pay,  will  suddenly  reveal 
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another  sort  of  tube,  insinuating  an  argument  sufficient 
for  the  refutation  of  any  sophism  whatever.  This  is 
the  best  compromise  which  we  can  put  forward  with 
the  present  dilemma  in  Greece,  where  it  seems  that  to 
be  armed  or  to  be  unarmed  is  almost  equally  perilous 
—  to  be  armed  is  to  insure  a  shot  from  an  ambush. 
But  our  secret  opinion  is,  that  in  all  countries  alike,  the 
only  absolute  safeguard  against  highway  robbery  is  — 
a  railway  ;  for  then  the  tables  are  turned ;  not  he  who 
is  stopped  incurs  the  risk,  but  he  who  stops  :  we  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Samson  himself  could  have  pulled  up  his 
namesake  on  the  Liverpool  railway.  Recently,  indeed, 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  a  motion  to  show 
cause  by  Sergeant  Bompas,  in  Hewitt  v.  Price,  Tindal 
(Chief-Justice)  said  —  “We  cannot  call  a  railway  a 
public  security, I  think  ”  ( laughter ) ;  but  we  think 
otherwise.  In  spite  of  “laughter,”  we  consider  it  a 
specific  against  the  “  Low  Toby.”  And,  en  attendant, 
there  is  but  one  step  towards  amelioration  cf  things 
for  Greece,  which  lies  in  summary  ejecting  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian  locusts.  Where  all  offices  of  profit  or  honor 
are  engrossed  by  needy  aliens,  you  cannot  expect  a 
cheerful  temper  in  the  people.  And,  unhappily,  from 

*  Chief- Justice  squinted  probably  at  the  Versailles  affair, 
where  parties  were  incinerated;  for  which,  in  Yorkshire,  there 
is  a  local  word  —  crozelled,  applied  to  those  who  lie  down  upon 
a  treacherous  lime-pit  whose  crust  gives  way  to  their  weight. 
But  if  he  meant  security  in  the  sense  of  public  funds,  Chief- 
Justice  was  still  more  in  error,  as  he  will  soon  learn.  For  the 
British  railways  now  yield  a  regular  income  of  three  millions 
per  annum  —  one-tenth  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt; 
offer  as  steady  an  investment  as  the  three  per  cent,  consols ;  and 
will  soon  be  quoted  in  other  securities. 
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moody  discontent  in  Greece  to  the  taking  of  purses  is 
short  transition. 

Thus  have  we  disposed  of  “  St.  Nicholas’s  Clerks.” 
Next  we  come  to  fleas  and  dogs:  Have  we  a  remedy 
for  these  ?  We  have  :  but  as  to  fleas,  applicable  or 
not,  according  to  the  purpose  with  which  a  man  travels. 
If,  as  happened  at  times  to  Mr.  Mure,  a  natural,  and, 
for  his  readers,  a  beneficial  anxiety  to  see  something 
of  domestic  habits,  overcomes  all  sense  of  personal  in¬ 
convenience,  he  will  wish,  at  any  cost,  to  sleep  in  Gre¬ 
cian  bedrooms,  and  to  sit  by  German  hearths.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  sensible  of  the  honor  attached  to 
being  bit  by  a  flea  lineally  descended  from  an  Athe¬ 
nian  flea  that  in  one  day  may  possibly  have  bit  three 
such  men  as  Pericles,  Phidias,  and  Euripides,  many 
quiet,  unambitious  travellers  might  choose  to  dispense 
with  “  glory,”  and  content  themselves  with  a  view  of 
Greek  external  nature.  To  these  persons  we  would 
recommend  the  plan  of  carrying  amongst  their  bag¬ 
gage  a  tent,  with  portable  camp-beds ;  one  of  those, 
as  originally  invented  upon  the  encouragement  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns  from  1809  to  1814,  and  subse¬ 
quently  improved,  would  meet  all  ordinary  wants.  It 
was  objected,  indeed,  that  by  this  time  the  Grecian 
fleas  must  have  colonized  the  very  hills  and  woods : 
as  once,  we  remember,  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  to  a 
person  who  proposed  bathing  in  the  Thames  by  way 
of  a  ready  ablution  from  the  July  dust,  another  re¬ 
plied,  “  My  dear  sir,  by  no  means ;  the  river  itself  is 
dusty.  Consider  what  it  is  to  have  received  the  dust 
of  London  for  nineteen  hundred  years  since  Caesar’s 
invasion,  without  having  once  been  swept.”  But  in 
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any  case  the  water-cups,  in  which  the  bed-posts  rest, 
forbid  the  transit  of  creatures  not  able  to  swim  or  to 
fly.  A  flea  indeed  leaps  ;  and,  by  all  report,  in  a  way 
that  far  beats  a  tiger  —  taking  the  standard  of  meas¬ 
urement  from  the  bodies  of  the  competitors.  But  even 
this  may  be  remedied  :  giving  the  maximum  leap  of  a 
normal  flea,  it  is  always  easy  to  raise  the  bed  inde¬ 
finitely  from  the  ground  —  space  upwards  is  unlimited 
—  and  the  supporters  of  the  bed  may  be  made  to  meet 
in  one  pillar,  coated  with  so  viscous  a  substance  as  to 
put  even  a  flea  into  chancery. 

As  to  dogs,  the  case  is  not  so  easily  settled ;  and 
before  the  reader  is  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  our 
remedy,  he  ought  to  understand  the  evil  in  its  whole 
extent.  After  all  allowances  for  vermin  that  waken 
you  before  your  time,  or  assassins  that  send  you  to 
sleep  before  your  time,  no  single  Greek  nuisance  can 
be  placed  on  the  same  scale  with  the  dogs  attached  to 
every  menage,  whether  household  or  pastoral.  Surely 
as  a  stranger  approaches  to  any  inhospitable  door  of 
the  peasantry,  often  before  he  knows  of  such  a  door  as 
in  rerum  natura,  out  bounds  upon  him  by  huge  career¬ 
ing  leaps  a  horrid  infuriated  ruffian  of  a  dog  —  often¬ 
times  a  huge  jnoloss,  big  as  an  English  cow  —  active 
as  a  leopard,  fierce  as  a  hyena,  but  more  powerful  by 
much,  and  quite  as  little  disposed  to  hear  reason.  So 
situated  —  seeing  an  enemy  in  motion  with  whom  it 
would  be  as  idle  to  negotiate  as  with  an  earthquake  — 
what  is  the  bravest  man  to  do  ?  Shoot  him  ?  Ay  ; 
that  was  pretty  much  the  course  taken  by  a  young  man 
who  lived  before  Troy  :  and  see  what  came  of  it.  This 
man,  in  fact  a  boy  of  seventeen,  had  walked  out  to  see 
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the  city  of  Mycenae  —  which  in  those  days  was  as 
fashionable  as  Baden-Baden — leaving  his  elder  cousin 
at  the  hotel  sipping  his  wine.  Out-  sprang  a  huge  dog 
from  the  principal  house  in  what  you  might  call  the 
High  Street  of  Mycenae  ;  the  young  man's  heart  began 
to  palpitate  ;  he  was  in  that  state  of  excitement  which 
affects  most  people  when  fear  mingles  with  excessive 
anger.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Pistols  he  had  none, 
not  even  Colt’s  revolvers.  And,  as  nobody  came  cut 
to  his  aid,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  ground  ;  seized  a 
cliemadion  (or  paving-stone),  smashed  the  skull  of  the 
odious  brute,  and  with  quite  as  much  merit  as  Count 
Robert  of  Paris  wras  entitled  to  have  claimed  from  his 
lucky  hit  in  the  dungeon,  then  walked  off  to  report  his 
little  exploit  to  his  cousin  at  the  hotel?  But  what 
followed.  The  wretches  in  the  house,  who  never 
cared  to  show  themselves  so  long  as  it  might  only  be 
the  dog  killing  a  boy,  all  came  tumbling  out  by  crowds 
when  once  it  became  clear  that  a  boy  had  killed  the 
dog.  “  A  In  lanterne  !  ”  they  yelled  out ;  valiantly 
charged  en  masse  ;  and  among  them  they  managed  to 
kill  the  boy.  But  there  was  a  reckoning  to  pay  for 
this.  Had  they  known  who  it  was  that  sat  drinking 
at  the  hotel,  they  would  have  thought  twice  before 
they  backed  their  brute.  That  cousin,  whom  the  poor 
boy  had  left  at  his  wine,  happened  to  be  an  ugly  cus¬ 
tomer  —  Hercules  incog.  It  is  needless  to  specify  the 
result.  The  child  unborn  had  reason  to  rue  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  boy.  For  his  cousin  proved  quite  as  deaf 
to  all  argument  or  submission  as  their  own  foul  thief 
of  a  dog  or  themselves.  Suffice  it  that  the  royal  house 
of  Mycenae,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon's  edicts, 
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ceased  to  reign.  But  here  is  the  evil  ;  few  men  leave 
a  Hercules  at  their  hotel  ;  and  all  will  have  to  stand 
the  vindictive  fury  of  the  natives  for  their  canine 
friends,  if  you  should  happen  to  pistol  them.  Be  it 
in  deliverance  of  your  own  life,  or  even  of  a  lady’s  by 
your  side,  no  apology  would  be  listened  to.  In  fact, 
besides  the  disproportionate  annoyance  to  a  traveller's 
nerves,  that  he  shall  be  kept  uneasy  at  every  turn  of 
the  road  in  mere  anxiety  as  to  the  next  recurrence  of 
struggles  so  desperate,  it  arms  the  indignation  of  a 
bold  Briton  beforehand  —  that  a  horrid  brute  shall  be 
thought  entitled  to  kill  him  ;  and  if  he  does,  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  an  accident :  but  if  he,  a  son  of  the  mighty 
island,  kills  the  brute,  instantly  a  little  hybrid  Greek 
peasant  shall  treat  it  as  murder. 

Many  years  ago,  we  experienced  the  selfsame  annoy¬ 
ance  in  the  north  of  England.  Let  no  man  talk  of 
courage  in  such  cases.  Most  justly  did  Marechal  Saxe 
ask  an  officer  sneeringly,  who  protested  that  he  had 
never  known  the  sensation  of  fear,  and  could  not  well 
imagine  what  it  was  like,  had  he  never  snuffed  a  can¬ 
dle  with  his  fingers  ?  “  Because,  in  that  case,”  said 

the  veteran,  “  I  fancy  you  must  have  felt  afraid  of 
burning  your  thumb.”  A  brave  man,  on  a  service  of 
known  danger,  braces  up  his  mind  by  a  distinct  effort 
to  the  necessities  of  his  duty.  The  great  sentiment 
that  it  is  his  duty,  the  sentiments  of  honor  and  of 
country,  reconcile  him  to  the  service  while  it  lasts. 
No  use,  besides,  in  ducking  before  shot,  or  dodging, 
or  skulking  ;  he  that  faces  the  storm  most  cheerfully, 
has  after  all  the  best  chance  of  escaping  —  were  that 
the  object  of  consideration.  But,  as  soon  as  this  trial 
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is  over,  and  the  energy  called  forth  by  a  high  tension 
of  duty  has  relaxed,  the  very  same  man  often  shrinks 
from  ordinary  trials  of  his  prowess.  Having,  perhaps, 
little  reason  for  confidence  in  his  own  bodily  strength, 
seeing  no  honor  in  the  struggle,  and  sure  that  no  duty 
would  he  hallowed  by  any  result,  he  shrinks  from  it 
in  a  way  which  surprises  those  who  have  heard  of  his 
martial  character.  Brave  men  in  extremities  are  many 
times  the  most  nervous,  and  the  shyest  under  perils  of 
a  mean  order.  We,  without  claiming  the  benefit  of 
these  particular  distinctions,  happened  to  he  specially 
“  soft  ”  on  this  one  danger  from  dogs.  Not  from  the 
mere  terror  of  a  bite,  but  from  the  shocking  doubt 
besieging  such  a  case  for  four  or  five  months  that  hy¬ 
drophobia  may  supervene.  Think,  excellent  reader,  if 
we  should  suddenly  prove  hydrophobous  in  the  middle 
of  this  paper,  how  would  you  distinguish  the  hydro¬ 
phobous  from  the  non-hydrophobous  parts  ?  You 
would  say,  as  Voltaire  of  Rousseau,  “  Sa  plume  ap- 
paremment  brulera  le  papier.”  Such  being  the  horror 
ever  before  our  mind  —  images  of  eyeballs  starting 
from  their  sockets,  spasms  suffocating  the  throat  — 
we  could  not  see  a  dog  starting  off  into  a  yell  of  sud¬ 
den  discovery  bound  for  the  foot  of  our  legs,  but  that 
undoubtedly  a  mixed  sensation  of  panic  and  fury  over¬ 
shadowed  us  ;  a  %8QiAudiov  was  not  always  at  hand  ; 
and  without  practice  we  could  have  little  confidence  in 
our  power  of  sending  it  home,  else  many  is  the  head 
we  should  have  crushed.  Sometimes,  where  more 
than  one  dog  happened  to  be  accomplices  in  the  out¬ 
rage,  we  were  not  altogether  out  of  danger.  “  Euri¬ 
pides,”  we  said,  “  was  really  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
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dogs  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  in  Hounslow,  but  a  month 
since,  a  little  girl  was  all  but  worried  by  the  buck- 
hounds  of  a  greater  sovereign  than  Archelaus  ;  and 
why  not  we  by  the  dogs  of  a  farmer  ?  ”  The  scene 
lay  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Oftentimes  it 
would  happen  that  in  summer  we  had  turned  aside 
from  the  road,  or  perhaps  the  road  itself  forced  us  to 
pass  a  farm-house  from  which  the  family  might  he 
absent  in  the  hay-field.  Unhappily  the  dogs  in  such 
a  case  are  often  left  behind.  And  many  have  been  the 
fierce  contests  in  which  we  have  embarked  ;  for,  as  to 
retreating,  be  it  known  that  there  (as  in  Greece)  the 
murderous  savages  will  pursue  you  —  sometimes  far 
into  the  highroad.  That  result  it  was  which  uniformly 
brought  us  back  to  a  sense  of  our  own  wrong,  and 
finally  of  our  rights.  “  Come,”  we  used  to  say,  “  this 
is  too  much  ;  here  at  least  is  the  king’s  highway,  and 
things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  if  we,  who 
partake  of  a  common  nature  with  the  king,  and  write 
good  Latin,  whereas  all  the  world  knows  what  sort  of 
Latin  is  found  among  dogs,  may  not  have  as  good  a 
right  to  standing-room  as  a  low-bred  quadruped  with 
a  tail  like  you.”  Non  usque  adeo  summis  permiscuit 
ima  longa  dies,  &c.  We  remember  no  instance  which 
ever  so  powerfully  illustrated  the  courage  given  by  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude.  So  long  as  we  felt  that  we 
were  trespassing  on  the  grounds  of  a  stranger  we  cer¬ 
tainly  sneaked,  we  seek  not  to  deny  it.  But  once 
landed  on  the  highroad,  where  we  knew  cur  own  title 
to  be  as  good  as  the  dogs,  not  all  the  world  should 
have  persuaded  us  to  budge  one  foot. 

Our  reason  for  going  back  to  these  old  Cumbrian 
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remembrances  will  be  found  in  what  follows.  Deeply 
incensed  at  the  insults  we  had  been  obliged  to  put  up 
with  for  years,  brooding  oftentimes  over 

“  Wrongs  unredress’d,  and  insults  unavenged,” 

we  asked  ourselves  —  Is  vengeance  hopeless  ?  And  at 
length  we  hit  upon  the  following  scheme  of  retribu¬ 
tion.  This  it  is  —  useless  to  myself,  as  it  happened 
on  English  ground  —  which  we  propose  as  applicable 
to  Greece.  Well  acquainted  with  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  bull-dog,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  mastiff, 
we  determined  to  obtain  two  such  companions  ;  to  re¬ 
traverse  all  our  old  ground  ;  to  make  a  point,  like 
Tulus,  of  visiting  every  house  where  we  had  been 
grossly  insulted  by  dogs ;  and  to  commit  our  cause  to 
the  management  of  these  new  allies.  “  Let  us  see,” 
said  we,  “  if  they  will  speak  in  the  same  bullying  tone 
this  time.”  “But  with  what  ulterior  views?”  the 
dispassionate  reader  asks.  The  same,  we  answer, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  professed  as  the  objects  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  —  “  Indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future.”  Years,  however,  passed  on  ;  Charles 
X.  fell  from  his  throne  ;  the  Reform  Bill  passed  ;  other 
things  occurred,  and  at  last  this  change  struck  us  — 
that  the  dogs,  on  whom  our  vengeance  would  alight, 
generally  speaking,  must  belong  to  a  second  genera¬ 
tion,  or  even  a  third,  in  descent  from  our  personal 
enemies.  Now,  this  vengeance  “  by  procuration  ” 
seemed  no  vengeance  at  all.  But  a  plan  which  failed 
as  regarded  our  own  past  wrongs,  may  yet  apply  ad¬ 
mirably  to  a  wrong  current  and  in  progress.  If  we 
Englishmen  may  not  pistol  Greek  canine  ruffians,  at 
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any  rate  we  suppose  an  English  bull-dog  has  a  right  to 
make  a  tour  in  Greece.  A  mastiff,  if  he  pays  for  his 
food  and  lodgings,  possesses  as  good  a  title  to  see 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus  as  a  Bavarian,  perhaps 
even  as  Themistocles  in  times  of  old,  and  a  better  than 
a  Turk  ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass  quietly 
along  the  roads  on  his  own  private  affairs,  the  more  is 
the  pity.  But  assuredly  the  consequences  will  not  fall 
on  him ;  we  know  enough  of  the  sublime  courage  be¬ 
stowed  on  that  heroic  animal,  to  he  satisfied  that  he 
will  shake  the  life  out  of  any  enemy  that  Greece  can 
show.  The  embassy  sent  by  Napoleon  to  the  Shah  of 
Persia  about  the  year  1810,  complained  much  and 
often  of  the  huge  dogs  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
Western  Asia,  whether  Turkish  or  Persian  ;  and,  by 
later  travels  amongst  the  Himalayas,  it  seems  that  the 
same  gigantic  ruffians  prevail  in  Central  Asia.  But 
the  noble  English  bull-dogs,  who,  being  but  three  in 
number,  did  not  hesitate  for  one  instant  to  rush  upon 
the  enormous  lion  at  Warwick,  will  face  any  enemy  in 
the  world,  and  will  come  off  victors,  unless  hyperboli- 
cally  overweighted  ;  a  peril  which  need  not  be  appre¬ 
hended,  except  perhaps  in  Laconia  or  Messenia. 

Here,  therefore,  we  should  be  disposed  to  leave  the 
subject.  But,  as  it  is  curious  for  itself,  is  confessedly 
of  importance  to  the  traveller,  and  has  thrown  light 
upon  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey  that  had  previously 
been  unintelligible,  we  go  on  to  one  other  suggestion 
furnished  by  the  author  before  us.  It  is  really  a  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  annotations 
upon  Homer  than  nine  in  ten  of  all  that  we  read  :  — ■ 

“  Among  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  with 
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which  the  classical  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  struck, 
between  the  habits  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  as 
still  exemplified  in  Greece,  and  those  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  same  country,  there  is  none  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  arrest  his  attention  than  the  correspondence 
of  the  shepherds’  encampments,  scattered  on  the  face 
of  the  less  cultivated  districts,  with  the  settlements 
of  the  same  kind  whose  concerns  are  so  frequently 
brought  forward  in  the  imagery  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey.  Accordingly,  the  passage  of  Homer  to  which  the 
existing  peculiarity  above  described  ”  (viz.,  of  pelting 
off  dogs  by  large  jagged  stones)  “  affords  the  mosf 
appropriate  commentary,  is  the  scene  where  Ulysses, 
disguised  as  a  beggar,  in  approaching  the  farm  of  the 
swineherd,  is  fiercely  assaulted  by  the  dogs,  but  de¬ 
livered  by  the  master  of  the  establishment.  Pope’s 
translation,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  expres¬ 
sions  ”  (amongst  which  Mr.  Mure  notices  mastiff  as 
“  not  a  good  term  for  a  sheep-dog  ”),  “  here  conveys 
with  tolerable  fidelity  the  spirit  of  the  original :  — 

“  ‘  Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew, 

With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew ; 

Down  sate  the  sage;  and,  cautious  to  withstand, 

Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 

Sudden  the  master  runs  —  aloud  he  calls; 

And  from  his  hasty  hand  the  leather  falls; 

With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away; 

The  scattered  dogs  around  at  distance  bay.’  ”  — 

Odyss.  xiv.  29. 

First,  however,  let  us  state  the  personal  adventure, 
which  occasions  this  reference  to  Homer,  as  it  illus¬ 
trates  a  feature  in  Greek  scenery,  and  in  the  composi- 
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tion  of  Greek  Society.  In  tke  early  part  of  his  trav¬ 
els,  on  a  clay  when  Mr.  Mure  was  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  immortal  Missolonghi,  he  (as  better  mounted) 
had  ridden  ahead  of  his  suite.  Suddenly  he  came 
upon  “  an  encampment  of  small,  low,  reed  wigwams,” 
which  in  form  resembled  “  the  pastoral  capanne  of  the 
Roman  plain,”  hut  were  “  vastly  inferior  in  size  and 
structure.”  Women  and  children  were  sitting  outside  : 
but  finally  there  crawled  forth  from  the  little  miser¬ 
able  hovels  two  or  three  male  figures  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions  as  seemed  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  entire 
dwellings.  Several  others  joined  them,  all  remarkable 
for  size  and  beauty.  And  one,  whose  air  of  authority 
bespoke  his  real  rank  of  chief,  Mr.  Mure  pronounces 
“  a  most  magnificent  looking  barbarian.”  This  was  a 
nomad  tribe  of  Wallachian  shepherds,  descended  (it  is 
supposed)  from  the  Dacian  colonies,  Romans  inter¬ 
mingled  with  natives,  founded  by  the  later  Caesars ; 
the  prevalent  features  of  their  faces  are,  it  seems, 
Italian  ;  their  language  is  powerfully  veined  with 
Latin  ;  their  dress,  differing  from  that  of  all  their 
Albanian  neighbors,  resembles  the  dress  of  Dacian 
captives  sculptured  on  the  triumphal  monuments  of 
Rome ;  and  lastly,  their  peculiar  name,  Vlack  Walla- 
chian,  indicates  in  the  Sclavonic  language  pretty  much 
the  same  relation  to  a  foreign  origin,  as  in  German  is 
indicated  by  the  word  Welsh :  an  affinity  of  which 
word  is  said  to  exist  in  our  word  Walnut,  where  wall 
(as  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  thinks)  means  alien,  out¬ 
landish.  The  evidence,  therefore,  is  as  direct  for  their 
non-Grecian  descent  as  could  be  desired.  But  they 
are  interesting  to  Greece  at  this  time,  because  annu- 
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ally  migrating  from  Thessaly  in  the  summer,  and  dif¬ 
fusing  themselves  in  the  patriarchal  style  with  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  flocks,  over  the  sunny 
vales  of  Bceotia,  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  general  of 
Southern  Greece.  Their  men  are  huge,  but  they  are 
the  mildest  of  the  human  race.  Their  dogs  are  huge 
also ;  so  far  the  parallel  holds.  We  regret  that 
strict  regard  to  truth  forbids  us  to  pursue  the  com¬ 
parison. 

“  I  found  myself  on  a  sudden,”  says  Mr.  Mure, 
“  surrounded  by  a  fierce  pack  of  dogs,  of  size  propor¬ 
tioned  to  that  of  their  masters,  and  which  rushed  forth 
on  every  side  as  if  bent  on  devouring  both  myself  and 
beast :  being  altogether  unprovided  with  any  means 
of  defence  but  the  rope-end  of  the  same  halter  that 
supplied  my  stirrups,  I  was  (I  confess)  not  a  little 
disconcerted  by  the  assault  of  so  unexpected  an  enemy.” 
From  this  he  was  soon  delivered  at  the  moment  by 
some  of  the  gentle  giants,  Avho  “  pelted  off  the  ani¬ 
mals  with  the  large  loose  stones  that  lay  scattered  over 
the  rocky  surface  of  the  heath.”  But  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  nuisance,  and  upon  the  particular  remedy 
employed,  both  of  which  are  classical,  and  older  than 
Troy,  Mr.  Mure  makes  the  following  explanations  :  — 

“  The  number  and  ferocity  of  the  dogs  that  guard 
the  Greek  hamlets  and  sheepfolds,  as  compared  with 
those  kept  for  similar  purposes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  one  the  peculiarities  of  this  country,  which 
not  only  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  but 
is  chiefly  calculated  to  excite  his  alarm,  and  call  into 
exercise  his  prowess  or  presence  of  mind.  It  is  also 
amongst  the  features  of  modern  Greek  life  that  supply 
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the  most  curious  illustrations  of  classical  antiquity. 
Their  attacks  are  not  confined  to  those  who  approach 
the  premises  of  which  they  are  the  appointed  guar¬ 
dians  ;  ”  they  do  not  limit  themselves  to  defensive  war  : 
“  in  many  districts  they  are  in  the  habit  of  rushing 
from  a  considerable  distance  to  torment  the  traveller 
passing  along  the  public  track :  and  when  the  pastoral 
colonies,  as  is  often  the  case,  occur  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  the  nuisance  becomes  quite  intolerable.”  But 
in  cases  where  the  succession  is  less  continuous,  we 
should  imagine  that  the  nuisance  was  in  the  same 
proportion  more  dangerous  ;  and  Mr.  Mure  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  under  certain  circumstances,  to  a  solitary 
stranger,  the  risk  would  be  serious  ;  though  generally, 
and  in  the  case  of  cavalcades,  the  dogs  fasten  chiefly 
upon  the  horses. 

But  endless  are  the  compensations  which  we  find  in 
the  distributions  of  nature.  Is  there  a  bane  ?  Near 
it  lies  an  antidote.  Is  there  a  disease  ?  Look  for  a 
specific  in  that  same  neighborhood.  Here,  also,  the 
universal  rule  prevails.  As  it  was  destined  that  Greece 
in  all  ages  should  be  scourged  by  this  intestine  enemy, 
it  was  provided  that  a  twofold  specific  should  travel 
concurrently  with  the  evil.  And  because  the  vegetable 
specific,  in  the  shape  of  oaken  cudgels,  was  liable  to 
local  failure  (at  this  moment,  in  fact,  from  the  wreck 
of  her  woods  by  means  of  incendiary  armies,  Greece 
is,  for  a  season,  disafforested),  there  exists  a  second 
specific  of  a  mineral  character,  which  (please  Heaven  ?) 
shall  never  fail,  so  long  as  Greece  is  Greece.  “  The 
usual  weapons  of  defence,  employed  in  such  cases  by 
the  natives,  are  the  large  loose  stones  with  which  the 
19 
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soil  is  everywhere  strewed  —  a  natural  feature  of  this 
region,  to  which  also  belongs  its  own  proper  share  of 
classic  interest.”  The  character  of  the  rocks  prevail¬ 
ing  in  those  mountain  ridges  which  intersect  the  whole 
of  Greece  is,  that  whilst  in  its  interior  texture  “  of 
iron-hard  consistency,”  yet  at  the  surface  it  is  “broken 
into  detached  fragments  of  infinitely  varied  dimen¬ 
sions.”  Balls,  bullets,  grape,  and  canister  shot,  have 
all  been  “  parked  ”  in  inexhaustible  magazines  ;  whilst 
the  leading  feature  which  strikes  the  mind  with  amaze¬ 
ment  in  this  natural  artillery,  is  its  fine  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  Everywhere  you  may  meet  an  enemy :  stoop, 
and  everywhere  there  is  shot  piled  for  use.  We  see 
a  Leihnitzian  pre-established  harmony  between  the 
character  of  the  stratification  and  the  character  of  the 
dogs. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  explains  why  that  war,  in  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  called  the  Fronde;  and 
it  seems  that  in  Greece,  where  an  immortal  fronde  was 
inevitable,  an  immortal  magazine  was  supplied  for  it 
—  one  which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be,  under 
all  revolutions  ;  for  the  uncultured  tracks  present  the 
missiles  equally  diffused,  and  the  first  rudiments  of 
culture  show  themselves  in  collections  of  missiles  along 
the  roads.  Hence,  in  fact,  a  general  mistake  of  tour¬ 
ists.  “  It  is  certain,”  says  Mr.  Mure,  “  that  many  of 
the  circular  mounds,  which  are  noticed  in  the  itineraries 
under  the  rubric  of  ancient  tumulus,  have  been  heaped 
up  in  this  manner.  It  is  to  these  stones  that  travellers, 
and  the  population  at  large,  instinctively  have  recourse 
as  the  most  effectual  weapon  against  the  assaults  of 
tne  dogs.”  The  small  shot  of  pebbles,  however,  or 
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even  stones  equal  to  pigeon’s  eggs,  would  avail  noth¬ 
ing  :  “  those  selected  are  seldom  smaller  than  what  a 
man,  exerting  his  whole  force,  can  conveniently  lift 
and  throw  with  one  hand.”  Thence,  in  fact,  and  from 
no  other  cause,  comes  (as  Mr.  Mure  observes)  the 
Homeric  designation  of  such  stones  —  viz.,  chermadion, 
or  handful ;  of  which  he  also  cites  the  definition  given 
by  Lucian,  hdog  '//loon/.rfir^,  a  hand-filling  stone . 
Ninety  generations  have  passed  since  the  Trojan  war, 
and  each  of  the  ninety  has  used  the  same  bountiful 
magazine.  All  readers  of  the  Iliad  must  remember 
how  often  Ajax  or  Hector  took  up  chermadia,  “  such 
as  twice  five  men  in  our  degenerate  days  could  barely 
lift,”  launching  them  at  light-armed  foes,  who  posi¬ 
tively  would  not  come  nearer  to  take  their  just  share  of 
the  sword  or  spear.  “  The  weapon  is  the  more  effectual, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself,  broken  as  it  is 
in  its  whole  surface  into  angular  and  sharp-pointed 
inequalities,  which  add  greatly  to  the  severity  of  the 
wound  inflicted.  Hence,  as  most  travellers  will  have 
experienced,  a  fall  amongst  the  Greek  rocks  is  unusu¬ 
ally  painful.”  It  is  pleasing  to  find  Homer  familiar 
not  only  with  the  use  of  the  weapon,  but  with  its 
finest  external  “  developments.”  Not  only  the  stone 
must  be  a  bouncer,  a  chermadion ,  with  some  of  the 
properties  (we  believe)  marking  a  good  cricket-ball, 
but  it  ought  to  be  oxQioag —  such  is  the  Homeric  epi¬ 
thet  of  endearment,  his  caressing  description  of  a 
good  brainer  —  viz.,  splinting- jagged. 

This  fact  of  the  chermadic  weight  attached  to  the 
good  war-stone  explains,  as  Mr.  Mure  ingeniously  re¬ 
marks,  a  simile  of  Homer’s,  which  ought  to  have  been 
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pure  nonsense  for  Pope  and  Cowper  —  viz.,  that  in 
describing  a  dense  mist,  such  as  we  foolishly  imagine 
peculiar  to  our  own  British  climate,  and  meaning  to 
say  that  a  man  could  searcely  descry  an  object  some¬ 
what  ahead  of  his  own  station,  he  says,  zoaaov  zts  z’ 
Ira  Xevaasi  6a  ov  z'  tret  Xaav  iqoi :  so  far  does  man  see  as 
lie  hurls  a  stone.  Now,  in  the  skirmish  of  “  bicker¬ 
ing,”  this  would  argue  no  great  limitation  of  eye¬ 
sight.  “  Why,  man,  how  far  would  you  see  ?  Would 
you  see  round  a  corner?  ”  “A  shot  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards,”  says  Mr.  Mure,  “  were  no  great  feat  for  a 
country  lad  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  stone-throwing.” 
But  this  is  not  Homer’s  meaning — “The  cloud  of 
dust  ”  (which  went  before  an  army  advancing,  and 
which  it  is  that  Homer  compares  to  a  mist  on  the  hills 
perplexing  the  shepherd)  “  was  certainly  much  denser 
than  to  admit  of  the  view  extending  to  such  a  distance. 
In  the  Homeric  sense,  as  allusive  to  the  hurling  of  the 
ponderous  chermadion,  the  figure  is  correct  and  ex¬ 
pressive.”  And  here,  as  everywhere,  we  see  the  Ho- 
ratian  parenthesis  upon  Homer,  as  one  qui  nil  molilur 
ineple,  who  never  speaks  vaguely,  never  wants  a  reason, 
and  never  loses  sight  of  a  reality  amply  sustained. 
Here,  then,  is  a  local  resource  to  the  British  tourist 
besides  the  imported  one  of  the  bull-dog ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  except  where  the  dogs  are  preter- 
naturally  audacious,  a  mere  hint  of  the  chermadion 
suffices.  Late  in  our  own  experience,  too  late  for 
glory,  we  made  the  discovery  that  all  dogs  have  a 
mysterious  reverence  for  a  trundling-stone.  It  calls 
off  attention  from  the  human  object,  and  strikes  alarm 
into  the  caitiff’s  mind.  He  thinks  the  stone  alive. 
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Upon  this  hint  we  thought  it  possible  to  improve  : 
Stooping  down,  we  “  made  believe  ”  to  launch  a  stone, 
when  in  fact  we  had  none  ;  and  the  effect  generally 
followed.  So  well  is  this  understood  in  Greece,  that, 
according  to  a  popular  opinion  reported  by  Mr.  Mure, 
the  prevailing  habit  in  Grecian  dogs,  as  well  as  bitches, 
of  absenting  themselves  from  church,  grows  out  of  the 
frequent  bowing  and  genuflexions  practised  in  the 
course  of  the  service.  The  congregation,  one  and  all. 
simultaneously  stoop  ;  the  dog’s  wickedness  has  made 
him  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  that  act ;  it 
is  a  symbol  but  too  significant  to  his  conscience  •  and 
he  takes  to  his  heels  with  the  belief  that  a  whole  salvo 
of  one  hundred  and  one  chermadia  are  fastening  on  his 
devoted  “  hurdies.” 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  suggestion  at  once  practically 
useful,  and  which  furnishes  more  than  one  important 
elucidation  to  passages  in  Homer  hitherto  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  For  the  sake  of  one  other  such  passage,  we  shall, 
before  dismissing  the  subject,  pause  upon  a  novel  face 
communicated  by  Mr.  Mure,  which  is  equally  seasona¬ 
ble  as  a  new  Homeric  light,  and  as  a  serviceable  hint 
in  a  situation  of  extremity. 

In  the  passage  already  quoted  under  Pope’s  version 
from  Odyssey,  xiv.  29,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
singular  couplet  — 

“  Down  sate  the  sage;  and  cautious  to  withstand, 

Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand.”  * 

*  As  respects  the  elegance  of  this  translation,  there  is  good 
reason  to  warn  the  reader  that  much  of  the  Odyssey  was  let  off 
by  contract,  like  any  poor-house  proposal  for  “clods”  and 
“  stickings  ”  of  beef,  to  low  undertakers,  such  as  Broome  and 
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Mr.  Mure’s  very  singular  explanation  will  remind 
the  naturalist  of  something  resembling  it  in  the  habits 
of  buffaloes.  Dampier  mentions  a  case  which  he  wit¬ 
nessed  in  some  oriental  island  with  a  Malay  popula¬ 
tion,  where  a  herd  of  buffaloes  continued  to  describe 
concentric  circles,  continually  narrowing  around  a 
party  of  sailors,  and  at  last  submitted  only  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  children  not  too  far  beyond  the  state  of  infancy. 
The  white  breed  of  wild  cattle,  once  so  well  known  at 
Lord  Tankerville’s,  in  Northumberland,  and  at  one 
point  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  had  a  similar  in¬ 
stinct  for  regulating  the  fury  of  their  own  attack ;  but 
it  was  understood  that  when  the  final  circle  had  been 
woven  the  spell  was  perfect,  and  that  the  herd  would 
“  do  business  ”  most  effectually.  As  respects  the 
Homeric  case,  “  I,”  says  Mr.  Mure,  “  am  probably  not 
the  only  reader  who  has  been  puzzled  to  understand 
the  object  of  this  manoeuvre  ”  (the  sitting  down)  “  on 
the  part  of  the  hero.  I  was  first  led  to  appreciate  its 
full  value  in  the  following  manner  :  —  At  Argos  one 
evening,  at  the  table  of  General  Gordon  ”  (then  com¬ 
manding-in-chief  throughout  the  Morea,  and  the  best 
historian  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  hut  who  subse¬ 
quently  resigned,  and  died  in  the  spring  of  1841  at  his 
seat  in  Aberdeenshire),  “  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn,  as  it  frequently  does  where  tourists  are  in  com¬ 
pany,  on  this  very  subject  of  the  number  and  fierce - 

Fenton.  Considering  the  ample  fortune  which  Pope  drew  from 
the  whole  work,  we  have  often  been  struck  by  the  inexplicable 
indulgence  with  which  this  scandalous  partition  is  treated  by 
Pope’s  biographers.  It  is  simply  the  lowest  act  of  self-degrada¬ 
tion  ever  connected  with  literature. 
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ness  of  the  Grecian  dogs,  when  one  of  the  company 
remarked  that  he  knew  of  a  very  simple  expedient  for 
appeasing  their  fury.  Happening  on  a  journey  to  miss 
his  road,  and  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  he  sought 
refuge  for  the  night  at  a  pastoral  settlement  by  the 
wayside.  As  he  approached,  the  dogs  rushed  out 
opon  him,  and  the  consequences  might  have  been  seri¬ 
ous  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  an  old  shepherd  (the 
Eumeus  of  the  fold),  who,  after  pelting  off  his  assail¬ 
ants,  gave  him  a  hospitable  reception  in  his  hut.  The 
guest  made  some  remark  on  the  zeal  of  his  dogs,  and 
on  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  from  their 
attack.  The  old  man  replied  that  it  was  his  own  fault, 
from  not  taking  the  customary  precaution  in  such  an 
emergency ;  that  he  ought  to  have  stopped,  and  sate 
down  until  some  person  came  to  protect  him.”  Here 
we  have  the  very  act  of  Ulysses,  with  the  necessary 
circumstance  that  he  laid  aside  his  arms ;  after  which 
the  two  parties  were  under  a  provisional  treaty.  And 
Adam  Smith’s  doubtful  assumption  that  dogs  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  exchange,  or  of  any  reciprocal  understanding, 
seems  still  more  doubtful.  As  this  expedient  was  new 
to  the  traveller,  “  he  made  some  further  inquiries;  and 
was  assured  that,  if  any  person  in  such  a  predicament 
will  simply  seat  himself  on  the  ground,  laying  aside 
his  weapon  of  defence,  the  dogs  will  also  squat  in  a 
circle  round  him ;  that,  as  long  as  he  remains  quiet, 
they  will  follow  his  example  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he 
rises  and  moves  forward,  they  will  renew  their  assault. 
This  story,  though  told  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  Odyssey ,  at  once  brought  home  to  my  own  mind 
the  scene  at  the  fold  of  Eumeus  with  the  most  vivid 
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reality.  The  existence  of  the  custom  was  confirmed 
by  other  persons  present,  from  their  own  observation 
or  experience.”  Yet,  what  if  the  night  were  such  as 
is  often  found  even  in  Southern  Greece  during  winter 
—  a  black  frost;  and  that  all  the  belligerents  were 
found  in  the  morning  symmetrically  grouped  as  petri¬ 
factions  ?  However,  here  again  we  have  the  Homer 
qui  nil  molit.ur  inepte,  who  addressed  a  people  of  known 
habits.  Yet  qucere  —  as  a  matter  of  some  moment  for 
Homeric  disputes  —  were  these  habits  of  Ionian  colo¬ 
nies,  or  exclusively  of  Greece  Proper,  on  which  Homer 
may,  after  all,  not  be  so  good  an  authority  as  Murray, 
price  8s.  6d. 

But  enough  of  the  repulsive  features  in  Greek  trav¬ 
elling.  We,  for  our  part,  have  endeavored  to  meet 
them  with  remedies  both  good  and  novel.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  a  different  question.  What  are  the  positive 
attractions  of  Greece  ?  What  motives  are  there  to  a 
tour  so  costly  ?  What  are  the  pros,  supposing  the  cons 
dismissed  ?  This  is  a  more  difficult  question  than  is 
imagined :  so  difficult  that  most  people  set  out  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  answer ;  they  travel  first  and  leave 
to  providential  contingencies  the  chance  that,  on  a 
review  of  the  tour  in  its  course,  some  adequate  motive 
may  suggest  itself.  Certainly  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
word  Greece  already  in  itself  contains  an  adequate 
motive  ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  a  young  man,  full 
of  animal  ardor  and  high  classical  recollections,  may, 
without  blame,  give  way  to  the  mere  instincts  of  wan¬ 
dering.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  bundle  up  your  traps  at 
an  hour’s  warning,  and  fixing  your  eye  upon  some 
bright  particular  star,  to  say,  “  I  will  travel  after  thee ; 
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I  will  have  no  other  mark ;  I  will  chase  thy  rising  or 
thy  setting ;  ”  that  is,  on  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  hint  de¬ 
rived  from  a  Scottish  lake,  to  move  on  a  general  object 
of  stepping  westwards ,  or  stepping  eastwards.  But  there 
are  few  men  qualified  to  travel,  who  stand  in  this  free 
“  unhoused  ”  condition  of  license  to  spend  money,  to 
lose  time,  or  to  court  peril.  In  balancing  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  different  regions  to  a  distinction  so  costly  as 
an  effectual  tour,  money  it  is,  simply  the  consideration 
of  cost,  which  furnishes  the  chief  or  sole  ground  of 
administration  ;  having  but  £100  disposable  in  any 
one  summer,  a  man  finds  his  field  of  choice  circum¬ 
scribed  at  once ;  and  rare  is  the  household  that  can 
allow  twice  that  sum  annually.  He  contents  himself 
with  the  Rhine,  or  possibly,  if  more  adventurous,  he 
may  explore  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  he  may  un¬ 
thread  the  mazes  of  romantic  Auvergne,  or  make  a 
stretch  even  to  the  Western  Alps  of  Savoy. 

But  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  for  the 
Levant  —  these  he  resigns  to  richer  men ;  to  those 
who  can  command  from  £300  to  £500.  And  next, 
having  submitted  to  this  preliminary  limitation  of  ra¬ 
dius,  he  is  guided  in  selecting  from  what  remains  by 
some  indistinct  prejudice  of  his  early  reading.  Many 
are  they  in  England  who  start  with  a  blind  faith,  in¬ 
herited  from  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  romances,  and  thousands 
beside,  that,  in  Southern  France  or  in  Italy,  from  the 
Milanese  down  to  the  furthest  nook  of  the  Sicilies,  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  the  tourist  to  go  wrong. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  a  spectacle  somewhat  painful 
to  good  sense  is  annually  renewed  of  confiding  house-' 
holds  leaving  a  real  Calabria  in  Montgomeryshire  oi 
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Devonshire,  for  dreary,  sunburned  flats  in  Bavaria,  in 
Provence,  in  Languedoc,  or  in  the  “  Legations  ”  of  the 
Papal  territory.  “Vintagers,”  at  a  distance,  how 
romantic  a  sound  !  Hops,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
mercenary,  nay,  how  culinary,  by  the  feeling  connected 
with  their  use,  or  their  taxation !  Arcadian  shepherds 
again,  or  Sicilian  from  the  “  hank  of  delicate  Galesus,” 
can  these  be  other  than  poetic  ?  The  hunter  of  the 
Alpine  ibex  —  can  he  be  other  than  picturesque  ?  A 
sandalled  monk  mysteriously  cowled,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  (but  be  sure  of  (hat  /)  a  hand  of  robbers  reposing 
at  noon  amidst  some  Salvator-Rosa-looking  solitudes 
of  Calabria  —  how  often  have  such  elements,  semi- 
consciously  grouped,  and  flashing  upon  the  indistinct 
mirrors  lighted  up  by  early  reading,  seduced  English 
good  sense  into  undertakings  terminating  in  angry 
disappointment?  We  acknowledge  that  the  English 
are  the  only  nation  under  this  romantic  delusion  ;  but 
so  saying,  we  pronounce  a  very  mixed  censure  upon 
our  country.  In  itself  it  is  certainly  a  folly  which 
other  nations  (Germany  excepted)  are  not  above,  but 
very  far  below  ;  a  folly  which  presupposes  a  most  re¬ 
markable  distinction  for  our  literature,  significant  in  a 
high  moral  degree.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  Southern 
Europe  has  no  romance  in  its  household  literature; 
has  not  an  organ  for  comprehending  what  it  is  that 
we  mean  by  Radcliffian  romance.  The  old  ancestral 
romance  of  knightly  adventure,  the  Sangreal,  the 
Round  Table,  &c.,  exists  for  Southern  Europe  as  an 
antiquarian  subject;  or  if  treated  sesthetically,  simply 
as  a  subject  adapted  to  the  ludicrous.  And  the  sec¬ 
ondary  romance  of  our  later  literature  is  to  the  South 
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unintelligible.  No  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  or  Italian, 
at  all  comprehends  the  grand  poetic  feeling  employed 
and  nursed  by  narrative  fictions  through  the  last  sev¬ 
enty  years  in  England,  though  connected  by  us  with 
their  own  foolishly  exaggerated  scenery. 

Generally,  in  speaking  of  Southern  Europe,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  the  idea  of  heightening  any  of  the 
grander  passions  by  association  with  the  shadowy  and 
darker  forms  of  natural  scenery,  heaths,  mountainous 
recesses,  “  forests  drear,”  or  the  sad  desolation  of  a 
silent  sea-shore,  of  the  desert,  or  of  the  ocean,  is  an  idea 
not  developed  amongst  them,  nor  capable  of  combining 
with  their  serious  feelings.  By  the  evidence  of  their 
literature  —  viz.,  of  their  poetry,  their  drama,  their 
novels,  it  is  an  interest  to  which  the  whole  race  is  deaf 
and  blind.  A  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  (for  the  Italian, 
in  many  features  of  Gallic  insensibility,  will  be  found 
ultra-Gallican)  can  understand  a  state  in  which  the 
moving  principle  is  sympathy  with  the  world  of  con¬ 
science.  Not  that  his  own  country  will  furnish  him 
with  any  grand  exemplification  of  such  an  interest ; 
but,  merely  as  a  human  being,  he  cannot  escape  from 
a  certain  degree  of  human  sympathy  with  the  dread 
tumults  going  on  in  that  vast  theatre  —  a  conscience- 
haunted  mind.  So  far  he  stands  on  common  ground 
with  ourselves  ;  but  how  this  mode  of  shedding  terror 
can  borrow  any  alliance  from  chapels,  from  ruins,  from 
monastic  piles,  from  Inquisition  dungeons,  inscrutable 
to  human  justice,  or  dread  confessionals,  —  all  this  is 
unfathomably  mysterious  to  Southern  Europe.  The 
Southern  imagination  is  passively  and  abjectly  depend¬ 
ent  on  social  interests;  and  these  must  conform  to 
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modern  types.  Hence,  j  irtly,  the  reason  that  only 
the  British  travel.  The  German  is  generally  too  poor. 
The  Frenchman  desires  nothing  but  what  he  finds  at 
home :  having  Paris  at  hand,  why  should  he  seek  an 
inferior  Paris  in  distant  lands  ?  To  an  Englishman 
this  demur  could  seldom  exist.  He  may  think,  and, 
with  introductions  into  the  higher  modes  of  aristocratic 
life,  he  may  know  that  London  and  St.  Petersburg  are 
far  more  magnificent  capitals  than  Paris  ;  hut  that  will 
not  repel  his  travelling  instincts.  A  superior  London 
he  does  not  credit  or  desire ;  but  what  he  seeks  is  not 
a  superior,  it  is  a  different  life  ;  not  new  degrees  of 
old  things,  but  new  kinds  of  experience  are  what  he 
asks.  His  scale  of  conception  is  ampler  ;  whereas, 
generally,  the  Frenchman  is  absorbed  into  one  ideal. 
Why  else  is  it,  that,  after  you  have  allowed  fcr  a  few 
Frenchmen  carried  of  necessity  into  foreign  lands  by 
the  diplomatic  concerns  of  so  vrast  a  country,  and  for  a 
few  artists  travelling  in  quest  of  gain  or  improvement, 
we  hear  of  no  French  travellers  as  a  class  ?  And  why 
is  it  that,  except  as  regards  Egypt,  where  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  lurk  a  secret  political  object  in  reversion  for 
France,  German  literature  builds  its  historic  or  anti¬ 
quarian  researches  almost  exclusively  upon  English 
travellers  ?  Our  travellers  may  happen  or  not  to  be 
professional  ;  but  they  are  never  found  travelling  for 
professional  objects.  Some  have  been  merchants  or 
hankers,  many  have  been  ecclesiastics  ;  but  neither 
commercial  nor  clerical  or  religious  purposes  have  fur¬ 
nished  any  working  motive,  unless  where,  as  express 
missionaries,  they  have  prepared  their  readers  to  ex¬ 
pect  such  a  bias  to  their  researches.  Colonel  Leake, 
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the  most  accurate  of  travellers,  is  a  soldier ;  and  in 
reviewing  the  field  of  Marathon,  of  Platsea,  and  others 
deriving  their  interest  from  later  wars,  he  makes 
casual  use  of  his  soldiership.  Captain  Beaufort,  again, 
as  a  sailor,  uses  his  nautical  skill  where  it  is  properly 
called  for.  But  in  the  larger  proportions  of  their 
works,  even  the  professional  are  not  professional ; 
whilst  such  is  our  academic  discipline,  that  all  alike 
are  scholars.  And  in  this  quality  of  merit  the  author 
before  us  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  He  is  no  artist, 
though  manifesting  the  eye  learned  in  art  and  in  land¬ 
scape.  He  is  not  professionally  a  soldier  ;  he  is  so  only 
by  that  secondary  tie,  which,  in  our  island,  connects 
the  landed  aristocracy  with  the  landed  militia  ;  yet 
though  not,  in  a  technical  sense,  military,  he  disputes, 
with  such  as  are,  difficult  questions  of  Greek  martial 
history.  He  is  no  regular  agriculturist,  yet  he  conveys 
a  good  general  impression  of  the  Greek  condition  with 
relation  to  landed  wealth  or  landed  skill,  as  modified 
at  this  moment  by  the  unfortunate  restraints  on  a  soil 
handed  over,  in  its  best  parts,  by  a  Turkish  aristocracy 
that  had  engrossed  them,  to  a  Bavarian  that  cannot  use 
them.  In  short,  Mr.  Mure  is  simply  a  territorial  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  elevated  enough  to  have  stood  a  contest  for 
the  representation  of  a  great  Scottish  county;  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  is  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar ;  which  latter  fact  we  gather,  not  from 
anything  rve  have  heard,  but  from  these  three  indica¬ 
tions  meeting  together:  1.  That  his  verbal  use  of 
Greek,  in  trying  the  true  meaning  of  names  (such  as 
Mycene,  the  island  of  Asteris,  &c.),  is  original  as  well 
as  accurate.  2.  That  his  display  of  reading  (not  volun- 
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teered  or  selected,  but  determined  by  accidents  of  local 
suggestion)  is  ample.  3.  That  tbe  frugality  of  his 
Greek  citations  is  as  remarkable  as  their  pertinence. 
He  is  never  tempted  into  trite  references ;  nor  ever 
allows  his  page  to  be  encumbered  by  more  of  such 
learning  than  is  severely  needed. 

With  regard  to  the  general  motives  for  travelling, 
his  for  Greece  had  naturally  some  relation  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  reading  ;  but  perhaps  an  occasional  cause,  making 
his  true  motives  operative,  may  have  been  his  casual 
proximity  to  Greece  at  starting — for  he  was  then  re¬ 
siding  in  Italy.  Others,  however,  amongst  those  quali¬ 
fied  to  succeed  him,  wanting  this  advantage,  will  desire 
some  positive  objects  of  a  high  value,  in  a  tour  both 
difficult  as  regards  hardships,  costly,  and  too  tedious, 
even  with  the  aids  of  steam,  for  those  whose  starting- 
point  is  England.  These  objects,  real  or  imaginary, 
in  a  Greek  tour,  co-extensive  with  the  new  limits  of 
Greek  jurisdiction,  let  us  now  review :  — 

I.  The  Greek  People.  —  It  is  with  a  view  to  the 
Greeks  personally,  the  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
in  one  sense  at  least  —  viz.,  as  occupants  of  the  Greek 
soil,  represent  the  ancient  classical  Greeks,  that  the 
traveller  will  undertake  this  labor.  Representatives 
in  one  sense  !  Why,  how  now  ?  are  they  not  such  in 
all  senses  ?  Do  they  not  trace  their  descent  from  the 
classical  Greeks?  We  are  sorry  to  say  not  ;  or  in  so 
doubtful  a  way,  that  the  interest  derived  from  that 
source  is  too  languid  to  sustain  itself  against  the  op¬ 
posing  considerations.  Some  authors  have  peremp¬ 
torily  denied  that  one  drop  of  genuine  Grecian  blood, 
transmitted  from  the  countrymen  of  Pericles,  now 
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flows  in  the  veins  of  any  Greek  subject.  Falmereyer, 
the  German,  is  at  the  head  (we  believe)  of  those  whc 
take  that  view.  And  many  who  think  Falmereyer  in 
excess,  make  these  unpleasant  concessions  —  viz.,  1st, 
That  in  Athens  and  throughout  Attica,  where,  by 
special  preference,  one  would  wish  to  see  the  Grecian 
cast  of  face  predominating,  there,  to  a  single  family 
almost,  you  may  affirm  all  to  he  Albanian.  Well  ;  but 
what  is  Albanian?  For  the  Albanian  race,  as  having 
its  head-quarters  in  regions  once  undoubtedly  occupied 
by  a  Greek  race,  Epirus,  for  instance,  Acarnania,  &c., 
may  still  be  Grecian  by  descent  :  but  unfortunately  it 
is  not  so.  The  Albanians  are  no  more  Grecian,  and 
notoriously  no  more  represent  the  old  legitimate  Greeks, 
who  thumped  the  Persians  and  whom  the  Romans 
thumped,  than  the  modern  English  represent  the  Brit¬ 
ons,  or  the  modern  Lowland  Scotch  represent  the 
Scoti  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
Christian  era.  Both  English  and  Lowland  Scotch, 
for  the  first  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  were 
ranging  the  forests  of  north  Germany  or  of  southern 
Sweden.  The  men  who  fought  with  Caesar,  if  now 
represented  at  all,  are  so  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  or  other 
western  recesses  of  the  island.  And  the  Albanians 
are  held  to  be  a  Sclavonic  race  —  such  at  least  is  the 
accredited  theory  ;  so  that  modern  Greece  is  connected 
with  Russia  not  merely  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
church,  but  also  by  blood,  since  the  Russian  people  is 
the  supreme  branch  of  the  Sclavonic  race.  This  is 
the  first  concession  made  which  limits  any  remnant  of 
the  true  Greek  blood  to  parts  of  the  ancient  Hellas 
not  foremost  in  general  interest,  nor  most  likely  to  be 
visited. 
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A  second  is,  that  if  any  claim  to  a  true  Grecian 
descent  does  exist  extensively,  it  must  be  looked 
for  amongst  Mahometan  clans,  descended  from  rene 
gades  of  former  days,  now  confounded  with  our  Mus¬ 
sulmans  ejected  from  Greece,  and  living  in  Thrace,  or 
other  regions  under  the  Sultan’s  sceptre.  But  even 
here  the  purity  of  the  descent  is  in  the  last  degree 
uncertain. 

This  case  is  remarkable.  From  the  stationary  char¬ 
acter  of  all  things  in  the  East,  there  was  a  probability 
beforehand,  that  several  nations  —  as  in  particular 
four  that  we  will  mention  :  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Persians,  the  Affghans — should  have  presented 
the  same  purity  of  descent,  untainted  by  alien  blood, 
which  we  find  in  the  children  of  Ishmael,  and  the 
children  of  his  half-brother  the  patriarch  Isaac.  Yet, 
in  that  case,  where  would  have  been  the  miraculous 
unity  of  race  predicted  for  these  two  nations  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Scriptures  ?  The  fact  is,  the  four  nations 
mentioned  have  been  so  profoundly  changed  by  deluges 
of  foreign  conquest  or  foreign  intrusion,  that  at  this 
day,  perhaps,  no  solitary  individual  could  be  found 
whose  ancestral  line  had  not  been  confounded  with 
other  bloods.  The  Arabs  only,  and  the  Jews,  are 
under  no  suspicion  of  this  hybrid  mixture.  Vast  des¬ 
erts,  which  insulate  one  side  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  ; 
the  sea,  which  insulates  the  other  sides,  have,  with 
other  causes,  preserved  the  Arab  blood  from  all  general 
attaint  of  its  purity.  Ceremonies,  institutions,  aw'ful 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  through  many  centuries, 
misery  and  legal  persecution,  have  maintained  a  still 
more  impassable  gulf  between  the  Jews  and  other  races. 
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Spain  is  the  only  Christian  land  where  the  native  blood 
was  at  any  time  intermingled  with  the  Jewish  ;  and 
hence  one  cause  for  the  early  vigilance  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  in  that  country  mere  than  elsewhere  ;  hence  also 
the  horror  of  a  Jewish  taint  in  the  Spanish  hidalgo  ; 
Judaism  masking  itself  in  Christianity  was  so  keenly 
suspected,  or  so  haughtily  disclaimed,  simply  because 
so  largely  it  existed.  It  was,  however,  under  a  very 
peculiar  state  of  society,  that,  even  during  an  interval, 
and  in  a  corner,  Jews  could  have  intermarried  with 
Christians.  Generally,  the  intensity  of  reciprocated 
hatred,  long  oppression  upon  the  one  side,  deep  degra¬ 
dation  upon  the  other,  perpetuated  the  alienation,  had 
the  repulsion  of  creeds  even  relaxed.  And  hence,  at 
this  day,  the  intense  purity  of  the  Jewish  blood,  though 
probably  more  than  six  millions  of  individuals. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Grecians,  as  no  barrier  has 
ever  existed  between  them  and  any  other  race  than 
the  Turks,*  and  these  only  in  the  shape  of  religious 
scruples,  which  on  one  side  had  the  highest  political 
temptation  to  give  way,  there  was  no  pledge  stronger 
than  individual  character,  there  could  be  no  national 
or  corporate  pledge,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  in¬ 
sulation.  As  therefore,  in  many  recorded  cases,  the 
strongest  barrier —  (viz.,  that  against  Mahometan  al- 

*  Some  will  urge  the  intolerance  of  the  Greeks  for  Christians 
of  the  Latin  Church.  But  that  did  not  hinder  alliances,  and 
ambitious  attempts  at  such  alliances,  with  their  Venetian  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  houses.  Witness  the 
infernal  atrocities  by  which  the  Venetian  government  avenged 
at  times  what  they  viewed  as  unpardonable  presumption.  See 
their  own  records. 
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liances)  is  known  to  have  given  way,  as  in  other  cases 
(innumerable,  but  forgotten),  it  must  be  presumed  to 
have  given  way  :  this  inference  follows  —  viz.,  that  L 
anywhere  the  Grecian  blood  remains  in  purity,  the  fact 
will  be  entirely  without  evidence  ;  and  for  us,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  fact  had  no  existence. 
Simply  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  if  our  own  opinion 
were  asked  as  to  the  probability,  that  in  any  situation, 
a  true-blooded  population  yet  survives  at  this  day,  we 
should  answer  that,  if  anywhere  it  will  be  found  in 
the  most  sterile  of  the  Greek  islands.  Yet,  even  there 
the  bare  probability  of  such  a  result  will  have  been 
open  to  many  disturbances  ;  and  especially  if  the 
island  happen  to  be  much  in  the  way  of  navigators, 
or  the  harbors  happen  to  be  convenient,  or  if  it  happen 
to  furnish  a  good  stage  in  a  succession  of  stages  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  usages  of  Mediterranean  seaman¬ 
ship),  or  if  it  possessed  towns  containing  accumulations 
of  provisions  or  other  stores,  or  offered  good  watering- 
places  ;  under  any  of  these  endowments,  an  island 
might  be  tempting  to  pirates,  or  to  roving  adventures, 
or  to  remote  over-peopled  parts  of  Italy,  Africa,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  ;  in  short,  to  any  vicious  city  where  but 
one  man  amongst  the  poorer  classes  knew  the  local 
invitations  to  murderous  aggressions.  Under  so  many 
contingencies  operative  through  so  many  centuries, 
and  revolutions  so  vast  upon  nations  so  multiplied, 
we  believe  that  even  a  poor  unproductive  soil  is  no 
absolute  pledge  for  non-molestation  to  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  of  recesses. 

For  instance,  the  poorest  district  of  the  large  island 
Crete,  might  (if  any  could)  be  presumed  to  have  a 
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true  Greek  population.  There  is  little  to  be  found  in 
that  district  beyond  the  means  of  bare  subsistence ; 
and  (considering  the  prodigious  advantages  of  the 
ground  for  defensive  war)  little  to  be  looked  for  by  an 
invader  but  hard  knocks,  “  more  kicks  than  halfpence,” 
so  long  as  there  was  any  indigenous  population  to  stand 
up  and  kick.  But  often  it  must  have  happened  in  a 
course  of  centuries,  that  plague,  small-pox,  cholera, 
the  sweating-sickness,  or  other  scourges  of  universal 
Europe  and  Asia,  would  absolutely  depopulate  a  region 
no  larger  than  an  island ;  as  in  fact,  within  our  brief 
knowledge  of  the  New  Hollanders,  has  happened 
through  small-pox  alone,  to  entire  tribes  of  those 
savages  ;  and,  upon  a  scale  still  more  awful,  to  the 
American  Indians.  In  such  cases,  mere  strangers 
would  oftentimes  enter  upon  the  lands  as  a  derelict. 
The  Sfakians,  in  that  recess  of  Crete  which  we  have 
noticed,  are  not  supposed  by  scholars  to  be  a  true 
Grecian  race ;  nor  do  we  account  them  such.  And 
one  reason  of  our  own,  superadded  to  the  common 
reasons  against  allowing  a  Greek  origin,  is  this  :  —  The 
Sfakians  are  a  large-limbed,  fine-looking  race,  more 
resembling  the  Wallachians  whom  we  have  already 
noticed,  than  the  other  races  of  Crete,  or  the  other 
Greek  islanders,  and  like  the  Wallachians,  are  often 
of  colossal  stature.  But  the  classical  Greeks,  we  are 
pretty  certain,  were  a  race  of  little  men.  We  have 
more  arguments  than  one  for  this  belief.  But  one 
will  be  sufficient.  The  Athenian  painter  who  recorded 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  fresco  upon  the  walls  of 
a  portico,  was  fined  for  representing  the  Persians  as 
conspicuously  taller  than  the  Greeks.  But  why  ? 
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Why  should  any  artist  have  ascribed  such  an  advantage 
to  the  enemy,  unless  because  it  was  a  fact?  What 
plausible  motive,  other  than  the  notoriety  of  the  fact, 
can  be  imagined  in  the  painter  ?  In  reality,  this  artist 
proceeded  as  a  general  rule  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  a 
rule  strictly,  if  not  almost  superstitiously  observed, 
and  of  ancient  establishment,  which  was,  that  all  con¬ 
querors  in  any  contest,  or  at  any  games,  Olympic,  or 
whatsoever  they  might  be,  were  memorialized  by  stat¬ 
ues  exactly  representing  the  living  man  in  the  year  of 
victory,  taken  even  with  their  personal  defects.  The 
dimensions  were  preserved  with  such  painful  fidelity, 
as  though  the  object  had  been  to  collect  and  preserve 
for  posterity,  a  series  from  every  generation,  of  those 
men  who  might  be  presumed  by  their  trophies  to  have 
been  the  models  by  natural  prefiguration  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  gymnastic  accomplishment  in  which  they  had 
severally  excelled.  [See  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions, 
about  the  year  1725.]  At  the  time  of  Marathon, 
fought  against  the  lieutenant  of  Darius,  the  Olympic 
games  had  existed  for  two  hundred  years,  minus 
thirteen ;  and  at  the  closing  battle  of  Platsea,  fought 
against  the  lieutenant  of  Xerxes,  for  two  hundred, 
minus  only  two.  During  all  this  period,  it  is  known 
for  certain,  perhaps  even  from  far  older  times,  that 
this  rule  of  exact  portraiture,  a  rigid  demand  for  du¬ 
plicates  or  fae-similes  of  the  individual  men,  had  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Greece.  The  enormous  amount  of  Persian 
corpses  buried  by  the  Greeks  (or  perhaps  by  Persian 
prisoners),  in  the  Polyandrium  on  the  field  of  battle, 
would  be  measured  and  observed  by  the  artists  against 
the  public  application  for  their  services.  And  the  ar- 
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mor  of  those  select  men-at-arms,  or  onhzcu,  who  had 
regular  suits  of  armor,  would  remain  for  many  centu¬ 
ries  suspended  as  consecrated  avaOripaza.  in  the  Grecian 
temples ;  so  that  Greek  artists  would  never  want  sure 
records  of  the  Persian  dimensions.  Were  it  not  for 
this  rule,  applied  sternly  to  all  real  conflicts,  it  might 
have  been  open  to  imagine  that  the  artist  had  exagger¬ 
ated  the  persons  of  the  enemy  by  way  of  exalting  to 
posterity  the  terrors  which  their  ancestors  had  faced ; 
a  more  logical  vanity  than  that  inverse  artifice  imputed 
to  Alexander,  of  burying  in  the  Punjab  gigantic  man¬ 
gers  and  hyperbolical  suits  of  armor,  under  the  conceit 
of  impressing  remote  ages  with  a  romantic  idea  of  the 
bodily  proportions  in  the  men  and  horses  composing 
the  elite  of  the  Macedonian  army.  This  was  the  true 
secret  for  disenchanting  the  martial  pretensions  of  his 
army.  Were  you,  indeed,  such  colossal  men?  In  that 
case,  the  less  is  your  merit ;  of  which  most  part  be¬ 
longs  manifestly  to  a  physical  advantage :  and  in  the 
ages  of  no  gunpowder  the  advantage  was  less  equivo¬ 
cal  than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  other  direction,  the 
logic  of  the  Greek  artist  who  painted  Marathon  is 
more  cogent.  The  Persians  were  numerically  superior, 
though  doubtless  this  superiority  has  been  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated,  not  wilfully  so  much  as  from  natural  mis¬ 
takes  incident  to  the  oriental  composition  of  armies ; 
and  still  more  on  the  Grecian  side,  from  extreme  in¬ 
accuracy  in  the  original  reports,  which  was  so  great  that 
even  Herodotus,  who  stood  removed  from  Platsea  at 
the  time  of  commencing  his  labors,  by  pretty  much 
the  same  interval  as  we  in  1842  from  Waterloo,  is 
rightly  observed  by  Colonel  Leake  ( Travels  in  Greece) 
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to  have  stated  to  him  the  Greek  numbers  on  the  great 
day  of  Plataea,  rather  from  the  basis  of  fixed  ratable 
contingents  which  each  state  was  bound  to  furnish, 
than  of  any  positive  return  that  he  could  allege.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  undeniable  that  even  at 
Platgea,  much  more  at  Marathon,  the  Persians  had  the 
advantage  in  numbers.  If,  besides  this  numerical  ad¬ 
vantage,  they  had  another  in  qualities  of  bodily  struc¬ 
ture,  the  inference  was  the  greater  to  the  Grecian 
merit.  So  far  from  slighting  a  Persian  advantage 
which  really  existed,  a  Greek  painter  might  rather 
be  suspected  of  inventing  one  which  did  not.  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  he  invented  nothing.  For, 
besides  that  subsequent  intercourse  with  Persians 
would  have  defeated  the  effect  of  his  representation 
had  it  reposed  on  a  fiction,  it  is  known  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  rightly  appreciate  tallness.  “  Procerity,”  to 
use  Dr.  Johnson’s  tall  word  in  speaking  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  regiment,  was  underrated  in  Greeee ;  perhaps 
for  this  reason,  that  in  some  principal  gymnastic  con¬ 
tests,  running,  leaping,  horsemanship,  and  charioteer¬ 
ing,  it  really  was  a  disadvantage.  The  best  jockeys 
at  Newmarket  and  Doncaster  are  always  little  men. 
And  hence  possibly  arose  a  fact  which  has  been  often 
noticed  with  surprise  —  viz.,  that  the  legendary  Her¬ 
cules  was  never  delineated  by  the  Greek  artists  as 
more  than  an  athletic  man  of  the  ordinary  standard 
with  respect  to  height  and  bulk.  The  Greek  imagina¬ 
tion  was  extravagantly  mastered  by  physical  excel¬ 
lence  ;  this  is  proved  by  the  almost  inconceivable 
value  attached  to  gymnastic  merit.  Nowhere,  except 
in  Greece,  could  a  lyrical  enthusiasm  have  been  made 
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available  in  such  a  service.  But  amongst  physical 
qualities  they  did  not  adequately  value  that  of  lofty 
stature.  At  all  events,  the  rule  of  portraiture  —  the 
whole  portrait  and  nothing  but  the  portrait  —  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  absolute  for  Greece,  coerced  the 
painter  into  the  advantageous  distinction  for  the  Per¬ 
sians  which  we  have  mentioned.  And  this  rule,  as 
servile  to  the  fact,  is  decisive  for  the  Greek  proportions 
of  body  in  comparison  with  the  Persian. 

But  were  not  some  tribes  amongst  the  Greeks 
celebrated  for  their  stature  ?  Yes  ;  the  Daulians,  for 
instance,  both  men  and  women :  and  in  some  modern 
tourist  we  remember  a  distinction  of  the  same  kind 
claimed  for  the  present  occupants  of  Daulis.  But  the 
ancient  claim  had  reference  only  to  the  Grecian  scale. 
Tall,  were  they  ?  Yes,  but  tall  for  Grecians.  The 
Romans  were  possibly  a  shade  taller  than  the  Greeks, 
but  they  also  were  a  little  race  of  men.  This  is  cer¬ 
tain.  And,  if  a  man  were  incautious  enough  to  plead 
in  answer  the  standard  of  the  modern  Italians,  who 
are  often  both  tall  and  athletic,  he  must  be  reminded 
that  to  Tramontanes,  in  fact,  such  as  Goths,  Heruli, 
Scyrra,  Lombards,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Rhine,  Lech, 
or  Danube,  Italy  is  indebted  for  the  improved  breed  of 
her  carcases.*  Man,  instead  of  degenerating  according 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  general  prevailing  tendency 
amongst  the  great  Italian  masters  of  painting,  that  there  is  the 
same  conspicuous  leaning  to  regard  the  gigantic  as  a  vulgar 
straining  after  elfect.  Witness  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa,  and 
St.  Paul  at  Athens;  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  Archangel 
Michael.  Nowhere  throughout  the  whole  world  is  the  opposite 
defect  carried  to  a  more  intolerable  excess  than  amongst  the 
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to  the  scandalous  folly  of  books,  very  slowly  improves 
everywhere;  and  the  carcases  of  the  existing  gen¬ 
eration,  weighed  off,  million  for  million,  against  the 
carcases  of  any  pre-Christian  generation,  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  would  be  found  to  have  the  advantage  by  many 
thousands  of  stones  [the  butchers’  stone  is  eight  pounds] 
upon  each  million.  And  universally  the  best  prima 
facie  title  to  a  pure  Greek  descent  will  be  an  elegantly 
formed,  but  somewhat  under-sized  person,  with  a  lively, 
animated,  and  intelligent  physiognomy  ;  of  which  last 
may  be  said,  that,  if  never  in  the  highest  sense  rising 
to  the  noble,  on  the  other  hand,  it  never  sinks  to  the 
brutal.  At  Liverpool,  we  used  to  see  in  one  day 
many  hundreds  of  Greek  sailors  from  all  parts  of  the 

low  (but  we  regret  to  add  —  and  in  all  but  the  very  highest) 
of  London  artists.  Many  things  which  the  wretched  Von  Rau- 
mer  said  of  English  art,  were  abominable  and  malicious  false¬ 
hoods;  circulated  not  for  London,  but  for  Berlin,  and  Dresden, 
where  English  engravers  and  landscape-painters  are  too  justly 
prized  by  the  wealthy  purchasers  not  to  be  hated  by  the  needy 
sellers.  Indeed,  to  hear  Von  Raumer’s  account  of  our  water- 
color  exhibitions,  you  would  suppose  that  such  men  as  Turner, 
Dewint,  Prout,  and  many  others,  had  no  merit  whatever,  and  no 
name  except  in  London.  Raumer  is  not  an  honest  man.  But 
had  he  fixed  his  charges  on  the  book-decorators  amongst  us, 
what  an ,  unlimited  field  for  ridicule  the  most  reasonable  !  In 
most  sentimental  poems,  the  musing  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
usually  run  to  seven  and  eight  feet  high.  And  in  a  late  popular 
novel  connected  with  the  tower  of  London,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth 
[which  really  pushes  its  falsifications  of  history  to  an  unpardon¬ 
able  length,  as  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  the  gentle  victim  Lady  Jane 
Grey],  the  Spanish  ambassador  seems  to  us  at  least  fourteen  feat 
high ;  and  his  legs  meant  for  some  ambassador  who  happened  to 
be  twenty-seven  feet  high. 
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Levant;  these  were  amongst  the  most  probable  de¬ 
scendants  from  the  children  of  Ion  or  of  CEolus,  and  the 
character  of  their  person  was  what  we  describe — short 
but  symmetrical  figures  and  faces,  upon  the  whole 
delicately  chiselled.  These  men  generally  came  from 
the  Greek  islands. 

Meantime,  what  is  Mr.  Mure’s  opinion  upon  this 
much-vexed  question?  Into  the  general  problem  he 
declines  to  enter ;  not,  we  may  be  sure,  from  want  of 
ability  to  treat  it  with  novelty  and  truth.  But  we 
collect  that  he  sees  no  reason  for  disputing  the  general 
impression,  that  an  Albanian  or  hybrid  population  is 
mainly  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  that  perhaps  he 
would  say,  lis  est  de  paupere  regno ;  for,  if  there  is  no 
beauty  concerned  in  the  decision,  nor  any  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  physical  superiority,  the  less  seems  the  value  of 
the  dispute.  To  appropriate  a  set  of  plain  faces,  to 
identify  the  descent  of  ordinary  bodies,  seems  labor 
lost.  And  in  the  race  now  nominally  claiming  to  he 
Grecian,  Mr.  Mure  evidently  finds  only  plain  faces,  and 
ordinary  bodies.  Those,  whom  at  any  time  he  com¬ 
mends  for  beauty  or  other  advantages  of  person,  are 
tribes  confessedly  alien ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
respect  to  those  claiming  to  be  Greek,  he  pronounces  a 
pointed  condemnation  by  disparaging  their  women.  It 
is  notoriously  a  duty  of  the  female  sex  to  be  beautiful, 
if  they  can,  with  a  view  to  the  recreation  of  us  males 
—  whom  Lily’s  Grammar  affirms  to  be  “  of  the  worth¬ 
ier  gender.”  Sitting  at  breakfast  (which  consisted 
“  of  red  herrings  and  Gruyere  cheese  ”),  upon  the  shore 
of  Megara,  Mr.  Mure  beheld  the  Megarensian  lasses 
mustering  in  force  for  a  general  ablution  of  the  Mega- 
21 
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rensian  linen.  The  nymphs  had  not  turned  out  upon 
the  usual  principles  of  female  gatherings  — 

“  Speetatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsas 

and  yet,  between  them,  the  two  parties  reciprocated 
the  functions.  Each  to  the  other  was  a  true  spectacle. 
A  long  Scotchman, 

“  Qui  sicca  solus  secum  spatiatur  arena,” 

and  holding  in  his  dexter  mauley  a  red  herring,  whilst 
a  white  table-cloth  (the  centre  of  his  motions)  would 
proclaim  some  mysterious  rite,  must  to  the  young 
ladies  have  seemed  a  merman  suddenly  come  up  from 
the  sea,  without  sound  of  conch ;  whilst  to  him  the 
large  deputation  from  female  Megara  furnished  an  extra 
theatre  for  the  inspection  of  Greek  beauty.  “  There 
was  no  river  mouth  visible,  the  operation  being  per¬ 
formed  in  the  briny  sea  itself;”  and,  so  far  from 
this  being  unusual,  Mr.  Mure  notices  it  as  a  question 
of  embarrassment  to  the  men  of  Plutarch’s  age,  why 
the  Phoeacian  princess  in  the  Odyssey  did  not  wash  in 
the  sea,  but  mysteriously  preferred  the  river  ( Sympos . 
I.  qu.  9) ;  but  as  to  beauty,  says  Mr.  Mure,  “  I  looked 
in  vain  for  a  figure,  which  either  as  to  face  or  form 
could  claim  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  Nausicaii. 
The  modern  Greek  woman  indeed  appeared  to  me, 
upon  the  whole,  about  the  most  ill-favored  I  have 
met  with  in  any  country.”  And  it  attests  the  self- 
consistency  of  Mr.  Mure,  that  in  Aracova,  the  only 
place  where  he  notices  the  women  as  having  any 
pretensions  to  beauty,  he  and  others  agree  that  their 
countenances  are  not  true  to  the  national  type  ;  they 
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are  generally  reputed  to  offer  something  much  nearer  to 
the  bloom  and  the  embonpoint  of  female  rustics  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  by  the  Bavarian  officers 
of  King  Otho’s  army  that  these  fair  Aracovites  have 
been  chiefly  raised  into  celebrity.  We  cannot  immedi¬ 
ately  find  the  passage  in  Mr.  Mure’s  book  relating  to 
Aracova ;  but  we  remember  that,  although  admitting 
the  men  to  be  a  tolerably  handsome  race,  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  females.  Tall  they  are,  and  stout,  but 
not,  he  thinks,  beautiful. 

Yet,  in  dismissing  this  subject  of  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  as  the  most  plausible  test  now  surviving  for  the 
claim  of  a  pure  Greek  descent,  we  must  not  forget  to 
explain — -that  it  is  far  from  our  design  to  countenance 
the  hypothesis  of  any  abrupt  supercession,  at  any  period 
or  by  any  means,  to  the  old  Grecian  blood.  The  very 
phrase  of  **  national  type,”  which  we  used  in  the  last 
paragraph,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  language  essentially 
Greek,  argue  at  once  a  slow  and  gradational  transition 
of  the  population  into  its  present  physical  condition. 
Mr.  Mure  somewhere  describes,  as  amongst  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  present  race,  swarthiness  and  leanness. 
These  we  suspect  to  have  been  also  characteristic  of 
the  old  original  ton  d’ apameibomenoi  Greeks.  If  so, 
the  fact  would  seem  to  argue,  that  the  changes,  after 
all,  had  not  been  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  obliterate  the 
primitive  type  of  Hellenic  nature ;  whilst  the  existence 
of  any  diffused  type  marks  a  tendency  to  national 
unity,  and  shows  that  some  one  element  has  so  much 
predominated  as  to  fuse  the  rest  into  a  homogeneous 
whole.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  powerful 
cross  in  any  human  breed,  whatever  effects  it  may  have 
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in  other  respects,  leaves  the  intellect  improved  —  if  not 
in  the  very  highest  qualities,  yet  in  mobility,  activity, 
and  pertinacity  of  attention.  The  Greek  nation  has 
also  shown  itself  morally  improved  ;  their  revolutionary 
war  evoked  and  tried,  as  in  a  furnace,  the  very  finest 
qualities  of  courage,  both  adventurous  and  enduring  ; 
and  we  heartily  agree  in  the  sentiment  delivered  so 
ably  by  Mr.  Mure,  that  the  struggles  of  these  poor 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  driven  into  caves  and  thickets, 
and  having  no  great  rallying  principle  but  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent,  were  as  much  more 
truly  sublime  in  suffering  and  in  daring,  than  the 
classical  struggles  against  the  Persians,  as  they  are  and 
will  be  more  obscure  in  the  page  of  general  history. 
We  do  not  at  all  question  great  stamina  and  noble 
elements  in  the  modern  Greek  character  —  generations 
of  independence  will  carry  this  character  to  excellence  ; 
but  still  we  affirm,  that  he  who  looks  for  direct  de¬ 
scendants  from  the  race  of  Miltiades,  Pericles,  or 
Epaminondas,  is  likely  to  be  disappointed  ;  and  most 
disappointed  in  that  Athens,  which  for  all  of  us  alike 
(as  appealing  to  our  imaginative  feelings)  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  what  it  was  for  Cicero  —  true  and  very 
Greece  ;  in  which,  therefore,  of  all  cities  locally  recalling 
the  classical  times,  we  can  least  brook  a  disappointment. 

If  not  the  people  of  Greece,  is  it  then  the  natural 
scenery  of  Greece  which  can  justify  the  tourist  in 
this  preference?  Upon  this  subject  it  is  difficult  to 
dispute.  What  a  man  is  likely  to  relish  in  scenery  — 
what  style  or  mode  of  the  natural  picturesque  ;  and, 
secondly,  what  weight  or  value  he  will  allow  to  his  own 
preferences  —  are  questions  exceedingly  variable.  And 
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the  latter  of  these  questions  is  the  more  important,  for 
the  objection  is  far  less  likely  to  arise  against  this 
mode  of  scenery  or  that,  since  every  characteristic 
mode  is  relished  as  a  change,  than  universally  against 
all  modes  alike  as  adequate  indemnifications  for  the 
toils  of  travelling.  Female  travellers  are  apt  to  talk  of 
“  scenery  ”  as  all  in  all,  but  men  require  a  social  inter¬ 
est  superadded.  Mere  scenery  palls  upon  the  mind, 
where  it  is  the  sole  and  ever-present  attraction  relied 
on.  It  should  come  unbidden  and  unthought  of,  like 
the  warbling  of  birds,  to  sustain  itself  in  power.  And 
at  feeding-time,  we  observe  that  men  of  all  nations 
and  languages,  Tros  Tyriusve,  grow  savage,  if,  by  a  fine 
scene,  you  endeavor  to  make  amends  for  a  bad  beef¬ 
steak.  The  scenery  of  the  Himalaya  will  not  “  draw 
houses  ”  till  it  finds  itself  on  a  line  of  good  hotels. 

This  difference,  noted  above,  between  the  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  a  scenery-hunter,  may  be  often  seen 
illustrated  in  the  fields  of  art.  How  common  is  the 
old  sapless  connoisseur  in  pictures,  who  retains  his 
learned  eye  and  his  distinguished  skill,  but  whose  sen¬ 
sibilities  are  as  dry  as  summer  dust  to  the  interests  of 
the  art?  On  the  other  hand,  daily  you  see  young  people 
whose  hearts  and  souls  are  in  the  forests  and  the  hills, 
but  for  whom  the  eye  is  perfectly  untutored.  If,  now, 
to  the  differences  in  this  respect  you  add  the  extensive 
differences  which  prevail  as  to  the  kinds  of  scenery,  i ' 
is  easy  to  understand  how  rich  in  the  materials  for 
schism  must  be  every  party  that  starts  up  on  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  mere  scenery.  Some  laud  the  Caucasus  ; 
some  the  northern  and  eastern  valleys  of  Spain  ;  some 
the  Alpine  scenery  ;  some  the  Pyrenean..  All  these 
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are  different ;  and  from  all  alike  differs  again  what 
Mr.  Mure  classes  as  the  classical  character  of  scenery 
For  this,  he  thinks  a  regular  education  of  the  eye 
requisite.  Such  an  education  he  himself  had  obtained 
from  a  residence  in  Italy.  And,  subject  to  that  condi¬ 
tion,  he  supposes  the  scenery  on  the  Eurotas  (to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peloponnesus)  the  most  delightful 
in  Europe.  We  know  not.  It  may  be  so.  For  our¬ 
selves,  the  obscure  sense  of  being  or  moving  under  a  vast 
Euperincumbency  of  some  great  natural  power,  as  of  a 
mighty  forest,  or  a  trackless  succession  of  mountainous 
labyrinths,  has  a  charm  of  secret  force  far  better  than 
any  distinct  scenes  to  which  we  are  introduced.  Such 
things  ought  not  to  be.  But  still  so  it  is,  that  tours  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  are  particularly  apt  to  break 
up  in  quarrels.  Perhaps  on  the  same  principle  which 
has  caused  a  fact  generally  noticed  — viz.,  that  conchol- 
ogists,  butterfly-fanciers,  &c.,  are  unusually  prone  to 
commit  felonies,  because  too  little  of  a  human  interest 
circulates  through  their  arid  pursuits.  The  morbid 
irritation  accumulates  until  the  amateur  rushes  out 
with  a  knife,  lets  blood  in  some  quarter,  and  so  restores 
his  own  connection  with  the  vitalities  of  human  nature. 
In  any  case,  we  advise  the  Greek  tourist  to  have  at  least 
two  strings  to  his  bow  besides  scenery. 

III.  — Is  it,  then,  the  monuments  of  the  antique,  the 
memorials  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  which  a  man  should 
seek  in  Greece  ?  If  so,  no  great  use  in  going  beyond 
Athens.  Because,  though  more  solemn  images  survive 
in  other  places,  associated  with  powers  more  mysterious 
and  ages  more  remote,  as  the  gate  of  Lions  at  Myceme, 
or  the  relics  yet  standing  (and  perhaps  to  stand  for 
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ever)  of  Cyelopean  cities,  forms  of  art  that  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  have  been  dying  away  through  dimness 
of  outlines  and  vegetable  overgrowth  into  forms  of 
nature  —  yet  in  Athens  only  is  there  a  great  open 
museum  of  such  monuments.  The  Athenian  buildings, 
though  none  of  them  Homeric  in  point  of  origin,  are 
old  enough  for  us.  Two-and-a-half  millennia  satisfy 
our  grovelling  aspirations.  And  Mr.  Muro  himself, 
whilst  insisting  on  their  too  youthful  character,  admits 
that  they  are  “  superior  in  number,  variety,  and  elegance 
to  those  which  the  united  cities  of  Greece  can  now 
show.”  Yet  even  these  pure  monuments  have  been 
combined  with  modern  aftergrowths,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Propylycea,  of  which  multitudes  doubt  [Mr.  Mure 
in  particular]  whether  they  can  now  be  detached  from 
the  connection  with  effect.  For  more  reasons  than  one, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  leave  them  in  their 
present  condition,  and  that  is  as  hybrid  as  the  popu¬ 
lation.  But  with  respect  to  Athenian  buildings,  it 
strikes  our  feelings,  that  finish  and  harmony  are  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  to  their  effect.  Ruins  are  becoming  to 
Gothic  buildings  ;  decay  is  there  seen  in  a  graceful 
form  ;  but  to  an  Attic  building  decay  is  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  disease  —  it  is  scrofula;  it  is  phagedsenic  ulcer. 
And  unless  the  Bavarian  government  can  do  more  than 
is  now  held  out  or  hoped,  towards  the  restoration  and 
disengagement  of  the  public  buildings  surmounting  the 
city,  we  doubt  whether  there  will  not  be  as  much  of 
pain  as  of  an  artist’s  pleasure  in  a  visit  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  capital,  though  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  me¬ 
tropolis  for  universal  Greece. 

IY.  —  There  are,  however,  mixed  monuments,  not 
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artificial  in  their  origin,  but  which  gradually  came  tc 
act  upon  the  feelings  as  such  from  their  use  and  habi¬ 
tual  connection  with  human  purposes.  Such  for  in¬ 
stance  is  the  Acro-Corinthus,  of  which  Mr.  Mure  says, 
that  it  “is  by  far  the  most  striking  object  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  either  abroad  or  at  home.  Neither  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  nor 
even  Gibraltar,  can  enter  into  the  remotest  competition 
with  this  gigantic  citadel.”  Indeed,  when  a  man  is 
aware  of  the  impression  produced  by  a  perpendicular 
rock  over  six  hundred  feet  high,  he  may  judge  of  the 
stupendous  effect  from  a  citadel  rising  almost  insulated 
in  the  centre  of  a  plain,  sloping  to  the  sea,  and  as¬ 
cending  to  the  height  of  nineteen  hundred  feet. 

Objects  of  this  class,  together  with  the  mournful 
Pelasgic  remains,  the  ruins  or  ruined  plans  which  point 
back  to  Egypt  and  to  Phoenicia,  these  may  serve  as  a 
further  bribe  to  the  tourist  in  Greece.  If  a  collection 
of  all  the  objects  in  every  class,  according  to  the  best 
order  of  succession  for  the  traveller,  were  arranged 
skilfully,  we  believe  that  a  maritime  circuit  of  Greece, 
with  a  few  landings  and  short  excursions,  'would  bring 
the  whole  of  what  is  first-rate  within  a  brief  period  of 
weeks  and  an  easy  effort.  As  to  the  people,  they  will 
become  more  or  less  entitled  to  a  separate  interest, 
according  to  the  improvement  and  improved  popu¬ 
larity  of  their  government.  And  upon  that  will  de¬ 
pend  much  of  the  comfort,  much  even  of  the  safety,  to 
be  looked  for  by  tourists.  The  prospects  at  present  are 
not  brilliant.  A  government  and  a  court,  drawn  from 
a  needy  aristocracy  like  the  Bavarian,  are  not  suited  to 
a  needy  people,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
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new  colony.  However,  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 
And  for  the  tourist  in  Greece  as  it  is,  perhaps  Mr. 
Mure’s  work  is  the  best  fitted  for  popularity.  He 
touches  all  things  sufficiently,  but  exhausts  none. 
And  we  add,  very  sincerely,  this  antithesis  as  due  to 
him,  that  of  what  may  be  called  personal  guides,  or 
those  who  maintain  a  current  of  personal  interest  in 
their  adventures,  or  in  the  selecting  from  their  private 
experience,  he  is  the  most  learned ;  whilst  of  learned 
guides  he  is,  in  the  sense  explained,  the  most  amus¬ 
ingly  personal. 
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Lord  Carlisle’s  recent  lecture  upon  Pope,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  audience  of  artisans,  drew  the  public 
attention  first  of  all  upon  himself ;  that  was  inevitable. 
No  man  can  depart  conspicuously  from  the  usages  or 
the  apparent  sympathies  of  his  own  class,  under  what¬ 
soever  motive,  but  that  of  necessity  he  will  awaken  for 
the  immediate  and  the  first  result  of  his  act  an  emotion 
of  curiosity.  But  all  curiosity  is  allied  to  the  comic, 
and  is  not  an  ennobling  emotion,  either  for  him  who 
feels  it,  or  for  him  who  is  its  object.  A  second,  how¬ 
ever,  and  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  such  an  act 
may  redeem  it  from  this  vulgarizing  taint  of  oddity. 
Reflection  may  satisfy  us,  as  in  the  present  case  it  did 
satisfy  those  persons  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
Lord  Carlisle’s  public  character,  that  this  eccentric 
step  had  been  adopted,  not  in  ostentation,  with  any 
view  to  its  eccentricity,  but  in  spite  of  its  eccentricity, 
and  from  impulses  of  large  prospective  benignity  that 
would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  defeated  by  the  chances  of 
immediate  misconstruction. 

Whether  advantageous,  therefore,  to  Lord  Carlisle, 
or  disadvantageous  (and  in  that  case,  I  believe,  most 
unjust),  the  first  impressions  derived  from  this  remark¬ 
able  lecture  pointed  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
person  of  the  lecturer  —  to  his  general  qualifications 
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for  such  a  task,  and  to  his  possible  motives  for  under¬ 
taking  it.  Nobody  inquired  what  it  was  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  discussing,  so  great  was  every  man’s 
astonishment  that  before  such  an  audience  any  noble 
Lord  should  have  condescended  to  discuss  anything  at 
all.  But  gradually  all  wonder  subsides,  de  jure,  in 
nine  days  ;  and,  after  this  collapse  of  the  primary  in¬ 
terest,  there  was  leisure  for  a  secondary  interest  to 
gather  about  the  subject  of  the  patrician  lecture.  Had 
it  any  cryptical  meaning  ?  Coming  from  a  man  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Government,  could  it  be 
open  to  any  hieroglyphic  or  ulterior  interpretations, 
intelligible  to  Whigs  and  significant  to  ministerial 
partisans  ?  Finally,  this  secondary  interest  has  usurped 
upon  what  originally  had  been  a  purely  personal  in¬ 
terest.  Pope  !  What  novelty  was  there,  still  open 
to  even  literary  gleaners,  about  him,  a  man  that  had 
been  in  his  grave  for  a  hundred  and  six  years  ?  What 
could  there  remain  to  say  on  such  a  theme  ?  And  what 
was  it,  in  fact,  that  Lord  Carlisle  had  said  to  his  York¬ 
shire  audience  ? 

There  was,  therefore,  a  double  aspect  in  the  public 
interest ;  one  looking  to  the  rank  of  the  lecturer,  one 
to  the  singularity  of  his  theme.  There  was  the  curi¬ 
osity  that  connected  itself  with  the  assumption  of  a 
troublesome  duty  in  the  service  of  the  lowest  ranks  by 
a  volunteer  from  the  highest ;  and,  secondly,  there 
was  another  curiosity  connecting  itself  with  the  choice 
of  a  subject  that  had  no  special  reference  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  generation,  and  seemed  to  have  no  special 
adaptation  to  the  intellectual  capacities  of  a  working 
audience. 
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This  double  aspect  of  the  public  surprise  suggests  a 
double  question.  The  volunteer  assumption  by  a 
nobleman  of  this  particular  office  in  this  particular  ser¬ 
vice  may,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  bear  a  philoso¬ 
phic  value,  as  though  it  indicated  some  changes  going 
on  beneath  the  surface  of  society  in  the  relations  of 
our  English  aristocracy  to  our  English  laboring  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  regarded  by  multitudes 
as  the  casual  caprice  of  an  individual ;  a  caprice  of 
vanity  by  those  who  do  not  know  Lord  Carlisle’s  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  a  caprice  of  patriotic  benevolence  by 
those  who  do.  According  to  the  construction  of  the 
case  as  thus  indicated,  oscillating  between  a  question 
of  profound  revolution  moving  subterraneously  amongst 
us,  and  a  purely  personal  question,  such  a  discussion 
would  ascend  to  the  philosophic  level,  or  sink  to  the 
level  of  gossip.  The  other  direction  of  the  public  sur¬ 
prise  points  to  a  question  that  will  interest  a  far 
greater  body  of  thinkers.  Whatever  judgment  may 
be  formed  on  the  general  fact  that  a  nobleman  of  an¬ 
cient  descent  has  thought  fit  to  come  forward  as  a 
lecturer  to  the  humblest  of  his  countrymen  upon  sub¬ 
jects  detached  from  politics,  there  will  yet  remain  a 
call  for  a  second  judgment  upon  the  fitness  of  the 
particular  subject  selected  for  a  lecture  under  such 
remarkable  circumstances.  The  two  questions  are 
entirely  disconnected.  It  is  on  the  latter — viz.,  the 
character  and  pretensions  of  Pope,  as  selected  by  Lord 
Carlisle  for  such  an  inaugural  experiment,  that  I  my¬ 
self  feel  much  interest.  Universally  it  must  have  been 
felt  as  an  objection,  that  such  a  selection  had  no 
special  adaptation  to  the  age  or  to  the  audience.  I  say 
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this  with  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  lecture,  which  I 
understand  to  have  been  ably  composed,  nor  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  lecturer,  whose  motives  and  public  charac¬ 
ter,  in  common  with  most  of  his  countrymen,  I  admire. 
I  speak  of  it  at  all  only  as  a  public  opportunity  sud¬ 
denly  laid  open  for  drawing  attention  to  the  true 
pretensions  of  Pope,  as  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  his 
own  class  in  European  literature ;  or,  at  least,  of  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  some  characteristics  in  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  section  of  Pope’s  works  which  hitherto  have  lurked 
unnoticed. 

This  is  my  object,  and  none  that  can  be  supposed 
personal  to  Lord  Carlisle.  Pope,  as  the  subject  of  the 
lecture,  and  not  the  earlier  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  any  lecture  at  all,  under  the  circumstances  recited, 
furnishes  my  thesis —  that  thesis  on  which  the  reader 
will  understand  me  to  speak  with  decision,  not  with 
the  decision  of  arrogance,  but  with  that  which  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  a  faithful  study  of  the  author.  The 
editors  of  Pope  are  not  all  equally  careless,  but  all  are 
careless  ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  this  carelessness, 
the  most  deep-seated  vices  of  Pope’s  moral  and  satiri¬ 
cal  sketches  have  escaped  detection,  or  at  least  have 
escaped  exposure.  These,  and  the  other  errors  tradi¬ 
tionally  connected  with  the  rank  and  valuation  of  Pope 
as  a  classic,  are  what  I  profess  to  speak  of  deliberately 
and  firmly.  Meantime,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  sen¬ 
tences,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  rather 
than  delivering,  an  opinion  upon  the  other  question, 
—  viz.,  the  prudence  in  a  man  holding  Lord  Carlisle’s 
rank  of  lecturing  at  all  to  any  public  audience.  But 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
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speaking  doubtfully,  conjecturally,  and  without  a  suf¬ 
ficient  basis  of  facts. 

The  late  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  notoriously  a  man 
of  great  ingenuity,  possessing  also  prodigious  fertility 
of  thought,  and  armed  with  the  rare  advantage  of  being 
almost  demoniacally  in  earnest,  was,  however  (in  some 
sort  of  balance  to  these  splendid  gifts),  tainted  to  ex¬ 
cess  with  the  scrofula  of  impracticable  crotchets.  That 
was  the  opinion  secretly  held  about  him  by  most  of  his 
nearest  friends;  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  scarcely 
ever  published  a  pamphlet  or  contribution  to  a  journal 
in  which  he  did  not  contrive  to  offend  all  parties,  both 
friendly  and  hostile,  by  some  ebullition  of  this  capri¬ 
cious  character.  He  hated,  for  instance,  the  High 
Church  with  a  hatred  more  than  theological ;  and  that 
would  have  recommended  him  to  the  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  of  many  thousands  of  persons  in  this  realm, 
the  same  who  have  been  secretly  foremost  in  the  recent 
outbreak  of  fanaticism  against  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  happened  that,  although  not 
hating  the  Low  Church  (the  self-styled  evangelicals), 
he  despised  them  so  profoundly  as  to  make  all  alliance 
between  them  impossible.  He  hated  also  many  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  but,  not  to  do  him  any  injustice,  most  (or  per¬ 
haps  all)  of  these  were  people  that  had  been  long  dead  ; 
and  amongst  them,  by  the  way,  was  Livy  the  historian  ; 
whom  I  distinguish  by  name,  as  furnishing,  perhaps, 
the  liveliest  illustration  of  the  whimsical  and  all  but 
lunatic  excess  to  which  these  personal  hatreds  were 
sometimes  pushed  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that,  when  the 
course  of  an  Italian  tour  had  brought  him  unavoidably 
to  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  Dr.  Arnold  felicitated  him- 
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self  upon  having  borne  the  air  of  that  city  ;  in  fact, 
upon  having  survived  such  a  collision  with  the  local 
remembrances  of  the  poor  historian,  very  much  in  those 
terms  which  Mr.  Governor  Holwell  might  have  used 
on  finding  himself  “  pretty  bobbish  ”  on  the  morning 
after  the  memorable  night  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  :  he  could  hardly  believe  that  he  still  lived. -f 
And  yet,  how  had  the  eloquent  historian  trespassed  on 
his  patience  and  his  weak  powers  of  toleration?  Livy 
was  certainly  not  very  learned  in  the  archmologies  of 
his  own  country ;  where  all  men  had  gone  astray,  he 
wTent  astray.  And  in  geography,  as  regarded  the  Ital¬ 
ian  movements  of  Hannibal,  he  erred  with  his  eyes 
open.  But  these  were  no  objects  of  Livy’s  ambition  : 
what  he  aspired  to  do  wTas,  to  tell  the  story,  “  the  tale 
divine,”  of  Roman  energy  and  perseverance  ;  and  he  so 
told  it  that  no  man,  as  regards  the  mere  artifices  of 
narration,  would  ever  have  presumed  to  tell  it  after 
him.  I  cite  this  particular  case  as  illustrating  the  fur¬ 
nace-heat  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  antipathies,  unless  where 
some  consideration  of  kindness  and  Christian  charity 
interposed  to  temper  his  fury.  This  check  naturally 
offered  itself  only  with  regard  to  individuals  :  and 
therefore,  in  dealing  with  institutions,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  no  check  at  all,  but  gave  full  swing  to  the 
license  of  his  wrath.  Amongst  our  own  institutions, 
that  one  which  he  seems  most  profoundly  to  have 
hated  was  our  nobility  ;  or,  speaking  more  generally, 

*  A  similar  instance  of  a  craze  beyond  the  bounds  of  perfect 
physical  sanity  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Arnold's  nervous  paroxysm 
of  horror  on  hearing  St.  Paul  placed  on  a  level  with  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. 
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our  aristocracy.  Some  deadly  aboriginal  scliism  he 
seems  to  have  imagined  between  this  order  and  the 
democratic  orders ;  some  pre-destined  feud  as  between 
the  head  of  the  serpent  and  the  heel  of  man.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  one  of  the  means  most  clamorously  invoked 
by  our  social  position  for  averting  some  dreadful  con¬ 
vulsion  constantly  brooding  over  England,  he  insists 
upon  a  closer  approximation  between  our  highest 
classes  and  our  lowest.  Especially,  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  peasantry  needed  to  be  conciliated  by  more 
familiar  intercourse,  or  more  open  expressions  of  in¬ 
terest  in  their  concerns,  and  by  domiciliary  visits  not 
offered  in  too  oppressive  a  spirit  of  condescension. 
But  the  close  observer  of  our  social  condition  will  dif¬ 
fer  with  Dr.  Arnold  at  starting,  as  to  the  facts.  The 
ancient  territorial  nobility  are  not  those  who  offend  by 
hauteur.  On  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  parental  kindness 
marks  the  intercourse  of  the  old  authentic  aristocracy 
with  their  dependants,  and  especially  with  the  two 
classes  of  peasants  on  their  own  estates,  and  their  do¬ 
mestic  servants."1  Those  who  really  offend  on  this 

*  And,  by  the  way,  as  to  servants,  a  great  man  may  offend  in 
two  ways  :  either  by  treating  his  servants  himself  superciliously; 
or,  secondly,  which  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  most  paternal 
behavior  on  his  own  part,  by  suffering  them  to  treat  the  public 
superciliously.  Accordingly,  all  novelists  who  happen  to  have 
no  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  life  as  it  now  exists,  espe¬ 
cially,  therefore,  rustic  novelists,  describe  the  servants  of  noble¬ 
men  as  “insolent  and  pampered  menials.”  But,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  at  no  houses  whatever  are  persons  of  doubtful  appearanco 
and  anomalous  costume  sure  of  more  respectful  attention  than  at 
those  of  the  great  feudal  aristocracy.  At  a  merchant’s  or  a 
banker’s  house,  it  is  odds  but  the  porter  or  the  footman  will 
22 
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point,  are  the  nouveaux  riches — the  parvenus.  And 
yet  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  say  that  even  these 
offend  habitually.  No  laws  of  classification  are  so  false 
as  those  which  originate  in  human  scurrility.  Aider- 
men,  until  very  lately,  were  by  an  old  traditional  scur¬ 
rility  so  proverbially  classed  as  gluttons  and  cormorants, 
hovering  over  dinner-tables,  with  no  other  character¬ 
istics  whatever,  or  openings  to  any  redeeming  qualities, 
that  men  became  as  seriously  perplexed  in  our  days  at 
meeting  an  eloquent,  enlightened,  and  accomplished 
alderman,  as  they  would  have  been  by  an  introduction 
to  a  benevolent  cut-throat,  or  a  patriotic  incendiary. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  ancient  days.  Quite  as 
obstinate  as  any  modern  prejudice  against  a  London 
alderman  was  the  old  Attic  prejudice  against  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Boeotia.  Originally  it  had  grown  up  under 
two  causes  —  1st,  The  animosities  incident  to  neigh¬ 
borhood  too  close  ;  2dly,  The  difference  of  bodily 
constitution  consequent  upon  a  radically  different  de¬ 
scent.  The  blood  was  different ;  and  by  a  wider  and 
elder  difference  than  that  between  Celtic  and  Teutonic. 
The  garrulous  Athenian  despised  the  hesitating  (but 
for  that  reason  more  reflecting)  Boeotian ;  and  this 
feeling  was  carried  so  far,  that  at  last  it  provoked  sa¬ 
tire  itself  to  turn  round  with  scorn  upon  the  very 
prejudice  which  the  spirit  of  satire  had  originally  ldn- 

govern  himself  in  his  behavior  hy  his  own  private  construction 
of  the  case,  which  (as  to  foreigners)  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong 
But  in  London,  at  a  nobleman’s  door,  the  servants  show,  by  the 
readiness  of  their  civilities  to  all  such  questionable  comers,  that 
they  have  taken  their  lesson  from  a  higher  source  than  their  own 
inexperience  or  unlearned  fancies. 
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died.  Disgusted  with  this  arrogant  assumption  of 
disgust,  the  Roman  satirist  reminded  the  scorners  that 
men  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  of  their  own  had  been 
bred,  or  might  be  bred,  amongst  those  whom  they 
scorned  :  — 

“  Summos  posse  viros,  et  magna  exempla  daturos, 
Vervecum  in  patria,  crassoque  sub  afire  nasci.” 

Now,  if  there  is  any  similar  alienation  between  our 
lowest  classes  and  our  highest,  such  as  Dr.  Arnold 
imagined  to  exist  in  England,  at  least  it  does  not  as¬ 
sume  any  such  character  of  disgust,  nor  clothe  itself  in 
similar  expressions  of  scorn.  Practical  jealousy,  so  far 
as  it  exists  at  all,  lies  between  classes  much  less  widely 
separated.  The  master  manufacturer  is  sometimes 
jealous  of  those  amongst  his  ministerial  agents  who 
tread  too  nearly  upon  his  own  traces ;  he  is  jealous 
sometimes  of  their  advances  in  domestic  refinement, 
he  is  jealous  of  their  aspirations  after  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  And  on  their  part,  the  workmen  are  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  their  masters  as  having  an  ultimate  interest 
violently  conflicting  with  their  own.  In  these  strata 
of  society  there  really  are  symptoms  of  mutual  distrust 
and  hostility.  Capital  and  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  is 
a  standing  object  of  suspicion,  of  fear,  and  therefora 
of  angry  irritation  to  the  working-classes.  But  as  to 
the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  high  birth,  either  it  is 
little  known  to  those  classes,  as  happens  in  the  most 
populous  hives  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  and  is 
regarded,  therefore,  with  no  positive  feeling  of  any 
kind,  or  else,  as  in  the  more  exclusively  agricultural 
and  pastoral  districts,  is  looked  up  to  by  the  peasantry 
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with,  blind  feelings  of  reverence  as  amongst  the  imme¬ 
morial  monuments  of  the  past  —  involved  in  one 
common  mist  of  antiquity  with  the  rivers  and  the  hills 
of  the  district,  with  the  cathedrals  and  their  own  an¬ 
cestors.  A  half-religious  sentiment  of  reverence  for 
an  old  time-out-of-mind  family  associated  with  some 
antique  residence,  hall,  or  ahbey,  or  castle,  is  a  well- 
known  affection  of  the  rural  mind  in  England ;  and  if 
in  one  half  it  points  to  an  infirmity  not  far  off  from 
legendary  superstition,  in  the  other  half  it  wears  the 
grace  of  chivalry  and  legendary  romance.  Any  ma¬ 
lignant  scoff,  therefore,  against  the  peerage  of  England, 
such  as  calling  the  House  of  Lords  a  Hospital  of  In¬ 
curables,  has  always  been  a  town-bred  scurrility,  not 
only  never  adopted  by  the  simple  rural  laborer,  but 
not  even  known  to  him,  or  distinctly  intelligible  sup¬ 
posing  it  were. 

If,  therefore,  there  are  great  convulsions  lying  in 
wait  for  the  framework  of  our  English  society  ;  if, 
and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  hope,  some  vast  attempt 
may  be  anticipated  for  re-casting  the  whole  of  our 
social  organization  ;  and  if  it  is  probable  that  this 
attempt  will  commence  in  the  blind  wrath  of  mad¬ 
dened  or  despairing  labor  —  still  there  is  no  ground 
for  thinking,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  this  wrath,  how¬ 
ever  blind  (unless  treacherously  misled),  would  apply 
itself  primarily  to  the  destruction  of  our  old  landed 
aristocracy.  It  would  often  find  itself  grievously  in 
error  and  self-baffled,  even  when  following  its  first 
headlong  impulses  of  revenge  ;  but  these  are  the  im¬ 
pulses  that  it  would  follow,  and  none  of  these  would 
primarily  point  in  an  aristocratic  direction.  Suppose, 
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however,  that  the  probabilities  were  different,  and 
that  a  policy  of  conciliation  were  become  peculiarly 
needful  to  the  aristocracy — which  is  what  Dr.  Arnold 
supposes  —  in  that  case  might  not  the  course  indi¬ 
cated  by  Lord  Carlisle  —  viz.,  advancing  upon  a  new 
line  of  intellectual  communication  with  the  laboring 
classes,  be  the  surest  mode  of  retrieving  their  affec¬ 
tions,  as  most  likely  to  flatter  their  self-esteem  in  its 
noblest  aspirations  ? 

One  swallow,  it  is  true,  cannot  make  a  summer ; 
and  others  of  the  aristocracy  must  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Carlisle  before  any  ground  can  be  won 
for  the  interests  of  the  order.  Even  in  Lord  Carlisle, 
it  might  be  added,  the  experiment,  if  it  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  would  not  count  for  more  than  a  caprice. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  think  as  we  may  of  the  prob¬ 
able  results,  in  reference  to  the  purposes  of  its  author, 
we  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  justification  that 
thus  the  ice  has  been  broken,  that  thus  a  beginning  has 
been  made,  and  thus  a  sanction  established  under 
which  no  man,  if  otherwise  free  to  enter  upon  such  a 
path,  needs  ever  again  to  find  an  obstacle  in  rank  the 
highest  or  in  blood  the  most  ancient.  He  is  author¬ 
ized  by  a  Howard ;  and  though  doubts  must  still 
linger  about  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  when  es¬ 
timated  as  a  means  to  a  specific  end,  yet  for  itself,  in 
reference  to  the  prudery  of  social  decorum,  we  may 
now  pronounce  that  to  lecture  without  fee  or  reward 
before  any  audience  whatever  is  henceforth  privileged 
by  authentic  precedent ;  and,  unless  adulterating  with 
political  partisanship,  is  consecrated  by  its  own  noble 
purposes. 
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Still,  if  it  be  urged  that  these  noble  purposes  are 
not  ratified  and  sealed  by  a  solitary  experiment,  I 
should  answer  that  undoubtedly  Lord  Carlisle  has 
placed  himself  under  a  silent  obligation  to  renew  his 
generous  effort ;  or,  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  do 
so,  will  have  made  himself  a  debtor  to  public  censure, 
as  one  who  has  planned  what  he  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  accomplish,  and  has  founded  a  stair-case  or 
a  portico  to  a  temple  yet  in  the  clouds.  Had  he  the 
ulterior  purposes  assumed  ?  Then,  by  deserting  or 
neglecting  them,  he  puts  on  record  the  instability  of 
his  own  will.  Had  he  not  these  ulterior  purposes  ? 
Then,  and  in  that  confession,  vanishes  into  vapor  the 
whole  dignity  of  his  bold  pretensions,  as  the  navigator 
who  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms*  into  an  untried 
sea. 

But  against  a  man  dealing  presumably  with  a  noble 
purpose  we  should  reckon  nobly.  Mean  jealousies  have 
no  place  in  circumstances  where,  as  yet,  no  meanness 
has  been  exhibited.  The  exaction  wTould  be  too  severe 
upon  Lord  Carlisle  if,  by  one  act  of  kindness,  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  a  thousand ;  and  if,  because  once 
his  graciousness  had  been  conspicuous,  he  were  held 
bound  over,  in  all  time  coming,  to  the  unintermitting 
energies  of  a  missionary  amongst  pagans.  The  labor¬ 
ing  men  of  Yorkshire  have  not  the  clamorous  neces¬ 
sities  of  pagans ;  and  therefore  Lord  Carlisle  has  not 

*  “  Cape  of  Storms,”  which  should  prima  facie  be  the  Cape 
of  Terrors.  But  it  bears  a  deep  allegoric  sense  to  the  bold 
wrestler  with  such  terrors,  that  in  English,  and  at  length  to  all 
the  world,  this  Cape  of  Terrors  has  transfigured  itself  into  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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assumed  the  duties  of  a  working  missionary.  When, 
by  personally  coming  forward  to  lecture,  he  inaugurated 
a  new  era  of  intellectual  prospects  for  the  sons  of  toil, 
implicitly  he  promised  that  he  would  himself,  from 
time  to  time,  come  forward  to  co-operate  with  a  move¬ 
ment  that  had  owed  its  birth  to  his  own  summons  and 
impulse.  But  if  he  cannot  honorably  release  himself 
from  engagements  voluntarily  assumed,  on  the  other 
hand  he  cannot  justly  be  loaded  with  the  responsibility 
of  a  continued  participation  in  the  details  of  the  work 
which  he  has  set  in  motion.  By  sympathy  with  the 
liberal  purposes  of  an  intellectual  movement  he  gives 
to  that  movement  its  initial  impulse.  Henceforward 
it  suffices  if  at  intervals  he  continues  to  it  such  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  same  sympathy  as  may  sustain  its  original 
activity,  or  at  least  may  sustain  the  credit  of  his  own 
consistency.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  person 
in  the  circumstances  of  Lord  Carlisle  should  continue 
even  intermittingly  to  lecture.  It  is  enough  if,  by  any 
other  modes  of  encouragement,  or  by  inciting  others 
to  follow  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  he  continues 
to  express  an  unabated  interest  in  the  great  cause  of 
intellectual  progress  amongst  poor  men. 

A  doubt  may  be  raised,  meantime,  whether  literature 
is  the  proper  channel  into  which  the  intellectual  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  poor  should  be  directed.  For  the  affirma¬ 
tive  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  interest  in  literature  is 
universal,  whilst  the  interest  in  science  is  exceedingly 
limited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  truly  be  retorted 
that  the  scientific  interest  may  be  artificially  extended 
by  culture  ;  and  that  these  two  great  advantages  would 
in  that  case  arise  —  1 .  That  the  apparatus  of  means 
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and  instruments  is  much  smaller  in  the  one  case  than 
the  other  ;  2.  That  science  opens  into  a  progression 
of  growing  interest  ;  whereas  literature,  having  no 
determined  order  of  advance,  and  offering  no  regular 
succession  of  stages  to  the  student,  does  not  with  the 
same  certainty  secure  a  self-maintaining  growth  of 
pleasurable  excitement.  Some  remedy,  however,  will 
he  applied  to  this  last  evil,  if  a  regular  plan  of  study 
should  ever  he  devised  for  literature  ;  and  perhaps  that 
may  be  found  not  impossible. 

But  now,  coming  to  the  second  question,  namely, 
this  question,  If  any  lecture  at  all  why  upon  Pope  ? 
We  may  see  reason  to  think  that  Lord  Carlisle  was  in 
error.  To  make  a  choice  which  is  not  altogether  the 
best  will  not  of  necessity  argue  an  error  ;  because  much 
must  be  allowed  to  constitutional  differences  of  judg¬ 
ment  or  of  sensibility,  which  may  be  all  equally  right 
as  against  any  philosophic  attempts  to  prove  any  one 
of  them  wrong.  And  a  lecturer  who  is  possibly  aware 
of  not  having  made  the  choice  which  was  absolutely 
best,  may  defend  himself  upon  the  ground  that  acci¬ 
dental  advantages  of  a  personal  kind,  such  as  previous 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  or  pre-conformity  of  taste 
to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  author  selected, 
may  have  qualified  him  to  lecture  on  that  theme  with 
more  effect  and  with  more  benefit  than  upon  a  theme 
confessedly  higher  but  less  tractable  for  himself  with 
his  own  peculiar  preparations.  Here,  how'ever,  the 
case  is  different.  What  might  be  no  error  per  se,  be¬ 
comes  one  if  the  special  circumstances  of  the  situation 
show  it  to  have  rested  upon  a  deep  misconception. 
Given  the  audience  which  Lord  Carlisle  had  before 
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him,  the  audience  which  he  anticipated,  and  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  as  the  modulating  law  for  the 
quality  and  style  of  his  lecture,  that  same  choice  be¬ 
comes  a  profound  error  which,  for  a  different  audience, 
more  refined  or  more  miscellaneous,  would  have  been 
no  error  at  all.  I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  offend 
Lord  Carlisle,  so  upright  as  he  has  always  shown  him¬ 
self,  so  manly,  and  so  faithful  to  his  own  views  of  truth, 
by  repeating  firmly  that  such  a  choice  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  argues  a  deep  misconception  of  the  true  intel¬ 
lectual  agencies  by  which  Pope  acts  as  a  power  in 
literature,  and  of  the  moral  relations  to  general  human 
sensibilities  or  universal  nature  which  such  agencies 
involve.  My  belief  is,  that  if  a  prize  had  been  offered 
for  a  bad  and  malappropriate  subject,  none  worse  could 
have  been  suggested  ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  had  been  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  or  the  fables  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine  ;  in  both  of  which  cases  the  delicacies  and  subtle 
felicities  of  treatment  are  even  more  microscopic,  more 
shy,  and  more  inapprehensible  without  a  special  train¬ 
ing  and  culture,  than  in  Pope.  And  in  this  point  they 
all  agree,  with  no  great  difference  amongst  the  three, 
that  the  sort  of  culture  which  forms  the  previous  con¬ 
dition  for  enjoying  them  (a  conditio  sine  qua  non)  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  won  from  study.  Even  of  that  a 
mechanic  artisan,  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  his 
labor,  cannot  have  had  much.  But  the  dedication  of 
a  life  to  books  would  here  avail  but  little.  What  is 
needed  must  be  the  sort  of  culture  won  from  complex 
social  intercourse ;  and  of  this  the  laboring  artisan 
can  have  had  none  at  all.  Even  the  higher  ranks, 
during  those  stages  of  society  when  social  meetings 
23 
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are  difficult,  are  rare,  and  consequently  have  their 
whole  intellectual  opportunities  exhausted  in  forms  and 
elaborate  ceremonials,  are  not  able  to  develop  what 
may  be  called  the  social  sense,  that  living,  trembling 
sensibility  to  the  expressions  and  the  electric  changes 
of  human  thought  and  feeling,  so  infinite  as  they  are 
potentially,  and  as  they  will  show  themselves  to  be 
wfficn  the  intercourse  is  free,  is  sudden,  is  spontaneous, 
and  therefore  has  not  leisure  to  be  false,  amongst  all 
varieties  of  combination  as  to  sex,  age,  rank,  position, 
and  personal  accomplishments.  Up  to  the  time  of 
James  I.,  society  amongst  ourselves  wore  a  picturesque 
and  even  a  scenical  exterior :  but  the  inner  life  and  its 
pulsations  had  not  then  been  revealed.  Great  passions 
were  required  to  stir  the  freezing  waters  ;  so  that  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  comedy,  in  which  such  passions  are 
inappropriate,  could  not  then  exist.  And  partly  to 
this  cause  it  was  amongst  the  early  Romans,  united 
with  the  almost  Asiatic  seclusion  from  social  meetings 
of  female  influence,  or  in  any  virtual  sense  even  of  fe¬ 
male  presence,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  meagreness  of 
the  true  social  interest,  and  of  the  dialogue  exhibited  by 
Plautus.  Two  separate  frosts,  during  a  century  other¬ 
wise  so  full  of  movement  as  the  sixteenth  in  England, 
repressed  and  killed  all  germinations  of  free  intellectual 
or  social  intercourse  amongst  ourselves.  One  was  the 
national  reserve  ;  and  this  was  strengthened  by  concur¬ 
ring  with  a  national  temperament  which  is  not  phlegmatic 
(as  is  so  falsely  alleged),  but  melancholic,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  there  had  been  no  other,  anti-mercurial.  But 
the  main  cause  of  this  reserve  lay  in  the  infrequency  of 
visits  consequent  upon  the  difficulties  of  local  movement. 
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The  other  frost  lay  at  that  time  in  the  Spanish  stateli¬ 
ness  and  the  rigor  of  our  social  ceremonies.  Our  social 
meetings  of  this  period,  even  for  purposes  of  pleasure, 
were  true  solemnities.  With  usages  of  politeness  that 
laid  a  weight  of  silence  and  delay  upon  every  move¬ 
ment  of  a  convivial  company,  rapid  motion  of  thought 
or  fancy  became  physically  impossible.  Not  until,  first, 
our  capital  city  had  prodigiously  expanded  ;  not  until, 
secondly,  our  representative  system  had  so  unfolded 
its  tendencies  as  to  bring  politics  within  the  lawful 
privilege  of  ordinary  conversation ;  not  until,  thirdly, 
the  expansions  of  commerce  had  forced  us  into  the 
continual  necessity  of  talking  with  strangers  ;  fourthly, 
not  until  all  these  changes,  gradually  breaking  up  the 
repulsion  which  separated  our  ungarrulous  nation,  had 
been  ratified  by  continual  improvements  applied  to  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  arts  of  locomotion ,  could 
it  be  said  that  such  a  state  of  social  intercourse  existed 
as  would  naturally  prompt  the  mind  to  seek  food  for 
its  own  intellectual  activity  in  contemplating  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  that  intercourse.  The  primary  aspects  and 
the  rapid  changes  of  such  an  object  could  not  arise 
until  the  object  itself  arose.  Satire,  which  follows  social 
intercourse  as  a  shadow  follows  a  body,  was  chained 
up  till  then.  In  Marston  and  in  Donne  (a  man  yet 
unappreciated)  satire  first  began  to  respire  freely,  but 
applying  itself  too  much,  as  in  the  great  dramatists 
contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  to  the  exterior  play 
of  society.  Under  Charles  II.  in  the  hands  of  Dryden, 
and  under  Anne  in  those  of  Pope,  the  larger  and  more 
intellectual  sweep  of  satire  showed  that  social  activi¬ 
ties  were  now  approaching  to  their  culmination.  Now 
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at  length,  it  became  evident  that  a  new  mode  of  pleas¬ 
ure  had  been  ripened,  and  that  a  great  instinct  of  the 
intellect  had  opened  for  itself  an  appropriate  channel. 
No  longer  were  social  parties  the  old  heraldic  solemni¬ 
ties  enjoined  by  red  letters  in  the  almanac,  in  which 
the  chief  objects  were  to  discharge  some  arrear  of 
ceremonious  debt,  or  to  ventilate  old  velvets,  or  to 
apricale  and  refresh  old  gouty  systems  and  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  feudal  ostentation,  which  both  alike  suffered 
and  grew  smoke-dried  under  too  rigorous  a  seclusion. 
By  a  great  transmigration,  festal  assemblages  had  as¬ 
sumed  their  proper  station,  and  had  unfolded  theii 
capacities,  as  true  auxiliaries  to  the  same  general 
functions  of  intellect  —  otherwise  expressing  them¬ 
selves  and  feeding  themselves  through  literature, 
through  the  fine  arts,  and  through  scenic  represen¬ 
tations.  A  new  world  of  pleasures  had  opened  itself, 
offering  new  subjects  of  activity  to  the  intellect,  but 
also  presupposing  a  new  discipline  and  experience  for 
enjoying  them. 

Precisely  at  this  point  starts  off  what  I  presume  to 
think  the  great  error  of  Lord  Carlisle.  He  postulates 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  gift  of  inevitable  instinct,  what  too 
certainly  is  the  gift,  and  the  tardy  gift,  of  training ; 
which  training,  again,  is  not  to  be  won  from  efforts  of 
study,  but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  slow  deposition  —  or 
sediment  as  it  were  —  from  a  constant,  perhaps  at  the 
moment  an  unconscious  experience.  Apparently  the 
error  is  twofold  :  first,  an  oversight,  in  which  it  is 
probable  that,  without  altogether  overlooking  the 
truth,  Lord  Carlisle  allowed  to  it  a  very  insufficient 
emphasis;  but,  secondly,  a  positive  misconception  of  a 
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broad  character.  Tbe  oversight  is  probably  bis  own, 
and  originating  in  a  general  habit  of  too  large  and  lib¬ 
eral  concession  ;  but  the  misconception,  I  suspect,  that 
he  owes  to  another. 

First,  concerning  the  first.  It  is  evidently  assumed, 
in  the  adoption  of  Pope  for  his  subject,  that  mechanic 
artists,  as  a  body,  are  capable  of  appreciating  Pope. 
I  deny  it ;  and  in  this  I  offer  them  no  affront.  If  they 
cannot  enjoy,  or  if  often  they  cannot  so  much  as  un¬ 
derstand  Pope,  on  the  other  hand  they  can  both  enjoy 
and  understand  a  far  greater  poet.  It  is  no  insult ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  a  secret  compliment  to 
the  simplicity  and  the  breadth  of  a  man’s  intellectual 
nature  that  he  cannot  enter  into  the  artificial,  the  tor¬ 
tuous,  the  conventional.  Many  a  rude  mind  has  com¬ 
prehended  to  the  full  both  Milton  in  his  elementary 
grandeur  and  Shakspeare  in  his  impassioned  depths, 
that  could  not  have  even  dimly  guessed  at  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  situation  in  comedy  where  the  comic  rested 
upon  arbitrary  rules  and  conventional  proprieties.  In 
all  satiric  sketches  of  society,  even  where  the  direct 
object  may  happen  to  have  a  catholic  intelligibility, 
there  is  much  amongst  the  allusions  that  surround  and 
invest  it  which  no  man  will  ever  understand  that  has 
not  personally  mixed  in  society,  or  understand  without 
very  disproportional  commentaries  ;  and  even  in  that 
case  he  will  not  enjoy  it.  This  is  true  of  such  compo¬ 
sitions  as  a  class ;  but  Pope,  in  reference  to  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  is  disadvantageous^  distinguished  even  amongst 
his  order.  Dry  den,  for  instance,  is  far  larger  and  more 
capacious  in  his  satire,  and  in  all  the  genial  parts  would 
approach  the  level  of  universal  sympathies  ;  whereas 
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Pope,  besides  that  the  basis  of  his  ridicule  is  contin¬ 
ually  too  narrow,  local,  and  casual,  is  rank  to  utter 
corruption  with  a  disease  far  deeper  than  false  refine¬ 
ment  or  conventionalism.  Pardon  me,  reader,  if  I  use 
a  coarse  word  and  a  malignant  word,  which  I  should 
abhor  to  use  unless  where,  as  in  this  case,  I  seek  to 
rouse  the  vigilance  of  the  inattentive  by  the  apparent 
intemperance  of  the  language.  Pope,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  for  the  sake  of  some  momentary  and  farcical 
effect,  deliberately  assumes  the  license  of  a  liar.  Not 
only  he  adopts  the  language  of  moral  indignation 
where  we  know  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  existed, 
seeing  that  the  story  to  which  this  pretended  indigna¬ 
tion  is  attached  was  to  Pope’s  knowledge  a  pure  fabri¬ 
cation,  but  he  also  cites,  as  weighty  evidences  in  the 
forum  of  morality,  anecdotes  which  he  had  gravely 
transplanted  from  a  jest-book.*'  Upon  this,  however, 

•  “  I  give  and  I  bequeath,  old  Euclio  said  ”  —  and  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  story  of  the  dying  epicure  insisting  upcn  having  his  luxu¬ 
rious  dish  brought  back  to  his  death-bed  (for  why  not  ?  since  at 
any  rate,  eating  or  not  eating,  he  was  doomed  to  die)  are  amongst 
the  lowest  rubbish  of  jest-books,  having  done  duty  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  Pagan  worlds  through  a  course  of  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries.  Not  to  linger  upon  the  nursery  silliness  that  could  swallow 
the  legend  of  epicureanism  surviving  up  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  when  even  the  hypocrisy  of  medical  hope  had  ceased 
to  flatter,  what  a  cruel  memento  of  the  infirmity  charged  upon 
himself  was  Pope  preparing  whilst  he  intended  nothing  worse 
than  a  falsehood!  He  meant  only  to  tell  a  lie;  naturally,  per¬ 
haps,  saying  to  himself — What's  one  lie  more  or  less?  And 
behold,  if  his  friends  are  to  be  believed,  he  was  unconsciously 
writing  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  epitaph  for  his  own  tombstone.  Dr. 
Johnson’s  taste  for  petty  gossip  was  so  keen,  that  I  distrust  all 
his  anecdotes.  That  Pope  killed  himself  by  potted  lampreys. 
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tlie  most  painful  feature  amongst  Pope’s  literal  y  habits, 
I  will  not  dwell,  as  I  shall  immediately  have  occasion 
to  notice  it  again.  I  notice  it  at  all  only  for  its  too 
certain  effect  in  limiting  the  sympathy  with  Pope’s 
satiric  and  moral  writings.  Absolute  truth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  are  demanded  by  all  of  us  as  preconditions  to 
any  sympathy  with  moral  expressions  of  anger  or  intol¬ 
erance.  In  all  conventionalism  there  is  a  philosophic 
falsehood  ;  and  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
repel  all  general  sympathy  with  Pope  from  the  mind 
of  the  laboring  man,  apart  from  the  effect  of  direct 
falsification  applied  to  facts,  or  of  fantastic  extrava¬ 
gance  applied  to  opinions.  Of  this  bar  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Pope  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Lord  Carlisle 
was  unaware.  Doubtless  he  knew  it,  but  did  not  allow 
it  the  weight  which  in  practice  it  would  be  found  to 
deserve.  Yet  wrhy  ?  Suppose  that  the  unpopular 
tendency  in  Pope’s  writings  were  of  a  nature  to  be 
surmounted  —  upon  a  sufficient  motive  arising,  sup¬ 
pose  it  not  absolutely  impossible  to  bring  Pope 
within  the  toleration  of  working  men,  upon  whom, 
however,  all  that  is  bad  would  tell  fearfully,  and  most 
of  Pope’s  peculiar  brilliancy  would  absolutely  go  for 
nothing  —  this  notwithstanding,  suppose  the  point 
established  that  by  huge  efforts,  by  coaxing  and  flat¬ 
tering,  and  invita  Minerva,  the  working  man  might  at 
length  be  converted  to  Pope ;  yet,  finally,  when  all 

which  he  had  dressed  with  his  own  hands,  I  greatly  doubt  ;  but 
if  anything  inclines  me  to  believe  it,  chiefly  it  is  the  fury  of  his 
invectives  against  epicures  and  gluttons.  What  most  of  all  he 
attacked  as  a  moralist  was  the  particular  vice  which  most  of  all 
besieged  him. 
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was  over,  what  object,  what  commensurate  end,  could 
be  alleged  in  justification  of  so  much  preternatural 
effort?  You  have  got  your  man  into  harness,  that  is 
true,  and  in  a  sullen  fashion  he  pulls  at  his  burden. 
But,  after  all,  why  not  have  yoked  him  according  to 
his  own  original  inclinations,  and  suffered  him  to  pull 
where  he  would  pull  cheerfully?  You  have  quelled  a 
natural  resistance,  but  clearly  with  so  much  loss  of 
power  to  all  parties  as  was  spent  upon  the  resistance  ; 
and  with  what  final  gain  to  any  party  ? 

The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  second  of  the  errors 
which  I  have  imputed  to  Lord  Carlisle.  The  first 
error  was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  an  undervaluation 
of  the  truth.  The  second,  if  I  divine  it  rightly,  rests 
upon  a  total  misconception — viz.,  the  attribution  to 
Pope  of  some  special  authority  as  a  moral  teacher. 
And  this,  if  it  were  really  true,  would  go  far  to  justify 
Lord  Carlisle  in  his  attempt  to  fix  the  attention  of 
literary  students  amongst  the  working-classes  upon 
the  writings  of  Pope.  Lightly  he  would  judge,  that 
some  leading  classic  must  furnish  the  central  object 
for  the  general  studies.  Each  man  would  have  his  own 
separate  favorites  ;  but  it  would  he  well  that  the  whole 
community  of  students  should  also  have  some  com¬ 
mon  point  of  interest  and  discussion.  Pope,  for  such 
a  purpose,  has  some  real  advantages.  He  is  far  enough 
from  our  own  times  to  stand  aloof  from  the  corroding 

O 

controversies  of  the  age  ;  he  is  near  enough  to  speak 
in  a  diction  but  slightly  differing  from  our  own.  He  is 
sparkling  with  wit  and  brilliant  good  sense,  and  his 
poems  are  all  separately  short.  But  if  Lord  Carlisle 
count  it  for  his  main  advantage  that  he  is  by  distinc- 
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tion  a  inoral  poet,  and  this  I  must  suppose  in  order 
to  find  any  solution  whatever  for  the  eagerness  to  press 
him  upon  the  attention  of  our  most  numerous  classes, 
where  is  it  that  this  idea  has  originated  ?  I  suspect 
that  it  is  derived  originally  from  a  distinguished  man 
of  genius  in  the  last  generation  —  viz.,  Lord  Byron. 
Amongst  the  guardians  of  Lord  Byron  one  was  the 
late  Lord  Carlisle  ;  and  Lord  Byron  was,  besides,  con¬ 
nected  by  blood  with  the  House  of  Howard  ;  so  that 
there  were  natural  reasons  why  a  man  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  intellectual  splendor  should  easily  obtain  a 
profound  influence  over  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
And  the  prejudice,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  first 
planted  by  Lord  Byron,  would  readily  strengthen  itself 
by  the  general  cast  of  Pope’s  topics  and  pretensions. 
He  writes  with  a  showy  air  of  disparaging  riches,  of 
doing  homage  to  private  worth,  of  honoring  patriotism, 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  commonplaces  of  creditable 
morality.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  surface  display, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  ostentatious  pretensions,  Pope 
is  not  in  any  deep  or  sincere  sense  a  moral  thinker  ; 
and  in  his  own  heart  there  was  a  misgiving,  not  to  be 
silenced,  that  he  was  not. 

Yet  this  is  strange.  Surely  Lord  Carlisle,  a  man 
of  ability  and  experience,  might  have  credit  given  him 
for  power  to  form  a  right  judgment  on  such  a  question 
as  that ;  power  undoubtedly,  if  he  had  ever  been  led 
to  use  his  power,  that  is,  to  make  up  his  opinion  in 
resistance  to  the  popular  impression.  But  to  this  very 
probably  he  never  had  any  motive  ;  and  the  reason 
why  I  presume  to  set  up  my  individual  opinion  in  this 
case  against  that  of  the  multitude  is,  because  I  know 
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experimentally  that,  until  a  man  has  a  sincere  interest 
in  such  a  question,  and  sets  himself  diligently  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  collate  the  facts,  he  will  pretty  certainly 
have  no  right  to  give  any  verdict  on  the  case. 

What  made  Lord  Byron  undertake  the  patronage  of 
Pope  ?  It  was,  as  usually  happened  with  him,  a 
motive  of  hostility  to  some  contemporaries.  He  wished 
to  write  up  Pope  by  way  of  writing  down  others. 
But,  whatever  were  the  motive,  we  may  judge  of  the 
style  in  which  he  carried  out  his  intentions  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  mot.  Having  mentioned  the  poets, 
he  compares  them  with  the  moralists  ;  “  the  moral¬ 
ists,”  these  are  his  words,  “  the  moralists,  their 
betters.”  How,  or  in  what  sense  that  would  satisfy 
even  a  lampooner,  are  moralists  as  a  class  the  “  bet¬ 
ters  ”  in  a  collation  with  poets  as  a  class  ?  It  is 
pretty  clear  at  starting,  that  in  order  to  be  a  moralist 
of  the  first  rank,  that  is,  to  carry  a  great  moral  truth 
with  heart-shaking  force  into  the  mind,  a  moralist 
must  begin  by  becoming  a  poet.  For  instance,  “  to 
justify  the  wrays  of  God  to  man.”  That  is  a  grand 
moral  doctrine ;  but  to  utter  the  doctrine  authenti¬ 
cally,  and  with  power,  a  man  must  write  a  “  Paradise 
Lost.”  The  order  of  precedency,  therefore,  between 
poets  and  moralists,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Byron,  is 
very  soon  inverted  by  a  slight  effort  of  reflection. 

But  without  exacting  from  a  man  so  self-willed  as 
Lord  Byron  (and  at  that  moment  in  a  great  passion) 
any  philosophic  rigor,  it  may  be  worth  while,  so  far  as 
the  case  concerns  Pope,  to  ponder  for  one  moment 
upon  this  invidious  comparison,  and  to  expose  the 
fallacy  which  it  conceals.  By  the  term  moralist  wo 
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indicate  two  kinds  of  thinkers,  differing  as  much  in 
quality  as  a  chestnut  horse  from  a  horse  chestnut,  and 
in  rank  as  a  Roman  proconsul  from  the  nautical  con¬ 
sul’s  first  clerk  at  a  sea-port.  A  clerical  moralist  in  a 
pulpit,  reading  a  sermon,  is  a  moralist  in  the  sense  of 
one  who  applies  the  rules  of  a  known  ethical  system 
—  viz.,  that  system  -which  is  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  human  action. 
Such  a  man  pretends  to  no  originality ;  it  would  he 
criminal  in  him  to  do  so  ;  or,  if  he  seeks  for  novelty- 
in  any  shape  and  degree,  it  is  exclusively  in  the  quality 
of  his  illustrations.  But  there  is  another  use  of  the 
word  moralist ,  which  indicates  an  intellectual  architect 
of  the  first  class.  A  Grecian  moralist  was  one  who 
published  a  new  theory  of  morals ;  that  is,  he  assumed 
some  new  central  principle,  from  which  he  endeavored 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  derive  all  the  virtues  and 
vices,  and  thus  introduced  new  relations  amongst  the 
keys  or  elementary  gamut  of  our  moral  nature.*  For 

*  Upon  this  principle  I  doubt  not  that  we  should  interpret  the 
sayings  attributed  to  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  If  we  re¬ 
gard  them  as  insulated  aphorisms,  they  strike  us  all  as  mere 
impertinences;  for  by  what  right  is  some  one  prudential  admo¬ 
nition  separately  illuminated  and  left  as  a  solemn  legacy  to  all 
posterity  in  slight  of  others  equally  cogent  ?  For  instance, 
Meden  acjan  —  nothing  in  excess — is  a  maxim  not  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  but  still  not  entitled  to  the  exclusive  homage  which  is 
implied  in  its  present  acceptation.  The  mistake,  meantime,  I 
believe  to  be,  not  in  the  Grecian  pleiad  of  sages,  but  in  ourselves, 
who  have  falsely  apprehended  them.  The  man,  for  instance 
(Bias  was  it,  or  who  ?),  that  left  me  this  old  saw  about  excess, 
did  not  mean  to  bias  me  in  favor  of  that  one  moral  caution ;  this 
would  have  argued  a  craze  in  favor  of  one  element  amongst 
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example,  the  Peripatetic  system  of  morality,  that  of 
Aristotle,  had  for  its  fundamental  principle,  that  all 
vices  formed  one  or  other  of  two  polar  extremes,  one 
pole  being  in  excess,  the  other  in  defect ;  and  that  the 
corresponding  virtue  lay  on  an  equatorial  line  between 
these  two  poles.  Here,  because  the  new  principle  be¬ 
came  a  law  of  coercion  for  the  entire  system,  since  it 
must  be  carried  out  harmoniously  with  regard  to  every 
element  that  could  move  a  question,  the  difficulties 
were  great,  and  hardly  to  be  met  by  mere  artifices  of 
ingenuity.  The  legislative  principle  needed  to  be  pro¬ 
found  and  comprehensive  ;  and  a  moralist  in  this  sense, 
the  founder  of  an  ethical  system,  really  looked  some¬ 
thing  like  a  creative  philosopher. 

But,  valued  upon  that  scale,  Pope  is  nobody  ;  or  in 
Newmarket  language,  if  ranked  against  Chrysippus,  or 
Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Epicurus,  he  would  be  found 
“  nowhere.”  He  is  reduced,  therefore,  at  one  blow  to 
the  level  of  a  pulpit  moralist,  or  mere  applier  of  moral 
laws  to  human  actions.  And  in  a  function  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  humble,  philosophically  considered,  how  could  he 
pretend  to  precedency  in  respect  of  anybody,  unless  it 
were  the  amen  clerk,  or  the  sexton  ? 

many  What  he  meant  was  to  indicate  the  radix  out  of  which 
his  particular  system  was  expanded.  It  was  the  key-note  out 
of  which,  under  the  laws  of  thorough-bass,  were  generated  the 
whole  chord  and  its  affinities.  Whilst  the  whole  evolution  of  the 
system  was  in  lively  remembrance,  there  needed  no  more  than 
this  short-hand  memento  for  recalling  it.  But  now,  when  the 
lapse  of  time  has  left  the  little  maxim  stranded  on  a  shore  of 
wrecks,  naturally  it  happens  that  what  was  in  old  days  the  key¬ 
stone  of  an  arch  has  come  to  be  compounded  with  its  superfluous 
rubbish. 
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In  reality,  however,  the  case  is  worse.  If  a  man 
did  really  bring  all  human  actions  under  the  light  of 
any  moral  system  whatever,  provided  that  he  could  do 
so  sternly,  justly,  and  without  favor  this  way  or  that, 
he  would  perform  an  exemplary  service  such  as  no  man 
ever  has  performed.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
casuistry,  which  is  the  application  of  a  moral  principle 
to  the  cases  arising  in  human  life.  A  case  means  a 
generic  class  of  human  acts,  but  differentiated  in  the 
way  that  law  cases  are.  For  we  see  that  every  case  in 
the  law  courts  conforms  in  the  major  part  to  the  gen¬ 
eric  class  ;  but  always,  or  nearly  always,  it  presents 
some  one  differential  feature  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  the 
question  about  it  always  is,  Whether  the  differential 
feature  is  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  universal  rule, 
or  whether,  in  fact,  it  ought  not  to  disturb  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  legal  rule  ?  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
casuistry.  All  law  in  its  practical  processes  is  a  mode 
of  casuistry.  And  it  is  clear  that  any  practical  ethics, 
ethics  applied  to  the  realities  of  life,  ought  to  take  the 
professed  shape  of  casuistry.  We  do  not  evade  the 
thing  by  evading  the  name.  But  because  casuistry, 
under  that  name,  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  Protestants,  with  our 
ridiculous  prudery,  find  a  stumbling-block  in  the  very 
name.  This,  however,  is  the  only  service  that  can  be 
rendered  to  morality  among  us.  And  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  this  has'been  attempted  by  Pope. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  he  has  attempted  ?  Certainly 
he  imagines  himself  to  have  done  something  or  other 
in  behalf  of  moral  philosophy.  For  in  a  well-known 
couplet  he  informs  us  — 
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“  That  not  in  Fancy’s  maze  he  linger’d  long. 

But  stooped  to  Truth,  and  vioralized  his  song.” 

Upon  these  lines  a  lady  once  made  to  me  this  very 
acute  and  significant  remark.  The  particular  direction, 
she  said,  in  which  Pope  fancied  that  he  came  upon 
Truth,  showed  pretty  clearly  what  sort  of  truth  it  was 
that  he  searched  after.  Had  he  represented  Fancy,  as 
often  is  done,  soaring  aloft  amongst  the  clouds,  then, 
because  Truth  must  be  held  to  lie  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  there  might  have  been  pleaded  a  necessity  for 
descending  upon  Truth,  like  one  who  is  looking  for 
mushrooms.  But  as  fancy,  by  good  luck,  is  simply 
described  as  roaming  about  amongst  labyrinths,  which 
are  always  constructed  upon  dead  levels,  he  had  left  it 
free  for  himself  to  soar  after  Truth  into  the  clouds. 
But  that  was  a  mode  of  truth  which  Pope  cared  little 
for ;  if  she  chose  to  go  galavanting  amongst  the  clouds, 
Pope,  for  his  part,  -was  the  last  person  to  follow  her. 
Neither  was  he  the  man  to  go  down  into  a  well  in 
search  of  her.  Truth  was  not  liable  to  wet  feet,  but 
Pope  was.  And  he  had  no  such  ardor  for  Truth  as 
would  ever  lead  him  to  forget  that  wells  were  damp, 
and  bronchitis  alarming  to  a  man  of  his  constitution. 

Whatever  service  Pope  may  have  meditated  to  the 
philosophy  of  morals,  he  has  certainly  performed  none. 
The  direct  contributions  which  he  offered  to  this  phi¬ 
losophy  in  his  “  Essay  on  Man,”  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  satisfy  any  party  ;  because  at  present  the  whole 
system  may  be  read  into  different,  and  sometimes  into 
opposite  meanings,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  in¬ 
tegrations  supplied  for  filling  up  the  chasms  in  the 
chain  of  the  development.  The  sort  of  service,  how- 
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ever,  expected  from  Pope  in  sucti  a  field,  falls  in  better 
with  the  style  of  his  satires  and  moral  epistles  than 
of  a  work  professedly  metaphysical.  Here,  however, 
most  eminently  it  is  that  the  falseness  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  which  besieged  his  satirical  career  have  made 
themselves  manifest  ;  and  the  dilemma  for  any  work¬ 
ing  man  who  should  apply  himself  to  these  sections  of 
Pope’s  writings  is  precisely  this  :  Reading  them  with 
the  slight  and  languid  attention  which  belongs  to  ordi¬ 
nary  reading,  he  will  make  no  particular  discoveries  of 
Pope’s  hollowness  and  infidelities  to  the  truth,  whether 
as  to  things  or  persons ;  but  in  such  a  case  neither  will 
he  reap  any  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  so  far 
carry  out  Lord  Carlisle’s  advice  as  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  Pope  in  the  spirit  of  an  earnest  student,  and 
so  as  really  to  possess  himself  of  the  key  to  Pope’s 
inner  mind,  he  will  rise  from  his  labors  not  so  much 
in  any  spirit  of  gratitude  for  enlarged  and  humanizing 
view's  of  man,  as  in  a  spirit  of  cynical  disgust  at  finding 
that  such  views  can  be  so  easily  counterfeited,  and  so 
often  virtually  betrayed. 

Whom  shall  we  pronounce  a  fit  writer  to  be  laid 
before  an  auditory  of  working  men,  as  a  model  of  what 
is  just  in  composition  — fit  either  for  conciliating  their 
regard  to  literature  at  first  or  afterwards  for  sustaining 
it  ?  The  qualifications  for  such  a  writer  are  apparently 
these  two  :  first,  that  he  should  deal  chiefly  with  the 
elder  and  elementary  affections  of  man,  and  under 
those  relations  which  concern  man’s  grandest  capaci¬ 
ties  ;  secondly,  that  he  should  treat  his  subject  with 
solemnity,  and  not  with  sneer  —  with  earnestness,  as 
one  under  a  prophet’s  burden  of  impassioned  truth, 
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and  not  with,  the  levity  of  a  girl  hunting  a  chance- 
started  caprice.  I  admire  Pope  in  the  very  highest 
degree ;  but  I  admire  him  as  a  pyrotechnic  artist  for 
producing  brilliant  and  evanescent  effects  out  of  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  hardly  a  moment’s  life  within  them. 
There  is  a  flash  and  a  startling  explosion,  then  there 
is  a  dazzling  coruscation,  all  purple  and  gold ;  the 
eye  aches  under  the  suddenness  of  a  display  that, 
springing  like  a  burning  arrow  out  of  darkness,  rushes 
back  into  darkness  with  arrowy  speed,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  all  is  over.  Like  festal  shows,  or  the  hurrying 
music  of  such  shows  — 

“  It  was,  and  it  is  not.” 

Untruly,  therefore,  was  it  ever  fancied  of  Pope, 
that  he  belonged  by  his  classification  to  the  family  of 
the  Drydens.  Dryden  had  within"  him  a  principle  of 
continuity  which  was  not  satisfied  without  lingering 
upon  his  own  thoughts,  brooding  over  them  and  often¬ 
times  pursuing  them  through  their  unlinkings  with  the 
sequaciousness  (pardon  a  Coleridgian  word)  that  be¬ 
longs  to  some  process  of  creative  nature,  such  as  the 
unfolding  of  a  flower.  But  Pope  was  all  jets  and 
tongues  of  flame  ;  all  showers  of  scintillation  and 
sparkle.  Dryden  followed,  genially,  an  impulse  of 
his  healthy  nature.  Pope  obeyed,  spasmodically,  an 
overmastering  febrile  paroxysm.  Even  in  these  con¬ 
stitutional  differences  between  the  two  are  written  and 
are  legible  the  corresponding  necessities  of  “  utter 
falsehood  in  Pope,  and  of  loyalty  to  truth  in  Dry¬ 
den.”  Strange  it  is  to  recall  this  one  striking  fact, 
that  if  once  in  his  life  Dryden  might  reasonably  have 
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been  suspected  of  falsehood,  it  was  in  the  capital 
matter  of  religion.  He  ratted  from  his  Protestant 
faith ;  and  according  to  the  literal  origin  of  that  figure 
he  ratted ;  for  he  abjured  it  as  rats  abjure  a  ship  in 
which  their  instinct  of  divination  has  deciphered  a  des¬ 
tiny  of  ruin,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Popery 
wore  the  promise  of  a  triumph  that  might,  at  any  rate, 
have  lasted  his  time.  Dryden  was  a  Papist  by  apos¬ 
tasy  ;  and  perhaps,  not  to  speak  uncharitably,  upon 
some  bias  from  self-interest.  Pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  Papist  by  birth,  and  by  a  tie  of  honor ; 
and  he  resisted  all  temptations  to  desert  his  afflicted 
faith,  which  temptations  lay  in  bribes  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  prospectively,  and  in  persecutions  for  the  present 
that  were  painfully  humiliating.  How  base  a  time¬ 
server  does  Dryden  appear  on  the  one  side  ?  —  on  the 
other,  how  much  of  a  martyr  should  we  be  disposed  to 
pronounce  Pope  !  And  yet,  for  all  that,  such  is  the 
overruling  force  of  a  nature  originally  sincere,  the 
apostate  Dryden  wore  upon  his  brow  the  grace  of  sin¬ 
cerity,  whilst  the  pseudo-martyr  Pope,  in  the  midst  of 
actual  fidelity  to  his  church,  was  at  his  heart  a  traitor 
—  in  the  very  oath  of  his  allegiance  to  his  spiritual 
mistress  had  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  scoffed  at  her  whilst 
kneeling  in  homage  to  her  pretensions,  and  secretly 
forswore  her  doctrines  whilst  suffering  insults  in  her 
service. 

The  differences  as  to  truth  and  falsehood  lay  exactly 
where,  by  all  the  external  symptoms,  they  ought  not 
to  have  lain.  But  the  reason  for  this  anomaly  was, 
that  to  Dryden  sincerity  had  been  a  perpetual  necessity 
of  his  intellectual  nature,  whilst  Pope,  distracted  by 
24 
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his  own  activities  of  mind,  living  in  an  irreligious  gen¬ 
eration,  and  beset  by  infidel  friends,  had  early  lo-st 
his  anchorage  of  traditional  belief ;  and  yet  upon  an 
honorable  scruple  of  fidelity  to  the  suffering  church 
of  his  fathers,  he  sought  often  to  dissemble  the  fact  of 
his  own  scepticism,  which  yet  often  he  thirsted  osten¬ 
tatiously  to  parade.  Through  a  motive  of  truthfulness 
lie  became  false.  And  in  this  particular  instance  he 
would,  at  any  rate,  have  become  false,  whatever  had 
been  the  native  constitution  of  his  mind.  It  was  a 
mere  impossibility  to  reconcile  any  real  allegiance  to 
his  church  with  his  known  irreverence  to  religion. 
But  upon  far  more  subjects  than  this  Pope  was  habitu¬ 
ally  false  in  the  quality  of  his  thoughts,  always  insin¬ 
cere,  never  by  any  accident  in  earnest,  and  conse¬ 
quently  many  times  caught  in  ruinous  self-contradiction. 
Is  that  the  sort  of  writer  to  furnish  an  advantageous 
study  for  the  precious  leisure,  precious  as  rubies,  of 
the  toil-worn  artisan  ? 

The  root  and  the  pledge  of  this  falseness  in  Pope 
lay  in  a  disease  of  his  mind,  which  he  (like  the  Roman 
poet  Horace)  mistook  for  a  feature  of  preternatural 
strength  ;  and  this  disease  was  the  incapacity  of  self- 
determination  towards  any  paramount  or  abiding 
principles.  Horace,  in  a  well-known  passage,  had 
congratulated  himself  upon  this  disease  as  upon  a 
trophy  of  philosophic  emancipation  :  — 

“  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 

Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes  :  ” 

which  words  Pope  thus  translates,  and  applies  to  him¬ 
self  in  his  English  adaptation  of  this  epistle :  — 
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“  But  ask  not  to  what  doctors  I  apply  — 

Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I. 

As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock; 

And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke.” 

That  is,  neither  one  poet  nor  the  other  having,  as 
regarded  philosophy  any  internal  principle  of  gravita¬ 
tion  or  determining  impulse  to  draw  him  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  rather  than  another,  was  left  to  the  random  con¬ 
trol  of  momentary  taste,  accident,  or  caprice ;  and  this 
indetermination  of  pure,  unballasted  levity  both  Pope 
and  Horace  mistook  for  a  special  privilege  of  philo¬ 
sophic  strength.  Others,  it  seems,  were  chained  and 
coerced  by  certain  fixed  aspects  of  truth,  and  their 
efforts  were  overruled  accordingly  in  one  uniform  line 
of  direction.  But  they,  the  two  brilliant  poets,*  flut- 

*  “  The  two  brilliant  poets:” — As  regards  Horace,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  upon  incon¬ 
sistency  of  this  imaginary  defiance  to  philosophic  authority  with 
his  profession  elsewhere  of  allegiance  to  Epicurus;  for  had  it  even 
been  possible  to  direct  the  poet’s  own  attention  upon  it,  the  same 
spirit  of  frank  simplicity  which  has  converted  his  very  coward¬ 
ice,  his  unmitigated  cowardice  ( 'relicta  non  bene  parmula),  into 
one  of  those  amiable  and  winning  frailties  which,  once  havina 
come  to  know  it,  on  no  account  could  we  consent  to  forego  — 
would  have  reconciled  us  all  by  some  inimitable  picturesqueness 
of  candor  to  inconsistency  the  most  shocking  as  to  the  fulfilment 
of  some  great  moral  obligation ;  just  as  from  the  brute  restive¬ 
ness  of  a  word  (Equotuticum),  that  positively  would  not  come 
into  the  harness  of  hexameter  verse,  he  has  extracted  a  gay 
laughing  alias  (viz.,  “  versa  quod  dicere  non  est”)',  a  pleas¬ 
antry  which  is  nowhere  so  well  paralleled  as  by  Southey’s  on 
the  name  of  Admiral  Tehitchagoff  :  — 

“  A  name  which  you  all  must  know  very  well, 

Which  nobody  can  speak,  and  nobody  can  spell.” 

Vain  would  it  be  to  fasten  any  blame  upon  a  poet  armed  with 
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tered  on  butterfly-wings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left* 
obeying  no  guidance  but  that  of  some  instant  and 
fugitive  sensibility  to  some  momentary  phasis  of  beauty. 

such  heaven-born  playfulness  that  upon  a  verbal  defect  he  raises 
a  triumph  of  art,  and  upon  a  personal  defect  raises  a  perpetual 
memento  of  smiling  and  affectionate  forgiveness.  We  “  condone  ” 
his  cowardice,  to  use  language  of  Doctors’  Commons,  many 
times  over,  before  we  know  whether  he  would  have  cared  for 
our  condonation ;  and  protest  our  unanimous  belief,  that,  if  he 
did  run  away  from  battle,  he  ran  no  faster  than  a  gentleman 
ought  to  run.  In  fact,  his  character  would  have  wanted  its 
amiable  unity  had  he  not  been  a  coward,  or  had  he  not  been  a 
rake.  Vain  were  it  to  level  reproaches  at  him,  for  whom  all  re¬ 
proaches  become  only  occasions  of  further  and  surplus  honor. 
But,  in  fact,  for  any  serious  purposes  of  Horace,  philosophy 
was  not  wanted.  Some  slight  pretence  of  that  kind  served  to 
throw  a  shade  of  pensiveness  over  his  convivial  revels,  and  thus 
to  rescue  them  from  the  taint  of  plebeian  grossness.  So  far, 
and  no  farther,  a  slight  coloring  of  philosophy  was  needed  for 
his  moral  musings.  But  Pope’s  case  is  different.  The  moral 
breathings  of  Horace  are  natural  exhalations  rising  spontane¬ 
ously  from  the  heart  under  the  ordinary  gleams  of  chance  and 
change  in  the  human  things  that  lay  around  him.  But  Pope  is 
more  ambitious.  He  is  not  content  with  borrowing  from  phi¬ 
losophy  the  grace  of  a  passing  sanction  or  countersign,  but 
undertakes  to  lend  her  a  systematic  coherency  of  development, 
and  sometimes  even  a  fundamental  basis.  In  his  “  Essay  on 
Man,”  his  morals  connect  themselves  with  metaphysics.  The 
metaphysics  had  been  gathered  together  in  his  chance  eclectic 
rambles  amongst  books  of  philosophy,  such  as  Montaigne, 
Charron,  and  latterly  amongst  the  fossil  rubbish  and  debris  of 
Bayle’s  Dictionary.  Much  also  had  been  suggested  to  his  pierc- 
ing  intellect  in  conversation,  especially  with  Lord  Bolingbroke; 
but  not  so  exclusively  by  any  means  with  him  as  the  calumnia¬ 
tors  of  Pope  would  have  us  suppose.  Adopt  he  did  from  all 
quarters,  but  Pope  was  not  the  man  servilely  to  beg  or  to  steal. 
It  was  indispensable  to  his  own  comfort  that  he  should  at  least 
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In  this  dream  of  drunken  eclecticism,  and  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  possibility  of  such  an  eclecticism,  lay  the  ground 
of  that  enormous  falsehood  which  Pope  practised  from 

understand  the  meaning  of  what  he  took  from  others,  though 
seldom  indeed  he  understood  its  wider  relations,  or  pursued  its 
ultimate  consequences.  Hence  came  anguish  and  horror  upon 
Pope  in  his  latter  days,  such  as  rarely  can  have  visited  any  but 
the  death-bed  of  some  memorable  criminal.  To  have  rejected 
the  verba  magislri  might  seem  well,  it  might  look  promising,  as 
all  real  freedom  is  promising,  for  the  interests  of  truth;  but  he 
forgot  that,  in  rejecting  the  master,  he  had  also  rejected  the 
doctrine  —  the  guiding  principle —  the  unity  of  direction  secured 
for  the  inquirer  by  the  master’s  particular  system  with  its  deep 
internal  cohesion.  Coming  upon  his  own  distracted  choice  of 
principles  from  opposite  angles  and  lines  of  direction ,  he  found 
that  what  once  and  under  one  aspect  had  seemed  to  him  a  guid¬ 
ing  light,  and  one  of  the  buoys  for  narrowing  the  uncertainties 
of  a  difficult  navigation,  absolutely  under  another  aspect,  dif¬ 
ferently  approached  and  differently  associated,  did  the  treacher¬ 
ous  office  of  a  spansclled  horse,  as  in  past  days  upon  the  Cornish 
and  the  south  Irish  coast  it  was  emploj'ed  —  expressly  for  show¬ 
ing  false  signals,  and  leading  right  amongst  breakers.  That 
liortus  siccus  of  pet  notions,  which  had  won  Pope’s  fancy  in 
their  insulated  and  separate  existence,  when  brought  together 
as  parts  and  elements  of  the  same  system  in  the  elaborate  and 
haughty  “Essay  on  Man,”  absolutely  refused  to  cohere.  No 
doctoring,  no  darning,  could  disguise  their  essential  inter-repul¬ 
sion.  Dismal  rents,  chasms,  hiatuses,  gaped  and  grinned  in  a 
theory  whose  very  office  and  arrogant  pretension  had  been  to  har¬ 
monize  the  dislocated  face  of  nature,  and  to  do  that  in  the  way  of 
justification  for  God  which  God  had  forgotten  to  do  for  himself. 
How  if  an  enemy  should  come,  and  fill  up  these  ugly  chasms 
with  some  poisonous  fungus  of  a  nature  to  spread  the  dry  rot 
through  the  main  timbers  of  the  vessel  ?  And,  in  fact,  such 
an  enemy  did  come.  This  enemy  spread  dismay  through  Pope’s 
heart.  Pope  found  himself  suddenly  shown  up  as  an  anti-social 
monster,  as  an  incendiary,  as  a  disorganize!'  of  man’s  most 
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youth  to  age.  An  eclectic  philosopher  already,  in  the 
very  title  which  he  assumes,  proclaims  his  self-compla¬ 
cency  in  the  large  liberty  of  error  purchased  by  the 
renunciation  of  all  controlling  principles.  Having 
severed  the  towing-line  which  connected  him  with  any 
external  force  of  guiding  and  compulsory  truth,  he  is 
free  to  go  astray  in  any  one  of  ten  thousand  false 
radiations  from  the  true  centre  of  rest.  By  his  own 
choice  he  is  wandering  in  a  forest  all  but  pathless, 

“  Ubi  passim 

Palantes  error  recto  de  tramite  pellit ;  ” 
and  a  forest  not  of  sixty  days’  journey,  like  that  old 
Hercynian  forest  of  Caesar’s  time,  but  a  forest  which 
sixty  generations  have  not  availed  to  traverse  or  famil¬ 
iarize  in  any  one  direction. 

aspiring  hopes.  “  0  Heavens  !  what  is  to  be  done  ?  what  can 
be  done  ?  ”  he  cried  out.  “  When  I  wrote  that  passage,  which 
now  seems  so  wicked,  certainly  I  meant  something  very  good; 
or,  if  I  didn’t,  at  any  rate  I  meant  to  mean  it.”  The  case  was 
singular;  if  no  friend  of  the  author  could  offer  a  decent  account 
of  its  meaning,  to  a  certainty  the  author  could  not.  Luckily, 
however,  there  are  two  ways  of  filling  up  chasms;  and  Warbur- 
ton,  who  had  reasons  best  known  to  himself  for  cultivating 
Pope's  favor,  besides  considerable  practice  during  his  youth  in 
a  special  pleader’s  office,  took  the  desperate  case  in  hand.  He 
caulked  the  chasms  with  philosophic  oakum,  he  “  payed  ”  them 
with  dialectic  pitch,  he  sheathed  them  with  copper  and  brass  by 
means  of  audacious  dogmatism  and  insolent  quibbles,  until  the 
enemy  seemed  to  have  been  silenced,  and  the  vessel  righted  so 
far  as  to  float.  The  result,  however,  as  a  permanent  result,  was 
this  —  that  the  demurs  which  had  once  been  raised  (however 
feebly  pressed)  against  the  poem,  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
system  compatible  with  religion,  settled  upon  it  permanently  as 
a  sullen  cloud  of  suspicion  that  a  century  has  not  availed  to 
dissipate. 
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For  Horace,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  in  the 
note,  the  apology  is  so  much  the  readier  as  his  intru¬ 
sions  into  this  province  of  philosophy  are  slighter, 
more  careless,  and  more  indirect.  But  Pope’s  are 
wilful,  premeditated,  with  malice  aforethought ;  and 
his  falsehoods  wear  a  more  malignant  air,  because  they 
frequently  concern  truth  spefculative,  and  are  therefore 
presumably  more  deliberate  in  their  origin,  and  more 
influential  in  the  result.  It  is  precisely  this  part  of 
Pope’s  errors  that  would  prove  most  perplexing  to  the 
unlearned  student.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  “  Essay  on 
Man  ”  would,  in  virtue  of  its  subject,  prove  the  most 
attractive  to  a  laboring  man  of  all  Pope’s  writings,  as 
most  of  all  promising  a  glimpse  into  a  world  of  perma¬ 
nence  and  of  mysterious  grandeur,  and  having  an 
interest,  therefore,  transcendent  to  any  that  could  be 
derived  from  the  fleeting  aspects  of  manners  or  social 
conventionalisms,  though  illuminated  and  vivified  by 
satire.  Here  would  be  the  most  advantageous  and 
remunerative  station  to  take  for  one  who  should  under¬ 
take  a  formal  exposure  of  Pope’s  hollow-heartedness  ; 
that  is,  it  would  most  commensurately  reward  the 
pains  and  difficulties  of  such  an  investigation.  But  it 
would  be  too  long  a  task  for  this  situation,  and  it  would 
be  too  polemic.  It  would  move  through  a  jungle  of 
controversies.  For,  to  quote  a  remark  wffiich  I  once 
made  myself  in  print,  the  “  Essay  on  Man  ”  in  one  point 
resembles  some  doubtful  inscriptions  in  ancient  forms 
of  Oriental  languages,  which,  being  made  up  ellipti- 
cally  of  mere  consonants,  can  be  read  into  very  differ¬ 
ent  senses  according  to  the  different  sets  of  vowels 
which  the  particular  reader  may  choose  to  interpolate. 
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According  to  the  choice  of  the  interpreter,  it  maj  be 
read  into  a  loyal  or  a  treasonable  meaning.  Instead 
of  this  I  prefer,  as  more  amusing,  as  less  elaborate,  and 
as  briefer,  to  expose  a  few  of  Pope's  personal  false¬ 
hoods,  and  falsehoods  as  to  the  notorieties  of  fact. 
Truth  speculative  drives  its  roots  oftentimes  into 
depths  so  dark  that  the  falsifications  to  which  it  is 
liable,  though  detected,  cannot  always  be  exposed  to 
the  light  of  day  ;  the  result  is  known,  but  not  there¬ 
fore  seen.  Truth  personal,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
easily  made  to  confront  its  falsifier,  not  with  refutation 
only,  but  with  the  visible  shame  of  refutation.  Such 
shame  would  settle  upon  every  page  of  Pope's  satires 
and  moral  epistles,  oftentimes  upon  every  couplet,  if 
any  censor,  armed  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  were  to  prosecute  the  inquest.  And  the  general 
impression  from  such  an  inquest  would  be,  that  Pope 
never  delineated  a  character,  nor  uttered  a  sentiment, 
nor  breathed  an  aspiration,  which  he  would  not  wil¬ 
lingly  have  recast,  have  retracted,  have  abjured  or 
trampled  under  foot  with  the  curses  assigned  to  heresy, 
if  by  such  an  act  he  could  have  added  a  hue  of  bril¬ 
liancy  to  his  coloring  or  a  new  depth  to  his  shadows. 
There  is  nothing  he  would  not  have  sacrificed,  not  the 
most  solemn  of  his  opinions,  nor  the  most  pathetic 
memorial  from  his  personal  experiences,  in  return  for 
a  sufficient  consideration,  which  consideration  meant 
always  with  him  poetic  effect.  It  is  not,  as  too  com¬ 
monly  is  believed,  that  he  was  reckless  of  other  people’s 
feelings  ;  so  far  from  that,  he  had  a  morbid  facility  in 
his  kindness  ;  and  in  cases  where  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  lurking  hostility,  he  showed  even  a  para- 
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lytic  benignity.  But,  simply  and  constitutionally,  he 
was  incapable  of  a  sincere  thought  or  a  sincere  emotion. 
Nothing  that  ever  he  uttered,  Avere  it  even  a  prayer  to 
God,  but  he  had  a  fancy  for  reading  it  backrvards. 
And  he  Avas  evermore  false,  not  as  loA'ing  or  preferring 
falsehood,  but  as  one  who  could  not  in  his  heart  per¬ 
ceive  much  real  difference  betAveen  Avhat  people  affected 
to  call  falsehood  and  AA'hat  they  affected  to  call  truth. 
Volumes  might  be  filled  with  illustrations  :  I  content 
myself  Avith  three  or  four. 

I.  Pope  felt  intellectually  that  it  Avas  philosophic, 
and  also  that  it  Avore  an  air  of  nobility,  not  to  despise 
poverty.  Morally,  hoAvever,  he  felt  inversely  :  nature 
and  the  accidents  of  his  life  had  made  it  his  necessity 
to  despise  nothing  so  heartily.  If  in  any  one  senti¬ 
ment  he  ever  Avas  absolutely  sincere,  if  there  can  be 
cited  one  insulated  case  upon  Avhich  he  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  play  the  hypocrite,  it  was  in  the  case  of  that 
intense  scorn  Avith  Avhich  he  regarded  poverty,  and  all 
the  painful  circumstances  that  form  the  equipage  of 
poverty.  To  look  at  a  pale,  dejected  felloAv  creature 
creeping  along  the  highAvay,  and  to  have  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  has  not  tasted  food  since  yesterday  — 
Avhat  a  pang  Avould  such  a  sight,  accompanied  by  such 
a  thought,  inflict  upon  many  a  million  of  benign  hu¬ 
man  hearts !  But  in  Pope,  left  to  his  spontaneous 
nature,  such  a  sight  and  such  a  thought  Avould  have 
moved  only  fits  of  laughter.  Not  that  he  Avould  have 
refused  the  poor  creature  a  shilling,  but  still  he  Avould 
have  laughed.  For  hunger,  and  cold,  and  poverty, 
appeared  to  him  only  in  the  light  of  drolleries,  and  too 
generally  of  scoundrclisms.  Still  he  Avas  aAvare  that 
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some  caution  was  requisite  in  giving  public  expression 
to  such  feelings.  Accordingly,  when  he  came  forward 
in  gala-dress  as  a  philosopher,  he  assumed  the  serene 
air  of  one  upon  whom  all  such  idle  distinctions  as  rich 
and  poor  were  literally  thrown  away.  But  watch  him  ; 
follow  his  steps  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  deep  re¬ 
alities  of  his  nature  will  unmask  themselves.  For 
example,  in  the  first  book  of  the  “  Dunciad,”  he  has 
occasion  to  mention  Dennis,  — 

“  And  all  tlie  mighty  mad  in  Dennis  raged.” 

Upon  this  line  (the  106th)  of  the  text  he  hangs  a  note, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  quotes  a  few  sentences  about 
Dennis  from  Theobald.  One  of  these  begins  thus  : 
“  Did  we  really  know  how  much  this  poor  man  suffers 
by  being  contradicted,”  &c.  ;  upon  which  Pope  thinks 
proper  to  intercalate  the  following  pathetic  parenthesis 
in  italics  :  “  1  wish  that  reflection  on  poverty  had  been 
spared.”  How  amiable  !  how  pretty  !  Could  Joseph 
Surface  have  more  dexterously  improved  the  occasion  : 
“  The  man  that  disparages  poverty  is  a  man  that  —  ” 
&c.  It  is  manifest,  however,  at  a  glance,  that  this 
virtuous  indignation  is  altogether  misplaced ;  for 
“poor”  in  the  quotation  from  Theobald  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  whatever  to  poverty  as  the  antithesis  to  wealth. 
What  a  pity  that  a  whole  phial  of  such  excellent 
sccnical  morality  should  thus  have  been  uncorked  and 
poured  out  upon  the  wrong  man  and  the  wrong  occa¬ 
sion!  Really  this  unhappy  blunder  extorts  from  me 
as  many  tears  of  laughter  as  ever  poverty  extorted 
from  Pope.  Meantime,  reader,  watch  what  follows. 
Wounded  so  deeply  in  his  feelings  by  this  constrained 
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homage  to  poverty,  Pope  finds  himself  unable  to  re¬ 
settle  the  equilibrium  in  his  nervous  system  until  he 
has  taken  out  his  revenge  by  an  extra  kicking  admin¬ 
istered  to  some  old  mendicant  or  vagrant  lying  in  a 
ditch. 

At  line  106  comes  the  flourish  about  Dennis’s  pov¬ 
erty.  Just  nine  lines  a-head,  keeping  close  as  a 
policeman  upon  the  heels  of  a  thief,  you  come  up 
with  P.ope  in  the  very  act  of  maltreating  Cibber, 
upon  no  motive  or  pretence  whatever,  small  or  great, 
but  that  he  (the  said  Cibber)  was  guilty  of  pov¬ 
erty.  Pope  had  detected  him  —  and  this  is  Pope’s 
own  account  of  the  assault  —  in  an  overtact  of  pov¬ 
erty.  He  deposes,  as  if  it  were  an  ample  justification 
of  his  own  violence,  that  Cibber  had  been  caught  in 
the  very  act  —  not  of  supping  meanly,  coarsely,  vul¬ 
garly,  as  upon  tripe,  for  instance,  or  other  offal  —  but 
absolutely  in  the  act  of  not  supping  at  all ! 

“  Swearing  and  svpperless  the  kero  sate.” 

Plere  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  old  story 
about  the  cat  who  was  transformed  into  a  princess  ; 
she  played  the  role  with  admirable  decorum,  until  one 
day  a  mouse  ran  across  the  floor  of  the  royal  saloon, 
when  immediately  the  old  instinct  and  the  hereditary 
hatred  proved  too  much  for  the  artificial  nature,  and 
her  highness  vanished  over  a  six-barred  gate  in  a  furi¬ 
ous  mouse-chase.  Pope,  treading  in  the  steps  of  this 
model,  fancies  himself  reconciled  to  poverty.  Poverty, 
however-,  suddenly  presents  herself,  not  as  a  high 
poetic  abstraction,  but  in  that  one  of  her  many  shapes 
which  to  Pope  had  always  seemed  the  most  comic  as 
well  as  the  most  hateful.  Instantly  Pope’s  ancient 
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malice  is  rekindled;  and  in  line  115  we  find  him 
assaulting  that  very  calamity  under  one  name,  which 
under  another,  at  line  106,  he  had  treated  with  an 
ostentatious  superfluity  of  indulgence. 

II.  I  have  already  noticed  that  some  of  Pope’s  most 
pointed  examples  which  he  presents  to  you  as  drawn 
from  his  own  experience  of  life,  are  in  fact  due  to  jest- 
books  :  and  some  (offered  as  facts)  are  pure  coinages 
of  his  own  brain.  When  he  makes  his  miser  at  the 
last  gasp  so  tenacious  of  the  worldly  rights  then  slip¬ 
ping  from  his  grasp  as  that  he  refuses  to  resign  a 
particular  manor,  Pope  forgot  that  even  a  jest-book 
must  govern  its  jokes  by  some  regard  to  the  realities 
of  life,  and  that  amongst  these  realities  is  the  very 
nature  and  operation  of  a  will.  A  miser  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  a  fool;  and  he  knows  that  no  possible  testamen¬ 
tary  abdication  of  an  estate  disturbs  his  own  absolute 
command  over  it  so  long  as  he  lives,  or  bars  his  power 
of  revoking  the  bequest.  The  moral  instruction  is  in 
this  case  so  poor,  that  no  reader  cares  much  upon  what 
sort  of  foundation  the  story  itself  rests.  For  such  a 
story  a  lie  may  be  a  decent  basis.  True  ;  but  not  so 
senseless  a  lie.  If  the  old  miser  was  delirious,  there 
is  an  end  of  his  responsibilities  ;  and  nobody  has  a 
right  to  draw  upon  him  for  moral  lessons  or  warnings. 
If  he  was  not  delirious,  the  case  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Modelled  in  the  same  spirit  are  all  Pope's 
pretended  portraitures  of  women  ;  and  the  more  they 
ought  to  have  been  true,  as  professing  to  be  studies 
from  life,  the  more  atrociously  they  are  false,  and  false 
in  the  transcendent  sense  of  being  impossible.  Heaps 
of  contradiction,  or  of  revolting  extravagance,  do  not 
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verify  themselves  to  our  loathing  incredulity  because 
the  artist  chooses  to  come  forward  with  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  saying  angrily,  “  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  these 
are  not  fancy-pieces  !  These  ladies  whom  I  have  here 
lampooned  are  familiarly  known  to  me ;  they  arc  my 
particular  friends.  I  see  them  every  day  in  the  un¬ 
dress  of  confiding  friendship.  They  betray  all  their 
foibles  to  me  in  the  certainty*  that  I  shall  take  no 
advantage  of  their  candor  ;  and  will  yrou,  coming  a 
century  later,  presume  to  dispute  the  fidelity  or  the 
value  of  my  contemporary  portraits  ?  ”  Yes,  and  upon 
these  two  grounds:  first  (as  to  the  fidelity),  that  the 
pretended  portraits  are  delineations  of  impossible  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and,  secondly  (as  to  the  value),  that,  if  after  all 
they*  could  be  sworn  to  as  copies  faithful  to  the  origi¬ 
nals,  not  the  less  are  they  to  be  repelled  as  abnormal, 
and  so  far  beyond  the  intelligibilities  of  nature  as 
practically  to  mean  nothing,  neither  teaching  nor  warn¬ 
ing.  The  two  Duchesses  of  Marlborough,  for  instance, 
Sarah  and  Henrietta,  mother  and  daughter,  are  atro¬ 
cious  caricatures,  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
catching  at  a  momentary  stare  or  grin,  by  means  of 
anarchy  in  the  features  imputed,  and  truculent  anti¬ 
thesis  in  the  expression.  Who  does  not  feel  that  these 
are  the  fierce  pasquinades,  and  the  coarse  pasquinades, 
of  some  malignant  electioneering  contest  ?  Is  there  a 
line  that  breathes  the  simplicity  and  single-heartedness 
of  truth  ?  Equal  disgust  settles  upon  every  word  that 
Pope  ever  wrote  against  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu. 
Having  once  come  to  hate  her  rancorously,  and  finding 
his  hatred  envenomed  by  the  consciousness  that  Lady 
Mary  had  long  ceased  to  care  two  straws  for  all  the 
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malice  of  all  the  wits  in  Christendom,  Pope  labored  at 
his  own  spite,  filing  it  and  burnishing  it  as  a  hand- 
polisher  works  at  the  blade  of  a  scimitar.  For  years 
he  had  forgotten  to  ask  after  the  realities  cf  nature  as 
they  existed  in  Lady  Mary,  and  considered  only  what 
had  the  best  chance  of  stinging  her  profoundly.  He 
looked  out  for  a  “  raw  ”  into  which  he  might  lay  the 
lash  ;  not  seeking  it  in  the  real  woman,  but  generally 
in  the  nature  and  sensibilities  of  abstract  woman. 
Whatever  seemed  to  disfigure  the  idea  of  womanhood, 
that.,  by  reiterated  touches,  he  worked  into  his  por¬ 
traits  of  Lady  Mary;  and  at  length,  no  doubt,  he  had 
altogether  obliterated  from  his  own  remembrance  the 
true  features  of  her  whom  he  so  much  detested.  On 
this  class  of  Pope’s  satiric  sketches  I  do  not,  however, 
wish  to  linger,  having  heretofore  examined  some  of 
the  more  prominent  cases  with  close  attention. 

The  previous  section  on  Pope  has  been  taxed  with 
exaggeration.  This  charge  comes  from  a  London 
weekly  journal  ( The  Leader)  distinguished  by  its 
ability,  by  its  hardihood  of  speculation,  by  its  compre¬ 
hensive  candor,  but,  in  my  eyes,  still  more  advantage¬ 
ously  distinguished  by  its  deep  sincerity.  Such  quali¬ 
ties  give  a  special  value  to  the  courtesies  of  that 
journal  ;  and  I  in  particular,  as  a  literary  man,  have 
to  thank  it  for  repeated  instances  of  kindness  the  most 
indulgent  on  any  occasion  which  has  brought  up  the 
mention  of  my  name.  Such  qualities  of  necessity  give 
a  corresponding  value  to  its  censures.  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  a  point  of  duty,  I  directed  my  attention  im¬ 
mediately  to  this  censure.  Whatever  was  still  un¬ 
printed  I  reviewed  ;  and  whatever  struck  me  as  open 
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to  objection  I  removed.  And  if  the  result  after  all 
has  been,  that  I  do  not  altogether  concur  in  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  The  Leader,  the  reason  is  because,  as  upon 
re-examination  it  strikes  me,  in  the  worst  cases  Pope 
has  not  left  room  for  exaggeration.  I  do  not  see  any 
actual  exaggeration,  simply  because  I  do  not  see  that 
any  exaggeration  is  possible.  But  though  I  thus  found 
myself  unable  sincerely  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  opinion,  another  sacrifice  of  a  different  kind  I  have 
made  —  viz.,  that  of  half  my  paper.  I  cancelled  one 
half —  viz.,  that  half  which  was  occupied  with  cases  in 
Pope  of  disingenuousness,  and  perhaps  of  moral  false¬ 
hood  or  collusion  with  other  people’s  falsehood,  but 
not  of  falsehood  atrociously  literal  and  conscious ; 
meaning  thus  to  diminish  by  one  half  the  penance  of 
those  who  do  not  like  to  see  Pope  assaulted,  although 
forced  by  uneasiness  to  watch  the  assault  —  a  feeling 
with  which  I  heartily  sympathize  ;  and  meaning,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  justification  of  myself,  to  throw  the 
reader’s  attention  more  effectively,  because  more  ex¬ 
clusively,  upon  such  cases  of  frantic  and  moon-struck 
falsehood  as  could  allow  no  room  for  suspense  or 
mitigation  of  judgment.  Of  these  I  have  selected  two, 
one  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  other 
to  the  history  and  derivation  of  English  literature. 
Generally,  I  believe,  that  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
Pope’s  falseness,  levity,  and  self-contradiction,  it  is 
almost  essential  that  a  reader  should  have  studied  him 
with  the  purpose  of  becoming  his  editor.  This  at  one 
time  was  my  own  purpose  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  qualities  prevailing  in  Pope 
which,  in  the  midst  of  my  great  admiration  for  him. 
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would  have  made  such  a  purpose  difficult  of  execution. 
For  in  the  relation  between  author  and  editor,  any 
harshness  of  reproach  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  or  any 
expression  of  alienation  and  imperfect  sympathy,  seems 
unbecoming  in  one  who  has  spontaneously  assumed 
the  office  of  a  palronus  to  a  client,  and  is  uniformly 
painful  to  the  reader.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the 
late  Mr.  Roscoe  figures  amongst  all  editors  of  Pope  as 
by  far  the  most  agreeable.  He  has  a  just  tenderness 
for  the  memory  and  merits  of  the  great  writer  whom 
he  undertakes  to  edit;  this  feeling  keeps  his  annotations 
clear  from  the  petulance  of  Joseph  Warton  and  the 
malice  of  Bowles ;  whilst,  not  having  happened  to  see 
Pope’s  errors  in  the  same  light  as  myself,  he  suffers 
from  no  conflict  between  his  natural  indulgence  to  in¬ 
tellectual  splendor  and  his  conscientious  reverence  for 
truth. 

But  if  the  reader  is  shocked  with  Pope’s  false  read¬ 
ing  of  phenomena  where  not  the  circumstances  so  much 
as  the  construction  of  the  circumstances  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  what  must  he  think  of  those  cases  in  which 
downright  facts,  and  incidents  the  most  notorious, 
have  been  outrageously  falsified  only  in  obedience  to 
a  vulgar  craving  for  effect  in  the  dramatic  situations, 
or  by  way  of  pointing  a  moral  for  the  stimulation  of 
torpid  sensibilities  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  death  of 
the  second  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  —  a  story 
which,  in  Pope’s  version  of  it,  has  travelled  into  a 
popularity  that  may  be  called  national ;  and  yet  the 
whole  is  one  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  of  falsehoods 
that  must  have  been  known  for  such  by  Pope  not  less 
than  to  most  of  his  contemporary  readers.  Suppose 
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them  not  known,  and  the  whole  must  have  wanted  all 
natural  interest.  For  this  interest  lay  in  the  Duke's 
character,  in  his  superb  accomplishments  and  natural 
advantages,  in  his  fine  person,  in  his  vast  wealth,  and 
in  the  admirable  versatility  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
■which  made  him  alternately  the  idol  and  the  terror  of 
all  circles  that  he  approached,  which  caused  Lord 
Clarendon  to  tremble  with  impotent  malice  in  his 
chancellor's  robes,  and  Dryden  to  shiver  with  panic 
under  his  laureate  crowns.  Now,  wherever  these 
features  of  the  case  were  not  known,  the  story  was  no 
more  than  any  ordinary  death  arising  out  of  a  fox- 
chase.  But  those  to  whom  they  were  known  must, 
at  the  same  time,  have  known  the  audacious  falsehood 
which  disfigures  the  story  in  Pope’s  way  of  telling  it. 
Without  the  personal  interest  the  incidents  were 
nothing  ;  and  with  that  interest  at  starting.  Pope’s 
romance  must  have  defeated  itself  by  its  fabulous  col¬ 
oring.  Let  me  recall  to  the  reader  the  principal  lines 
in  this  famous  description  :  — 

“  In  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung. 

The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung, 

On  once  a  flock-bcd,  but  repaired  with  straw, 

With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw, 

The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 

Great  Villiers  lies!  Alas!  how  changed  from  him. 

That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim. 

Gallant  and  gay  in  Cliveden’s  proud  alcove. 

The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love; 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

And  fame,  the  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends.” 

Without  stopping  to  examine  these  famous  lines  as 
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to  thought  and  expression  (both  of  which  are  scanda¬ 
lously  vicious),  what  I  wish  the  reader  to  remark  is, 
the  one  pervading  falsehood  which  connects  them. 
Wherefore  this  minute  and  purely  fanciful  description 
of  the  roadside  cabaret,  with  its  bedroom  and  bed  ? 
Wherefore  this  impertinent  and  also  fraudulent  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  ?  It  is,  as  Pope  would  tell  you,  for 
the  sake  of  impressing  with  more  vivacity  the  abject 
poverty  to  which  the  Duke’s  follies  had  brought  him. 
The  wretched  bed,  for  instance,  is  meant  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  empty  purse  which  could  purchase  no 
better.  And,  for  fear  that  you  might  miss  this  con¬ 
struction  of  the  passage,  Pope  himself  tells  you,  in  a 
prose  note,  that  the  Duke  “  died  in  a  remote  inn  in 
Yorkshire,  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery.'”  Being  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  dying,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  Duke  should  be  particularly  happy. 
But  what  Pope  means  you  to  understand  by  “  misery  ” 
is  poverty  ;  the  prose  note  simply  reiterates  the  words, 
“victor  of  fortune”  in  the  text.  Now,  had  the  truth 
been  really  so,  what  moral  would  such  a  story  exem¬ 
plify  beyond  the  vulgar  one  of  pecuniary  improvidence  ? 
And  yet  surely  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  Duke's 
being  thrown  from  his  horse.  Meantime,  Pope  well 
knew  that  the  whole  was  a  ridiculous  fable.  The 
Duke  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fatally  injured  in  a  fox- 
chase.  In  such  an  extremity,  naturally,  his  servants 
carry  him  into  the  house  nearest  at  hand,  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  an  alehouse  —  not  “  the  worst,”  since  there 
was  no  other  ;  nor  wras  it  possible  that,  to  a  man  of  his 
distinction,  once  the  lord-lieutenant  of  that  very  East 
Riding,  any  room  would  be  offered  worse  than  the 
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very  best  that  contained  a  bed.  In  these  dreadful 
circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  levity 
which  can  linger  upon  the  description  of  such  exquisite 
impertinences  as  the  housewifely  defects  of  the  walls, 
the  curtains,  the  flock-bed,  &c.  But  Pope  was  at  his 
wit’s  end  for  a  striking  falsehood.  He  needed  for  a 
momentary  effect  some  tale  of  a  great  lord,  once  fabu¬ 
lously  rich,  who  had  not  left  himself  the  price  of  a 
halter  or  of  a  pauper’s  bed.  And  thus,  for  the  sake  of 
extorting  a  stare  of  wonderment  from  a  mob  of  gaping 
readers,  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  birth  and  currency 
to  the  grossest  of  legendary  fables.  The  Duke’s  death 
happened  a  few  months  before  Pope’s  birth.  But  the 
last  of  the  Villiers  family  that  wore  a  ducal  coronet 
was  far  too  memorable  a  person  to  have  died  under  the 
cloud  of  obscurity  which  Pope’s  representation  pre¬ 
sumes.  He  -was  the  most  interesting  person  of  the 
Alcibiades  class*  that  perhaps  ever  existed  ;  and  Pope’s 


*  “  The  most  interesting  person  of  the  Alcibiades  class:”  — 
But  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Pope,  that  the  one  solitary 
trait  in  the  Duke’s  career  which  interested  him,  was  the  fact 
that  a  man  so  familiar  with  voluptuous  splendor  should  have  died 
on  a  flock-bed  patched  with  straw.  How  advantageously  does 
Dryden  come  forward  on  this  occasion!  He,  as  Mr.  Bayes,  had 
some  bitter  wrongs  to  avenge ;  and  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  revenge  after  his  own  heart,  for  he  survived  the  Duke 
by  a  dozen  years.  Yet  he  took  no  revenge  at  all.  He,  with 
natural  goodness  and  magnanimity,  declined  to  kick  the  dead 
lion.  And  in  the  memorable  lines,  all  alive  and  trembling  with 
impassioned  insight  into  the  demoniac  versatility  of  the  Duke  s 
character,  how  generously  does  he  forbear  every  expression  of 
scorn,  and  cover  the  man’s  frailties  with  a  mantle  of  compre¬ 
hensive  apology,  and,  in  fact,  the  true  apology,  by  gathering 
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mendacious  story  found  acceptance  only  amongst  an 
after-generation  unacquainted  with  the  realities  of  the 
case.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  popular  rumor  to 
countenance  Pope.  The  story  was  a  pure,  gratuitous 
invention  of  his  own.  Even  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

them  together,  one  and  all,  as  the  united  results  of  some  secret 
nympholensy,  or  some  sacred  Pythian  inspiration:  — 

“  Blest  madman  that  could  every  hour  employ 

In  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy  : 

Now  all  for  rhyming,  wenching,  fiddling,  drinking  ; 

Beside  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking  !  ” 

Strangely  enough,  the  only  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  interested 
Pope  was  not  the  Villiers  that  so  profoundly  interested  Dryden 
and  his  own  generation,  but  in  every  sense  a  mock  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  a  pantomimic  duke,  that  is  known  only  for  having 
built  a  palace  as  fine  as  gilt  gingerbread,  and  for  having  built  a 
pauper  poem.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  Villiers  duke, 
and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  title,  Sheffield,  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  obtained  a  patent  creating  him,  not  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
but  by  a  pawnbroker’s  dodge,  devised  between  himself  and  his 
attorney,  Duke  of  Buckinghams/tire  ;  the  ostensible  reason  for 
which,  as  alleged  by  himself,  was,  that  he  apprehended  some 
lurking  claim  to  the  old  title  that  might  come  forward  to  his  own 
confusion  at  a  future  time,  and  in  that  case  he  was  ready  with 
this  demur  :  “  You  mistake,  I  am  not  ham ,  but  hamshire.”  Such 
was  his  account  of  the  matter.  Mine  is  different :  I  tell  the  rea¬ 
son  thus.  He  had  known  the  Villiers  of  old,  he  knew  well  how 
that  lubricated  gladiator  had  defied  all  the  powers  of  Chancery 
and  the  Privy  Council,  for  months  after  months,  once  to  get  a 
‘'grip  ”  of  him,  or  a  hank  over  him.  It  was  the  old  familiar 
case  of  trying  to  catch  a  pig  (but  in  this  instance  a  wild  boar  of 
the  forest)  whose  tail  has  been  soaped.  (See  Lord  Clarendon, 
not  his  History  but  bis  Life.)  What  the  Birmingham  dukt 
therefore  really  feared  was,  that  the  worst  room,  the  tawdry 
curtains,  the  flock-bed,  &c.,  were  all  a  pyramid  of  lies;  that  the 
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the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  generally  reputed  to 
have  sixty  thousand  per  annum,  and  chiefly  from  land; 
an  income  at  that  period  absolutely  without  precedent 
or  parallel  in  Europe.  In  this  there  might  be  some 
exaggeration,  as  usually  there  is  in  such  cases.  But 

Villiers  had  not  been  thrown;  had  probably  not  died  at  all;  but 
was  only  “trying  it  on,”  in  readiness  for  a  great  demonstration 
against  himself;  and  that,  in  case  the  title  of  Buckingham  were 
ever  finally  given  away,  the  Villiers  would  be  heard  clattering 
on  horseback  up  the  grand  staircase  of  the  new-built  Bucking¬ 
ham  House,  like  the  marble  statue  in  “  Bon  Juan,”  with  a 
double  commission  against  the  false  duke  and  the  government  as 
joint-traders  in  stolen  goods.  But  if  Pope  were  callous  to  the 
splendor  of  the  true  Buckingham,  what  was  it  that  drew  him  to 
the  false  one  ?  Pope  must  have  been  well  aware  that,  amongst 
all  the  poetic  triflers  of  the  day,  there  was  not  one  more  ripe  for 
the  “  Dunciad.”  Like  the  jaws  of  the  hungry  grave  ( Acherontis 
avari) ,  the  “  Dunciad  ”  yawned  for  him,  whilst  yet  only  in  dim 
conception  as  a  remote  possibility.  He  was,  besides,  the  most 
vain-glorious  of  men;  and,  being  anxious  above  all  things  to 
connect  himself  with  the  blood-royal,  he  had  conceived  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  thought  of  wooing  Queen  Anne  (then  the  unmarried 
Princess  Anne).  Being  rejected,  of  course,  rather  than  have  no 
connection  at  all  with  royalty,  he  transferred  his  courtship  to  a 
young  lady  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket,  namely,  the 
daughter  of  James  II.  by  Miss  Sedley.  Her  he  married,  and 
they  reigned  together  in  great  pomp  over  Buckingham  House. 
But  how  should  this  have  attracted  Pope  ?  The  fact,  I  fear,  is, 
that  Pope  admired  him,  in  spite  of  his  verses,  as  a  man  rich  and 
prosperous.  One  morning,  in  some  of  his  own  verses  he  lodged 
a  compliment  to  the  Duke  as  a  poet  and  critic  :  immediately  the 
Duke  was  down  upon  him  with  an  answering  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  and  ever  afterwards  they  were  friends.  But  I  repeat 
that,  in  Pope’s  own  judgment,  nine  out  of  ten  who  found  their 
way  into  that  great  menagerie  of  the  “  Dunciad  ”  had  not  by 
half  so  well  established  their  right  of  entrance  as  the  Duke. 
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the  “  Fairfax  Papers  ”  have  recently  made  it  manifest 
that  Pope’s  tale  was  the  wildest  of  fictions.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had,  to  some  extent,  suffered  from  his 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  though  apparently  sheltered  from 
the  main  fury  of  the  storm  hy  the  interest  of  his  Pres¬ 
byterian  father-in-law,  Lord  Fairfax  ;  and  in  his  own 
person  he  had  at  one  time  been  carelessly  profuse. 
But  all  this  was  nothing.  The  sting  of  Pope's  story 
requires  him  to  have  been  a  pauper ;  and  yet  —  O 
heaven  and  incredulous  earth  !  —  a  pauper  hunting 
upon  blood-horses,  in  a  star  and  garter.  The  plain, 
historical  truth,  meanwhile,  survives,  that  this  pauper 
was  simply  the  richest  man  in  Christendom,  and  that, 
except  Aladdin  of  the  Arabian  Nights  !  there  never 
had  been  a  richer.  And  thus  collapses  the  whole 
fable  like  a  soap-bubble. 

2.  Yet  even  this  specimen  of  Pope’s  propensity  to 
falsehood  is  far  from  being  the  worst.  Here  were 
facts  scandalously  distorted.  Falsehoods  they  were ; 
but  if  it  had  pleased  God,  they  might  have  been  truths. 
Next,  however,  comes  a  fiction  so  maniacally  gross, 
so  incoherent,  and  so  rife  with  internal  contradictions, 
as  to  involve  its  own  exposure,  literally  shrinking  from 
its  own  intelligible  enunciation,  burrowing  in  senten¬ 
ces  kept  aloof  from  the  text,  and  calling  upon  foot¬ 
notes  to  cover  it.  The  case  will  speak  for  itself. 
Pope  had  undertaken  to  translate  the  well-known  epis¬ 
tle  of  Horace  to  Augustus  Caesar  ;  not  literally,  but 
upon  the  principle  of  adapting  it  to  a  modern  and 
English  treatment  of  its  topics.  Caesar,  upon  this 
system,  becomes  George  the  Second  —  a  very  strange 
sort  of  Caesar ;  and  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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.aughing  at  him,  which  may  be  the  color  that  Pope 
gave  to  the  travesty  amongst  his  private  circle  ;  other¬ 
wise  there  is  nothing  in  the  expressions  to  sustain  such 
a  construction.  Pome,  with  a  little  more  propriety, 
masquerades  as  England,  and  France  as  Greece,  or, 
more  strictly,  as  Athens.  Now,  by  such  a  transforma¬ 
tion,  already  from  the  very  beginning  Pope  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  himself  a  dire  necessity  of  falsehood.  And 
he  must  have  known  it.  Once  launched  upon  such  a 
course,  he  became  pledged  and  committed  to  all  the 
difficulties  which  it  might  impose.  Desperate  neces¬ 
sities  would  arise,  from  which  nothing  but  desperate 
lying  and  hard  swearing  could  extricate  him.  The 
impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  parallel  by  means 
of  genuine  correspondences  threw  him  for  his  sole  re¬ 
source  upon  such  as  were  extravagantly  spurious ;  and 
apparently  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  ice,  though  all  the  truths  that  ever  were 
embattled  against  Baron  Munchausen  should  oppose 
his  advance.  Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the 
epistle,  a  dilemma  occurs  from  which  no  escape  or  de¬ 
liverance  is  possible,  except  by  an  almighty  falsehood. 
Take  the  leap  Pope  must,  or  else  he  must  turn  back 
when  half  way  through.  Hurace  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  after  Rome  had  made  a  conquest  of  Greece 
by  force  of  arms,  captive  Greece  retaliated  upon  her 
conqueror  by  another  kind  of  victory,  namely,  by  that 
of  arts  ;*  — 

“  Grsecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.” 

•Even  this  is  open  to  demur.  The  Roman  literature  during 
the  main  Punic  war  with  Hannibal,  though  unavoidably  reached 
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Now,  in  the  corresponding  case  (as  Pope  had  arranged 
it)  between  England  and  France,  the  parallel  certainly 
held  good  as  far  as  the  military  conquest.  England, 
it  was  undeniable,  had  conquered  France  in  that  sense, 
as  completely  as  ever  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  or 
Macedon.  Two  English  kings  had  seated  themselves 
in  succession  upon  the  throne  of  France  ;  one  virtually, 
one  formally.  So  far  all  was  tight,  and  held  water. 
Nothing  could  disturb  that  part  of  the  case.  But  next 
came  the  retaliatory  conquest,  by  means  of  arts  and 
letters.  How  wms  this  to  be  dealt  with  ?  What 
shadow  or  dream  of  a  correspondency  could  be  made  out 
there  ?  What  impudence  could  face  that  ?  Already, 
in  Pope’s  ears,  sounded  the  trumpet  of  recall  ;  and 
Pope  mused  a  little  :  but  “  No,”  he  said  in  effect ;  “  I 
will  not  turn  back.  Why  should  I  ?  It  is  hut  one 
astounding  falsehood  that  is  wanted  to  set  me  free.” 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  Mendez  Pinto,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  liar,  that  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  traveller, 
that  Baron  Munchausen,  the  most  philosophic  of  hold 
adventurers  into  the  back  settlements  of  lying,  never 
soared  into  such  an  aerial  bounce,  never  cleared  such 
a  rasper  of  a  fence,  as  did  Pope  on  this  occasion.  He 
hcldly  took  it  upon  his  honor  and  credit  that  our 
English  armies,  in  the  times  of  Agincourt  and  the 
Regent  Bedford,  found  in  France  a  real,  full-grown 
French  literature,  packed  it  up  in  their  baggage- 

hy  some  slight  influence  from  the  literature  of  Greece,  was  rich 
in  native  power  ancl  raciness.  Left  to  itself,  and  less  disturbed 
by  direct  imitation  applied  to  foreign  models,  the  Roman  litera¬ 
ture  would  probably  have  taken  a  wider  compass,  and  fulfilled  a 
nobler  destiny. 
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wagons,  and  brought  it  home  to  England.  The  pas¬ 
sage  from  Horace,  part  of  which  has  been  cited  above, 
stands  thus  in  the  translation  of  Pope  :  — 

“  We  conquer’d  France,  but  felt  our  captive’s  charms  — 

Her  .arts  victorious  triumph’d  o’er  our  arms; 

Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe, 

Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  learn’d  to  flow.” 

Ten  years,  then,  before  Joan  of  Arc’s  execution,* 
—  viz.,  about  1420  (if  tve  are  to  believe  Pope),  or 
even  fifteen  years,  France  had  a  great  domestic  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  this  unknown  literature  has  actually  fur¬ 
nished  a  basis  to  our  own.  Let  us  understand  clearly 
what  it  is  that  Pope  means  to  assert.  For  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  do  that  where  a  man  dodges  behind 
text  and  notes,  and  shuffles  between  verse  and  prose, 
mystifying  the  reader,  and  designing  to  do  so.  Under 
the  torture  of  cross-examination  let  us  force  Pope  to 
explain  what  literature  that  is  which,  having  glorified 
France,  became  the  venerable  mother  of  a  fine  English 
literature  in  an  early  stage  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  reader,  perhaps,  fancies  that  possibly  Pope  may 
have  expressed  himself  erroneously  only  from  being  a 
little  hurried  or  a  little  confused.  Not  at  all.  I  know 
my  man  better,  perhaps,  than  the  reader  docs ;  and  I 
know  that  he  is  trying  to  hoax  us.  He  is  not  confused 
himself,  but  is  bent  upon  confusing  us ;  and  I  am  bent 
upon  preventing  him.  And,  therefore,  again  I  ask 
sternly,  what  literature  is  this  which  very  early  in  the 

*“Joanof  Arc’s  execution:”  —  viz.,  not  by  any  English, 
but  virtually  by  a  French  tribunal,  as  now,  at  last,  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  established  by  the  recent  publication,  at  Paris,  of  the 
judicial  process  itself  in  its  full  official  records. 

vol.  xi  26 
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fifteenth  century,  as  early  as  Agincourt,  we  English 
found  prospering  in  France,  and  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  intellect,  such  men  as  Ancient  Pistol, 
Nym,  Bardolph,  Fluellcn,  Captain  Macmorris,  Jamy, 
and  other  well-known  literati  in  the  army  of  Henry 
V.,  transplanted  (or,  “  as  the  wise  it  call,”  conveyed ) 
to  England  ?  Agincourt  was  fought  in  1415  ;  exactly 
four  centuries  before  Waterloo.  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  domination  in  France  ;  and  soon  after  the 
middle  of  that  same  fifteenth  century  —  viz.,  about 
1452,  our  domination  was  at  an  end.  During  that  in¬ 
terval,  therefore,  it  must  have  been,  then  or  not  at  all, 
that  this  great  intellectual  revolution  worked  by 
France  upon  England  was  begun  and  completed. 
Naturally,  at  this  point,  the  most  submissive  and  syco- 
phantish  of  Pope’s  friends  would  feel  moved  by  the 
devil  of  curiosity,  if  not  absolutely  by  the  devil  of 
suspicion,  humbly  to  ask  for  a  name  or  two,  just  as  a 
specimen,  from  this  great  host  of  Anglo-Gallic  wits. 
Pope  felt  (and  groaned  as  he  felt)  that  so  reasonable  a 
demand  could  not  be  evaded.  “  This  comes  of  telling 
lies,”  must  have  been  his  bitter  reflection  :  “  one  lie 
makes  a  necessity  for  another.”  However,  he  reflected 
that  this  second  lie  need  not  be  introduced  into  the 
text,  where  it  would  have  the  fatal  effect  of  blowing  up 
the  whole  bubble  :  it  might  be  hidden  away  in  a  foot¬ 
note.  Not  one  person  in  twenty  ■would  read  it,  and 
he  that  did  might  easily  suppose  the  note  to  be  some 
unauthorized  impertinence  of  a  foolish  commentator.* 

*Tlie  notes  are  now  (i.  e.,  in  all  modern  editions)  assigned  to 
their  separate  authors;  though  not  always  in  a  way  to  prevent 
doubts.  For  instance,  Roscoe’s  notes,  except  that  they  are  al- 
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Secretly,  therefore,  silently,  stealthily,  so  as  to  draw 
as  little  attention  as  possible,  Pope  introduced  into  a 
note  his  wicked  little  brazen  solution  of  his  own 
wicked  and  brazen  conundrum.  France,  such  was  the 
proposition,  had  worked  a  miracle  upon  English 
ground ;  as  if  with  some  magician’s  rod,  she  had 
called  up  spawn  innumerable  of  authors,  lyric,  epic, 
dramatic,  pastoral,  each  after  his  kind.  But  by  idiom 
had  France  moved  in  this  creation  as  the  chief  derni- 
urgus  ?  By  whom,  Mr.  Pope  ?  Name,  name,  Mr. 
Pope  !  “  Ay,”  we  must  suppose  the  unhappy  man  to 

reply,  “  that’s  the  very  question  which  I  was  going  to 
answer,  if  you  wouldn’t  be  so  violent.”  “  Well, 
answer  it,  then.  Take  your  own  time,  but  answer ; 
for  we  don’t  mean  to  be  put  off  without  some  kind 
of  answer.”  “Listen,  then,”  said  Pope,  “and  I’ll 
whisper  it  into  your  ear ;  for  it’s  a  sort  of  secret.” 
Now,  think,  reader,  of  a  secret  upon  a  matter  like 
this,  which  (if  true  at  all)  must  be  known  to  the  an¬ 
tipodes.  However,  let  us  have  the  secret.  “  The 
secret,”  replied  Pope,  “  is,  that  some  time  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  —  when  I  won’t  be  posi¬ 
tive,  but  Fnr  sure  it  was  after  the  Restoration  —  three 
gentlemen  wrote  an  eighteenpenny  pamphlet.”  “  Good  ! 
And  what  were  the  gentlemen’s  names  ?  ”  “  One  was 

Edmund  Waller,  the  poet ;  one  was  Mr.  Godolphin  ; 
and  the  other  was  Lord  Dorset.”  “  This  trinity  of 
wits,  then,  you  say,  Mr.  Pope,  produced  a  mountain, 

ways  distinguished  by  kindness  and  good  sense,  are  indicated 
only  by  the  absence  of  any  distinguishing  signature  But  in  the 
early  editions  great  carelessness  prevailed  as  to  this  point,  and, 
sometimes,  intentional  dissimulation. 
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price  eighteenpence,  and  tills  mountain  produced  a 
mouse.”  “  Oh,  no  !  it  was  just  the  other  way.  They 
produced  a  mouse,  price  eighteenpence,  and  this  mouse 
produced  a  mountain  —  viz.,  the  total  English  litera¬ 
ture.”  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange  ! 
The  total  English  literature  —  not  the  tottle  only,  but 
the  tottle  of  the  whole,  like  an  oak  and  the  masts  of 
some  great  admiral,  that  once  slept  in  an  acorn  —  abso¬ 
lutely  lying  hid  in  an  eighteenpenny  pamphlet  !  And 
what,  now,  might  this  pamphlet  be  about?  Was  it 
about  the  curing  of  bacon,  or  the  sublimer  art  of  sow¬ 
ing  moonshine  broadcast  ?  It  was,  says  Pope,  if  you 
must  know  everything,  a  translation  from  the  French. 
And  judiciously  chosen  ;  for  it  was  the  worst  (and 
surely  everybody  must  think  it  proper  to  keep  back 
the  best,  until  the  English  had  earned  a  right  to  such 
luxuries  by  showing  a  proper  sense  of  their  value)  ; 
the  roorst  it  was,  and  by  very  much  the  worst,  of  all 
Corneille’s  dramas  ;  and  its  name  was  “  Pornpey.” 
Pompey,  was  it  ?  And  so,  then,  from  Pompey’s  loins 
we,  the  whole  armies  of  English  litterateurs ,  grubs  and 
eagles,  are  lineally  descended.  So  says  Pope.  So  he 
must  say,  in  obedience  to  his  own  line  of  argument. 
And,  this  being  the  case,  one  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
look  at  Pompey.  It  is  hard  upon  us  literati ,  that  are 
the  children  of  Pompey,  not  to  have  a  look  at  the 
author  of  our  existence.  But  our  chance  of  such  a 
look  is  small  indeed.  For  Pompey,  you  are  to  under¬ 
stand  reader,  never  advanced  so  far  as  to  a  second 
edition.  That  was  a  poor  return  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  Pompey’s  services.  And  my  too  sceptical 
mind  at  one  time  inclined  to  doubt  even  Pompey’s  first 
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edition  ;  which  was  wrong,  and  could  have  occurred 
only  to  a  lover  of  paradoxes.  For  Warton  (not  Tom, 
but  Joe)  had  actually  seen  Pompey,  and  records  his 
opinion  of  him,  which  happened  to  be  this :  that 
Pompey  was  “  pitiful  enough.”  These  are  Joe’s  own 
words.  Still,  I  do  not  see  that  one  witness  establishes 
a  fact  of  this  magnitude.  A  shade  of  doubt,  therefore, 
continues  to  linger  over  Pompey’s  very  existence  ;  and 
the  upshot  is,  that  Pompey  (not  the  great,  but  con¬ 
fessedly)  the  doubtful,  eighteeupenny  Pompey,  but  in 
any  case,  Pompey  “  the  Pitiful,”  is  the  great  and  over¬ 
riding  and  tutelary  power,  under  whose  inspiration 
and  inaugurating  impulse  our  English  literature  ha3 
blossomed  and  ripened,  root,  stem,  and  branch,  through 
the  life-struggles  of  five  centuries,  into  its  present 
colossal  proportions. 

Here,  pause,  reader,  and  look  back  upon  the  sepa¬ 
rate  reticulations,  so  as  if  possible  to  connect  them  in 
this  huge  network  of  hideous  extravagance  ;  where,  as 
elsewhere  it  happens,  that  one  villany  hides  another, 
and  that  the  mere  depth  of  the  umbrage  spread  by 
fraudulent  mystifications  is  the  very  cause  which  con¬ 
ceals  the  extent  of  those  mystifications.  Contemplated 
in  a  languid  mood,  or  without  original  interest  in  the 
subject,  that  enormity  of  falsehood  fails  to  strike  which, 
under  circumstances  personally  interesting,  would  seem 
absolutely  incredible.  The  outrage  upon  the  intellect 
actually  obscures  and  withdraws  from  notice  the  out¬ 
rage  upon  the  facts.  And,  inversely,  the  affronts  to 
historical  accuracy  obscure  the  affronts  to  good  sense. 
Look  steadily  for  a  moment  at  the  three  points  in  the 
array  of  impeachments  :  — 
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1.  In  the  Red-rose  invasion  of  France,  Pope  assumes, 
as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  English  invading 
force  went  from  a  land  of  semi-barbarism  to  a  land  of 
literature  and  refinement  :  the  simple  fact  being  sa 
conspicuously  the  other  way,  that  whilst  France  had 
then  no  literature  at  all,  consequently  could  have  no¬ 
thing  to  give  (there  being  no  hook  extensively  diffused 
in  the  France  of  that  period,  except  the  De  Imilatione 
Chris ti *),  England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  so  bright 
a  jewel  to  offer  that  to  this  hour  the  whole  of  Christ¬ 
endom  has  not  matched  it  or  approached  it.  Even  at 
present,  in  the  case  so  often  supposed,  that  a  man  were 
marooned ,  that  is,  confined  (as  regarded  his  residence) 
to  one  desert  island,  and  marooned  also  as  to  books, 
confined  I  mean  (as  regarded  his  reading)  to  one  sole 
book,  his  choice  (if  he  read  English)  would  probably 
oscillate  between  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales.  Now  the  Canterbury  Tales  had  been  finished 
about  thirty-five  years  before  Agincourt ;  so  exquisitely 
false  even  in  this  point  is  Pope's  account.  Against 
the  nothing  of  beggarly  France  was  even  then  to  be 

•  Which  was  probably  not  of  French  origin.  Thomas-a-Kem- 
pis,  Gerson,  and  others,  have  had  the  credit  of  it;  hut  the  point 
is  still  doubtful.  When  I  say  that  it  was  extensively  diffused, 
naturally  I  mean  so  far  as  was  possible  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  One  generation  after  Agincourt  this  invention  was 
beginning  to  move,  after  which  —  that  is,  in  two  generations  — 
the  multiplication  of  the  De  Imilatione  as  regards  copies,  and 
even  as  regards  separate  editions  and  separate  translations,  ran 
beyond  all  power  of  registration.  It  is  one  amongst  the  wonders 
of  the  world;  and  the  reason  I  have  formerly  explained.  Frois¬ 
sart  belongs  to  the  courts  of  England  and  of  Burgundy  much 
more  than  to  that  of  France. 
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set  a  work  which,  in  its  class  has  not  been  rivalled,  and 
probably  will  not  be  rivalled,  on  our  planet. 

2.  In  this  comparison  of  the  France  and  England 
then  existing,  historically  Pope  betrays  an  ignorance 
which  is  humiliating.  He  speaks  of  France  as  if  that 
name  of  course  covered  the  same  states  and  provinces 
that  it  now  covers.  But  take  away  from  the  France 
of  this  day  the  parts  then  possessed  by  Burgundy  ;  take 
away  Alsace,  and  Lorraine,  and  Franche  Compte  ; 
take  away  the  alien  territories  adjacent  to  Spain  and 
Navarre ;  take  away  Avignon,  &c.  ;  take  away  the 
extensive  duchy  of  Britanny,  &c.  ;  and  what  remains 
of  that  which  constituted  the  France  of  Pope’s  day  ? 
But  even  that  which  did  remain  had  no  cohesion  or 
unity  as  regarded  any  expanded  sentiment  of  nation¬ 
ality,  or  the  possibilities  of  a  common  literature.  The 
moral  anachronisms  of  Pope  in  this  case  are  absolutely 
frightful,  and  the  physical  anachronisms  of  Pope  also  ; 
for  the  simple  want  of  roads,  by  intercepting  all  peace¬ 
ful  and  pleasurable  intercourse,  must  have  intercepted 
all  growth  of  nationality,  unless  when  a  rare  commu¬ 
nity  of  selfish  interest  happened  to  arise,  as  when  the 
whole  was  threatened  with  conquest  or  with  famine 
through  foreign  aggression  upon  a  part. 

3.  That  particular  section  of  the  French  literature 
through  which  Pope  pretends  to  think  (for  think  he 
does  not.)  that  France  absolutely  created  our  own,  was 
the  drama.  Eighteenpenny  Pornpey  belongs  to  this 
section.  Now,  most  unhappily,  these  two  broad  facts 
are  emblazoned  beyond  all  power  of  impudence  to 
darken  them.  The  first  is,  that  our  English  drama 
was  closing,  or  actually  had  closed,  just  about  the  time 
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when  the  French  was  opening.  Shakspeare  notoriously 
died  in  1616,  when  Corneille**  was  yet  a  child  of  ten, 
and  the  last  of  Shakspeare’s  great  contemporary  dra¬ 
matists  died,  according  to  my  remembrance,  in  1636  ; 
and,  in  1635,  one  year  earlier,  was  first  performed  the 
first  successful  French  tragedy  (the  “Medea”  of  Cor¬ 
neille).  About  seven  or  eight  years  after  that ,  the 
Puritans  officially  suppressed  the  English  drama  by 
suppressing  the  theatres.  At  the  opening  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  war,  the  elder  (that  is  the  immortal)  Eng¬ 
lish  drama  had  finished  its  career.  But  Racine,  the 
chief  pillar  of  the  French,  did  not  begin  until  Crom¬ 
well  was  dead  and  gone,  and  Charles  II.  was  restored. 
So  here  we  have  the  Aesopian  fable  of  the  lamb  troub¬ 
ling  the  waters  for  the  wrolf,  who  stood  nearer  confess¬ 
edly  to  the  fountain  of  the  stream  ;  or,  in  the  Greek 
proverb,  ano  potamon.  The  other  fact  is,  that  as  no 
section  whatever  of  the  French  literature  has  ever 
availed  to  influence,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  to  mod¬ 
ify  our  own,  it  happens  that  the  dramatic  section  in 
particular,  which  Pope  insists  on  as  the  galvanizing 
force  operating  upon  our  fathers,  has  been  in  the  most 
signal  repulsion  to  our  own.  All  the  other  sections 
have  been  simply  inert  and  neutral;  but  the  drama  has 
ever  been  in  murderous  antagonism  to  every  principle 
and  agency  by  which  our  own  lives  and  moves. f  And 

*  Hardi,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention;  as  lie  never  be¬ 
came  a  power  even  in  France,  and  out  of  France  was  quite 
unknown.  He  coincided  in  point  of  time,  I  believe,  most  nearly 
with  Francis  Beaumont. 

f  Italian,  Spanish,  and  finally  German  poetry  have  in  succes¬ 
sion  exercised  some  slight  influence,  more  or  less,  over  our  Hug- 
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to  make  this  outrage  upon  truth  and  sense  even  more 
outrageous,  Pope  had  not  the  excuse  of  those  effemi¬ 
nate  critics,  sometimes  found  amongst  ourselves,  who 
recognize  no  special  divinity  in  our  own  drama  ;  that 
would  have  been  one  great  crime  the  more,  but  it 
would  have  been  one  inconsistency  the  less.  For 
Pope  had  been  amongst  the  earliest  editors  of  Shak- 
speare  ;  he  had  written  a  memorable  preface  to  this 
edition.  The  edition  it  is  true  was  shocking  ;  and  if 
the  preface  even  was  disfigured  by  concessions  to  a 
feeble  system  of  dramatic  criticism,  rhetorically  it  was 
brilliant  with  the  expression  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
as  to  Shakspeare,  and  a  true  sympathy  with  his  colos¬ 
sal  power. 

4.  Yet  even  this  may  not  be  the  worst.  Even  below 
this  deep  perhaps  there  opens  a  lower  deep.  I  submit 
that,  when  a  man  is  asked  for  a  specimen  of  the  Agin- 
court  French  literature,  he  cannot  safely  produce  a 
specimen  from  a  literature  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  younger  without  some  risk  of  facing  a  writ 
de  lunatico  inquirendo.  Pompey  the  Pitiful  (or  if 
the  reader  is  vexed  at  hearing  him  so  called,  let  us 
call  him,  with  Lord  Biron  in  “  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,” 
“  more  than  great,  great  Pompey,  Pompey  the  Huge”) 
was  not  published,  even  in  France,  until  about  two 

lish  poetry.  But  I  have  formerly  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is 
something  worse  than  a  mere  historical  blunder,  that,  in  fact, 
it  involves  a  gross  misconception  and  a  confusion,  in  the  under¬ 
standing,  to  suppose  that  there  ever  has  been  what  has  been 
called  a  French  school  in  our  literature,  unless  it  is  supposed 
that  the  unimpassioned  understanding,  or  the  understanding 
speaking  in  a  minor  key  of  passion,  is  a  French  invention. 
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centuries  and  a  quarter  had  elapsed  from  Agincourt. 
But,  as  respects  England,  eighteenpenny  Pompey  was 
not  yet  revealed  ;  the  fulness  of  time  for  his  avalar 
amongst  us  did  not  arrive  until  something  like  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  had  winged  their  flight 
from  Agincourt.  And  yet  Pope’s  doctrine  had  been 
that,  in  the  conquest  of  France,  we  English  first  met 
with  the  Prometheus  that  introduced  us  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fire  and  intellectual  arts.  Is  not  this  ghastly  ? 
Elsewhere,  indeed,  Pope  skulks  away  from  his  own 
doctrine,  and  talks  of  “  correctness  ”  as  the  particular 
grace  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  France.  But  this 
will  not  do.  In  his  own  “  Art  of  Criticism,”  about 
verse  715,  he  describes  “us  brave  Britons”  as  incor¬ 
rigibly  rebellious  in  that  particular.  We  have  no 
correctness,  it  seems,  nor  ever  had ;  and  therefore, 
except  upon  Sir  Richard  Blackmore’s  principle  of 
stealing  a  suit  of  clothes  “  from  a  naked  Piet,”  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  we  need  to  thank  France  for  that 
which,  as  to  us,  has  no  existence.  Then,  again,  Pope 
acquiesced  at  other  times  in  an  opinion  of  his  early 
friends,  that  not  Pompey,  but  himself,  was  the  predes¬ 
tined  patriarch  of  “  correctness.”  Walsh,  who  was  a 
sublime  old  blockhead,  suggested  to  Pope  that  “  cor¬ 
rectness  ”  was  the  only  tight-rope  upon  which  a  fresh 
literary  performer  in  England  could  henceforth  dance 
with  any  advantage  of  novelty  ;  all  other  tight-ropes 
and  slack-ropes  of  every  description  having  been  pre¬ 
occupied  by  elder  funambulists.  Both  Walsh  and 
Pope  forgot  ever  once  to  ask  themselves  what  it  was 
that  they  meant  by  “  correctness;  ”  an  idea  that,  in  its 
application  to  France,  Akenside  afterwards  sternly 
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ridiculed.  Neither  of  the  two  literati  stopped  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  was  correctness  in  thought,  or  metri¬ 
cal  correctness,  or  correctness  in  syntax  and  idiom  ;  as 
to  all  of  which,  by  comparison  with  other  poets,  Pope 
is  conspicuously  deficient.  But  no  matter  what  they 
meant,  or  if  they  meant  nothing  at  all.  Unmeaning, 
or  in  any  case  inconsistent,  as  this  talk  about  “  cor¬ 
rectness  ”  may  be,  we  cannot  allow  Pope  so  to  escape 
from  his  own  hyperbolical  absurdities.  It  was  not  by 
a  little  pruning  or  weeding,  that  France,  according  to 
his  original  proposition,  had  bettered  our  native  litera¬ 
ture  ;  it  was  by  genial  incubation,  by  acts  of  vital  crea¬ 
tion.  She,  upon  our  crab-tree  cudgel  of  Agincourt, 
had  engrafted  her  own  peaches  and  apricots  ;  our  sterile 
thorn  France  had  inoculated  with  roses.  English  lit¬ 
erature  was  the  Eve  that,  in  the  shape  of  a  rib,  had 
been  abstracted  from  the  side  of  the  slumbering  Pom- 
pey  —  of  unconscious  Pompey  the  Huge.  And  all  at 
the  small  charge  of  eighteenpence !  O  heavens,  to 
think  of  that  !  By  any  possibility  that  the  cost,  the 
total  “  damage”  of  our  English  literature,  should  have 
been  eighteenpence  !  that  a  shilling  should  be  actually 
coming  to  us  out  of  half-a-crown! 

“  Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gen  tern.’  * 


